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IM  t^  lit  ffrtbut  i«  i«  t«t  Iriwdiv  ffr  t|t  Msi, 

%9A  tkJit  Wit  Huin  kevtxftet  tavir  to  tail  pK 

9bi  t^f  ffoiunit A  initntiiiCQte  of 

#i«  gtfttttnH  m<  i«l«irirUt  mUr Jitiii* 

Is  Mb.  Bvokavav'8  LamB  vo  «ni  Bditob  ov  tbb  CHobe,  AMUBiva  mc  ptouolt 

<0V  WHAT  HB  ALBBADT,  HO  OOITBT,  WBLL  KBBW,)  THAT  ICB.  BvoHAHAH  ABD  AXA  RIB 
VBIBBIM,  AS  IB  TKB  VABTp  90  tM  TKB  BOTUBB,  WOVLD  BB  WOVWD  OPPOBBBTB  TO  THB 
MATH  OV  ABBBZATIOB,  ABD  BOT  RB  VBIBBD0,  AS  THAT  JOVBBAX.  BASBLT  IBBIBUATBD, 
RB  STATBB  THAT  HB  IS  OB  BO  BABTTp  TKOUOH  BBLVOTAHTLT  OOXTBLLBD  TO  BB  IH 
OTPOSmOV  TO  TKB  PBB8BBT  MlBIBTBT  IB  OOBBBQUBBCB  OV  TKBIB  AOT8,  RJLBOUTITB 
AS  WBLL  AS  LBOISLATHTB;  BUT  THAT  HB  IS  OV  A  OLASS  VAB  KOBB  BUHBBOim  THAB  THB 
''TKIOK  ABD  THIB  "  ADHBBBBTS  OV  BITHBB  OVTHBPBBSBBT  $0^4i9(imt  PABTIBB.  THOSB 
ALLUDBD  TO  BT  ICB.  BVOHABAB  WILL  OOKPOSB  A  BBW  PABTT— TKB  PABTT  OV  QBDHB, 
WHIOK  WILL  PBOBABLT  BB  OALLBD  THB  "  COBSTITUTtOBAL  PaBTT  "— ITS  PLATVOBX 
BaiB»  BBOAD  BBOUOH  TO  HOLD  ALL  WHO  TALUB  ABD  BBSPBOT  THB  TnCB-HOBOBBD 
OOBSTITUTIOB,  WHWrMBB  THBT  BB  OBIOIBALLT  BBVOBXBBS  OB  COBBBBVATITBS  IH 
Itei  BBW  PABTT  OV  OBDBB  WILL  OOKPBISB  THBBB  BLBHBHTS  :— 


JMt  CostcsMite  pbmXB,  n  0b  Sftentni,  tt\8  feifct  bmi  tn^  b|  aqftdam,  m^  wtt  IriUteg 
Brti  If  ilivt  t|<  imk '' CmciMilkV' i«  laift  is  iU  i^HtttSfo  i^ 
jhc0«Mt,SifcRil  €angtMS!bt§,  0T  sik  Stftin,  or  t|cir  tauntbmte,  li|ii  |ikt  itof  hmi  tn«|l  b| 

WiW|»  CoisirtBtibi,  nb  UnttMUn  Pinn%  tt\u  |ifo  sslriltf«fll|  hm  aiiiglik  ay  lrit|  t|t 
iwnMniynti,  cosiyaiife  M  Clor  Mis  m^  fnon* 

ABD  that  IB  TOVB  DISOVSSIOBS  OB  THB  OBBAT  QUBtTIOB  OV  THB  BBOIPBOOITr  ItAW, 
SOW  ABOUT  TO  AOITATB  BOTH  CaBADA  ABD  THB  UBITBD  StaTBS»  TKBSB  PAOBS  XAT  MB 
«BS0MB8HBTI0a^  IS  IHB  VOBD  HOPB  OV 


TOUB  OBBDIBBT  KimBLB  SBBTABT, 

THBIDIVOB. 

Mmnamut,  tSm  itomvABT,  IBM. 
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%9A  tkiit  Wit  jduKlI  kevtitf try  luivt  to  tail  pK 

W  tyt  QOnOlltCl  UlwCUIUfniS  01 

Is  Kb.  Bcohavav's  LamB  to  thb  Bonos  ov  tbb  CMoAe,  AflsuRiva  mc  ptoliolt 

<0V  WHAT  HB  ALBBADT,  BO  DOUBT,  WBLL  KBBW,)  THAT  ICB.  BVOHAHAH  ABB  AX&  RIB 
VBIBHDB,  AS  IB  THB  VA0T,  tO  IB  TKB  VOTUBB,  WOVLD  BB  BOUBD  OPPOBBBTB  TO  TKB 
niATB  OF  ABBBZATIOB,  ABD  BOT  m  VBIBBIM,  AS  TSAT  JOITBBAL  BA8BLT  IBBIBUATBD, 
KB  8TATBB  TKAT  RB  IS  OV  BO  PABTT,  TBOVOH  BBLUOTABTLT  OOXPBLLBD  TO  BB  IB 
OPPOBmOB  TO  TKB  PBBBBBT  MlBIBTBT  IB  OOBSBQVBBOB  OP  TBBIB  AOT8,  RuOUTlfB 
AS  WBLL  AS  LBOISLATrrB;  BUT  TSAT  SB  18  OV  A  OLABS  FAB  KOBB  BUMBBOUB  TSABTKB 
" THIOK  ABD  TSIB  "  ADHBBBBTS  OF  BITBBB  OFTHB  PBBBBBT  90i'di$€mt  PABTIBB.  TSOBB 
ALLUDHD  TO  BT  Kb.  BUOSABAB  WILL  OOKPOSB  A  BBW  PABTT— THB  PaBTT  OF  QBDBB, 
W8I0K  WILL  PBOBABLT  BB  OALLBD  TSB  '*  COBSTITUnOBAL  PaBTT  "—ITS  PLATFOBIK 
BBISB  BBOAD  BBOUOH  TO  SOLD  ALL  WBO  TALUB  ABD  BBSPBOT  TSB  TDCB-HOBOBBD 
OOBBTITUTIOB,  WHSTMBB  TBBT  BB  OBIOIBALLT  BSFOBMBBS  OB  Ck>BBBBTATnrBS  IS 
SAMB.    ItaB  BBW  PABTT  OF  OBDBB  WILL  OOKPBIBB  TBBBB  BLBKBBT6  :— 


JPfit,  €nagtMS!bt  ^fetnlt,  n  0b  Sfbrntni,  tt\9  ^&t  bmi  tagli  b|  nynicatt,  m^  m  Irilfiat 

jkcB«Mt»  SOnsI  €nattMSit§,  n  0b  S0tiis,  n  t^Hv  tauntbmte,  til^  V^  mXm  bmt  taiH  kg 
tmUmt,  Balk  miisli  toUUiia\0itait  t^  iMik  **f&aa,'*  ■«  loMtfai  ll«  R^Jidili  um. 

WiMi,  C0isirtBtitam«fe  €aiuutlman  SUmmto,  H^b  V&t  siilritt{ii«l|  htm  aiiigliB  ay  lril>  t|( 
iBCHMBi|9Bili,  omfOtA  0f  Clar  •!)!•  writ  it0^ps« 

ABt>  TSAT  IS  TOUB  DIBOUBBIOBB  OB  TSB  OBBAT  QUBBTIOB  OF  TBB  BSOIPBOOITr  ItAW, 
SOW  ABOUT  TO  AOITATB  BOTS  GaBADA  ABD  TSB  USITBD  StATBB,  THBBB  PAOBB  XAT  BB 
«F  SOSa  BHBYIO^  IB  TSB  FOBD  SOPS  OF 


TOUB  OBSDIBBT  HUMBLB  BBBTABT, 

THBIDIVOB. 

MmnaMu^  lAn  itosvAST,  IBM. 
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O  StatiiiDftii,  ipiard  US,  guard  tbe  eje,  the  Mvl 
Of  Borope,  keep  our  noble  SnglMid  whole, 
And  MtTO  tbe  one  tnie  aeed  of  freedom  §oim 
Betwixt  a  people  and  their  ancient  throne,— 
That  Mber  ikeedom  ont  of  which  there  ipflnge 
Our  loyal  paiiion  for  our  temperate  Idngi ; 
For,  MTtDf  tbat,  je  help  to  MTe  mankind 
Till  pahUc  wrong  be  emmbled  into  doit, 
And  drill  the  raw  world  for  the  march  of  mind. 
Till  erowdfl  at  length  be  sane,  and  orowni  be  Jaft 

Tnnmpir. 


SPEECH  OF  ISAAC  BUCHANAN,  ESQ..  M.P., 


DSUYSRED  AT  XHE 


DEMONSTRATION   TO   THE   OPPOSITION, 


AT  TOBONTOi  DEGBICBEB,  1868. 


SPEECH  OF  ISAAC  BUCHANAN,  ESQ.,  M.P., 

AT  THS  BSMOKSTRATION  GIYKir,  AT  TOBORTO,  IN  HONOUR  OF  THE  CANA* 
jDIAK  PABLIAMfiNTABT  OFPOSITION,  17th  OBCEKBKB,  1868,  (AS  R£FO&T£I> 
IN  THE  "  HAMILTON  "  SPECTATOB.) 

Mr.  Buchanan's  name  was  also  on  the  programme  to  reply  to 
this  toast,*  although  its  subject  more  immediately  belonged  to 
Mr.  Walter  Shanly,  M.P.,  as  a  profesedonal  engineer,  the  speaker 
who  had  preceded  him, — to  whose  able  speech  on  our  Past  and 
the  subject  of  our  Future  Public  Improvements,  the  reader  is 
referred,  as  the  very  best  recent  explanation  on  this  all-important 
Ph>vincial  consideration.    . 

At  that  late  hour,  said  Mr.  Buchanan,  he  must  not  occupy  their 
attention  long.  The  most  appropriate  thing  he  could  say  in  reply 
to  the  toast  was  that  the  internal  improvements  of  the  country 
would  not  be  encouraged  by  the  present  Government.  [Cheers 
and  laughter.]  If  a  person  did  a  good  thing  he  was  sure  to  be 
criticised,  and  the  Ministry  would  take  care  not  to  do  anything  so 
unselfish,  even  if  it  were  not,  as  it  is,  the  fact  that  all  their  vitality 
is  required  to  susttun  their  own  corrupt  existence.  [Renewed 
laughter.]  It  appeared  to  him  that  nothing  practical  any  more 
than  patriotic  could  come  firom  the  present  men.  Unable  to  com- 
pare views  on  practical  measures,  they  make  our  politics  questions 
of  the  constitution.  [Hear,  hear.]  With  regard  to  the  canals  he 
proposed  that  the  tolls  should  be  capitalized,  and  the  amount  laid, 
out  in  enlar^g  the  locks  on  these  same'  canals.  That  was  a 
thing  on  which  they  would  all  agree,  even  Mr.  Qalt.  [Cheers.] 
He  wished  to  take  this  opportunity  of  making  an  explanation  with, 
regard  to  the  report  of  a  speech  of  his  at  London-f    It  was  said  he 

*  "  The  Internal  Improvements  of  the  ProTince.'' 

t  Dinner  given  to  the  Pioneers  of  Western  Canada,  at  London,  G.  W.,  ia 
Norember  1863. 
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liad  claimed  credit  to  himself  for  originating  the  idea  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  Canal,  not  giving  his  old  and  much-respected  friend,  the 
late  Honorable  William  Hamilton  Merritt,  that  credit  which  should 
belong  to  him.  The  report  was  not  correct.  What  he  had  said 
was  that  Mr.  Merritt's  views  were  larger  than  the  means  of  the 
Province;  that  Mr.  Merritt  had  asked  for  more  than  he  could 
^et  from  ike  LegislatBre.  Mr.  Merritt  loot  his  first  motion  in 
1841  from  demanding  that  an  extravagant  scale  should  be  adopted, 
^md  he  [Mr.  B.]  had  succeeded  in  putting  the  views  of  Parliament 
into  a  shape  that  wovid  carry,  and  gave  it  to  Mr.  Merritt  to  pro- 
pose.    [Hear,  hear.] 

But  to  return  to  the  Ministry,  he  really  did  not  see  how  any  one 
<^ould  be  asked  to  support  a  spasmodic  galvanized  thing,  which  must 
speedily  pass  away.  [Cheers.]  He  failed  to  discover  in  it  any 
ground  of  permanency  at  all.  He  had  always  been  most  anxious 
to  support  any  respectable  existency  in  the  shape  of  a  Ministry — 
lie  did  not  care  a  straw  what  it  was ;  but  he  just  wanted  to  know 
what  it  would  do  for  the  people.  For  instance,  there  was  the 
question  of  Representation  by  Population.  Now,  he  didn't  quarrel 
with  them  about  it,  except  considering  it  a  very  mean  course  when 
beaten  on  practical  questions,  to  raise  always  the  question  of  tiie 
constitution.  Mr.  Brown  is  like  the  flying  fish  when  pursued — 
when  chased  out  of  the  depths  of  low  Radical  impracticability  or 
pretence,  he  in  this  way  takes  refuge  in  the  higher  re^ons  of 
Revolutionary  Liberalism.  [Cheers.]  It  had  always  been  a  wonder 
to  him  how  Mr.  Brown  could  keep  his  features  straight  when  asking 
tiie  question,  "  Don't  you  want  Representation  by  Population  ?" 
Of  course  every  person  in  Upper  Canada  will  be  in  favour  of  more 
votes  for  Upper  Canada ;  just  as  every  person  in  Lower  Canada 
will  be  against  giving  a  greater  preponderance  to  Upper  Canada ; 
Just  as  Scotiand  would  be  agunst  ^ving  the  ciiy  of  London  as 
many  votes  as  Scotland,  because  London  has  as  much  population 
as  Scotland.  [Hear,  hear.]  A  people  may  equally  starve  under 
^  Republic  and  a  Monarchy,  and  of  itself  Representation  by 
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PopolatioQirill  not  M  ihe  belly ;  so  that,  admiUmg  that  it  woiddbe 
4HI  improvement  in  our  machinery  of  Legislation^  and  suppoong  ii 
attained,  his  [Mr.  Buchanan's]  practical  question  to  the  Grits  is 
one  which  they  hare  not  practical  talent  enough  to  answer,  vii., 
what  practical  measures  they  would  carry  by  this  new  instru- 
mentalily  to  subserve  the  great  question  of  the  people's  employment. 
[Great  cheering.]  Mr.  Sandfield  McDonald's  views  on  Bepresent* 
ation  by  Population  are  antipodal  to  those  of  Mr.  Brown,  so  tbey 
must  be  a  happy  family .'  When  the  Brown-Dorion  Goremment 
was  formed,  he  was  sent  for  into  a  commitfcee  room  by  tiie  leaders 
to  see  what  the  old  Beformers  would  do.  He  said  ^^  give  us  a 
more  honest  and  patriotic  policy  than  we  have  had,  and  we  will 
cordially  support  you."  *  They  couldn't  produce  any  policy  whatever, 
and  he  told  them  plainly  it  was  because  they  were  mere  fault-finders, 
and  had  noiMng  practical  m  their  composition.  [Much  laughter.] 
He  and  his  friends  agreed  to  ^ve  them  an  adjournment  of  twenty- 
four  hours,  or  a  week,  if  they  wanted  it,  but  it  was  no  go.  OiU  of 
nothing^  nothing  comes.  [Boars  of  laughter.]  And  as  with  tike 
Brown-Dorion  Admimstration,  so  with  the  Macdonald-Sicotte  Cabi* 
net ;  he  was  well  disposed  towards  them,  inasmuch  as  through  Mr. 
Sicotte  and  his  Lower  Canada  colleagues  tiiere  was  some  pledge 
that  what  he  [Mr.  Buchanan]  conmdered  the  first  question  in  Ca- 
nadian pofitios,  our  provincial  industry,  would  be  conserved  by  a 
policy  of  importing  the  smallest  possible  quantity  of  foreign  labour 
and  the  greatest  possible  quantify  of  labourers.  He  therefore  was 
anxious  to  support  the  Government,  and  as  a  matter  of  fair  play 
to  them  voted  against  the  motion  of  want  of  confidence.*  Well, 
tiiey  went  to  the  country ;  and  what  was  his  surprise  when  they 
came  back  to  the  House,  to  find  they  had  changed  their  patriotic 
policy  so  soon  as  tiiey  had  used  it  to  carry  the  election.  [Laugh- 
ter.]    They  had  a  reveraible  cloak ;  they  stole  with  one  side  and 


*  Motion  in  amendment  to  the  motion  of  Hon.  L.  7.  Sicotte,  ''  That  Xr. 
Bpeaker  do  now  leare  the  Ohair  for  the  Honae  to  f  o  again  into  Committee  of 
fi^^PPlj}"  mored  by  the  Honorable  John  A.  Macdonald  in  the  Legislatire  Assem- 
bly, on  May  let,  1863,  "  that  Mr.  Speaker  do  not  now  leare  the  Chair,  bnt  that 
it  be  retoWed,  that  the  Administraiion,  as  at  present  constitated,  does  not 
^eserre  the  confidence  of  this  Honse.''  Vote  taken  on  the  7th  May ;  yeas,  64  ; 
nays,  50. 
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ran  away  with  the  other.  [Renewed  langhter.]  The  most  objec- 
tionable thing  about  them  was  their  entire  want  of  any  principle 
whatever.  They  were  not  good  enough  to  be  bad.  [Loud  laugh- 
ter.] He  confessed  he  would  pardon  the  Ministry  for  dissolving 
the  House  ;  although  this  was  perhaps  not  strictly  constitutional ; 
but  their  giving  advice  to  EBs  Excellency  for  a  dissolution,  and 
reconstruction  simultaneously  was  adding  a  crime  to  a  blunder. 
[Hear,  hear.]  It  was  something  of  this  sort ;  a  culprit  had  been 
tried  and- condemned,  and  he  appealed  to  a  higher  Court.  Instead 
of  bringing  up  the  old  or  former  culprit,  tiiey  brought  up  a  fresh 
washed  culprit.  [Loud  laughter.]  He  conceived  that  was  at 
once  an  imworthy  advantage  taken  of  the  Crown  and  of  Bia  Ex> 
cellency,  who  was  new  to  the  country,  and  a  barefaced  violation  of 
Responsible  Government,  as  it  was  an  admission  that  the  Opposi* 
tion  were  correct  in  voting  that  as  constructed  the  then  Miiiistry 
were  not  entitied  to  confidence.  [Cheers.]  He  conceived  they 
had  violated  Responsible  Government,  too,  in  the  case  of  the  In- 
tercolonial Railroad.  He  did  not  say  whether  he  was  for  or  against 
that  great  road  ;  that  was  not  necessary  to  the  argument ;  but  he 
did  say  it  was  the  duly  of  the  Government,  after  agreeing  to  it  on 
behalf  of  Canada,  to  have  staked  their  existence  on  it.  [Cheers.] 
In  honour  they  were  bound  to  do  so  ;  and  in  consequence  of  their 
bad  faith  we  were  now  held  up  as  a  dishonourable  people  in  England 
and  the  Lower  Provinces,  whereas  it  was  only  the  Ministry  that 
was  dishonourable.  [Applause.]  It  was  also  a  violation  of  Res- 
ponsible Government  to  throw  upon  his  Excellency  or  the  prero- 
gative the  appointment  of  Mr.  Sicotte.  It  was  by  such  irrespon- 
able  stretches  of  prerogative  that  the  Stuarts  lost  the  crown,  and 
yet  the  immaculate  GHobe  fought  for  it.  [Hear,  hear.]  It 
appeared  to  him  there  was  a  great  and  obvious  determination 
among  the  low  radical  statesmen,  in  England,  to  interfere  with  our 
Responsible  Government  in  Tariff  matters,  and  no  Mimstry  had 
ever  gone  so  fieur  in  the  direction  of  countenancing  them  as  the 
present  men.     [Cheers.] 

A   PKACTICAL  POLICY  WANTED   POE  CANADA. 

He  felt  the  Government  were  invading  all  our  great  interests. 
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Tor  instanoe,  his  fina  had  had  two  ships  oommg  from  China  and 
-one  from  Brazil,  and  he  did  not  know  what  the  duty  would  be  on  &e 
tea  or  the  coffee  in  Uiem.  At  the  time  of  the  last  change,  he  had 
had  two  vessels  at  sea,  and  the  difference  in  the  duties,  sprung  sud- 
denly upon  them  by  the  Government,  was  upwards  of  $60,000  ! 
[Sensation.]  The  whole  thing  was  a  troubled  dream.  All  our 
great  interests  were  in  nightmare,  the  Grovemment  sitting  on  the 
ehest  of  our  prosperity.  [Laughter.]  He  had  abeady  alluded  to 
the  proposed  invasion  by  Mr.  Helton  of  our  manufacturing  interest, 
which  was  fast'beoonung  entitled  to  the  name  of  a  great  interest, 
80  much  so,  indeed,  that  at  this  moment  the  manufacturing  political 
influence  in  Montreal  and  other  large  places  is  more  than  the  com- 
mercial. [Hear,  hear.]  And  one  Minister,  at  least,  Mr.  Uowland, 
(for  whom  he  had  a  great  respect)  was  aware  of  the  fact  that  one 
Tesnlt  of  our  patriotic  legislation  since  1858  when  Parliament  satin 
Toronto,  was  the  existence  in  Canada  of  over  a  thousand  tanneries. 
[Hear,  hear.]  The  manufacture  of  paper,  of  wool,  of  wooden  ware 
and  agricultural  implements  has  equ^y  increased*  [Hear,  bear.] 
By  manufiEicturing  the  articles  mentioned  we  save  the  necessity  of 
sending  out  of  the  Province  at  least  two  millions  of  dollars  in  cash 
per  annum,  and  a  fews  years  hence  the  money  required  to  be  sent 
abroad  for  these  great  articles  of  necessity,  not  to  talk  of  the  innu- 
merable other  artidesnow  being  manufactured  in  the  Province,  would 
have  been  double  that  amount.  [Hear,  hear.]  By  manufacturing 
iihese  articles  we  not  only  cause  an  immensely  increased  employment 
for  our  own  population  that  are  not  fit  for  other  sorts  of  labour,  but 
we  retain  in  the  Province  the  money  for  the  use  of  the  farming  and 
o&er  interests,  tiius  not  only  increasing  our  supply  of  capital  in  the 
Province,  but  reducing  the  rate  of  interest  at  which  it  can  be  bor- 
rowed. [Cheers.]  Free-traders  will  say,  you  pay  more  for  the  articles 
jou  manufacture  than  if  you  imported  them.  Now  I  deny  that  this  is 
ihe  case.  Every  article,  I  believe  without  exception,  that  we  now 
manufacture  is  furnished  to  the  people  at  a  lower  price  than  it  was 
fiold  fbr  before  1858.  But  even  supposing  that  we  did  pay  a  higher 
price  by  the  amount  of  the  customs  duly,  this  would  not  be  injur- 
ing the  people.  It  would  only  be  making  them  pay  the  tax  indirectly. 
Instead  of  directly.    It  is  obvious  that  the  great  &ct  of  our  being  in 
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debt  eompels  us  to  coUect  .tibe  money  either  in  one  wsy  oi>  the  otkep^ 
The  only  pdicy  for  northern  countries  in  America  is  to  limit  their 
porchafies  of  foreign  labour  to  the  greatest  extent,  lor  n^tiier  &e 
Northern  States  nor  Canada  can  produce  exports  to  pay  for  even 
the  very  smallest  imports,  which  the  natural  ^^  go-a-headitiveness"  of 
our  pec^le  makes  possible.  Even  wi&  the  greatest  contraction  of  im* 
ports,  therefore,  these  would  be  miserable  countries,  except  for  the 
money  wlach  comes  adventitiouBly  into  the  country  in  the  podcetir 
of  immigrants  and  for  investment.     [Hear,  hear.}    To  the  extent, 
however,  that  our  imports  are  over  our  exports  we  pay  for  the 
balance  with  the  Province's  life  blood,  for  alUiongh  there  nury  not 
be  an  open  removal  of  the  specie  on  which  all  bank  chrcalatioin  and 
monetary  confidence  is  biult,  there  is  the  loss  of  its  equivalent;  But 
finr  being  required  to  pay  for  profligate  importatieDS  the  money  got 
through  immigration  and  otherwise,  would  be  an  increase  of  the  coufi«> 
try's  fife  blood — an  extension  of  the  basis  on  which  the  pjran^ 
of  our  Provincial  prosperity  reposes.     [Hear,  hear.]  True  pdkical 
reform,  (such  as  we  had  before  the  CHobe  came  to  Canada)  ia^  itta 
progresrive  state  of  society  such  as  we  have  in  America,  tba  truest 
conservatism.    We  must  be  economical  not  only  in  applying,  the 
people's  money  f<^  thetf  own  benefit,  but  in  securing,  for  our  ofwa 
people  ail  the  employment  we  can,  in  making  tiie  articles  we  re- 
quire, semg  that  when  the  manufiftcturers  live  in  a  foreign  eouatiy 
th^  are  not  consuming  the  productions  of  the  Canadian  fieurms.  No 
country  can  be  great  without  having  rotation  of  crops,  and  no  ooua^ 
try  can  have  this  without  having  a  manufacturing  population  to  eat 
the  produce  which  was  not  exportable.  [Cheers.]  And  so  glaringly 
untrue  is  the  industriously  emulated  notion  that  such  poUoy  would 
be  injurious  to  the  agricultural  dassy  that  my  whole  object  in  insist* 
ing  on  fimiting  the  Province  imports  of  manufiBicturers,  and  raising 
up  factories  alongside  our  farms,  is  to  benefit  tiie  OaMndyao  fwnner^ 
and  through  hiiB  aU  othw  eksses,  knowing  full  well,  as  I  do,,  that  it  is 
theonlysolidand  permanent  foundatbafer  thd  prosperity  of  tbe^un.- 
tiy,  I  ?ras)ong  ago  wamed,by  witnessing  the  sadfiite  of  Lower  Canada^ 
^irtiese  soil  has  been  exhausted  by  overcropping  wiA  wheats  Lower 
Oanada  blindly  IbBowed  the  interested  or  ig^ratiti  aiviee  of  tbf 
BlMriif  PoIitMal  Sconoousts^  and  oonfinedhtrself  !(►  gfWHHtfUfktaf 
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/or  esqxfrty  little  dreamiiig  hem  lax^e  a  percentage  each  year  it  took 
to  xepreaent  tiie  deterioration  of  the  soil  under  eaeh  treatment  of  it. 
And  what  I  wish  for  Upper  Canada  is  a  sjaten^  of  rotation  of  crope^ 
ta  render  idiidi  posiible  it  is  essential  for  na  to  hate  an  oppidanip 
or  mannfactnriBg  popnlation  to  eat  the  regetables  and  other  perishr 
aUa  or  bnUcj  pvodiictioos  of  the  Canadian  famer.  I  wty  beie  also 
men^tion,  Aat  which  has  kng  been  etident  to  me,  that  if  psonucTioir 
and  agricuhiiral  improToment  are  to  get  justice  in  Canada,  we  mnat 
ocig^iate  a  sys^  of  large,  rdiahle,  Nw-^issunfa  xhstiltutions, 
which  we  mig^t  call  ▲onicuuiraAL  bahzs^  fipom  wl^oh  our  {arme];a 
eoold  get  a^adyanoeito  the  extent  of  onecthird,  or  se^  of  the  value 
of  thrar  real  eotato  -which  advanoathej.  mJLght-pajiUp  ajt-anj  fame^ 
but  would  not  be  bound  to  paj  up  tiU  the  .end  of  a  certain  period, 
•aj  tfairtj.  jeaia — the  borrovsr  maUng  an  ammal  payment  to  cover 
interest  <df  money,  a  sinking  fiind  to  provide  for  pi^yment  of  the 
principle  in  thirty  years,  and  a  lih  msurance  preinjium  to  secu^re  his 
ppnoperty  beii^  &ee  fi»m  debt  in  case  of  his  death  before  the  loim 
is  paid  o£  SucI^  ia  the  Provincial  policy  which  for  thi)rty  yeara  I 
have  seen  to  be  iiie  best  fin*  Canada,  and  the  viewa  which  I  have 
now  expressed  are  tliose  yrbidi  I  expect  to  continue  to  hold  to  the 
end*  (Loud  cheers.)  I  have  thoa  shown  that  the  course  of  the 
Bfinistry  directly  injures  the  Credit,  Trade  aad  Manufacturing  and 
Mechanical  interests  of  Canada,  and  indirectly  du^mgh  tbese,^  the 
great  agricultural  interests. 

USL.  BROWK'S  WATJLh  QOmWTlOH  WITH  THB  MINISTRY. 

The  presQift  Government,  like  Mr.  Brown  and  the  Premier,  its 
head«  are'united>  not  by  any  common  principle  but  common  aban- 
donment of  principle.  They  have  polluted  our  Provincial  pros- 
perity at  its  source,  and  there  must  therefore  necessarily  be  an  im- 
pure stream^  Though  having  respectable  names  among  them,  their 
character  as  a  Ministry  could  not  be  lower.  [Hear,  hear.]  They 
immitate  to  the  life,  the  well-known  trick  of  the  turf  in  England^ 
The  Jockey  %ltp8  his  weiyh  and  appears,  tiU  found  out,  the  win^ 
ner.  So  the  Grits  have  let  slip  every  principle  for  which  they  con- 
tended.  Ihey  therefore  have  attained  a  short  but  not  honourable 
triumpL     [Cheers.]     Hateful  and  hating  eyoie  ai^iother,  deceiving 
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«nd  being  deceived  ifl  ike  nature  of  th«r  cat  and  dog  life.  [Lmigh- 
ter  1  He  Rfr.  Buchanan]  had  tried  hard  to  think  of  any  deaerip- 
iion  that  could  be  given  of  tfie  respective  positions  towards  each 
other  of  Mr.  George  Brown  and  Mr.  Sandfield  Macdonald.  Th«r 
positions  seem  not  unlike  tiiose  of  the  great  rival  maulators  of  nature 
of  old  whom  we  read  of.  Zeuxis  of  Heradea,  the  great  artist, 
painted  Wmself  witii  a  tray  before  him,  on  whidi  were  grapes ;  and 
so  well  did  he  simulate  grapes  tiiat  the  birds  flew  at  the  pctore  to 
eat  the  fruit.  His  rival,  Parrhasius,  of  Ephesus,  to  bis  chagrin, 
suggested  that  Zeuxis  could  not  have  painted  the  man  [himself] 
very  truly,  otiierwise  he  would  have  finghtened  away  the  inrds. 
Still  ZeuDS,  confident,  [Mr.  Brown  to  the  life,  if  he  supposed  him- 
self rivalled]  called  upon  his  rival  no  longer  to  delay  to  draw  ande 
the  curtain  and  show  his  poture ;  but  the  pcture  of  Patihaains 
f  Sandfield]  was  the  curtain  itself,  which  Zeuxis  had  mistaken  fi)r 
real  drapery.  Zeuxis  lost  the  day,  for  he  had  only  deceived  the 
birds  while  Parrhamus  had  deceived  Zeuns.  [Laughter  and  ap- 
plause.] A  newspaper  had  just  been  placed  in  his  [Mr.  Buchanan's] 
hand  which  stated  that  he  had  in  Pariiament  called  Mr.  Brown 
a  lineal  descendant  of  his  Satanic  Majesty ;  tiie  person  handing  it 
requested  tixat  he  would  explain  about  this  dreadful  imputation. 
[Lauditer.]  He  had  never  said  any  such  tlung.  The  report  arose 
from  a  mis-appiehension  by  a  reporter  in  the  gaUery  of  Parliament. 
He  [Mr  B.]  was  merely  showing  that  a  politician  bemg  popular 
did  not  mie  it  plain  tiiat  he  was  good.  He  did  not  adduce  tiie 
most  memorable  of  aU  instances  where  the  crowd  cried  "  away  with 
him  away  witii  him ;  crucify  him,  crucify  him."  All  he  said  was 
that  it  had  always  struck  him  tiiat  Mr.  Brown  must  be  a  Imeal  de- 
scendant of  tiiat  personage,  regarding  whom  it  is  rekted  tiiat  to  him 
tiie  people  all  adhered,  from  tiie  least  even  to  the  greatest,  and  yet 
he  ^a  deceiver,  [sorcerer]  tiie  strengtii  of  his  character  consist- 
ing of  nettling  innate,  of  no  strengtii  of  his  own,  but  of  tiie  weak- 
ness of  the  charactor  of  lus  dupes. 

w  Indeed  the  pleMan  leanad  w  gnat 
Of  b«ias  cheated  as  to  cheat ; 
A*  lookers  on  feel  moet  delight, 
That  least  perceWe  the  jugglert  slight ; 
And  stm  the  less  they  understand, 
The  more  they  admire  hU  slight  of  hand." 
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[Laughter  and  cheers.]  The  reporter  alluded  to  evident^  mistook 
ike  word  adhered^  and  thought  that  he  [Mr.  B.]  said  feared,  he 
irhom  all  men  feared  having  been  a  liar  from  the  becoming.  [Ghreat 
laughter.] 

BNaiilSH  IBBB  T&ADB  SUBVIBBSIYB  OF  BMPIBE. 

He  was  anxious  to  use  plain  language,  as  every  one  else  in  Cana- 
da seemed  afraid  to  do  so,  regarding  the  British.  Government's 
position  towards  her  colonies.  England  herself  has  succumbed  to 
a  fEMstion,  holding  the  doctrine  of  Robespierre — 

"Perissentles  Colonies, 
Platot  qa'an  prineipe.'' 

Perish  the  Colonies  rather  than  our  theory.  [Hear,  hear.]  The 
adoption  by  England  for  herself  of  this  transcendental  principle  has 
all  but  lost  the  Colonies,  and  her  madly  attempting  to  make  it  the 
principle  of  the  British  Empire  would  entirely  alienate  the  Colonies. 
Though  pretending  to  unusual  intelligence,  the  Manchester  Schools 
(like  our  Clear  Grits),  are,  as  a  class,  as  void  of  knowledge  of  the 
world  as  of  patriotic  principle.  [Cheers.]  They  do  not  know  that 
Free  Trade  is  the  covirary  principle  to  that  of  Empire^  [Mr.  Buch- 
anan repeated  this  again  and  again,]  or  that  if  you  take  every  dirty 
child  oflF  the  street  and  treat  him  like  your  own  child,  your  own 
child  will  very  soon  come  to  see  that  he  is  only  treated  like  the  dirty 
child,  and  very  soon  be  unable  to  feel  diflFerentiy  from  the  dirty 
child.  Your  own  child  will  soon  experience  that  it  is  a  levelling 
down,  not  a  levelling  up.  [Cheers.]  To  take  a  practical  exam- 
ple, vital  to  ourselves  of  the  result  of  the  Free  Trade  measure  of 
1846,  to  which  the  Manchester  School,  through  inflaming  the  minds 
of  the  people  of  England,  drove  Sir  Robert  Peel — [Hear,  hear.] 
Take  the  Niagara  River,  whic^  is  the  boundary  line  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  The  lot  of  200  acres  at  the  end  of  the 
Suspension  Bpdge  on  the  American  side  had  the  advantages  of  both 
the  American  and  British  Markets,  while  the  lot  of  200  acres  on 
file  north  side  in  Canada  had  only  the  British  Markets ;  the  Amer- 
ican &rmer,  in  a  word,  got  a  shilling  per  bushel  (from  the  AmericanV 
Ipmng  an  immense  home  demand  bmi  their  manufiKsturing  popu^ 
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lafiim^)fQrlii«'wbeat  more  th«r  ttie  Canada  famef  could  g^.  A$ 
lefii  bjr  the  flPee^  trade  measures  of  Bngbmd,  it  was  the  iatevest  off 
Oanada  to  be  annezed  to  tibe  Uiutod  Stotos.  So  miiiicb  for  Hat 
Legislation  of  the  great  Sir  Robert  Peel.     [Hear,  hear.] 

j^GMffuLvum  ovti  o]ffi:-0iaAT  nflrrflUBST. 

But  it  is  well  for  Canada  that  she  can  ajfinrd  to  throw  theories 
to  the  winds,  harmg  a  certain  and  unfisuling  barometer  of  her 
great  interests.  In  her  farmers,  Canada  has  a  great  class,  the 
prosperity  of  which  seenres  ihe  prosperitj  of  aH  other  classes ;  tK> 
that  the  tme  economical  foliog  of  C^swadd  i»  to  promote  the  proB- 
perity  of  the  Canadian  farmer.  And  how  is  this  to  be  done  is  the 
sin^j  political  question  of  the  Canadian  patriot.  [Cheers^]  Yet 
— to  the  shame  of  British  stateemMi  be  it  said — ^a  question  so 
momentous  to  Canada  was  known  to  have  no  eonaideration  in 
England,  when  she,  in  1846,  diametrioally  altored  her  policy-  and 
repealed  all  the  old  distmctiona  between  Canadian  and  American 
produce  in  her  markets.  The  direct  and  immediate  effect  of  tfaos 
precipitate  introduction  of  free  imports  (for  it  is  net  Free  Trade) 
into  the  mother  country  was  most  disastrous  to  Canada,  and  waa» 
more  likely  to  prove  subyersive  of  her  loyalty  than  any  thing  that 
cotdd  have  been  anticipated ;  for  it  left  the  Canadian  farmer  (on 
the  North  Bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence)  only  the  English  mariEot 
for  his  produce  in  which  he  has  to  compete  (after  paying  all  frei j^ 
ami  expenses  across  the  Atlahtic,)  with  wheat  of  countries  where 
labour  and  money  are  not  worth  one-third  what  those  are  in  Can^i,da^ 
while  it  gave  to  the  American  farmer  (on  the  South  Bank  of  the 
St.  Lawrence)  this  English  market  of  which  to  avail  himself,  when 
ever  it -suited  him,  m  addition  to  the  American  market. 

THB  BBOKPBOCITr  TRXilZY. 

Haigpily  tke  British  Oovanuneat  sair  intime  ^e  error  cawmittat 
ia  bringing  abent  Aiatate  of  tbingyitwoidd  have  beaninfOfyihlt^ 
to  retain,  ^yon^Britieh.  frineiplea^ttoCanadaa— British- j»rinfijliii 
alw^fpinfidYiflB  tha^  idea  (that  Ibe  cituost^  Sritaia  ia  ^wiML 
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-Of  retaining  tenitoiy^  k  to  Uess  not  to  blight  it^  And  Lord 
iSgin  bribed  the  Americana  bj  ahaaring  with  them  our  fishery 
and  Nsv^ailion  li^ts,  to  giro  us  tke  Beciprocaty  Treaty,  vhich» 
while  it  exiatey  renores  the  Oanadian  Sekimer's  cause  of  complaint, 
[Hear^  hear.]  Now,  therefore  the  preservation  of  ttus  Beci- 
proci^  with  the  United  States  is  diewn  to  be  not  only  the  inte- 
rest of  the  £Eknnez8y  and  through  them  o[  aD  others  in  Canada,  but 
the  British  Government,  as  without  it  Canadians  are  lefk  in  a  ppsfr- 
tion  to  be  much  benefitted  by  Canada  being  annexed  to  the  Umt<4 
States.  I  speak  plainly,  viewing  him  the  moat  loyal  man  who  speaks 
most  plainly  at  such  a  crisis.     [Applause.] 

AN  AHERICAN  ZOLLVERSDr  THB  INTERBST  OF  TBI  EMPIRB. 

And  this  Beciprocity  Treaty  can  only  eventually  be  secured  and 
Tendered  permanent,  by  the  British  Government  adopting  a  Policy 
which  would  look  without  jealousy  on  the  decentralization  of  the 
manufacturing  power  of  the  Empire — a  principle  which  would 
aggrandise  the  British  Empire,  and  be  an  incalculable  benefit  to 
the  working  classes  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland.  To  preserve 
the  Empire,  Britain  has  to  yield  the  selfish  principle  of  centralizing^ 
which  has  ruined  Ireland  and  India,  so  far  as  such  countries  could 
he  ruinedy  and  cost  us  the  old  American  colonies.  (Hear,  hear.) 
The  principle  of  decentralimg  the  manufactures  of  the  Empire  is 
a  principle  which  would  secure  for  the  Empire  an  enormous  addi- 
tional trade  and  influence.  Through  the  instrumentality  of  some 
one  or  other  of  her  dependencies  (which  might  be  called  Engliynd 
in  America — England  in  Australia — England  in  India,  &;c.,  &c.,) 
^he  could  secure  firee  trade  for  all  her  mechanics  who  chose  to  go 
to  these  favored  localities,  with  countries  that  could  never  agree 
to  firee  trade  direct  with  England,  without  ^ving  a  death  blow  to 
^eir  comparatively  comfortable  population.  For  instance,  Eng- 
land could  never  get  free  trade  with  the  Umted  States  in  manufac- 
tured goods,  but  no  doubt  ^e  United  States  would  be  prepared  to 
extend  the  Beciprocity  Treaty  with  Canada,  thus  throwing  do^ 
afi  interior  Custom  Houses  between  Canada  and  the  United  Statoa. 
which  done,  the  Englishman,  by  coming  to  Canada,  and  manufao^ 
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turmg  his  goods  at  our  endless  water  powers  will  be  able  to  say^ 
the  25  per  cent,  charged  on  the  same  goods  going  direct  from  Eng* 
land  to  the  United  States,  and  hundreds  of  mill-owners  now  in 
uneasy  circumstances  in  England,  would,  under  such  an  arrange- 
ment, immediately  transfer  to  Canada  their  machinery  and  hands 
to  tiie  infinite  benefit  of  the  population  thus  removed,  and  to 
the  aggrandizement  of  the  empire.     (Cheers.)    And  this  is  the- 
main  thing  wanted  by  the  Canadian  farmer^  permanently  ^  as  giving 
him  a  market  on  the  spot  for  his  roots  and  spring  crops,  thus 
rendering  rotation  of  crops  possible,  while  it  would  give  him  also> 
that  which  is  so  valuable  to  him  in  the  present  (until  he  gets  his 
rotation  of  crops  established),  the  superior  market  for  his  white 
wheat  furnished  in  the  United  States  by  the  Reciprocity  Treaty. 
(Hear,  hear).    To  the  United  States,  and  more  especially  to  the 
Western  States,  as  making  the  St.  Lawrence  the  great  highway  of 
America,  free  trade  and  navigation  with  Canada  would  give  great 
development,  would  give,  in  a  word,  all  the  commercial  advantages 
of  annexation.     (Hear,  hear.)     The  natural  policy  of  Canada  is 
seen  clearly  therefore  to  be  the  establishment  of  an  American  Zoll- 
verein,  such,  as  exists  among  the  German  States.     Under  this  the 
United  States  and  Canada  would  neither  of  them  levy  any  customs 
taxes  on  their  frontiers,  but  only  at  the  seaports  from  Labrador  to 
Mexico— the  same  duties  being  levied,  and  each  country  getting  its 
share  in  the  proportion  of  its  population.      Let  it  be  therefore 
resolved,  that  for  our  commercial  system,  the  principle  should  be 
adopted  by  Canada  of  an  American  Zollverein,  or  in  other  words^ 
free  tfade  with  America,  but  not  with  Europe.     Why  should  Eng- 
land be  jealous  or  oppose  this  ?    Is  not  Canada  just  England  in 
America  ?    If  Canadians  get  an  advantage,  they  wish  no  monoply 
of  it.     Every  old  countryman  is  welcome  to  come  and  share  it. 
(Much  cheering).    And  this  will  be  a  very  fair  compromise  be* 
tween  the  views  of  the  two  classes  of  friends  of  the  Canadian  farmer, 
one  of  which  holds  that  our  fanner  is  to  be  most  benefitted  by 
general  free  trade  and  direct  taxation,  and  the  other  by  keeping 
our  money  in  the  country  through  the 'restriction  of  importations 
and  indirect  taxation.     The  Reciprocity  Treaty  is  a  temporary 
relief  to  us ;  but  it  may  be  only  a  temporary  one.    As  our  home 
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market  increases  through  the  enlargement  of  onr  cities  and  towns, 
we  shall  be  more  independent  of  the  market  of  the  United  States. 
Bat  he  (Mr.  Buchanan)  believed  that  as  a  necessary  consequence 
of  the  free  trade  legislation  of  England,  Canada  will  require  Eng- 
land to  assent  to  the  establishment  of  two  things,  on  the  subject  of 
which  time  did  not  permit  him  now  further  to  enlarge.  1st,  An 
American  Zollverein.  2nd,  Canada  to  be  made  neutral  territory 
in  time  of  any  war  between  England  and  the  United  States. 

Those  who  can  estimate  the  l;errible  difficulties,  if  not  impoasi- 
biUties  of  such  arrangements,  wiUbegin  to  form  some  idea  of  the  crime 
committed  by  the  statesmen  of  England  in  taking  so  serious  a  step 
in  the  dark  as  the  adoption  of  the  princijde  of  Free  Trade,  or  in 
other  words  of  tiie  contrary  principle  to  that  of  Empire  !  [Hear, 
hear.]  To  return  to  the  more  immediate  consideration  of  the  Pro- 
vincial Ministry. 

THE  GKITS — WHO  AND  WHAT  ARE  THBY  ? 

His  opinion  was  that  it  would  be  far  better  to  have  Mr.  Brown 
openly  and  honestly  in  office,  than,  as  at  present,  behind  the  scenes  of 
Mr.  Sandfield  McDonald's  Ministry,  especially  (as  has  been  shewn  by 
Ihe  illustration  of  Parrhasius)  there  is  nothing  else  behind.  [Laugh- 
ter.] At  the  same  time  he  would  not  be  understood  as  admitting  that 
Mr.  Brown  has  any  fitness  whatever  for  the  Government.  *  On  the 
contrary  it  was  his  opinion  that  there  is  not  a  man  in  the  country  with 
much  less  fitness,  or  whose  rumble  is  in  much  greater  proportion  to 
his  ^^  gumption.''  [Much  laughter.]  For  instance  no  man  with  any 
judgment  could  have  gone  against  Robert  Baldwin  for  a  member 
of  our  Upper  House.  Mr,  Brown's  chief,  if  not  only  claim  to 
office,  is  that  his  having  place  and  power  is  the  only  condition  on 
which  he  wiU  agree  not  to  enflame  the  people  and  make  them  dan- 
gerous, even  if  he  himself  is  not  seditious.  [Hear,  hear.]  Gritism 
is  a  sort  of  bastard  child  of  Malcolm  Cameron — [Laughter] — which 
even  he  afterwards  got  ashamed  of  and  repudiated.  [Grreat  laugh- 
ter.] It  is  in  a  word,  a  conspiracy  of  the  most  uneducated,  with 
some  honourable  exceptions,  of  the  community,  not  only  to  share, 
but  to  monopolize  all  offices  of  trust  and  employment,  both  provin- 
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€iftl  and  local*  [Loud  sod  long  contintied  dieenng.]  T^timtsgfi' 
9  its  life,  and  paiarona^  w3l  be  its  death.  All  its  members  are 
not  bad,  but  evety  man  of  ourions  or  unsettled  views  political  or 
religioas  is  of  its  party.  [CSieeis.]  It  is  a  copspiraoj  of  small  tod 
bod  men,  not  an  embodiment  of  large  and  good  principles.  [Ofa^eiB.] 
And  neyer  was  liiere  more  necessity  tban  at  ttiis  present  timein 
Canada  for  the  good  of  all  parties  to  be  shoulder  to  shoulder  j  dnd 
back  to  hack  ;  "  their  common  conyictioin  having  at  length  come  to 
be  tliat  they  individnally  are  as  little  justified  in  refusing,  on  ac- 
count of  slight  political  differences,  to  jom  in  defence  of  their  com- 
mon country  against  these  Qrit  leaders,  [with  whom  the  great  bulk 
of  their  fiAowers  have  no  interests  in  conunon]  as  one  woold  be  to 
refuse  to  turn  out  with  the  whole  peoide  of  a  nei^bouriiood  against 
a  pack  of  hungiy  wdves  threatening  their  farm  yards.  [Loud 
cheers.]  He  [Mr.  Buchanan]  denied  that  ihey  were  ihe  liberal 
party  of  Upper  Canada.  If  they  were  so,  we  might  say  with 
Madame  Roland — ^^  O  Liberty,  what  crimes  are  committed  m  thy 


name." 


"  Bnt  France  got  drank  with  blood  to  romit  crlmei 

And  fatal  have  her  Saturnalia  been  j 

To  Freedom's  caose,  in  erery  age  and  clime. 

^\  When  bad  men  conspire,  good  men  must  combine."  [Loud  and 
continued  cheering.] 


"A  PLEA  AGAINST  ANNEXATION." 


A  lietter  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  the  Toronto  Olobe^ 
by  Mr.  Buchanan^  January  Gth,  1864. 
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A  PLEA  AGAINST  ANNEXATION. 

{To  the  Editor  of  the  Globe.) 

Sir,— sMj  speech  in  Toronto,  on  which  you  make  remarks  in 
to-daj's  Globe,  was  intended  as  a  plea  against  annexation  ;  and  I 
think  on  reflection  you  will  see  that  you  were  not  justified  in  de- 
scribing it  as  ''a  plea  for  annexation."  If  a  person  warns  another 
of  a  precipice  towards  which  his  steps  are  bent,  this  is  held  to 
be  an  evidence  of  his  desire  to  save  him,  not  the  contrary ;  so  I 
have  since  1846,  the  English  Free  Trade  era,  raised  my  warning 
voice  in  regard  to  what  I  then  saw,  and  still  see,  must  be  the  fatal 
results,  in  dismembering  the  Empire,  of  the  adoption  by  England 
of  a  policy  of  free  imports  in  the  face  of  her  not  being  able  to  se- 
cure for  herself  or  her  colonies  free  exports.  It  is  the  grossest  fraud 
and  delusion  to  name  England's  principle  Free  Trade,  while  it  is 
only  free  imports,  a  one-sided  system  which  even,  if  tolerable  in 
an  old  and  rich  country,  would  never  be  so  in  a  new  and  poor  coun- 
try like  Canada.  I  cannot  allow  myself  to  believe  that  you  hold 
essentially  different  opinions  from  me ;  and  if  so,  I  would  be  delight- 
ed to  alter  mine  if  you  could  only  show  me  good  reasons  for  such 
alteration. 

My  convictions  since  1846  have  been  that  England,  by  her  adop- 
tion of  her  principle  of  Free  Trade,  adopted  a  principle  which  ren- 
ders the  principle  of  Empire  comparatively  useless,  if  not  altogether 
impracticable ;  that  in  doing  so  she  did  not  in  the  least  take  into 
consideration  the .  position  and  interests  of  her  outlying  dominions, 
especially  Canada ;  and  to  be  more  particular,  that  by  her  Free 
Trade  measures  England  has  left  it  to  the  interest  of  the  farmers  of 
Canada  to  be  annexed  to  the  United  States,  unless  we  get  Recipro- 
<nty  with  that  country.  Now  I  desire  to  ask  you  the  simple  ques- 
tion, whether  or  not  you  think  different  from  me  as  to  this  position 
of  the  Canadian  farmer  ?     And  if,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  do  not 
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disagree,  why  should  we  not,  throwing  little  matters  of  politics  to  the 
winds  (and  aQ  other  matters  are  little  politics),  be  able  to  unite  in 
trying  to  get  such  concession  from  England,  by  way  of  Zollverein  or 
otherwise,  as  will  preserve  Canada  to  England  in  the  best  possible 
way,  viz.,  by  preventing  our  population  being  deeply  injured  by  not 
giving  up  ttie  connection  ? 

You  do  me  great  injustice  in  supposing  that  I  would  expect  it 
possible  that  Englfuid  will  ^ve  up  Free  Trade  in  time  to  suit  our 
purpose.  Its  effects  on  herK)wn  people  is  what  she  will  first  consider 
just  as  the  effects  on  our  population  of  English  Free  Trade  should  be 
the  first  consideration  of  Canada.  And  as  to  your  difficulty  in  suppos- 
ing it  impossible  that  Canada  should  have  Uie  advantage  of  a  Zoll- 
verein, andalso  of  being  neutral  ground,  arises  from  your  insisting  on 
viewing  Canada  a  separate  thing  from  instead  of  a  part  of  England. 
You  view  the  consideration  to  be  as  to  what  England  might  part 
with  to  another  people,  instead  of  as  to  what  she  can  extend  to  her 
own  people.  You  take  for  granted  (that  which  I  hold  not  true) 
that  England  would  lose  by  giving  to  Canada  the  whole  liberty  in 
regard  to  her  tariff  of  a  country,  as  I  propose. 

It  seems  tome  unworthy  of  you  to  use  such  arguments  as  '^  No, 
^^  no,  Mr.  Buchanan,  the  loyalty  of  reformers  is  not  in  their  pockets, 
^^  though  that  of  the  party  to  which  you  belong  certainly  is,  as  both 
^^  past  and  present  abundantly  proves."  For  my  part,  I  belong  to 
no  party  (ilie  position  of  a  larger  class  than  at  present  belongs  to 
both  the  parties),  not  seeing  any  party  that  holds  views  sufficiently 
Canadian  or  patriotic  ;  and  to  the  extent  I  may  appear  to  support 
a  party,  it  is  only  an  evidence  of  my  idea  of  its  opponents  being 
worse !  But  as  to  those  many  farmers  and  others  who  are  of  the 
Conservative  party,  you  know  that  if  they  did  not  monopolize  all 
the  loyalty  of  the  Provmce  in  1812, 1887  and  1862  (at  the  Trent 
alarm),  they  at  least  were  not  behind  those  whom  you  call  reformers 
in  loyalty.  I  believe  that  every  reflecting  man  in  all  these  classecr 
must  feel  that  Canada  is  deeply  injured  by  not  having  access  to  the 
markets  of  the  United  States ;  and  I  cannot  see  why  his  having  moral 
courage  to  say  so,  should  be  caQed  having  his  loyalty  in  his  pocket  I 

Yours  respectfully, 

Isaac  Buchanan. 
Hamilton,  Jan.  6, 1864. 
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The  Editor  feels  that  no  apology  is  necessary  for  the  republication 
of  the  articles  contamed  in  this  pamphlet,  as  from  their  recognized 
yaluoi  the  work  was  undertaken  at  the  urgent  solicitation  of  so  many 
persons  interested  in  the  trading  polity  of  Can&da.  The  Editor 
haying  been  the  author  of  the  ^^  Sketches  of  Celebrated  CanadiqnSj* 
in  which  appears  a  lengthened  and  accurate  statement  of  the  career 
and  of  the  vast  services  rendered  the  country  by  Mr.  Buchanan, 
no  doubt  pointed  him  out  as  a  person  who  would  be  most  likely  to 
be  well  acquainted  with  the  subject,  and  with  which  Mr.  Buchanan's 
name  has  been  so  long  and  so  prominentiy  identified.  Their  repro- 
duction is  the  more  necessary  from  the  &ct  that  these  articles 
possess  a  public  interest  which  must  commend  them  to  the  atten- 
tion of  all  who  take  an  interest  in  the  welfare  of  Canada;  and 
furtiier,  that  a  wrong  impression  may  not  be  allowed  to  go  abroad 
«f  the  nature  of  Mr.  Buchanan's  scheme,  both  as  an  instrument  of 
philanthropy  in  favour  of  the  working  classes  of  the  mother  country 
and  of  British  America ;  and  lastiy,  in  order  that  a  wider  tiroulft- 
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iion  may  be  given  to  his  refutation  of  the  slanders  sought  to  be 
fiistened  upon  a  political  parfy  on  his  account  by  the  Editor  of  the 
Toronto  Globe  and  others  of  that  ^^  ilk."  Mr.  Buchanan's  often 
expressed  view  is,  that  he  is  the  greatest  Canadian  patriot  who  prac- 
tically effects  most  for  the  well-being  and  elevation  of  the  masses  in 
this  country.  This  also  he  holds  to  be  the  best  evidence  of  a  man's 
having  more  than  lip-loyalty  to  the  British  Government,  as  itleaves 
the  Canadian  nothing  to  envy  in  the  United  States.  He  points  out 
that  all  our  leaders  of  provincial  politics,  (equally  with  the 
Political  Economists,  or  Manchester  School,  who  now  rule  the  legis- 
lation of  England)  are  wilfully  blind  to  this,  as  shown  by  their 
not  making  the  question  of  the  greatest  and  best  paid  employment 
of  their  own  people  the  first  question  in  their  country's  politics,  and 
in  their,  in  fact,  not  making  it  a  question  at  all,  anything  patriotic- 
ally selfish  seeaiing^nDw  to  he  lauded  to  scorn.  At  the  time  of 
ihe  Free  Trade  Era  (1846)  Mr.  Buchanan  wrote  as  follows  when 
in  the  old  country,  under  the  titie  : 

"  SIB  B.  PEEL  OYERLOOKED  THE  GEEAT  FACT  OF  QUE  HAVING  COLONIES 
WHEN  HE  PEOFOSED  FBEE  IRAD£r>£BEE  TRADE  AND  COLONIES  SEEK 
THINGS  INCOMPATIBLE  WTTH  EACH  OTHEB.  BAPID  ALIENATION  Ot* 
COLONISTS,  OB  DEEPENING  OF  THE  EXTBEMITIES  OF.TBM  EMPXHE. 

• 

^  Hie  petU  mails'*  slatesnen  of  the  present  day  are  tlat>wng 
up/those  noble  countries  called  the  Britidi  Oolonies  with  the  same 
nomhakmoB  as  tliby  darted  from  tiie  patriotic  masims  eafied 
British  prifMiples.    To  the  countries  and  the  principles  alkdedl 


"  *  ^\i»  race  of  sinall  mepi  4ea<pribecl  hj  Gba|pb«ad|. '  Jj^VQfB  Jbpiiune  qi^i  wf^ 
tiilgae  par  un  toa  di^cistf^  pac  des  XDanierea  libres  et  ^toucdies.'  BritiBb  prin- 
ciples Imnisiied  by  tfaem  from  tbeir  own  conntry  hare  taken  refbge  in  America. 
Ttelblk>«lag  is  iW  dsttfaranoe  of  the  gieatost  Vbrv^  AvnticMi,  iiM^'  Bm. 
%9I7  Q^j,  ^t  itarfQS  Fieee  Tra#  '  €o9c«Mi«i|S  lo  4wctfn  pgwfffs,  .|»  i^r 
riTalsieaI<M)8^gf  par  gto.^tb,  and  ftnzioma  to  impede  one  oawwd  pro|p^«9S. 
Efieouragtptifd  to  domettic  induitry  U  a.conctition.to  our  fdUnihcUiztnfl  It  is  a 
ceneessiott  by  the  wbole  to  the  whole ;  for  every  part  of  the  conntry  possesses 
a^spaeiilf^to  ■■uitie<iw,  and  ereiy  psit  of  tlie  ooiM»try  mere  or  le^s^iee* 
Hyyffcy^ypib'  A#d  the  Free  .Xri^  PC  Tlniwi^  In  .ctan^MM  tfiW^« 
'l^e.has  jnf^n^d.hls.bebby  sod  iiv  deli^qDM^ed  ^  J^yix  and  wjiifPr^P  ^ 
s)^6d,  0T«r  all  factp,  obf  taclei  and  impediments  that  lie  in^Ua  i^y/ '  " 

Isaac  Bvoiasav. 
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to  diere  is  the  same  moral  certamt j  of  a  glorious  resurrection,  but 
whether  this  shall  occur  before  or  after  these  have  been  driven  to 
repudiate  the  name  of  British,  and  to  take  refuge  under  the 
American  flag  depends  on  how  long  the  national  delusion  shall  con- 
tinue that  holds  up  such  men  as  Peel,  Gladstone  and  Earl  Grey. 
In  the  meantime  the  condition  of  the  colonial  proprietors  is  being 
made  more  and  more  desperate.  Gladstone's  administration  of 
Peel's  principles,  and  especially  his  celebrated  dispatch  to  Canada, 
ip  which  (banishing  from  his  memory  all  our  American  experience) 
he  boldly  asserted  that  the  Colonial  tie  was  secured  by  the  tradi- 
tionary prejudices  of  tiie  Colonists !  reminds  us  of  the  treatment 
received  by  a  dis^^iu^ed  French  traveller  who  was  shipwrecked 
on  ike  coast  of  Barbary ;  to  dry  19^  his  tears  the  Barbarians  thxew 
dust  in  his  eyes !  But  to  describe  the  effects  of  the  princi^des  of 
pelitieal  eoooomj  as  aAwmBtered  to  the  Colonies  by  Bari  Grey,  it 
is  impossible  to  fisd  laagoage.  The  eloquent  language  <^  Sheridan, 
instead  of  overstating,  far  understates  tiie  case  ;  for  so  pestiferom 
to  ^tirii  ihtereets  is  tiie  breath  of  our  late  geometrical  legislation 
that  it  at  once  succeeds  in  blasting  all  agricultural  pursuits  at  home 
and  in  the  colonies,  and  at  the  9ame  time  invigorates  the  national 
industry  of  our  opponents  and  enemies,  reanimating  even  their 
aeeuised  dave  trade. 

^^  It  looks  as  if  some  ftUed  monster  had  made  his  passage  tiirough 
the  coimtry,  whose  pestifinxms  breath  had  blasted  more  than  its- 
voracious  appetite  could  devour.  *  •  *  « 
Am  I  ask^d  ifbj  these  people  arose  in  such  concert?  Because  they 
were  people  m  human  shape ;  because  patience  under  the  detested 
tyranny  of  man  is  rebellion  to  tiie  sovereignty  of  God ;  because 
-atle^anoe  to  that  power  that  ^ves  us  the  forms  of  men  commands 
to  mamti^  tiie  rifffds  of  men.  •  «  ♦,  • 
l^ver  was  ^is  unestinguisfaable  larutii  destroyed  from  the  heart 
that  man  is  not  the  property  <tf  man,  that  human  power  is  a  trust 
for  human  benefit ;  and  that  when  it  is  abused,  revenge  becomes- 
Justice  if  not  the  bouadenduty  of  tlie  injured.  These,  my  Lords, 
^rete  ilie.caiiisea  why  these  people  rose/' 
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THE  REORGANIZATON  OF  PABTT  GOVEBNHENT  THE  GREAT  POLITICAL 

NECESSITY. 

^'  But  the  fact  is,  says  Mr.  Buchanan  m  a  more  recent  pamphlet, 
that  in  the  foul  atmosphere  of  the  modem  Economists,  political  life, 
equally  with  physical,  is  extinguished,  and  a  great  practical  Beyo- 
lution  has  stolen  on  the  country,  not  the  less  real  that  it  has  been 
a  silent  one. 

^^  At  this  moment,  such  a  thing  as  ^  parly,'  based  upon  a  prin^ 
ciple  distinct  from  its  opponents,  has  ceased  to  exist !  and  in  the 
future  it  will  be  told  to  the  everlasting  credit  of  the  spirit  of  BriUsh 
party  that  it  refused  to  live  when  principle  was  barefacedly  laid 
aside  by  our  politicians. 

<^  The  consequence  of  the  two  great  parties  repudiating  principle 
is,  that  the  best  feature  of  the  British  government,  a  constitutional 
opposition  in  the  Legislature,  continually  acting  under  the  respon* 
nbility  of  having,  at  any  rnoment,  the  Executive  handed  over  to  it, 
has  not  existed  since  Lord  John  Bussell  assumed  the  reins  in  18:16. 
At  that  period,  we  were  laughed  at  when  we  talked  of  the  breaking 
of  the  Constitution;  but  if  Peel,  in  bringing  about  this  state  of 
things,  (by  so  outraging  the  constituencies  as  to  set  entirely  to 
one  side  their  late  most  triumphant  decision  at  the  hustings,)  has 
not  broken  the  terms  of  the  Constitution,  it  is  self-evident  he  has 
broken  its  ynrit.  What,  a  few  years  ago,  would  have  been  said  if 
we  had  been  told  of  the  possibility  of  the  Empire,  or  the  province, 
being  entirely  left  to  the  tender  mercies  of  any  one  set  of  men,  or 
to  any  combination  amounting  to  no  more  than  a  conspiracy  of  men  j 
ilistead  of  the  cabmet  being  as  formerly  an  embodiment  of  prinr 
eiples!  And,  in  truth,  THE  DEVOTION  OF  THE  PEOPLE  TO 
HER  MAJESTY,  AND  A  MORE  GENERAL  LOYALTY  TO 
THE  MONARCHY,  THAN  EVER  BEFORE  EXISTED,  IS 
OUR  ONLY  CONSOLATION  AND  SAFETY. 

^^  The  clearest  way  for  us  to  judge  of  a  great  principle  is  to 
remember  that  our  children  are  to  be  blessed  or  blighted  by  it.  In 
this  way,  we  shall  generally  form  a  correct  judgment  and  see  our 
path  of  duty  to  interfere  when  otherwise  we  would  not  see  it. 
Take  Religion  for  instance — ^looking  to  oneself,  we  are  ashamed  to- 
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mf  ttwt  it  is  eomparatiyelj  tiie  only  thing  of  any  value,  and  which 
k  alone  reaOy  worthy  of  engrossing  our  thoughts ;  but,  looldng.to, 
tbe  vital  consideration  that  the  daemon  is  far  our  children^  we  at 
once  get  quit  of  our  fitlse  shame.    So  is  it  with  that  question  in 
Patriotic  cor  Social  Economy,  which  is  ihe  only  thing  of  any  com- 
fNurative  importance,  THE  EMPLOYMENT  OF  OUR  OWN 
PEOfliJQ.    To  avmd  ihe  recognition  of  this  we  find  to  be  death, 
not  to  ooiselTes  only,  but  to  our  children.    For  them,  therefore, 
wa  piotest  agtontt  the  sttonpt  to  pat  to  one  ilnde  this  THE  ONLY 
RATIONAL  CONSIDERATION— THE  ONLY  ONE  WHIC& 
Ig  REALLY  WORTHY  OF  ENGROSSING  THE  ATTEN- 
TION OF  PARLIAMENT— THE  OTHER  QUESTIONS  OF 
POWTIGS  BEING  MERE  COMPARATIVELY  INSIGNIfel. 
CANT  DETAILS— GENERALLY  MORE  ORNAMENTAL 
THAN  USEFUL.  Let  us,  if /we  dare,  decide  agunst  this  being  ^ 
que»ti«n  <tf  q>Uftwn»-^-hokvj)ia\vn  do  so,  let  ns  admit  it  to  be  THE 
FOIST  QUESTION  IN  THE  POLITICS  OF  EVERY  COLO- 
NY, (INDEPENDENTLY  OF  THE  CONSIDERATION  OF 
ANY  OTHER  PART  OF  THE  EMPIRE,)  AS  WELL  AS  OF 
PVERY  COUNTRY,  AND  KEEP  IT  PERPETUALLY  IN 
VIEW." 


iMs  matAm  take  an  bzaxplb  fkom  ths  patriotic  selfishness  to 

WHIG&  BZfEBIENCB  HAS  DIOVKN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

<<  It  was  under  the  deep  feeling  of  responsibility  now  referred  to^ 
^at  I  have  jBrom  time  to  time,  firom  1845  downwards,  writ^n 
exposures  of  what,  to  me^  seemed  then  and  seemed  still,  the  Ddw 
9ion  of  Free  2Vai«— untruthfully  so  called,  as  it  is  only  a  system 
of  Free  Imports,  or  the  power  to  us  to  buy  foreign  labour,  but  jid 
'power  to  the  foreigner  to  buy  British  labour.    It  was  under  jh^ 
'  same  Reeling  of  deep  responsibility  that  I  have  implored  Canadjw 
\q  take  warning  by  the  industrial  fast  /md  present  of  the  United 
^8tate8|-r&l^o^gl^  these,  have  not  been  nearly  so  bad  (unpatriotic) 
>fl'ihe  industrial  past^  not.  to  ^y  j>resent^  of  Caiuida.    And|t  id 
vnder  the  same  Reeling  that  I  now  desire  to  hold  up,  to  the  British 
'public  at  home,  what  I  see  is  to  be  tlxe  more  patriotic  future,  indui 
trially,  of  the  United  S^tates. 
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^^  And  aa  I,  in  explanations  in  respect  to  the  position  of  my  great 
question  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  have  preferred  to  quote 
the  language  of  that  admirable  English  writer,  Sergeant  Byles, 
rather  l^an  to  give  them  in  mj  own — so  I  shall  prefer  making  tins 
important  explanation,  as  to  the  present  industrial  position  and 
prospects  of  the  United  States,  in  the  words  of  a  very  clever  recent 
American  work,  "  A  Hutory  of  the  Whig  Party ^^^  by  R.  MoKlNS- 
LET  Ormsby  :  * 

^<  <  President  Jackson,'  says  the  work  alluded  to,  ^  commenced 
liis  administration  when  the  country  was  under  the  full  tide  of 
experiment  in  the  principles  of  Madison,  Munroe,  and  Adams.  Our 
foreign  and  domestic  policy  was  that  established  under  these  Pre- 
«  flidents.     The  country  was  at  the  height  of  its  prosperity  as  Jackson 
entered  the  presidential  chair,  and  his  term  of  administration 
seemed  just  long  enough  to  work  an  entire  revolution  of  the  meaish 
ures  of  his  predecessors.     The  consequences  of  his  acts  were  pre- 
dicted ;  and  if  they  fell  as  a  legacy  to  his  successor,  it  may  be  said, 
in  the  figure  of  the  poet,  that  they  were  visitations  to  ^  plague  the 
inventor.'     The    grounds  on  which    all  his  changes  of  policy 
were  made  were  theoretical.    There  was  at  the  time  no  occasion 
for  complaint  that  the  country  was  not  prosperous  and  happy,  at 
the  prosperity  of  that  day  has  not  been  exceeded.    This  tiie  Presi- 
dent acknowledged.    The  country  had  at  previous  periods  passed 
ihrough  revulsions,  panics,  and  all  sorts  of  mcmetaiy  distresses. 
The  causes  of  such  reverses  and  calamities  had  been  examined 
mto  carefully,  and  a  course  of  policy  adopted,  as  was  thought,  that 
would  avert  the  future  recurrence  of  such  convulsions  in  the  buo- 
ness  of  the  country.     But  the  muniments  provided  against  these 
revulsions  by  the  safest  statesmen,  considering  their  experience  at 
well  as  ability,  that  our  country  has  produced,  were  all  swept  away 
by  the  administration  of  Jackson ;  and  the  insecurity  for  which  our 
business  and  monetary  systems  were  noted  in  early  times,  has  con- 
tinued to  the  present  day.     The  fact  is,  we  are  a  countrt  without 

AKT  policy  at  ALL  EITHER  FOREIGN  OR  DOMESTIC  ;  WB  ARE  AT  THl 
MERCY  OF  T^E  WORLD,  AND  -ARE  ONLY  KEPT  FROM  BANKBUPTCY  BY 

•  Published  hj  Orosbjr,  KichoU  k  Go.,  Boston. 
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AS  UNCOMMON  RUN  OF  GOOD  FORTUNE.*  With  natural  adyantages 
onlj  equal  to  other  countries,  we  should  long  ago  have  been  in  the 
-abyss  of  destitution  and  poverty.  But  to  acquire  our  new  lands, 
the  millions  of  men  and  gold  from  Europe  are  constantly  pouring  in 
upon  us ;  and  as  if  to  compensate  us  for  our  want  of  wisdom  and 
foresight,  some  good  natured  deity  has  thrown  into  our  lap  rich 
treasures  of  the  precious  metal.    With  these  providential 

ADVANTAGES  WE  CAN  NEARLT  KEEP  CLEAR  FROM  DEBT  TO  FOREIGN 

NATIONS,  BUT  NOT  QUITE.  The  day  is  at  hand  when  our  prosperity 
will  depend  more  on  our  principles  of  economy  than  it  has  hereto- 
fore, and  when  nothing  but  attention  to  those  principles  will  save  us 
from  the  wretchedness  of  worse  than  colonial  serfdom. 

^^  ^  The  resolution  and  fierceness  with  which  General  Jackson  placed 
liis  foot  upon  that  monster,  the  United  States  Bank,  has  been  recited 
and  sung  for  years.  But  the  currency  question  is  not  one  that 
can  well  be  considered  by  itself.    The  interests  of  agrioulturi 

MANUFACTURES,  AND  COMMERCE  ARE  SO  BLENDED  WITH  THE  QUESTION 

H)F  OURRENCT,  THAT  THE  LATTER  CANNOT  WELL  BE  DETACHED  FROM 

THE  OTHERS  AND  VIEWED  SEPARATELY.     ThE  CURRENCT  IS  NOT  PRO- 

PERLT  SPEAKING  AN  INTEREST  ;  ITIS  AN  INSTRUMENT.      Prosperity 

18  less  dependent  on  it  than  on  the  substantial  interests  of  the  coun- 
tiy.  Without  this  instrument  of  course  there  could  be  no  business. 
It  is  to  the  community  and  the  world  what  the  blood  is  to  the  human 
body.  It  is  a  medium  for  the  transmission  of  nutriment  to  all  parts 
xrf  Hie  system,  and  indispensable  to  all  growth  or  increase. 

^^  ^  If  the  farmer  would  stretch  out  his  mind  from  THE  LIMITS 
OF  HIS  FARM  TO  THE  BOUNDS  OF  HIS  COUNTRY,  AND  LOOK  UPON 
THAT  COUNTRY  AS  A  GREAT  FAMILY,  TO  BE  PROVIDED  FOR,  GOVERNED, 
AND  REGULATED  ON  SUCH  PRINCIPLBS  AS  EACH  PRUDENT  FAMILY  IS 

OONTROLLED,  he  would  at  once  become  a  political  economist  and 
istatesman,f  and  find  no  difficulty  in  determining  what  measures  are 
indispensable  for  the  prosperity  of  the  nation.   Good  common  sense 


*  *'  It  will  be  seen  that  English  Political  Economy,  introdaced  into  America, 
hat  had  also  its  oniformljr  debasing  eflbcts  in  Europe.'' — Isaac  Buobaitav. 

t  ^  The  tenn  FoliUcal  Economist  does  not  in  America  mean  what  it  does  in 
Ingland,  bnt  more  a  philanthropist,  or  what  I  call  a  Patriotic  or  Social  Bcono- 
:]iiift''— Isaac  Boobavav. 
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.  .irotdd  he  all  that  19  requisito  for  a  solution  of  tho  gr^at  queations 
i  that  hay$  80  much  a^tated  parties  for  jears,  if  a  person  could  oply 
break  through  the  mists  that  theorists  and  politicians  have  ihrowi^ 
over  ihese  subjects. 

^^  ^  As  with  the  family,  the  nation  that  consumes  or  imports  more 

.  than  it  produces  is  on  the  road  to  bankruptcy.    A  fortunate,  coi^ 

Qurrenca  of  circumstances  may  for  a  while  keep  its  tottering  head 

-from  beating  the  earth ;  but^  in  the  end,  such  a  country  must  £e^1L 

These  continually  recurring  monetary  revulsions  .are  but  the  too' 

,  palpable  effects  of  its  crippled  and  debilitated  faculties,  showing 

that  it  is  only  with  the  utmost  .difficulty  and  pain  that  it  pai^  stagger 

along.     This  is  the  country,  the  improvident  country,  that  haa  ever 

inq)orted  more  than  it  has  exported.    The  amount  of  the  exQess  of 

imports  over  the  exports  is  £ajniliar  to  all  who  take  the  trouble  to 

inspect  the.  reports  of  the  departments.    A  glance  at  the  figiires 

.  will  show  what  reason  would  have  required  us  to  expect. . ,  Passion 

.  and  party  frenzy  may.  blind  a  man  to  obvious  facts,  or  render  ^m 

indifferent  to  things  dimly  seen  through  the  mists  of  pr^udice;.bui 

.  eTery  sensible  and  unbiassed  mind  will  at  once  confess  that  a  system 

.  which  constantly  exhausts,  and  never  replenishes,  oyix  national 

resources^  must  be  ruinous.  Without  going  back  further  than  to  the 

.iLdministration  c^  Munro,  we  see  that  the  excess  of  our  imports  over 

.  exports — :talqng  no  notice  of  foreiga  goods  exported  inch^ded  in 

the  account — was,  during  his^ecpnd  term, upwards  of  $16,000^000. 

,  J)ttring  J.  Qui^cy  Adams'  term,  upwards  of  $17,500,000 ;. during 

.  Qeneiil  Jackson's. first  term,  about  $35,000,000;  andy.dui^ing.the 

second  term,. upwards  of  $129,000,000.    There  has  been  scarcely 

a  year, since,  that  the  imports  have  not  greatly  exceeded  our 

,  >  e jjKirts,  and  the  aggregate  of  the  excess  of  pur  imports  .fix>ni> 

..Jackson's  to  Buchanan's  administration,  must  amom^.tp  seYeral 

.  hni^died  millions  of  dollars.    The  excess,  of  our^mportaticms.  i^png 

the  last  term  of  President  Polk  was  upwards  of  $114,000,000,  and 

.  the  excess  from  1847  to  1857  is  in  round  numbers  upwards  of 

$250,000,000 1^ 

-  *  '<  An  inaiMptipa  of  the  tftblen  ftmaatdiy.  pm^n^ted  bjK.  ibe  «90ciet|tfirr4f  the 
Treasury  will  flhov  the  following  astonishing  f^ota:  -The.  ^pfldo.kBB^rtttd 
during  ten  jean^from  1847,  ImmediAteljr  after  the  tariff  of  1846,  to  185t«. 


□rrBOSOCTcaT  y«if«yirB  ST 

*' '  The  tadj  sabetaotial  check  ever  attempted  for  dieae  uida* 
importations ir'ete'  tJie  tariff  eb&etm^to  of  1828,  and  iS42,  aiid  ' 
flitluinglk  Hxej  both  produced  marked  eSbcte,  their  continuance  was  ^ 
(«d  brief  to  iqar  the  fl^mmetry  of  ooT  studied  eystem  of  foBy  and  - 
etafudity.  Modem  secretaries  have  struggled  to  obBcure  tiie' 
letorns  of  oor'cnstcnt-houses,  uid  to  break  the  effect  of  their  pro- 
phetic balances.  Tb6  exportation  of  gold  has  been  charged  in  the 
jwHwimta  of  our  exports,  to  render  oar  ftreign  trade  apparently 

inclading  thoM  two  TeKTt  (fiscal  jeaii)  wag, f3t,I0SS99 

Bxpoit  of  specie  and  ballion  during  tftme  period, 343,001,111 

BiccBi  of  expoitf  over  imporU (2G8,BS3,iaB 

Thp  total  w><><"it  of  ipiports^f  goods  and  Bpede  daring  the  ume 

period  WM, S,56e,3G0,31B 

BxpqrU,  apaeta  iDcladed, 3,611,119,111 

Xearing  a  balance  of  indebted  nets, $Si,SZO,GTT 

Or  thus : 

Importa,  eicluaive  of  specie  l^om  184Tto  1B5T 3,4B3,UI,33ft 

Bxj^rts,exclu9iTe  of  Specie     "        "            " 2,ie9,067,B3< 

Balance  of  trade  againit  this  coanirr, $313,073,801 

What  does  this  shoir  bnt  a  clui  loss  to  this  eonntrf,  in  oonseqnence  of  Hi 
want  of  policy,  of  upwards  of  thrte  hundrtd  MiUion*  of  dMant  What  a  oom- 
meBtarj  on  otir  national  ^tam  I  Wa  bare  oaat  tha  apecia  azporti  daca  tin 
Oallfbrala  minei  eommanaad  their  prodneta,  to  abow  into  whose  poeketa  their. 
tfeasnrcB  find  their  waj.  The  raadar  naad  not  be  told  that  this  is  all  wrong] 
tliM  onr  commercial  system  should  hare  been  svcb  as  to  liaT*  sarad  the  pea- 
ddets  of  ODT  gold  mines,  and,  initead  of  paying,  to  h>Te  racalTad  by  fonigB 
trade  » ItalaiMK  of  one  or  two  hundred  millions  annaally. 
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mure  equal;  and,  in  the  imports  of  specie,  the  mone^  bron^t.  . 
by  immigrants  is  aUaded  to  as  an  item  of  importance,  supposed  to 
be  large,  but  not  to  be  stated  I  THE  FACT  IS,  OUR  POSI- 
TION IS  A  RUINOUS  ONE,  AND  EVERY  CANDID  MAN 
MUST  SEE  THAT  OUR  POLICY  MUST  BE  CHANGED 
OR  OUR  CALIFORNIAS,  AND  OTHER  ACCIDENTAL 
RESOURCES,  WILL  NOT  SAVE  US  MUCH  LONGER 
FROM  THE  GULF  OF  RUIN.* 

"  *  Since  General  Jackson's  administration,  our  countiy  has  gone 
back  to  its  earlier  condition.  Before  the  last  war  with  England, 
Massachusetts  asked  but  for  Free  Trade,  a^  restrictions  upon  impot- 
tatioQS,  it  was  tiiought,  would  diminish  the  business  of  her  mer-  , 
chants  and  skippers.  For  a  while,  under  the  tariff  of  1816  and. 
1824,  she  invested  largely  in  manufactures ;  but  the  inconstancyf 


■  "  Thii  ig  eveD  more  the  trnth  with  regard  to  Boglatii],  ftud  her  cdIodim. 
OonGdCDCe  in  Baglaad  «iUU  merely  in  cooaeqneiice  of  the  coDtiaued  arriral  of 
Qold  from  AustrelU.  Apd  if  thb  cannot  be  denied,  out  miserable  EconomUtt 
are  self  convicted  as  unpatriotic,  for  thej  spam  THE  SURE  AND  BASr 
RBHfiDY,  AS  IT  IS  THE  ONLY  REUEDY— BANE  OP  ENGLAND  NOTES 
A  LBOAL  TENDER,  TO  THE  EXTENT  TO  WHICH  THE  BASK  HOLDS 
GOLD." — Isaac  Buobakam. 

t  "What  we  want  in  Oanada,  too,  is  a  ieeLing  of  permanencj — a  filling  of 
certaialy  that  our  tariff  will  prove  ptrmmttU.  All  who  are  alive  to  the  gieatl^ 
increased  debt  of  Canada  know  that  the  ezlBteace  of  thie  will  tuctaUaU  tha 
pennaneaey  of  a  tariff  as  high  as  oar  present  one,  otherwise  U  would  ba  diffl- 
colt  <al  least  it  woald  have  been  so  prior  to  Ur.  Wilson's  Indian  reversal  of  UfK 
rcee  Trade  polic;)  to  satisf;  people  that  common  sense  will  long  remain  popir- 
far  DOw-a-daTS." — Isaac  Bcobamak. 

IMPORTS  IHTO  TBI   CXITBD   BTATia  rSON    rOBIIOH   F0BT8, 


SftS 

DnUaUe. 

FreeGtwdt 

'iss,r 

rot.1  import.. 

184B. 
1B4S. 
184T. 
1848. 
1849. 
I8S0. 
I8GI. 
18S1. 
1853. 
18S4. 
I8SS. 
1866.. 
1867.. 
858.. 

$  9fl,106,«4 
98,924,058 
104,713,001 
13J,283,32S 
1ZS,4TB,TT4 
155,437,936 
191,118,345 
183,351,508 
336,695,113 
171,376,660 
121,378,184 
357,684,336 
394,160,835 
102,893,876 

S  1S,077,598 
30,980,007 
17,661,347 
16,366,3  TS 
15,730,435 
18,081,690 
19,651,895 
34,187,690 
17,182,153 
86,337,637 
88,430,634 
63,748,074 
84,266,507 
61,044,779 

$  4,070,243 
3,777,732 
3, 

19,174,496 

$117,354,664 
131,691,797 
146,546,638 
164,998,938 
147,867,439 
178,188,318 

43 

47 

n 

_.   ,.     ,    10 
314,639,943 
360,890,141 
381,613,150 
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of  goyeiximeni  in  rendering  protection  to  this  interest  has  checked 
its  extension,  and  the  main  interest  of  that  state  is  again  seen 
upon  the  ocean.  But  recently  two  of  her  leading  statesmen,  of 
her  dominant  party,  proclaimed  for  free  trade.  For  a  few  years 
past  the  commercial  interests  of  the  country  have  prospered  and 
become  extended  with  great  rapidity.  California  and  Austrafia 
hare  been  treasures  to  the  merchants  as  well  as  to  the  miners ;  and 
the  extravagant  consumption  by  our  people  of  foreign,  in'preference 
to  domestic  goods,  has  caused  the  mercantile  interest  to  flourish. 
But  where,  in  the  end,  will  this  commerce  land  us  ? 

"  *  Where  are  we  to  get  our  money  to  pay  these  constantly  accru- 
ing balances  against  us  ? 

" '  Our  free-trade  friends  say  that  the  importations  should  be  in 
excess,  as  the  excess  indicates  the  profits.  Truly  J<mathan  is  kind 
to  take  all  his  profits  in  nick-nacks,  paying  for  his  ships,  labour,  and 
expenses,  out  of  his  home  purse ! 

^^  ^  The  truth  is,  the  correct  policy  for  this  country  was  oyerthrown 
by  the  powerful  arm  of  General  Jackson ;  and  our  leading  states- 
men, who  plainly  see  the  deplorable  condition  into  which  we  are 
sinking,  od/mamBhed  hf  the  fate  of  Clay  and  WlAster,  have  not  the 
moral  courage  to  espouse  the  correct  principles,  and  urge  them 
upon  the  country.  THE  PEOPLE  WILL  BY  DEGREES 
BECOME  ENLIGHTENED  UPON  THE  QUESTION  OF 
INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENTS,  GET  IN  ADVANCE  OF 
THEIR  COWARDLY  LEADERS,  AND  LEAD  THEM  TO 
THE  RIGHT  PATH.*  It  was  a  promising  indication  to  see  a 
Democratic  Congress,  by  a  constitutional  majority,  pass  improve 
ment  bills  over  the  veto  of  Mr.  Pierce  ;  and  the  day  tft  not  far  dii- 
tant  when  tariff  hilh  will  be  enacted  either  with  or  without  the 
Prendent^s  consent.  This  will  be  brought  about  by  sound  judg- 
ment as  a  prudent  precaution,  or  by  the  saddest  experiences,  which 
never  apply  their  teaching  in  vain.f 

*  "  The  same  thing  is  occurring  in  Kngland — the  working  or  laboniing  classeft 
are  opening  their  eyes  to  the  absnrditj  of  their  allowing  it  to  be  taken  for 
granted  that  the  upper  and  middle  classes  are  more  intelligent  on  the  tnbjtot 
of  labour  than  the  labouring  men  themseWes  1 '*-^Isaao  Boobavah. 

t  " '  As  evidence  of  the  great  change  going  on  amongst  the  Democrats  in  regard 
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<<  <  It  has  ever  ^en  a  great  ^uik  of  fbe  peo^d^  of  t]Hfi  0^^ 
^yernjdd  more  hj  party  spirit  ihan  by  ii^as  of  state  pdicy.  Sveiy 
wuntiymaa  should  thinllf:  of  his  national  ftnuly,  as  KfH  as  of  lif' 
4Qmestic  eirjcle.    The  sobstantial  sod  pennanmt  interesls  of  tibar 


t9  tb«  doctrine  of  Ff  oteotion,  we  inaj  mention  the  aignificant  aaid  bigUy 
epuraging  fkct  thftt^  daring  the  political  campaigne  of  1853,  many  leadinc 
Democrats,  in  different  parts  of  the  conntrji  emphaticallj  announced  themselTet 
in  fkTonr  of  ProWction.  Leading  Democrats  In'  Massachusetts,  Pennsylrania, 
and  other  States,  did  86^  Mr.  HaDet  was  decided  npon  the  qnestibn ;  and  fifbik 
the  Boston  Post,  the  leading'organ  of  the  adininiilratioii,  in  New  Khgtand,  w4 
e(](tract  the  following,  bj  th^  Post  copied  from  tha  FmnsylMmaUf  a  Itoding 
Democratic  paper : 

^  <  HivBT  Glat  oh  TBI  TinxTf .— To  these  old  line  Whigs  who  sincerely  regard 
the  opinions  of  fienrj  Clay,  the  following  on  the  subject  of  a  tariff  are  com- 
nfondfed  at  this  tim^.  In  1844,  when  Henry  Clay  was  the  Whig  nominee  for 
president,  he  deliyered  a  speech  before  a  meeting  of  his  political  iHends  iii 
Baleigh,  North  Carolina,  wliich  speech  we  find  in  the  daif  BugU  of  Joly  25th| 
1844,  a  Whig  campaign  paper,  published  at  Harrisburg,  by  J.  Knabb,  Bsq,  In 
ttts  speech  Mr.  Clay  makes  use  of  the  following  emphatic  language : 

"  <  Let  the  amount  which  is  requisite  for  an  economical  administration  of  the 
government,  when  we  are  not  engaged  in  war,  be  rdsed  ezclusiyely  on  forvign 
imports ;  and,  in  adjusting  a  tariff  for  that  purpose,  let  snoh  diseriminationB  be 
made  as  will  foster  and  encourage  our  own  domestic  industry.  All  parties  ought 
to  be  satisfied  with  a  tariff  for  revenue  and  discriminations  for  protection.' 

**  <  So  said  Henry  Olay,  in  1844 ;  so  said  the  Democracy  from  the  earliest  stages 
of  the  tariff  issue,  and  so  say  they  now,  in  every  public  meeting  that  passes 
.  rOsolntions  concerning  the  tariff.  They  hare  been  honest  and  consistent  In 
their  coarse,  while  the  Black  Republicans  have  been  dishonest  in  eveiy  act 
with  reference  to  this  important  issue.  Will  the  friends  of  Henry  Olay  joia 
with  that  party  which  is  opposing  every  principle  which  he  laid  down  in  his 
Baleigh  speech  t  Can  they  strike  hands  over  an  issue  which  their  great  leader 
wotdd  not  accept  were  he  present  ?  Henry  Clay  said,  '  all  parties  ought  to  bO 
satisfied  with  a  tariff  for  revenue  and  discriminations  for  protection.'  The  Blaefc 
Itepublicans  are  not  satisfied  with  t^is  and  hence  are  opposed  to  the  principles 
of  Henry  Clay.  Yet  this  faction  asks  the  support  of  old-line  Whigs  I  Such 
aa  appeal  is  an  insult  to  the  intelllgenoe  of  the  sincere  admirers  of  Henry  Clay. 

"  <  The  rate  at  which  this  country  is  going  to  ruin  is  now  pretty  plainly  ap|H^ 
rent  to  every  intelligent  man,  and  is  inade  conspicuous  by  our  annual  trade 
returns.  It  seems  that  we  import  of  cotton  fabrics  about  one-half  the  amount 
wn  mannlkcture,  which  consume,  of  the  raw  material,  upwards  of  650,000 
bales  per  annum,  worth  upwards  of  $30,000,000.  The  value  of  the  articles 
moaght  firom  that  raw  material  is  nearly  $80,000,000  ;  of  which  some  6  or 
8,000,000— a  coarser  (SriMic— ^is  exported.  A  country  like  this,  with  sole  com- 
aqftod  of  tarn  material,  with  ahuadaaoe  of  manufooturing  skill  smd  enterprlii^> 
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mmiiry  are  not  so  yaned  as  to  ^  beyond  the  comprelieiisiQn  of 
$m  person'  of  ordinary  information  and  judgment,  if  he  woidd 
exclude  from  them  the  mists  of  speculating  tiieorists,  and  look  afe 
them  in  the  Cght  of  common  sense. 

^«'AS  WITH  THE  FAMILY,  IF  THE  NATION  WOULD 
BECOME  RIOH  IT  MUST  SELL  MORE  THAN  IT  BUYS- 

-«ad  with  every  necessary  facility  for  manniactixring,  imports  four  times  as 
stdth  Yahie  of  cotton  fabrics  as  it  exports  I 

'<'  ^Itfs  evident  enongh  that  this  conn  try  can  nerer  prosper  nnUl  it  establishes 
•  correct  poUey;    PoUtical  parties  have  been  a  great  injury  to  us,  and  that 
Ix^ary,  nnless  the  people  shall  profit  by  the  lessons  of  the  past,  and  change 
iii6ir  coarse  for  the  fatnre,  will  continue.    We  must  cease  our  sectional  jeal<^ 
omri^Si  and  all  endeavor  to  promote  the  best  interests  of  the  country.    The 
J^orthem  man  must  not  think  it  his  mission  to  overturn,  by  civil  war  and  dis- 
niilon^  what  God  has  himself  established ;  but  we  must  fdel  grateful  to  the 
enterprising  and  courageous  Saxon  who  will  brave  a  tropic  sun  to  supply  us 
with  the  material  which  in  a  short  time  may  make  New  England  the  counting* 
jtM)m  of  the  trade  of  the  world.    And  the  Southern  man  must  recollect  that 
<he  Ck>d  that  fofmed  Ibis  country  for  a  great  nation,  or  empire,  never  intended 
tliat  any  one  part  of  it  should  enjoy  all  of  its  advantages.    Manufactures  must 
have  their  place,  commerce  its  centre,  and  agriculture  its  field.    The  Sontb*' 
«rnei  must  recollect  that  his  is  an  agricultural  section,  and  that  his  true  polioy 
eonsists  in  securiug  a  good,  safe,  and  permanent  market  for  his  produce.    To 
endtovor  to  seek  that  out  of  the  sphere,  and  at  the  expense,  of  his  own  coun- 
iiy,  cannot  be  safe.    He  must  learn  to  feel  grateful  in  the  reflection  that  the 
people  of  the  North,  acting  with  the  rest  of  the  TJnion,  are  able  to  open  that 
good*  and  permanent  market ;  and  he  must  cease  to  be  annoyed  with  the  evi« 
dMtces  of  thrift  which  Northern  industry  everywhere  evinces,  and  submit  to  the 
conditions  on  whibh  ProTidence  has  permitted  him  to  develope  the  wealth  of 
the  Soothe    How  admirably,  how>  cunningly  this  Union  is  formed  I    Pennsyl- 
vania, its  back-bone,  is  of  iron,  facing  the  Sast,  upon  her  right  hand,  tbe 
South— upon  the  left,  the  North ;  the  grain-growing  regions  in  the  far  West 
so  situated  as  to  conveniently  sapply  the  great  manufacturing  cities  of  the 
Vortfa,  the  iron  manufactures  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  cotton  and  sugar 
planters  of  the  South,  with  direct  communication  with  all  parts  of  the  world  at 
«v«ry  pohit  of  the  compass.    That  is,  saying  nothing  of  the  Hndsou  and  the 
prospects  of  a  ship-canal  to  Lake  Erie,  there  is  the  great  channel  of  oommnni^ 
cation  by  the  Lakes  and  St.  Lawrence,  by  the  Mississippi  river,  and  by  the 
Columbia  river,  which  will  shortly  be  connected  by  railroad  with  the  head- 
waters of  the  Mississippi.    By  a  glance  at  the  physical  constitution  of  this 
country,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  no  ambition  can  profit  it  that  is  not  an  ambition 
fbr  the  whole  country.    No  part  can  possibly  be  built  up,  on  a  sound  and 
enduring  biuis,  without  building  up  the  whole ;  and  he  who  would  by  his 
policy  retard  and  cripple  the  energies  of  a  part,  ^ms  a  blow  at  the  whole,'* 
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THIS  IS  THE  FUNDAMENTAL  PRINCIPLE  ON  WHIC&  ^ 
THE  WHOLE  SYSTEM  OF  POLITICAL  ECONOMY  MUST 
BE  BASED.  UNLESS  THE  POLICY  ADOPTED  SHALL 
ATTAIN  THIS  END,  IT  WILL  BE  AN  ERRONEOUS  ONE. 
The  truth  of  this  position  will  be  acknowledged  by  every  one.  To 
realize  this  policy  is  the  sim  of  every  nation  on  earth  saving  the 
United  States.  There  is  not  a  nation  in  Europe  that  does  not 
struggle,  and  generally  with  success,  to  keep  the  balance  of  trade 
in  its  favour.  Even  France,  since  the  accession  to  power  of  Louis 
Napoleon,  although  encountering  many  obstacles,  and  forced  to  a 
less  favourable  system  than  she  would  desire,  has,  as  a  general 
thing,  especially  during  peace,  exported  more  than  she  has  im- 
ported.    Her  balances  have  been  comparatively  healthy. 

<'  *  THE  AMERICAN  PEOPLE  WILL  LEARN  BEFORE 
LONG  THAT  THE    ONLY    RELIABLE    AND    STEADY 
MARKET   FOR  BREADSTUFFS  IS  TO  BE  FOUND  AT 
HOME.     Occasional  wars  abroad,  or  a  famine,  may  create  a  tern-  * 
porary  demand  for  grain ;  but  it  is  a  wretched  nation  that  cannot 
as  a  general  thing,  furnish  its  own  bread.     The  Yankee,  who 
would  feed  an  Englishman  with  his  bread,  will  be  obliged  to  butter 
it  weU  with  duties.  A  LITTLE  REFLECTION  WILL  SATISFY 
US   THAT  WE   MUST  LOOK  FOR  A   SALE  OP   THE 
PRODUCE  OF  OUR  FARMS  TO  OUR  DOMESTIC  MARK- 
ETS.*   It  is  the  calculation  of  every  nation  to  be  independent  in 
the  necessaries  of  life,  and  to  secure  this  end  is  the  policy  of  every 
nation  shaped.    America  is  rich  beyond  measure  in  agricultural^ 
resources,  but  their  development  and  the  realization  of  the  wealth 
ihey    may  afford,  will  be  at  a  period  far  remote,  unless  other 
interests  on  which  they  are  directly  dependent  are  regarded. 
Conmierce,  as  one  thing,  is  necessary  ;  but  how  can  commerce  be 
sustained  witiiout  a  healthy  foreign  trade  ?  A  TRADE  THAT  IM- 
POVERISHES THE  COUNTRY  MUST  SOON  CONSUMH 
THE  LIFESPRINGS  OF  COMMERCE,  AND  ALL  INDUS- 
TRY WILL  BE  PARALYZED.' " 


•  «*  Thia  ifl  just  my  motto  in  other  words,— *^  Horn*  Market  for  our  lUmtfv 
tht  httt  Reciprocity :^^laJ^ko  Bucdahah. 
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"  CANADA  IIUST  MAirUFAGrrUBB.-TIIB  DSGENTEAJJZAIION  OF  THB  KAHU* 
rACTUSES  OF  THE  EMPIBE  KOW  BECOME  AN  UBGENT  FOLITICAL  NECES- 
SITY, UNLESS  THE  AGBICULTUBE  OF  THE  COLONIES  IS  TO  BE  LEFI  WITH 
MUCH  WOBSE  EEMUNEBATION,  THAN  IF  THESE  WEBE  SEPABATE  COUN- 
TBEBS  WITH  A  SEPABATE  MANUFACTCBINO  SYSTEM,  AND  UNLESS  BKI. 
TAIN  THB  SMPIBS  IB  TO  CONTINUE  TO  BE  SACBIFICED  TO  BBITAIN  THE 
COUNTBY. 

'^  In  »  great  speech  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  14th  August, 
1888,  Lord  Lyndhubst  thus  described  the  coming  into  existence- 
of  the  German  ZoUverein : — ^  Now  the  petitioners  desired  him  to  call 
the  attention  of  their  Lordships  to  the  circumstances  connected  with 
this  extraordinary  decrease  (in  England)  of  trade ;  and  the  first 
point  to  which  he  would  direct  their  notice,  was  the  new  Prussian  com* 
mercial  8}rstem.  Eyerybody  acquainted  with  that  proceeding  knew, 
and  their  Lordships  knew  well,  the  great  difficulties  which  Prussia 
had  to  encounter  in  bringing  the  different  states  of  Germany  to 
accede  to  that  agreement.     Not  only  did  it  occasion  a  decrease  of 
the  exports  of  this  country,  but  manufacturing  establishments  had 
started  up  in  central  Germany  ;  and  in  consequence  of  the  cheap- 
ness of  labour,  the  advantage  of  water  power,  and  the  assistance  ot 
machinery  exported  from  this  country,  they  were  now  enabled  not 
only  to  supply  their  own  wants,  but  to  contend  with  us,  and  to  con- 
tend successfully,  eyen  with  reference  to  our  great  staple  commo- 
dity in  the  foreign  markets.     Li  the  United  States  of  America, 
which  was  always  considered  our  own  especial  market,  the  cottons  of 
Qermany  and  the  hardware  of  Germany  could  now  be  purchased 
at  a  lower  price  than  dmilar  articles  the  manu&cture  of  this  coun*- 
tiy.'    And  in  reply.  Viscount  Melboxtbne  (tiie  then  premier) 
said : — ^  The  noble  Lord  had  pointed  the  attention  of  the  govern- 
ment to  various  subjects  which  he  conceived  to.be,  and  which  un- 
queslaonably  were,  of  the  very  greatest  importance  ;  and  in  the  first 
place,  he  had  directed  their  attention  to  the  commercial  union  on 
the  continent  of  Europe,  instituted  under  the  influence  and  guidance 
of  Prussia,  and  which  united  in  one  common  band  of  fiscal  regula- 
tions so  n^y  of  the  states  of  Germany.  That  state  of  things  mig^i 
be  hostile,  or  it  might  not,  to  the  interests  of  England ;  but  if  it 
Wire  hoHileyWe  couldnot  complain^  for  it  was  contrary  to  no  treaty 
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iffhatever;  it  was  a  right  which  those  states  had  a  right  to  enter 
into  if  they  thought  proper ;  and  which  no  skill,  ability,  nor  diplo- 
niatio  addi'ess^^codd  hate  iftdueed  fl^em  not  to  udeptif  tii^  Iboti^t 
it'hest  and  most  conducive  to  iheir  own  interesbr,'  **  '   ' 

^^  Canadians  thus  see  in  its  proper  light  the  attempt  of  the  mant:^ 
fafitorers  of  Sheffield,  and  other  plaees  in  Ebg^and,  through  th#  Oo- 
l<»iial  Office,  t6  coerce  Canada,  and  ihake  us  legislate  ftnr  the  inter- 
•ests  of  England,  not  for  the  interests  of  Canada,  a  thing  which  (its 
Lord  Melbourne  has  so  well  shewn)  England  dared  not  attempi 
with  an  independent  country. 

^^  And  the  NorA  BriUdi  BemeWy  a  high  Free  Trade  authority, 
relates  that  since  1837  theeonsumptionofraw  cotton  has  increased 
more  than  twice  as  fast  in  the  continental  states  that  have  adhered- 
to  the  protective  system  as  in  Great  Britain^  and  at  a  more  rapid 
rate  than  in  the  United  States,  which  has  been  foolish  eneu^  te 
tamper  with  her  tariff  afte^  it  was  put,  in  1842,  on  the  most  patdotio' 
footing."* 


*  The  Reviewer  goes  on  to  say :  <<  We  hare  now  many  riTals,  where  thirty 
years  ago  we  had  none ;  we  formerly  supplied  nations,  which  now  partially  or 
entirely  manufacture  for  themselTes ;  we  formerly  had  the  monopoly  of  many 
markets,  where  we  are  now  met  and  undersold  by  young  competitors.    To  ser- 
erid  quartert  we  now  send  only  that  portion  of  their  whole  demand  which  oar 
rivali  are  at  present  unable  to  snpi^.  A  &r  larger  proportion  of  oor  prednctioir 
now  tlian  formerly  is  exported  to  distant  and  unproducing  conntriea.    A  fiir 
larger  proportion  now  than  formerly  exported  to  our  own  colonies,  and  out 
remote  possessions..  Uore,  reiatiTcly,  is  sent  to  AfHca  and  America,  and  less  to 
Bnrope.    Countries  which  we  formerly  supplied  with  the  finished  artioie,  now 
take  from  us  only  the  half-finished  article  or  the  raw  material.    Anstsia  jaettf 
nsln  Italy  \  Switzerland  and  Oermany  meet  us  in  America  \  the  Unlied  Statet. 
meet  us  in  Brazil  and  Ohina.     We  formerly  sent  yam  to  Russia :  we  now  send 
cotton-wool.  We  formerly  sent  plain  and  printed  calicoes  to  Germany :  we  now 
send  mainly  the  yam  for  making  them.    All  these  eonntries  prodnce  mav» 
•ctteoply  than  we  do-^bvl  as  yet  they  are  not  prodaeing  wom^  t  we  therefiwe  mg^ 
pktufU  them.  Partly  by  our  old  restrictiTe  system,  partly  by  the  natural  effec* 
of  an  increasing  population,they  haye  been  driven  from  the  plough  to  the  loom . 
«— or  have  been  driven  to  add  the  loom  to  the  plough ;  and  henceforth  our  manu- 
facturing production  oan  increase  only,  not  by  underselling  or  suocessMly  com* 
p«ting  with  onr  rivals,  but  by  the  dtmand  itfih^  w9tU  inenfuUkg  fiuUr  thmm^. 
riwoUcan  mtpphi  U,  This  is  more  or  less  the  case  with  all  our  principal  manofao- 
tnres }  it  is  pre-eminently  the  case  with  our  chief  manufitcture,  the  ootton/ 
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'<  Statisticians  in  En^and  have  always  either  misconceived  or 
nusrepresented  the  success  of  American  mantifaeturing.  The  fi>l* 
lowing  figures,  however,  will  speak  for  themselves : — 

The  cotton  manuj&ctorers  in  the  United  States  consumed, 

Ba£ES.  Valub.  -  . 

Jn  1858—450,000        f  20,020,000 
In  1859—700,000  88,600,000 


i«Mi^riH 


Increase— 250,000        118,480,000 

•'  • 

"  •  •     •  •  .  ,•  '  I 

'*  The  value  in  1859,  being  nearly  doijible  what  it  was  in  1858. 
We  know  that  the  demand  has  been  so  great  at, home,  that  the 
.iUaericana  have  not  had  any  great  inducement  to  look  abroad,  but 
ftOl  we  know  that  Canada  alone  buys  from  them  (shewing  that  these 
u^mufactures  are  cheaper  than  the  same  goods  in  England)  about 
.ei^t  nullions  of  dollars  worth  per  annum ;  and  from  the  latest 
.  weekly  report,  of  the  New  York  Dxy  Goods  Trade,  I  extract  the 
; following:  ^  7^  Eon^^ort  Trade  19  active^  and  still  on  the  increase. 
We.^ffe  competing  encouragingly  with  the.  EngHsh  in  low  cot^n 
goods  among  the  Chinese  and  in  India.'     Now,  until  through  the 
^adoption  of  an  American  Zollverein  we  get  for  Canada  a  greatly 
.  extended  market  for  her  manufactures,  we  might  have  the  allevia- 
tion of  being  aUe  to  pay  them  away  for  our  tea  and  other  articles 
pf  import,  if  Pajrliament  would  only  now  evince  so  de<nded  a  detf^r- 
^  mination  to  sustain  Canadian  manufactures  as  to  enable  parties  to 
go  into  thuim  wit(h.<K>nJK4enQp.   ,  To  encoun^e  Parliament  in  this,  I 
ah^l  )iere.  ^ve  a  statement  of  the  exports  of  manu&ctores  by  the 
United  States  to  foreign  countries*— The  amount,  $80,372,180  is 
« trdy  astonishing  when  we  reflect  on  the  impatriotic  character,  in 
regard  to  American  industry,  of  the  governing  party  in  the  U.  S., 
^eodvon  the.perpetual.attenqpts  by  English  statesmen  to  mduce  them 
to  adopt  a  suicidal  policy  in  this  respect* 
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JStatement  exhibUing  ike  Value  of  Manufactured  Articlet  of  Domettic  Produce 
exported  from  the  United  Statee  to  Forei^  Countries^  BOth  June,  1858. 
From  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary  qf  the  Treatury, 


Abtiolbs. 


War 

Re6ned  sugar 

Chocolate 

Spirits  from  grain 

Spirits  from  molasses . .  •  • 

Spirits  from  oth.  materials 

Molasses 

Vinegar • 

Beer,  ale,  porter,  cider.. . 

Linseed  oil  and  spirits  of 
turpentine •  •  •  •  • 

Lard  oil 

Household  farniture 

Coaches  and  other  car'gs. 

Hats 

Saddlerj 

Tallow  candles  and  soap 
and  other  candles 

Snuff  and  tobacco 

Leather  boots  and  shoes  . 

Cordage •• 

Gunpowder 

Salt 

Lead • 

Iron — ^pig,  bar,  nails 

castings 

all  manufact's  of.« 

Copper  and  bra»j,  manu- 
factures of 

Medicinal  drugs 

Cotton  piece-goods- 
printed  or  colored. 

uncolored 

twist,  yarn,  thread 
other  manufac.  of. 


1868. 


$86,926 

200,724 

2,304 

476,722 

1,267,691 

249,432 

115,893 

24,336 

69,632 

1,137,507 

60,958 

932,499 

777,921 

126,525 

55,260 

934,303 

2,410,22^ 

1,269,494 

212,840 

365,173 

162,650 

48,119 

405,931 

464,415 

4)059,628 

1,985,223 
681,278 

2,069,194 
1,782,025 

1,800,285 


Abticlis. 


Hemp  and  flax — 

cloth  and  thread., 
bags  and  all  man- 
ufactures of. ... . 

Wearing  apparel 

Earthen  and  stone  ware. . 

Combs  and  buttons 

Brushes  and  brooms 

Billiard  tables  k  appa'tus. 
Umbrellas,  parasols,  and 

sunshades 

Manufac.  of  India  rubber, 
Leather  and  morocco  (not 

sold  per  pound) 

Fire  engines  k  apparatus. 
Printing  presses  and  tjpes 

Musical  instruments 

Books  and  maps 

Paper  and  stationery .... 

Paints  and  Tarnish. ..... 

Manufactures  of  glass.  • . 
Manufactures  of  tin.  •  •  • . 
Manufactures   of   pewter 

lead 

Manufactures    of  marble 

and  stone 

Manufactures  of  gold  and 

silver,  and  gold  leaf. . . 

Quicksilrer 

Artifi'al  flowers  &  jewelry 

Trunks  and  valises 

Bricks  and  lime 

Oil  cake 

Articles  not  enumerated. 


ToUl. 


1858. 


1,326 

87,766 
210,696 
36,783 
46,349 
49,153 
8,791 

6,S39 
313,379 

13,099 

7,320 

106,489 

99,776 

209,774 

239,991 

,131,217 

*2 14,608 

24,186 

ft 

27,827 

138,690 

26,386 

129,184 

38,001 

69,441 

103,821 

1,436,861 

2,601,788 


$30,372,180 


^^  And  to  tarn  now  to  the  actoal  annual  prodaction  of  manofiic- 
tores  in  the  United  States,  it  may  not  be  generally  known  that  thia 
amounts  to  more  than  three  times  the  whole  amount  of  foreign  ma- 
nu£BM^tures  which  the  Americans  import,  a  circumstance  in  which 
lies  the  real  advantage  of  ilie  United  States  both  in  money  (although 
the  United  States  have  nothing  deserving  the  name  ol  BankSi 
while  Canada  has  the  best  ^^anks  in  the  world),  and  in  employment. 
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oyer  Canada.    I  have  at  hand  no  statistics  later  than  the  following, 
l^ven  in  the  o£Scial  report  of  the  last  Census  published  in  1855 : — 

'^  The  American  national  census  of  1850  directed  inquiries  to  be 
made  into  all  the  products  of  industry,  including  the  name  of  the  cor- 
poration, company  or  individual,  the  name  of  the  business  or  manu- 
facture, capital  mvested  in  real  and  personal  estate,  quantity,  kind 
and  value  of  raw  materials  used,  and  of  manufactured  products,  the 
Idnd  of  motive  power,  machinery,  structure  or  resource,*  the  num- 
ber of  hands  employed,  with  their  wages.    In  compiling  the  results 
oi  that  census,  only  a  few  generalizations  were  made,  embracing  the 
aggregate  product  of  manufactures,  mining  and  n^echanic  arts,  and 
special  summaries  of  cotton,  woollen,  iron  and  salt  manufactures,  dis- 
tilleries, breweries  and  fisheries.  AU  kinds  of  mercantile,  commercial 
.  4ir  trading  business,  where  no  special  article  was  produced  or  manu- 
factured, but  which  were  confined  to  dealing  and  exchange  of  articles 
imd  merchan<^eormanu&cture,  were  expre9%ly  excepted.  The  gene- 
ral results  of  the  census  in  New  York  and  the  United  States,  as  &r 
as  published,  were  as  follow : — 

Mamufaeturei,  Mining ^  and  Mechanic  JtrU,  New-Tork,  United  States. 

ImdiTidiials  and  establishmentSi • .  23,553  12 1,866 

Oftpital  inT68tod, $  99,904,406  $  62t,209,193 

Baw  materials  used, 134,656,674  664,666,038 

Hands  emplojed— Hales, 147,737  719,479 

Females, 61,612  225,612 

Annnal  wages, 49,131,000  229,736,377 

Annual  product,  yalne  of, 237,697,249  1,013,336,463 

Per  cent,  profit, 63.86  43.43 

Cotton  Manufacture; 

Istablishments, 86  1,094 

Capital  inrested, $4,176,920  $74,500,931 

Baw  materials  used— Bales  cotton,  37,778  641,240 

Tons  of  coal, 1,539  121,099 

Baw  materials,  Talne  of, $1,986,973  $34,836,056 


*  "  These  weie  defined  to  include,  1st,  motive  power,  as  water,  steam,  horse, 
wind,  or  otherwise ;  2d,  machinery ,  as  number  of  spindles,  looms,  presses,  mills 
and  rons  of  stones ;  sawmills  and  number  of  saws,  or  other  appropriate  amount  of 
the  kind  and  quantity  of  machinery  ;  3d,  structure,  or  resource*^  as  furnaces, 
number  of  fires ;  bloomeries,  number  of  fires ;  stone  quarries,  mines,  ships, 
WMsels,  boats  used  for  fishing,"  Ac. 
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Caittm  Manufacture$.  Nno  York.  United  State*. 

Hands  emploTed—Maleg, 2,632  33,150 

Female9 3,688  59, 13ft 

Arerage  monthlj  wages^lfale,  . . » 18  32 

P«male 9  38  .     ...[ 

Annual  product,  ralue  of, $3,591,989  $61,869,10* 

Woollen  Manufactures, 

BsCabliahments, 249  1559 

Capital  inY6flt«d, $  4,459,3V0  $28,118,650 

Baw  materials  nsed^Pounds  of  wool, 12,538,786  70,862,829 

Tons  of  coal, 46,370 

Raw  materials,  value  of, $3,838,292  $25,755,991 

Hands  emploxed— Males, 4,262  22,678 

Females, 2,412  16,574 

Annual  product, 7,080,604  ralue  48,207,555 

Annual  product  of  all  the  three  departments — ralue  in  U.  S..  $1118,413,202 

"  Prom  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  the  value  of  fhe  animal  pro- 
duction of  manufactures  in  the  United  States  is  the  enormous  sum 
of  eleven  hundred  and  eighteen  millions,  four  hundred  and  thirteen 
thousand,  two  hundred  and  two  dollars ! 

^^  But  many  of  mj  readers  maj  be  more  astonished  to  be  Md 
that  even  in  the  comparatively  commercial  state  of  JSTew  York  (with 
which  and  Canada  there  is .  a  better  comparison)  the  manufitctnres 
are  aa  much  in  annual  value  a»  all  the  finreign  imports  of  the  whii^Itf 
United  States.  From  the  following  table  it  will  be  seen  that  at  thd 
last  census,  the  value  of  raw  materials  used  in  the  single  State  of  New 
York  apnually,  was,  five  years  Ago,  one.  hundred  and  seventy-eight 
millions  of  dollars :  showing  that  the  value  of  labour  and  profit  to  &e 
manufacturer  (including  interest  on  capital  invested)  was  one  hoi^ 
dred  and  forty  millions  of  dollars* 

a 
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"PBOTBCTKD  MANUFACTUKBS  ABB  SICKLY." 

^^  But;  ^  ProUeted  Manufaeiure^  are  ricklt/ii^  say  the  Ekkj^irii' 
Political  EcoBomistB) — ^  A  motaphorioal'  exprossiDn  thi»-^(repliei> 
atalcokted  English  mter)  coiistatitij  refxeated,  little  ocmtradioted^ 
and  thoffefor^  by  the  baI£4nfiwiBed  belieyed.  YThatever  a  maiiv 
hAafa^ov  reada  csonBtaatlj  without  ccmtvadiotioB)  he  is  apt  to  believer, 
Sal^  the  traoshitor  <^  the  Koraii»  by  oonatantiy  paring  over  it^ 
is  aaid  to  haver  becomes  a  Mabemetan.' 

^^^  But  tlus  prepositioa  is  so  far  from  beii^g  trae^  thai  a  b^^% 
leviaw  of  the  history  of  any  mami&oture  di^provea  it. 

^  ^  All  great  maiMifaetures  had  their  origm  in  the  proieetiva^ 
aystoBL.  Tak»  our  own,  iiie  greatest  and  least  siokly  of  anyi  AU 
our  own  manafactares  took  their  rise  in  a  system  of  profleeiiyer 
duties,.. so  high  as  to  aaEooant  to  {Mroiubitiodl*  In  addition. to  thia^ 
owing,  to  tine  fearful  hostilities  that  raged  in  £ttrq)e  for  nearlyar 
quarter  of  a  century  before  18tl&,  we  enjoyed  a  fiirtiier  ac^idetitti. 
monopgly  of  the  manufacturing  industry  of  the  world.  And  thia* 
stnngentfirotectiDn-  has  not  only  oreated  maaufaetures^  but  created' 
them  where  they  would  not  naturally  have  existed,  in  qplte^  gcaAt^ 
natural  disadyantages.  Other  nations  have  coal  and  iron  (nre'aa 
well  aa  we.  The  United  States  are  even  richer  in  this  respect. 
But  other  natkma  have  also,  what  wa  have  not;  tiiey  have  native- 
raw  materials*    It  haa.been  justly  observed,  that  GniiAi:  Bbxtaut 

IS  SINaULARLT  POOR  IIT  THB  RAW  UATURIALa,  WHIOH  CO587tT0T»a 
Tfi9    BASIS    OF  laa    aUBATBR    POBTION  OF  HER    KAKOTAOXliniTO 

DcnusTRT.  We  have  no  cotton,  ^o  silk,  no  fine  wooL  Evea  our 
be^t  iPoafMr  tibe  manufSftoture  of  hardware  comies  fronk  Swedte; 
our  uUs,  gums,  colours,  woods,  firom  tiie  ends  of  the  earth. 

^'  ^  Next  to  uain  manu&cturiag  induBtry,  is  France.  Her  mamK 
factoring:  industry,  though  still  inferior  to  ours,  has  paverthslwi; 
'sincu^  the  peaee^  augmented  in  an  even  greater  ratio,  but  under 
strict  and  jealous  protection. 

^^  ^  Na.politiDal  parties  can  differ  meore  widely  than  do  the  pattisani 
of  tiie.eziled  head  of  th^  house  of  Bourbon  (really  including  tha 
kurger.  .portion  of  the  upper  and  eduoat0d  classes)  from  the  Orietaf 
.iats  and  middle  classes ;  or  than  these  again  firom  the  republicans, 
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propagandists,  socialists  and  ultra  reformers.  Yet  on  the  subject 
of  protection  (with  the  exception  of  here  and  there  a  speculative 
enthusiast,  and  a  few  wine-growers  in  the  South)  they  are  all 
agreed.  Protection  to  French  industry,  firom  the  time  of  Colbert 
downwards,  has  been,  and  will  be  the  policy  of  whatever  party  icr 
uppermost  in  France ;  and  in  this  policy,  and  this  alone,  will  the* 
dominant  party  receive  the  support  of  all  other  parties.  The 
French  partisans  of  free  trade  being  mostiy  speculative  and  literaiy 
men,  we  nught  have  supposed  that  the  French  newspaper  press, 
rich  as  it  is  in  literary  talent  of  the  first  order,  or  that  at  least  a 
considerable  portion  of  it,  would  be  &vourable  to  their  views.  But 
it  is  not  so.  Nay,  the  very  newspaper  which  has  been  for  many 
years  the  advocate  of  progress  and  liberal  views,  the  Oimstitur 
Honndy  is  and  always  has  been,  the  most  determined  champion  of 
protection.  In  &ct,  among  all  classes,  and  in  all  parts  of  the* 
oountry,  in  the  metroiwlis  and  in  the  provinces,  the  doctrines  of 
protection  prevail  and  flourish.  The  stupendous  natural  boundaries 
ef  the  country,  the  very  Alps  and  Pyrenees  themselves,  do  not 
repose  on  their  everlasting  foundations  more  securely  than  the  arti- 
ficial barriers  tiiat  protect  and  foster  the  native  industry  of  France. 
(Look  at  tiie  overwhelming  majority  of  all  parties  in  the  recent 
debate  of  t^e  National  Assembly.) 

^'  ^  After  France  comes  Germany.  Let  any  one,  before  the  late 
struggles,  have  visited  the  countries  embraced  by  the  Zollverein. 
To  say  that  piptection  has  there  produced  manufiicturing  prosperity, 
would  be  to  beg  the  question.  But  one  thing  is  certain,  tiiat  ex- 
actiy  C(h4n€ident  in  time  and  place  with  the  most  stringent  protec- 
tive laws,  has  arisen  a  manu&cturing  industry  and  production  of 
wealth,  witliout  an  approach  to  a  parallel  in  aU  the  former  history 
of  Germany.  On  every  side  are  seen  rising  miUs,  factories,  work- 
shops, and  warehouses,  teemmg  with  an  industrious  and  busy  popu- 
lation ;  and  so  far  from  aorigulturb  bring  nsglbctsd,  rr 
ITBTBR  MADB  KORB  RAPID  FR0GRBS8,  to  say  nothing  of  the  mining, 
metallurgical  industry,  which  has  also  received  tiie  most  astonish* 
ing  impetus.  Yet  with  us — ^the  richest  country  in  the  world — the 
Zollverein,  in  proportion  to  the  vast  extent,  multitudinous  population' 
and  mereasing  wealth,  has  Utile  trade.    But  as  she  has  protected 
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lierself  from  the  infloz  of  our  manufactures,  she  haa  undoubtedly 
been  growing  richer  and  busier.  Nay,  hardware,  the  product  of 
protected  German  industry,  is  actually  finding  its  way  into  Bir- 
mingham itself,  and  articles  of  German  manufacture  are  superseding 
articles  of  Birmingham  make.    The  more  protected  are  begin- 

NINa  TO  BEAT  THE  LESS  PROTECTED  MANUFACTURES  Olf  THEIR  OWN 

aROUND.  The  Birmingham  people  have  no  power  to  retaliate. 
German  tarifi  take  care  of  that.  German  thinkers,  deeper  and 
MORE  INDEPENDENT  THAN  THE  ENGLISH,  have  cxposod  the  shallow- 
ness of  those  theories,  which  have  turned  the  heads  of  our  rulers. 
Princes,  ministers,  philosophers  and  people,  are  agreed  to  maintain 
tiie  protection  which  has  so  abundantly  justified  their  sagacity. 

^^  ^Look  at  Russia.  Examine  the  protective  and  jealous  tariff  of 
that  infant  but  colossal  state :  then  contemplate  its  results.  Take 
the  testimony  of  that  most  unexceptionable  witness,  Mr.  Gobden. 
He  has  recently  vieated  the  protected  textile  manufactures  of  Russia, 
which,  but  for  protection,  would  never  have  had  existence.  And 
what  does  he  say  ?  That  the  Russians  are  to  be  our  customers  for 
cotton  goods,  and  to  take  them  in  exchange  for  the  boundless  im- 
portations of  com  from  the  Black  Sea  ?  Vain  delusion  !  Accord- 
ing  to  him  these  protected  manupaotures,  which  should,  in 

UONFORMITY  WITH  OUR  RECEIVED  THEORIES,  HAVE  BEEN  SICKLY 
AND  STUNTED,  ARE  NOW  80  ADVANCED  AND  FLOURISHING  AS  TO 
THREATEN    A    RIVALRY    WITH    GrEAT    BRITAIN    HERSELF.       And 

every  branch  of  human  industry  and  art  is,  by  the  same  means, 
beginning  to  flourish  and  expand  in  an  empire,  which  stretchmg 
firom  west  to  east,  and  firom  east  to  west  again,  in  almost  unbroken 
continuity  around  Europe,  Asia,  and  America,  extends  from  Arch- 
angel nearly  to  Constantinople,  embracing  some  of  the  finest  cli- 
mates and  soils  in  the  world,  connected  and  concentrated  as  they 
will  soon  become  by  its  new  iron  highways.  Within  her  borders 
are  cherished  and  naturalized  the  productions  of  all  lands.  We 
have  just  seen  in  England  specimens  of  the  finest  steel  from  native 
Russian  iron,  fabricated  in  Russia,  not  only  into  the  swords, 
bayonets,  and  lances  of  an  overwhelming  military  power,  but  into 
table  cutlery  and  tools,  that  you  might  suppose  to  have  been  turned 
out  at  Birmmgham  and  Sheffield  ;  while  the  gold  and  silver  plate, 
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ihe  diamezulBy  the  jewellery,  the  ezquUate  ^ffllks,  ihe  gold  aid;flil9^r 
tissues  and  brocade,  ctispute  the  priee  with  Paris  4uid  Ljosm^ 
Storch^  ihe  Political  Economist,  once  persuaded  the  Russian 
goyemment  to  give  ihe  firee  trade  system  a  trial.  It  was  tried* 
IT  DISMALLY  FAILED,  AND  WAS  ABANDONED.  ALL 
ARE  NOW  AGREED  THAT  PROTECTION  IS  THE  TRUE 
POLICY  OF  RUSSIA ;  AND  ALL  FIND,  THAT  IN  RUSSIA, 
AS  EVERY  WHERE  ELSE,  IT  IS  THE  SURE  ROAD  TO 
PROSPERITY  AND  POWER. 

'^  ^  Take  now  a  small  state,  Bel^um.  In  proportion  to  her  area, 
her  smnu&cturing  industry  is  perhaps  greater  than  tiiat  of  anj 
other  country,  not  'ex-cepting  the  United  Kingdom  itself.  But  in 
Belgium,  not  only  has  the  protective  system  long  flourished,  )but 
the  protecting  duties  are  now  higher  than  ever.  Belgium  is 
the  very  paradise  of  protection.  NAY,  THERE  IS  EVEN  A 
BOUNTY  ON  EXPORTATION.*  Superficial  observers  caU  it 
an  absurd  tax  on  the  many  for  the  benefit  of  a  few.  But  those 
who  know  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  will  be  at  the  pains  to  trace  its 
effects,  and  assert  the  liberty  of  independent  judgment,  find  it  the 
cheapest  mode  in  a  season  of  great  danger  and  difficulty,  of  sup* 
porting  the  apparent  surplus  of  an  immense  population.  Many 
who  superciliously  and  arrogantly  censured  the  king  and  govern- 
ment of  Belgium,  for  this  flagrant  breach  of  then*  dry  and  barren 
rules,  would  have  found  greater  difficulty  in  preserving  that  little 
and  defenceless  kingdom,  not  only  in  peace,  but  PROSPERITY, 
AMIDST*  THE  STORMS  OF  SURROUNDING  REVOLU- 
TION. Here  again,  as  elsewhere,  protected  manufeLcturing  indus- 
try has  overflown  on  the  soil.  Land,  by  nature  a  mere  sand,  has 
actually  become  the  most  fertile  in  Europe,  and  supports  a  larger 
population  than  any  other. 

^^  ^  Cross  the  Atlantic,  and  look  at  the  past  and  present  policy  of 
the  United  States.  For  some  years  after  the  last  war,  low  import 
duties  were  tried.     The  effects  were  ruinous;  they  were  abandoned 

*  "  Will  AOt  the  dullest  perceive  t^&t  hj  means  of  a  Bounty  od  her  export** 
tion  of  cotton  goods  for  a  few  years,  Canada  could  manage  to  bay  her  Teas  in 
Ohina  with  her  cotton  manafActures.  She  would  be  buying  these  Teas  much, 
•cheaper  practically,  eren  if  not  in  apparent  Monty  price."— Isaac  BvosAinir. 
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fyt  duties  arowedlj  protective.  .Oar  EeonoiaUtfii  progaoBtioatdd 
nuiohiefy  but  the  result  was  pi'osperitj,  and  a  vaet  extension  of  tb& 
eoM^n,  woollen,  and  iron  manufactures.  Branches  of  industry, 
whieh  in  the  presence  of  free  imports  from  England,  would  nerer 
bave  ha4  even  a  be^nning,  now  threaten  rivalxy. 

^^  ^  Protection !  protection !  is  now  the  instinctiye  cry  of  die  oaation, 
and  the  settled  policy  of  the  government.  Enormous  duties,. 
ilioligh  lately  somewhat  moderated,  are  at  this  hour  levied  on  all 
our  maauSEU^tiures  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  protection.  American 
coUon-nsiUs  have  risen  up,  and  are  beginning  to  buy  away,  on  the 
spot,  liie  cotton  firora  our  Manchester  mainyifacturers.  A  powerful 
party  are  actually  calling  for  an  increase  of  protection,  although 
AjDcrican  protected  manu&ctures  are  beginning  to  make  tiieir  ap- 
pearance  in  our  market. 

**  *  Who  is  the  man  of  all  the  American  citissens,  by  age,  experience,, 
sound  practical  wisdom,  high  character,  and  great  natural  talent, 
best  <]ualified  to  occupy  the  presidential  chair  ?  Impartial  judges 
will  say,  Henry  Clay.  It  is  well  kno>vn  that  he  is  a  staunch  advo- 
cate of  protection,  and  declares  Fi*ee  Trade  to  be  a  flattering  illusion, 
destructive,  in  his  judgment,  to  the  solid  interests  of  America. 
What  says  Daniel  Webster  ?  His  talent,  penetration,  experience 
and  judgment  no  mm  doubts.  He  once  was  a  free  trader  ;  but  he 
now  declares  that  Free  Trade  is  enoneoos  in  theory,  and  would  in 
practice  inflict  mortal  injury  on  his  country.  But  the  actual  Presi* 
dent,  Geneiul  Taylor,  is  wa  avowed  protectionist.  More  enlightened 
society  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  world  than  in  the  city  of  Boston,* 
yet  there,  as  elsewhere,  and  among  the  most  enlightened  and  influ- 
ential classes,  the  doclaines  of  protection  reign  triumphant. 

"  *  What  is  the  consequence  of  this  policy  ?  Or,  that  we  may  not 
be  charged  with  the  old  sophism,  "  Post  hoe  ergo  propter  hoo.^^ 
What  is  co^incident  with  tiiis  misdirected  industry  ?  No  longer 
(as  during  the  low  import  duties)  general  distress,  but  prodigious 
prosperity.  Notwithstanding  a  most  expensive  war,  the  United 
States  never  were  so  prosperous  as  at  this  hour. 

^^  ^  Here  are  instances  of  nations  adopting  the  protective  system* 


*  Appropriately  called  "  The  Athens  of  America/' 
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In  every  case  manufactures  have  been  created,  not  sickly  and 
stunted,  but  healthy  and  flourishing ;  in  almost  every  case  industry 
has  been  forced  into  an  artificial  channel,  but  the  result  has  been 
solid  and  prodigious  prosperity.  Need  we  wonder,  that  in  every 
one  of  these  states  in  Europe  and  America,  protection  continues 
the  universal  creed  of  the  people,  and  the  settled  immovable  policy 
of  the  government. 

^^  ^  I  mistake.  One  of  these  states,  and  the  one  that  has  flourished 
most  under  the  protective  system,  has  suddenly  altered  its  opinion, 
and  altered  its  policy.  SO  IT  ONCE  CHANGED  ITS  MIXED 
AND  FREE  GOVERNMENT  FOR  A  REPUBLIC.  AND  AS 
IT  SOON  REVERTED  TO  ITS  ANCIENT  CONSTITUTION, 
SO  WILL  IT  ERE  LONG  REVERT  TO  ITS  ANCIENT  COM- 
MERCIAL POLICY.  THAT  POLICY  WILL  THEN  BE 
TREBLY  JUSTIFIED,  AS  WELL  BY  THE  RUIN  AT- 
TENDING ITS  DESERTION,  AS  BY  THE  PROSPERITY 
FOLLOWING  ITS  ORIGINAL  ADOPTION,  AND  ITS 
FINAL  RESUMPTION. 

^'  ^  But  the  maxim  that  protected  manufactures  are  sickly  and 
stunted,  must  not  escape  so  easily.  There  are  other  tests  of  its 
truth. 

<<  <  Where  are  the  great  and  flourishing  manufactures  that  have 
never  enjoyed  protection  ? — that  were  not  produced  and  cradled  by 
it? 

"  •  Let  the  great  Exhibition  of  1851  reply  to  the  interrogatory. 
Stand  in  the  centre  of  the  magnificent  transept,  and  look  around. 
Then  go  and  explore  the  naves,  the  sides,  the  gaileries.  The  mar^ 
vels  of  industry  created  and  nurtured  by  protection  shine  every- 
where, above,  below,  around,  and  on  all  sides.  But  what  has 
unprotected  industry  to  show  ?  If  unregulated  exchanges  be  (as 
you  say)  not  only  the  most  conge^al  and  invigorating,  but  the 
natural  atmosphere  of  manufacturing  industry,  surely  you  can 
point  out  some  specimens  of  its  rise  and  luxuriant  growth,  under 
such  obvious  and  favourable  circumstances.  We  will  be  content 
with  a  specimen.  Expede  Hercidem.  You  may  search  and  ran- 
sack as  long  as  you  please.  No  trophy  of  a  grkat  manufacture, 
not  indebted  to  protection  for  its  very  existence,  is  to  be  found 
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there.  Not  (we  may  be  well  assured)  because  it  is  excluded,  but 
BECAUSE  IT  EXISTS  NOT. 

"<IF  UNPEOTECTED  MANUFACTURES  ARE  ANY- 
WHERE TO  BE  FOUND,  THEY  ARE  SICKLY  AND 
STUNTED  ONES.  Look  at  the  two  natious  m  Europe  that 
most  fireelj  admit  foreign  commodities.  They  are  Ireland  and 
Turkey. 

^^  ^  I  say  Ireland,  because  she  has  perfectly  Free  Trade  with  the 
richest  manufiM^turing  nation  on  earth.  With  the  single  exception 
of  the  linen  trade,  has  she  any  but  manufactures  of  the  most  sickly 
complexion  ?  Alas  !  Ireland  is  but  another  name  for  everything 
that  is  capable,  but  withal,  wretched  and  abortive.  Look  at 
Turkey.  Her  customs  are  low,  her  commercial  system  is  what  is 
called  a  liberal  one.  The  ruins  of  Asia  Minor  attest  its  capability 
of  maintaining  a  large  population.  Now  Asia  Minor  is  a  desert. 
No  part  of  ttie  vast  dominions  of  the  Sultan  exhibit  any  good 
effects  of  his  tariff 

<< «  One  reason  why  Canada  has  not  advanced  so  rapidly  as  the 
neighbouring  districts  of  the  United  States  is,  that  Canada  has  no 
manufactures,  but  the  United  States  have.  Canada  has  none, 
because  our  manufactures  smother  all  infant  ones.  The  United 
States  have  manufisictures,  because  they  have  protecting  duties. 
Till  recently  we  gave  Canada,  as  an  equivalent,  protection  in  our 
markets,  as  we  were  protected  in  hers.  We  have  taken  it  away. 
Already  Canada  offers  us  our  choice.  A  return  to  protection,  or 
annexation  and  a  dismemberment  of  the  empire.  The  faet^  are, 
everywhere,  that  protected  manufactures  are  healthy  and  robust ; 
unprotected  manufactures  sickly,  stunted,  and  precarious. 

'^  ^  A  nation  that  manufactures  for  itself  prospers. 

^^  *'  Nor  are  the  reasons  difficult  to  discover. 

^^ '  A  nation  that  manufactures  for  itself,  as  well  as  grows  food  for 
itself,  produces  two  values  and  two  markets  instead  of  one.' 

^^  *'  Neither  manufacturing  nor  agricultural  industry  are  any  longer 
limited  by  the  accidental  capacity  of  foreign  markets.  Manufac- 
tures create  a  market  for  food ;  food  for  manufactures.  Both  may 
increase  at  home  by  each  other's  help  to  an  unlimited  extent. 

<^  <  One  great  cause  of  our  alternations  of  manufacturing  prosperity 
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and  fifetress,  and  the  absence  of  steady  progress,  is  the  want  of  a^ 
due  balance  between  the  domestic  production  of  food  and  rafw  pro- 
duce, tod  the  production  of  other  things.  A  balance  to  be  roetored 
by  encouraging  and  stimidating  tlio  employment  of  people  on  ihe 
fahd,  in  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  the  Colonies.  What  fieMs 
tre  liave !     But  we  are  spell-bound." 

•*  D01^*t  TAX  THT5  NATION  FOTl  TITB  T3RNJ«?IT  OF  A  PRODUCINO  CLASS. 
TAKE  CARK  O:^  TAB  CONSUMBR,  AND  LIST  THB  PRODUCBR  TAKE  OAKS 
OF  HIMSELF." 

"  *  We  read  of  a  man  to  whom,  tht/iigh  a  »ortserer^  the  Jews  of  old 
aD  adhered  from  the  least  even  to  the  greatest,*  and  this  seems  a 
afanilar  case  of  delusion.  '  DoiCt  tax  the  nation  for  the  benefU  of 
a  producinff  class.  Take  care  qf  the  co^iswnveTy  and  let  the  pro- 
Sucer  take  care  of  himself  , — say  the  English  Eaonomists.  To 
this  the  patriotic  writer  we  have  quoted  replies :  * "  The  masims  of 
our  ancient  and  successful  policy  were  very  diflferent.  Our  fathers 
said, — '  Whatever  you  do,  be  sure  to  take  eajre  to  develop  xfiB 

PRODUCING  FORCES  OF  YOUR  OWN  COUNTRY.      Tho  gain  of  doiHg  thiS 

will  be  SO  immense,  that  it  will  present  you  with  an  ample  fund,  not 
(xdy  sufficient  to  pay  the  tax  you  complain  of;  but  after  having 
paid  it  still  super-abounding,  and  leaving  in  your  hand,  for  your 
own  spending,  a  surplus  ten  times  as  great  as  that  tax.  Nay,  the 
very  tax  itself  will,  in  most  cases,  soon  disappear.  For  the  deve- 
lopment of  your  own  producing  power  will  not  only,  at  first  and  at 
once,  bring  plenty  of  riches  ;  but  in  the  end  will  bring  a  steady 
cheapness  too.' " 

" '  So  reasoned  Cromwell,  Lord  Ghatham,  Sir  Robert  Walpole, 
Edmund  Burko,  Poter  tho  (ivoat,  Colbert,  Nai)oleon.  So  at  this 
day  reason  France,  I^el^iua,  Russia,  Germany,  America. 

^^ '  Fathers  and  children  however,  both  cordially  agree  in  Hib. 
Tlie  more  a  nation  produces,  tiie  richer  it  is ;  and  the  less  it  pro- 
daces,  &e  poorer  it  is. 

'^  ^  Indeed  tins  seems  a  self-evident  pro{)OffltioD.     Without  produc- 

*  "  TbiB  is  what,  In  1846, 1  used  to  saj  of  Sir  Robert  Peel."— Ibaao  Dcchahak. 
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Hm iil vakte  yon  can  neitlier -consiimo  iijQrboj^  -ExnAUd  nAUjU. 
Every  increafio  of  domestio  ]iro(liifTtiDii  k  »a  udditioii  of  ao  Aiuch 
Irei^ ;  wy  ^tinSmticm  of  fkncstie  yroNAaetion*  is  a  subtk^Qtion  of 

««'<  Xhfi  ohSdien,  faawever,  assueoio  that  th(^  iiiioimt  of  prrHfad^cm  in 
a  ooiittiry — (the  land,  l^e  men,  and  tiie  aotnal  property  remaniixig 
lbe«aine,)is  an  tuwsrying  (jotMrOity.  Bat  thof^illiiers  aaseHihat 
{the  land,  the  men,  and  thie  aetnal  property  rcfiiaaniiig  the  same,) 
a  wmtiy  will  produce  infinitely  more,  or  toftnitely  !es0,  accord- 
mgas  eortain  r^jiriations,  favonrable  to  domestic  jifoduetion,  are 
fiwBent  or  a2>8ent. 

***  He  children  say,  we  wiB  no  longer  make  mir 'hafts  at  home.  We 
«aii  bay  them  from  France  5  per  cent,  dbieaper.  We  shaH  ttius 
Mfieye  the  country  from  a  tax  equivalent  to  this  6  per  cent,  paid 
to  Hie  deraestic  hat^nannfacturcr.  But  the  fathers,  with  paternal 
lieense  of  qieedi,  say,  if  tins  be  a  specimen  of  your  hea(ki,  they  do 
not  deserve  any  hats  at  all.  !))o  you  not  see,  iiiat  to  escape  wfcatyou 
call  a  tax,  you  are  going  to  destroy  an  asnount  of  annnal  nsllsonal 
pvodoetion  (wliich  is  the  same  thing  as  an  annual  national  gBin) 
of  twenty  times  the  amount  of  your  prr^ected  saving.  Make  the 
hats  at  home,  and  the  country  produces  more  by  the  aggregate 
vahxe  -of  the  hats.  You  are  going  to  make  the  country  throw  away 
100  per  cent,  to  gain  five.  You  are  going,  it  is  true,  to  t^e  off  a 
customs'  duty  of  6  per  cent.,  but  you  are  going  to  lay  on  a  confis- 
jdatmg  property  tax  of  100  per  cent.  And  your  new  tax  is  not 
only  twenty  times  as  great  as  tiie  one  you  take  off,  but  much  worse. 
3!h6  (dd  tax  was  a(  least  a  benefit  to  scnnc  of  your  own  people. 
The  new  one  is  a  present  to  the  foreigner. 

'^^Bat,'  say  the  children,  ^  we  shall  sell  to  the  foreign  manufieMstu- 
Mr- what  will  hny  hats.'  ^  Yes,'  say  the  fatiiers  ;  ^  but  your  otuation 
influbt  respect  is  just  what  it  was  before.  Before  the  change,  you 
sold  to  the  EngUsfi  hat  manufacturers,  now  you  sell  to  the  French. — 
Sow  does-ftat  compensate  for  the  loss  of  your  hat  manufacturers  ? 
The}/  are  worso,  but  who  is  the  better,  except  to  the  extent  of  5per 
Mnt  on  tA«tr  loss? 

'^  *•  Thvsi  question  we  have  already  examined  in  detail,  and  we  fear^ 
at  too  great  length.    We  have  already  submitted  to  the  candid  and 
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unprejudiced  reader,  our  reasons  for  thinking  the  fkthers  clearly 
right,  and  the  children  clearlj  wrong. 

'^  ^  Produce  within  your  own  dominions,  what  you  formerly  imported 
from  abroad,  and  your  land,  labour,  and  capital  produce  what  they 
otherwise  would  not  have  produced.  They  still  produce  the  articles 
to  purchase  the  new  domestic  product,  just  as  much  as  Uiey  did 
before.  But  over  and  above  this,  they  now  produce  the  whole  value 
of  the  new  domestic  product.  Tried  by  the  rule,  that  the  more  a 
nation  produces  the  richer  it  is,  you  are  now  the  richer.  You  have 
now  developed  a  new  producing  poww  of  the  country,  which  other- 
wise, instead  of  being  developed  would  have  been  stifled  and  smoth- 
ered by  foreign  imports,  perhaps  a  little  cheaper.  By  a  sacrifice 
it  may  be  of  one  percent.,  you  have  gained  the  other  nineiy-nine. — 
To  pay  your  tax  of  one  pound,  you  are  presented  witii  a  new  and 
4MlditionaI  net  income  of  a  hundred  pounds.  And  what  you  have 
done  other  nations  may  also  do.  The  producing  power  of  all  the 
earth  may  thus  be  effectually  developed,  and  yet,  as  we  have  seen 
ample  scope  everywhere  left  for  foreign  trade  and  international 
exchanges.  So  far  from  the  amount  of  production,  in  a  country  be- 
ing an  unvarying  quantity,  (the  land,  labour,  and  property  remain- 
ing the  same),  we  have  elsewhere  seen  what  immense  masses  of 
capital,  land,  and  labour  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  are  now  actu- 
ally idle, — capable  not  so  much  of  immediately  augmenting  the 
national  wealtii  by  a  miserable  gain  of  one  or  two  per  cent,  on  the 
price  of  commodities,  as  of  augmenting  the  produce  of  the  land, 
labour,  and  capital  of  the  United  Kingdom  by  tens  and  scores  of 
millions  annusdly.  K  it  should  cost  you  two  or  ^iree  millions  a  year, 
in  the  price  of  commodities,  to  develop  these,  your  own  producing 
forces,  tiiey  will  present  you  with  a  new  hundred  millions  to  pay  it. 
You  surely  ought  not  to  complain  of  being  taxed  by  those,  who 
give  you  first  money  to  pay  the  tax,  and  then  fifty  times  as  much 
for  yourself. 

^^  ^  But  the  children  are  not  yet  silent.  They  say, — ^  It  is  the 
producers  that  gain,  while  the  consumers  lose.' 

^^  ^  Again  the  fiE^thers  rejoin,  ^  You  are  wrong  in  marshalling  the 
nation  into  two  hostile  camps  of  producers  and  consumers.  Not 
only  is  every  producer  a  consumer,  but  there  is  not  a  ungle  consu- 
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mer  who  is  not  either  a  producer,  or  else  living  entirely  oat  of  the 
income  of  a  prodacer— standing  or  falling  with  them." 

^  ^  Labourers,  farmers,  manufacturers,  all  are  clearly  producers. 
The  landlords  derive  all  their  rent  from  the  revenue  of  producers ; 
so  of  course  do  the  mortgagees,  to  whom  they  pay  interest.  The 
professional  man  is  ultimately  pidd  by  producers,  so  is  the  fund- 
holder  himself,  and  the  public  servant  too.  Knd  if  you  can,  a 
living  man  who  is  not  either  a  producer,  or  maintained  by  a  pro- 
ducer. Whatever  therefore,  furthers  the  interest  of  producers,  not 
only  benefits  them,  but  also  augments  the  common  fund  from  which 
every  consumer  derives  his  income;  and  on  tiie  other  hand,  what- 
ever ruins  or  injures  producers,  ruins  or  injures  consumers  too.  . 
^^  ^  But  suppose,  secondly,  that  instead  of  being  wrong,  you  were 
rigjht,  and  that  consumers  and  producers  were  really  two  distinct 
and  independent  classes,  as  you  pretend.  Yet  they  are  still,  at  any 
rate,  members  of  the  same  political  community,  and  we  are  now 
discussing  the  effect  of  fiscal  regulations  on  the  wealth  of  the  whole 
eounity.  Kyou  develop  your  producing  power  so  as  to  produce  at 
home  (although  at  one  per  cent,  dearer,)  what  you  used  to  produce 
abroad,  consumers  lose  one  where  producers  gain  100.  The  nation 
at  large  still  gains  99. 

^'  ^  So  if  you  used  produce  at  home,  but  now  prefer  to  import  from 
abroad  because  you  can  save  1  per  cent,  in  price,  you  sacrifice  100 
per  cent,  to  g^n  1*  The  nation  at  large  loses  99.  Suppoenng  even 
consTuners  and  producers  to  be  distinct  classes,  the  result  would  be 
this, — ^you  take  a  tax  of  1  per  cent,  off  one  class,  and  lay  a  prop- 
erty tax  of  100  per  cent  on  another  class. 

^^  *  Thirdly  and  lastly,  you  assume  that  the  trifling  tax  (imder  which 
you  are  so  impatient  that  you  would  blindly  change  it  for  one  fifty 
or  a  hundred  times  as  great,)  wUl  continue  for  ever.  It  is  a  gra* 
tnitous  and  unfounded  assumption.  Develop  your  own  industrial 
f<»rces,  and  concentrate  them  on  industries  for  which  your  climate, 
soil,  and  people  are  fit,  and  you  will  have  at  once,  plenty  and  riches^ 
and  very  soon  cheapness  too. 

^^  ^  Reflect,  and  you  will  find  that  the  wise  and  really  gainful  pol. 
icy,  is  not  that  which  prematurely  grasps  anyhow,  at  ohbapitsss^ 
but  that  which  develops  the  producing  power  of  the  country.       * 
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'' <  OUA  FATHBAS,  THEfiBFORE,  WERB  RI&HT^.ANd 
WE  ARE  WRONG.  THEY  KNEW  HOW  TO  GROW'  MCH 
NATIONALLY,  AS  WELL  AS  INDIVIDUALLY.  WE 
HAVB  SEEN  HOW  THEIR  THEORY  1  IAS  BVERYWHEBB 
BEEN.  JUSTIFIED  BY  EXPERIENCE. 

« *  FOREIGN  COMMODITIES  ARE  ALWAYS  PAID  FOR 
BY  BRITISH  COMMODITIES ;  TIISREFOBE  THE  PUR^ 
0HA6S  OF  FOREIGN  COMMODITIES  *  ENCOURAGSS 
BBIHSH  INDUSTRY  AS  MUCH  AS  TUB  rUBOHASB  OF 
BRITISH  COMMODITIES/  "  * 

Tor  this  other  dogma  of  the  Eagliak  liV>fitical  Boonomiste,  tiie  Mfia» 
adumUe  fingUsh  writer  replie&:-!-- 

«« <  Let  us  aasvuue  iiha  promises  to  be  trae,  yet  Urn  cettdadon 
doea  not^  fidlow.  Supposing  oyery  fbreigD  oommodity  to  be  paii 
for  iir  Bntidi.^oonDiodities9  it  may  stiU  be  Sw  the  interest  of  THff 
SAXCON.WbuyoBcitish  commodities  in  preferenee  to  foreign.  In: 
other  If ordD^  home  irade  is  more  adFantageoas  than  foreign  trade/  '^ 

On  tUa  text,  hear  the  aposUe  of  Free  Trade  himself)  Adttft' 

Smitib : 

^<  <  Thit i^apital .wUdi ia^mployed in puDohaaing in  onepart of  the* 
country  in  order  to  sell  in  anotiier  tho  produoe  of  the  industry-  ol 
tiiatvCoaditey,.geneffaHy  replaoas  by  suoh  operation  two  distinct 
^^pitahiithairhad.bodL  bee«  employed  in  the  agrioulture  op  maaufto-^ 
tarei  of  that  oauntry,  and  thereby  enablies  them  to  con^ue  tbab 
<emp]oymcnt>  ♦  ♦  •  When  feei  are  the^ 

prodifce  of  domeatiiQ  industry,  it  neeessarify  replaoea  by  eveiy^s«ob 
operation  ttoo  distinct  capitui^  which  had  bath  been  employed  in' 
su|i|K>rting  pioduetiTe  laboor,  and  thereof  enables  them  to  continue 
that  support.  The  ceipital  which  sends  Scotch  maiQu&iptiires  to  Lon^. 
doBy  «nd  brings  back.  Bi^^tisfaiHianu&otares  and  eomtoEdittbwf^ht 
neee(KM}ly>replaoesy  by  every  sudi  operation,  tmo-Brid^ocgritah^ 
whioh  bad  hoih  boe*  enidoyed  in  tho  agrie^dtoM^  or  naaufhotoree^ 
•of  ^fot.  Britm».  Thft  ci^itaL employed  in  purohasmg  Uaeigi^ 
goods  for  home  consumption,  when  tUs  puehasp  is  made  with  the* 
prodm^,of  dqfB[iesti».in«hiatry,  r^daoes^toobyereiyeiiok-qml^tScm 

•  See  McCalloch's  PHne^i^Ui  i^PaliHeal  Economy,  p.  152. 
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ivQ  distinct  c^jdtab,  but  one  of  thetn  only  is  employed  in  suppoftr 
iog.  domestic  industry.  The  capital  wliich  sends  British  goods  to 
Portugaly  and  brings  back  Portuguese  goods  to  Great  Britain^  re- 
plftces  by  every  such  operation  onh/  one  British  ca]iital.  Thejother 
18  a  Portugaese  one.  Though  th^  returns  therefore  of  the  foreign 
trade  pf  consumption  should  be  as  quick  as  those  of  the  home  trade, 
the  capital  employed  in  it  will  give  but  ONE  HALF  THE  EN- 
COURAGEMENT TO  THE  INDUSTRY  OR  PRODUCTIVE 
LABOR  OF  THE  COUNTRY.  *  *  *         '  * 

A  capital,  howeyer,  employed  in  the  home  trade,  will  sometimes 
xoake  twelve  operations,  or  be  sent  out  and  return  twelve  times,  before 
a  capital  employed  in  the  Foreign  trade  of  consumption  liaa  made 
one.  IF  THE  CAPITALS  ARE  EQUAL,  THEREFORE,  Tfiti 
ONE  WILL  GIVE  FOUR  AND  TWENTY  TBIES  MORE 
ENCOURAGEMENT  AND  SUPPORT  TO  THE  INDUSTRY 
OF  THE  COUNTRY  THAN  THE  OTHER."  '* 

^^  What  does  Adam  Smith  mean  by  the  expression — ^  replace 
capital  V  It  is  an  expression  not  to  be  passed  over  in  haste,  but 
well  deserving  to  be  attentively  considered  and  analyzed. 

^^Hejoaeans,  that  tiie  whole  value  of  a  commodity  is  spent  in  its  pro- 
duction^  and  yet  re-appears  in  the  shape  of  the  new  product.  That 
in  its  production  there  is  an  expenditure  not  of  the  profit  merely^ 
bat  of  the  entire  value^^  and  that  the  wliale  of  that  expenditure  not 
only  maintau^  landlords,  tenants,  tradesmen  and  work  people,  but 
futpishes  an  effective  demand  and  market  for  other  productions.. 
He  means  that  the  clear  gaiuy  the  spendable  revenue j  the  net  income 
<f  the produeinff  noHon^  is  increased  by  tiie  aTuw^untof  the^^ntire 
value  qf  the  domestic  product^  and  that  the  nation  is  so  much  the 
richer^  For,  whiU  producing ^  it  ependsy  and  nevertheless  qfter  it 
hete  produeed^  it  yet  has  the  entire  groee  vahie* 

^'  He'^then  gees  <m  to  My,  that  if  wtth  British  commodities^  yoa 
repUcd  two  British  capitals;  but  if  witii  British  commodities  you 
pimdiaap  foreign. eomiAodities^  you  replace  only  one  British  capites* | 


t  StTt  MWPt»  line  nm^  tlliUgi.ae  w«  «b«U  pitMaUj^ee. 

t  fl«7,tm»laftiiUM  Ue^]09ne  poei4iam.  *'  I«e  eomiii«rce  i^l4cl•»r  «»i  U  |>lq»iir#«r 
4igeaz.  Les  enyoUet  et  l^t  nleuis  de  ce  «om«i«rc9  lODt  iif^)iTin»i|wi>»^nt  In 
prodaitt  da  pajri.  Il  PBoroaoi  wkm  doubls  PBoouorioii.*'  lAn,  i.,  chap.  9,  rol. 
3.,  p.  6,  4Ui  Bdition. 
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That  is  to  say,  you  might  have  had  the  entire  gross  value  at  both  enJk 
to  spendy  and  thereby  also  to  create  and  sustain  markets  ;  but  you 
are  content  to  have  the  value  and  the  market  at  one  end  only. 

^^  These  observations  of  Adam  Smith  derive  additional  weight 
from  the  quarter  from  which  they  come.  They  are  the  admissions 
of  the  existing  school  of  Political  Economists,  on  a  point  of  vital 
importance,  so  vital  that  it  affects  the  entire  theory  of  Free  Trade. 

^^  At  the  risk  therefore  of  being  charged  with  prolixity  and  repe- 
tition, I  venture  to  invite  the  candid  and  serious  attention  of  the 
reader  to  a  further  consideration  of  it. 

^^  The  entire  price  or  gross  value  of  every  home-made  article 
constitutes  net  gain,  net  revenue,*  net  income  to  British  subjects. 
Kot  a  portion  of  a  value,  but  the  whole  value,  is  resolvable  into  net 
gain,  income,  or  revenue  maintaining  British  &milies,  and  creating 
or  sustaining  British  markets.  Purchase  British  articles  with  Bri- 
tish articles,  and  you  create  two  such  aggregate  values,  and  two 
such  markets  for  British  industry. 

"  Whereas,  on  the  contrary,  the  entire  value  of  every  foreign 
article  imported  is  net  gain,  or  income  to  the  foreigner,  and  creates 
and  sustains  foreign  markets.  Change  your  policy — ^purchase 
foreign  articles  with  British  articles,  and  you  now  create  only  one 
value  for  your  own  benefit  instead  of  creating  two,  and  only  one 
market  for  British  industry  instead  of  two.  You  lose  by  the 
change  of  policy,  the  power  of  spending  the  entire  value  on  one 
side,  which  you  might  have  had,  as  well  as  on  the  other,  and  you 


*  Saj  concnn  in  this  view.  See  TraiU  tPEconomU  Politique^  Liv.  U.,  ehap. 
Y.,  vol.  ii,  p.  60,  4th  Edition.  He  analjaes  the  price  of  a  watch,  and  show* 
how  the  whole  of  it  is  distriboted  as  net  income  or  rerenne  among  those  who 
have  oontribated  to  its  prodnetion.  He  then  observes : — '  O'est  de  cette  m»» 
nidre  que  la  yaleor  enti^re  des  prodnits  se  distribae  dans  la  soei^t^.  J$  dit 
Uur  vaUur  toute  mUUrt!  He  then  gires  another  illustration,  bjr  tracing  the 
distribution  of  the  yalne  of  cloth,  and  adds,  '  On  ne  pent  concevoir  Auoura 
POSTiOH  de  la  yalenr  de  ce  drap,  qni  n'ai't  servi  A  payer  uir  biymu. — Sa  ralenr 
ionte  enti^re  j  a  4t4  employee.'  And  subjoins  in  a  note,  'MAme  la  portion  do 
cette  valour  qui  a  send  au  r^tablissement  dn  capital  du  Ikbrleaai.'  11  a  ns6^ 
metiers  par  supposition.  II  les  a  fitit  r^parer  par  ua  m^canicleii :  le  priz  da 
catte  reparation  fait  partie  du  revenu  du  m^canicien.' 
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kiae  a  market  for  Britiah  industry  to  the  fall  extent  of  that  ezpen* 
diture. 

^'  It  is  not  a  sniall  difference  in  price  which  can  compensate  thcK 
nation  for  Hie  loss.    For  example,  suppose  England  can  produce* 
an  article  for  JSIOO,  aod  can  import  it  for  JS99,    By  importing  it 
instead  of  jMroducing  it,  she  gains  £1 ;  but  though  she  pays  for  ifr 
wiHi  her  own  mannfactores,  she  loses  (not  indeed  by  the  exchange^ 
itself,  bnt  by  not  producing  at  boHi  ends  of  the  exchange)  JSIOO^ 
of  wealth  which  she  might  have  had  to  spend  by  creating  the  value 
at  home ;  that  is  to  say,  on  the  balance,  she  loses  £99  which  she 
xmglht  haye  had  in  addition,  by  producing  both  commodities  at  home. 
<<  Let  us  examine  a  little  more  in  detail  the  position,  that  the^ 
enHre  price  0r  gross  value  of  every  home-made  commodity  consti* 
tutes  net  national  gain  or  revenue, — ^net  income  to  British  subjects^ 
such  revenue  as  a  man  may  spend  with  his  tradesmen,  and  main- 
tain his  family  upon,  and  yet  the  nation  grow  no  poorer.    The 
attention  of  Ihe  reader  is  particularly  invited  to  this  part  of  the 
inquiry.    He  will  observe  that  the  expression  ^  net  income '  com- 
prehends the  spendable  revenue  of  tiie  whole  communiiy,  from, 
whatever  source  derived.    The  net  profits  of  trade  are  but  a  part 
and  a  very  small  part  of  the  net  income  of  the  nation.    The  wages- 
of  the  labourer  are  his  net  income.    The  rent  of  the  landlord,  and 
tiie  interest  of  the  mortgagee  are  also  net  income.  ' 

^  Take  a  quarter  of  English  wheat.  Suppose  the  price  to  be 
50s.  The  whole  of  this  60s.  is  resolvable  into  net  income.  A 
portion,  say  5s.,  goes  as  rent  to  the  English  landlord,  and  is  to 
him  net  income,  which  he  may  spend  with  his  tradesmen  in  msinr 
taining  his  fionily.  Next  30s.  go  for  wages.  Those  wages  are 
the.  net  income  of  the  Englidi  labourer.  Then  lOs.  go  for  rates 
and  tithes.  The  first  contribute  to  the  net  income  of  the  poor, 
liie  second  to  the  net  income  of  the  English  Clergyman.  Then 
2s.  6d.  go  for  implements  of  husbandry,  the  whole  of  which  2s.  6d. 
•is  also,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  resolvable  into  net  income  te 
flofnie  person  or  other,  ^e  residue  being  28.  6d.,  we  will  suppose 
isri^  net  profit  of  the  farmer,  and  would  be  net  income  to  hinr, 
.fafot  that  half  of  it,  viz. :  Is.  3d.,  goes  as  interest  to  a  fiiend  who 
has  lent  him  money.  UnB  last  Is.  8d»  is,  however,  still  net  income ; 
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ii$i  iDdeed  of  ib9  ftoMv^  but  of  his  oieditov.  Tcaoe  hone  mtti 
•tabbom  attention,  every  penny  of  the  price,  and  you  will  find  tliaft 
W^  pewy  at  laat  awumefl  &e  ihape  of  net  inoome.  He  whole 
^Oa.  tbarefore,  it  la  mani&et,  19  an  addition  to  tiie  net  ipendaUe 
income  of  the  country.  The  idiple  SOs.  answen  two  porpooea; 
jrsty  it  maiotaina  the  oltimate  xecipianta  an4  their  fiunf&es ;  and, 
^eeondly^  by  means  of  their  eaqaendiitiire  it  ereatea  a  hoineFmaikei 
i0  iii0  extent  <tf  the  entire  g^roaa  vahie  or  prioe  of  the  quarter  of 

lie»fc. 

<^  But  is  the  sum  of  28.  fid.,  whioh  we  have  just  sufqiosed  to  W 
pent  &r  agrionltnral  implements,  also  resolvable  into  net  inoqpie 

or  revenue  ? 

<^  It  is !  and  though  we  shaQ  be  still  more  gnilly  of  repetition, 
let  qs  patiently  inquire  how. 

^^  Suppose  the  2s.  6d.  spent  fi)r  a  spade.  It  may  be  tiiat  ike 
mouey  is  laid  out  with  the  retail  ironrmonger  in  the  next  maAet 
town*  Six-pence,  we  will  suppose,  is  the  inm-monger's  profit.  A 
S0oond  »x-penoe  is  the  cost  of  a  wooden  handle.  That  second  mm* 
pence  is  expended  in  this  way.  One  fourth  of  it,  or  three  half* 
ponce,  goes  as  rent  to  the  owner  of  the  copse  firom  which  the  roogh 
wood  comes,  three-pence  go  as  wages  to  the  labourers  who  cut  ov 
fashion  the  wood,  and  tiie  remaining  three  half-penoe  go  as  profit 
to  the  dealer  in  wooden  spade-handles.  One  shilling  oat  of  tiie 
2s.  6d.,  the  entire  prioe  of  the  spade,  is  thus  traced  baok,  and 
found  to  be  not  incomo. 

^^  He  remainder  of  the  prioe  of  the  fl|iade,  viz. :  Is*  6d.,  goaf 
%  the  iron  part  of  it,  a^nd  haa  been  paid  by  the  n^ldl  dealer  in 
(Spades  tq  the  wholesale  doaier  in  the  iron  part  of  spades.  Part  of 
this  Is.  Qd.  ifi  Uup  profit,  part  goes  to  tiie  mannfimtnrer^  The 
mapufiHituver's  pafticsi,  wMn  analysed,  ia  again  resolved  into.  Ui 
profit — ^his  payments  ftir  ifiiplements  or  machinery,  (also  reaolvabla 
into  net  i^^fK^nOy) — bjs  rent — aud  the  eost  prioe  of  the  iron.  The 
cosij  of  tl^e  iron  \f^  1m%9  P^  to  the  iron-mastery  and  ly  bbn  dift* 
t^bu^d  ^  hinitself  ^  profit,  to  his  workmen  m  vagas,  te  hip  lanA 
lQr4  ^ rent*  Tlf^  ^If  pii^md  value  of  the  qiade  is tiinanat 
gfffi  (^.  incqpfi  t^  s^iae  perem  or.  otiher,  available  fike  all  Ore  leit 
<>f  tiijA  pri9fl  of  9  qu<Wf*or  of  Engfah  irhert»  first,  to  the  majntrniaMi 
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•of  Kritisli  fiunifies,  next  ifaron^  tiieir  6i|)«aditas^  to  tb«  OM^tpop 
or  maanteBaoce  of  British  markets  for  cotton,  li&ea,  wooIImi  4b4 
hardware,  hread^  beei^  beer,  tea,  soap,  caocQes,  bupii^gi,  and  ifff- 
nitore. 

'^  Take  fu^y  article  jou  ^eaae,  patiently  analyve  tbe  nltjraai^ 
ctiatpbution  of  ite  prioe,  and  you  will  find  ibat  the  ivhote  gr^ps 
yalne  denotes  the  creation  of  so  mnch  waaltiii  in  the  nation  uti^^ 
it  is  entirely  j^codnced,  enabling  that  nation  to  spend^  and  0]\joy  fn 
oquivalent  to  that  whole  gross  yaiue,  without  being  tlie*  fo^pw  far 
the  e<»isumption,  and  conftrxxag  on  thut  nif^&oa  the  forther  adiFapr 
tc^e  of  a  home-market,  equivalent  to  that  ezpenditore. 

^^  To  express  the  same  truth  in  a  formula,  intelhgible  and  familiff 
to  Political  Economists :  The  whole  gross  price  of  any  article  is 
ultimately  resolvable  into  rent,  profit,  or  wages.  Hent,  profit,  a^ 
wages  are  national  net  income,  and  create  nii^kets  whwe  they  ape 
spent. 

^^  Now  suppose  a  nation  which  had  produced  both  the  ezchaaged 
value  at  home,  or,  to  use  Adam  Smith's  expression,  had  replaced 
two  domestic  capitals,  should  alter  its  policy,  and  should  thence- 
forth import  one  of  those  values  from  abroad,  giving  for  it  the  other 
values  as  before,  (which  we  will  suppose  the  foreign  nation  ready 
to  take,)  that  alteration  of  policy  would  entail  on  the  country 
adopting  it,  a  loss  of  national  net  income  equivalent  to  the  entire 
value  of  the  commodity  formerly  produced  at  home,  and  now  i»o- 
duced  abroad,  ai^  tibe  sacrifice  of  a  market  to  the  same  amoui^t. 
Let  us  illustrate  this  by  an  example. 

^^  Suppose  stockings  to  the  value  of  £500,000  a-yeav  are  made 

^  in  Leicester,  and  exchanged  annually  for  gloves  to  the  amount  of 

£500,000  a-year  made  in  Dover.    The  laodferds  and  tradeon^n 

and  workmen  of  Leicester  and  Dovet  enjoy  together  an  annual  net 


**  La  vdUar  UmU  mtikrt  des  prodnits  sert  de  eette  manidre  i  pajer  lea  gains 
fy  productetin.    Ci  hIist  pas  us  pboquits  hits  bwulbmmvt,  qui  satiskoitt  aux 

ttSonm  DI8  HOlpIM.      CTlSTLlS  PBOOXTITS  QHUT,  LA  TOTALIli^  DB8  YALIURS  OBa|». 

(3*7,  Traits  d^Econojnie  Poliiiqu9,  Liv.  1^  chap,  2,  toI.  1,  p.  IS,  4th  Bditiofi). 
l%e  estefiil  attention  of  tl)6  reader  is  solicited  to  this  passage. — Thongh  it  be 
true  and  aoenrately  expressed,  yet  it  mifst  in  candour  be  admittedg  that  Sf/, 
Hfte  Sittith,  iii  In  other  pprtf  of  lOs  )>ook  inconsistent  with  himself. 
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income  of  a  million.  Suppose  now,  that  for  some  real  or  supposed 
adyantage  in  price  or  in  quality,  the  Leicester  people,  instead  of 
exchangmg  their  stockings  for  gloves  from  Dover,  exchange  them 
for  gloves  from  the  other  side  of  the  straits,  saj  from  Calais,  thus 
depriving  the  Dover  people  of  their  Leicester  market.  What  is 
the  consequence  ?  It  is  this,  that  Dover  loses  what  Calais  gets : 
that  England  loses  and  France  gains  half  a  million  a-year  by  the 
new  locality  of  the  glove  manufacture — ^by  its  transference  from 
England  to  France.  Englishmen  have  half  a  million  a-year  less 
to  spend ;  Frenchman  have  half  a  million  a-year  more  to  spend. 
English  markets — of  which  Dover  used  to  be  one— fell  off  to  the 
extent  of  half  a  million  a-year ;  French  markets,  of  which  Calais 
is  one— are  augmented  by  half  a  million  a-year. 

^'  The  English  glove  manu&cture,  with  its  half  million  of  national 
net  income,  is  gone  fit)m  England,  where  it  used  to  maintain 
Englishmen  and  •English  markets,  to  France,  where  it  now  main* 
tains  Frenchmen  and  French  markets. 

"  Nor  does  the  mischief  «end  here.  On  the  Dover  glove-makers 
were  dependent  bakers,  millers,  grocers,  butchers,  tailors,  shoe- 
makers, with  their  servants  and  fi.milies.  The  migration  of  the 
gjlove  trade  fit>m  Dover  to  Calais  ruins  all.  They  are  destroyed 
like  a  hive  of  bees. 

<^  To  make  it  still  clearer.  Suppose  instead  of  the  glove  trade 
being  transferred  fit>m  Englishmen  to  Frenchmen,  the  Dover 
tradesmen  and  workmen  crossed  the  straits  along  with  their  manu- 
fiK^ture  to  Calais,  and  there  carried  it  on;  still,  as  before,  England 
would  lose  half  a  million  a-year,  and  France  gain  it.  Lideed  this 
latter  supposition,  though  setting  the  loss  in  the  clearest  light, 
would  of  the  two  supposed  cases,  probably  be  the  most  advantage- 
ous for  England,  for  if  the  trade  migrated  without  the  people,  a 
nest  of  paupers  would  be  left  behind. 

<<  It  is  said  that  tiiie  Dover  people  if  left  in  England  could  turn 
their  hands  and  their  capital  to  some  new  employment.*    Alas ! 

.  •  Mr.  McOaUoch  has  here  fallen  into  a  transparent  error.  He  sajs  in  his 
«  Principht  of  Political  Economy  "  (p.  151),  that  the  displaced  artificers  would 
be  employed  in  the  production  of  the  articles  that  must  be  sent  as  equiTalenta 
to  the  foreigner.  But  that  is  not  so.  It  is  the  Leicester  stocking-makers  who 
are  employed  in  producing  the  equiyalents^but  they  were  employed  before* 
They  used  to  deal  with  DoTer,  now  they  deal  with  Calais. 
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tliis  is  one  of  the  things  easier  said  than  done.  TO  FINI>  EM- 
PLOYMENT FOR  THE  PEOPLE,  IS  JUST  THE  VERT 
THING,  WHICH  IS  SO  SUPREMELY  DIFFICULT,  AS  TO 
BE  OFTEN  PRONOUNCED  IMPOSSIBLE.  IT  IS  THE 
PROBLEM  REMAINING  FOR  THE  TRUE  POLITICAL 
ECONOMIST  TO  SOLVE;  ITS  SOLUTION  WILL  BE  AN 
EVENT  NOT  LESS  BRILLIANT  AND  FAR  MORE  IMPOR- 
TANT  TO  MANKIND,  THAN  THE  DISCOVERY  OF  THJJ 
SOLAR  SYSTEM. 

"  Now  under  a  system  of  free-trade,  if  the  Leicester  people  can 
buy  their  gloves  1  per  cent,  or  a  minute  fraction  per  cent,  cheaper . 
from  abroad,  they  will  do  so.  By  so  doing  English  glove  consu- 
mers may  gain  £5,000  Sryear,  but  the  Qation  hands  over  its  glove 
trade  to  the  French,  and  will  lose  half  a  million  a-year,  minus  five 
thousand  pounds,  (that  is  J&496,000  a-year  of  national  net  income), 
by  the  half  million  worth  of  gloves  being  now  produced  in  France, 
instead  of  being  produced  as  formerly  in  England.  The  English 
nation  also  loses  a  home  market  equivalent  to  its  loss  of  national 
net  income.  What  England  loses  by  the  migration  of  the  glove 
manufacture,  France  gains.  All  this  may  happen  even  under  a 
system  of  reciprocity,  without  any  disturbance  of  the  currency. 

^^  The  Leicester  people  gain  no  new  market  by  sending  their 
goods  to  France  ;  they  had  a  market  to  the  same  extent  before  in 
England.  There  is  no  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  Lei- 
cester people  to  compensate  for  the  ruin  of  the  Dover  people. 
Recipbocitt  itself  therefore  in  the  particular  exchange  is 
NO  compensation  to  the  English  people  at  large. 

"  What  then  would  be  the  compensation  for  the  invasion  of  the 
English  market  by  foreign  goods  ? 

"  Notiiing  short  of  a  corresponding  mvasion  of  the  foreign  market 
by  English  goods.  When  the  French  invade  our  markets  and  dis- 
place our  industry^  even  though  they  should  take  our  goods  in 
payment  to  the  full  amount  of  their  importation,  that  alone,  (as 
we  have  seen,)  is  no  compensation  at  all.  They  must,  over  and 
above  all  this,  allow  and  enable  us  to  invade  their  markets  and  dis- 
place their  industry,  to  the  same  extent,  and  on  the  same  terms. 
The  Frenchman  must  not  only  provide  for  the  Leicester  people,  a 
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new  foreign  market  equivalent  to  their  former  home  market  at 
Dbver,  bnt  he,  or  some  one  else,  must  ako  find  for  the  Dover 
people  a  second  new  foreign  market,  as  a  substitute  for  their  lost 
home-market  at  Leicester.  Inhere  must  be  not  only  Bedprociiy^ 
but  comi^ete  reciprocation. 

*^  Nothing  short  of  a  wew  DOtrBLE  foreign  market, — a  Ibreiga 
niatket,  for  both  the  domestic  industries  that  used  to  interchapgd 
their  products  will  suffice.  This  is  admitted  by  Mr.  Bicardou. 
And  it  is  the  truth,  as  a  little  consideration  will  evince. 

^^  Mr.  Ricardo,  in  combating  Adam  Smith's  position,  that  a  capi- 
tal employed  in  the  home  trade,  gives  twice  as  much  encourage 
nieioit  to  the  industty  and  productive  kbour  of  the  coimtry,  as  a 
cajatal  employed  in  the  foreign  trade — ^the  trade  of  Portugal  for 
exan^Ie— makes  these  observations : 

« <  3Sm  argument  appears  to  be  faSacious ;  fbr,  though  two  capi- 
tals, one  Portuguese  and  one  English,  be  employed,  bb  Dr.  Smith 
supposes,  still  a  capital  mR  be  employed  in  tiie  foreign  trade^ 
BOrrBLE  of  what  tvouUd  Ib  employed  in  ihe  home  trade.  Suppose 
tiiat  Scotland  employs  always  a  capital  of  a  thousand  pounds,  in 
making  linen,  which  she  exchanges  for  the  produce  of  a  similar 
capital  employed  in  making  Eolks  in  England.  Two  thousand 
pounds,  and  a  proportional  quantity  of  labour,  will  be  employed  in 
the  two  countries.  Suppose,  now,  that  England  discovers  that  she 
can  import  more  linen  from  Germany  for  the  silks  which  she  before 
exported  to  Scotiand ;  and  that  Scotiand  discovers  that  she  can 
obtam  more  silks  from  France,  in  return  for  her  linen,  than  she 
before  obtained  froxu  England — will  not  England  and  Scotiand 
immediately  cease  trading  with  each  otiier,  and  will  not  the  home- 
tirade  of  consumption  be  changed  for  a  foreign  trade  of  consump*. 
tion  ?  But,  although  two  additional  capitals  will  enter  into  tibis 
trade — the  capital  of  Germany  and  that  of  France — ^will  not  tiiie 
same  amount  of  Scotch  and  Eng^sh  capital  continue  to  be  em- 
ployed, and  will  it  not  give  motion  to  tiie  same  amount  of  industry 
as  when  it  was  engaged  in  the  home-trade  ?  * " — Principles  of 
Political  JBconomf/j  chap.  26. 

"  It  win  be  observed  that  Mr.  Ricardo  admits,  or  more  properly 
speaking  assumes,  that  if  Scotch  industry  loses  its  English  market 
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bdJitofe  fin^^Axtd  bi^  firtn  •brafd,  tiu^  Islibid  of  Ortot  SriHSifi  is^ 
abi  otepeitofed  by  tibe  foreigh  triude  tadess  a  boxtBU  fia^igii 
nilrlet  ban  be  fbtnid ;  udosB  SidlibDd  e«a  Snd  b  foM^  fanhef 
for  her  linen,  aa  ^U  ai  fing^aitd  m  foreign  in^ket  fot  ber  &iki 

^^  The  caae  aoay  be  {QMa»ted  by  a  diaghon.  Jbt  orij^nal  state 
«f  VuAgf^j  irheii  Scotland  aeni  linen  to  England^  dud  Ea^add  rank 
in  return  silk  to  Scotland,  will  be  thus  represented : 

iBcotiand^ 
Linen,  £lfiOO. 

(       Bilk,    £1^000. 
(  Engjbyad. 

^*  Great  Britain  has  to  spend  as  rettl^  ^ficfita,  and  wagte  £&,000^ 
<<  ^m  attppoae  Bngland,  ini^ad  of  pnrohasliig  ivi^  its  silk,  Iin^n^ 
fima  Sitotlaiid,  pcuCohaaes  (bat  still  ifkh  its  B3k)  liiisen  finite  CN^- 
■te^ ;  tbeh  the  state  of  ftings  frffl  be  thus  represented : 

Scotlahd. 


I 


i        Bilk,  £1^000.        Lmeh^  £1,000. ) 
( England.  Qenaao^.  ) 

*<  S^ofOamd  irill  have  lost  itt  market  ibr  Ifiie^,  and  thereby  ifa 
ftmf  of  fMdtietioti  and  eonsamptien  to  the  extent  oi^  iSl^OOO. 
9mk  Brfiahi  ^nB  have  lo^  this  j61,000.  Germany  y^  hare 
^ttMd  the  ii^OOO  which  Great  Britain  will  have  lost; 

^<  T^  ot)enmgof  the  German  market  to  Engfish  oik  is  lio  cdxnpenH 
bMo^i  to  Qreat  BriUHii,  for  the  loss  of  its  Scotch  linen  mantifactui%. 

*'  Great  Britain  has  bow  to  spend  as  rents,  profits  and  wages,  bni; 
£1,000,  in  tiie  place  of  £2,000. 

"  The  cttily  adequate  compensation  to  Great  Britidnfor  the  losfil  of 

tto  Beotch  trade  is  a  doublb  f(»reign  market.    Another  market  oyer 

aind  iiboTe  the  foreign  market  for  English  silk  must  be  foond  Ibr 

8eMeh  Bnen.    Then  indeed  the  state  of  things  would  be  thna 

repvesenteci  s 

( Sootiftacl,  Franee,  ) 

I     linon,  jS1,000.      Silk,  £1,000.  | 

(     Silk,  je;l,000.        Iben,  £1,000. ) 
I  England.  Gennany.  | 
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Thns  it  appears,  that  perfect  Reciprocity  itself,  at  one  end  of  tiie 
exchange  only,  is  no  compensation  to  the  nation  for  deahng  abroad, 
instead  of  at  home.  There  should  be  reciprociiy  at  both  ends  of  the 
exchange,  and  a  dovhU  foreign  market  must  be  found. 

^^  In  other  words,  when  you  are  about  to  take  away  one  home 
market,  you  must  open  two  foreign  ones.  You  must  find  a  double 
equivalent. 

^^Mr.  Bicardo  says -that  this  will  be  done — ^that  two  foreign  markets 
win  be  found. 

^'  But  this  is  to  assume  (what  is  contrary  to  experience)  that  the 
foreign  market  is  always  as  large  as  we  require  it  to  be.  We  cannot 
even  find  the  9ingle  foreign  market* 

^^  Mr.  Bicardo's  illostralion  involves  another  fallacy .  Why  should 
France  buy  Scotch  linen,  when,  accordiog  to  the  supposition,  Ger« 
man  linen  is  ch^per  ?  Why  should  Germany  buy  "Rngliali  silk, 
wben  according  to  the  supposition,  Erench  silk  is  cheaper  ? 

"When  two  domestic  producers  mutually  exchange  their  products^ 
«ach  makes  a  market  for  the  other.  But  if  one,  instead  of  buying  as 
heretofore  at  home,  now  buys  abroad;  and  finds  in  return  a  foreign 
market  abroad,  to  exactly  the  same  extent  as  his  former  domestic 
market,  that  one  is  compensated.  But  what  has  become  of  the  other  ? 
The  other  has  lost  his  home-market.  To  be  compensated  by  foreign 
trade,  this  other  also  must  find  a  new  and  co-extensive  foreign  market. 

"  So  that  if  you  lay  out  ten  millions  a-year  abroad  which  you  used 
to  lay  out  at  home,  you  are  not  compensated  by  a  foreign  market  to 
ilie  extent  of  these  ten  millions  aryear ;  you  must,  in  order  to  com- 
^pensation  by  the  foreign  market,  find  in  the  aggregate  a  new  foreign 
market  to  tiie  extent  of  twenty  millions  a  year. 

"  To  illustrate  this  by  the  former  example.  You  lay  out  half  a 
million  a-year  with  Calais  which  you  used  to  lay  out  with  Pover,  but 
dalais  takes  your  Leicester  stockings  in  payment.  Leicester,  which 
used  to  send  its  stockings  to  Dover,  is  now  compensated  for  the  loss 
of  its  home  trade  with  Dover,  by  its  new  foreign  trade  with  Calais. 
But  this  new  foreign  trade  does  not  compensate  Dover.  Dover  too 
must  find  another  new  foreign  trade  to  the  extent  of  half  a  million 
a-year  more,  before  Dover  is  compensated.  But  the  nation  is  not 
compensated  by  the  foreign  trade^  unless  both  Leicester  and  Dover 
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are  compensated.  When  therefore  the  natiotf  lays  oat  half  a  milfion 
a-jrear  in  foreign  gloves,  which  half  million  it  naedto  lay  out  in 
EngEsh  gloyes,  the  nation  is  not  compensated  by  a  new  foreign  mar* 
let  of  half  a  million  a  year.  To  be  compensated  by  the  foreign 
market,  the  nation  must  find  a  new  foreign  market  of  a  inUlion  a  year. 

*^THE  RESULT  IS,  WHENEVER  YOU  IMPOET  INSTEAD 
OF  PRODUCING,  YOU  ARE  LOSER  BY  THE  CHANGE 
TILL  YOUR  ADDITIONAL  EXPORTS  DOUBLE  THE 
VALUE  OF  THE  NEW  IMPORT.  This  loss  wiU,  as  we  hate 
seen,  be  less  by  the  per  centage  by  which  the  foreign  jarticle  is 
cheaper  than  the  domestic  one. 

^<  What  therefore  we  set  out  with  ventnring  to  submit,  seems  to 
be  correct,  viz. :  that  even  if  the  premises  contained  in  the  aadom  at 
the  head  of  these  observations  be  true,  the  consequence  does  not^ 
follow. 

"  The  truth  is  tiiis  :— 

^^  The  gross  value  of  every  product  of  industry  is  national  net 
income.  When  one  product  is  exchanged  for  another,  if  you  have 
produced  at  both  ends  of  the  exchange,  you  have  created. two  such 
naticmal  net  incomes.  If  you  now  change  your  policy,  and  produce 
at  one  end  only,  and  leave  the  foreigner  to  produce  at  the  other  end, 
though  he  should  fsdrly  exchange  witii  you,  you  create  biU  one 
national  net  income,  and  sacrifice  the  other. 

'<  But  if  these  things  are  done  in  Ihe  green  tree,  what  shall  be  done 
in  the  dry  ?  So  fjEir  from  being  able  to  find  a  new  double  foreign 
market,  we  cannot  even  find  a  new  single  one,  commensurate  to  the 
enormous  increase  of  our  imports.  If  such  may  be  the  consequences 
where  there  is  Reciprocity,  what  will  be  the  consequences  of  free 
trade,  at  once  one-ended  and  one-sided; — of  the  exportation  of  the 
precious  metals  to  pay  balances ;  of  the  consequent  appreciation  of 
the  currency,  augmentation  of  the  pressure  of  taxation,  and  dimi- 
nution of  industry  ?  The  public  at  present  entertain  very  inadequate 
conceptions  of  the  devastating  consequences. 

AUTHORITIES  QUOTED. 

^  ^^  Foremost  among  the  authorities,  firom  whom  I  quote,  are  the 
^niter  of  the  foregomg, — John  Barnard  Byles,  Sergeant^t-Law,  and 


now,  I  beHev^,  a  Judge  in  Eoi^ted,  and  H.  0.  Carey,  an  Amcrioant 
Bcobomiat)  iviiOBe  writiii|^  have  raised  for  him  a  moframeni;,  Aere 
ftremniuM.  Of  ibeie  works  I  tmsi  tbere  will  soon  be  got  vp  dea|> 
OBiia£aii  Bdhions  for  the  xmlKoD,  through  the  exertions  of  iii» 
Atwdatbm  for  tJte  Promotion  of  CanaoUan  Induiiry.  Social 
'Bcimomj  must  not  hereafter  be  considered  party  politics,  and  I  Ibere- 
fbire  ventuxB  to  say  that  if  these  works  now  alluded  to,  were  read 
akttd  in  Mechasnos'  Institutes  and  Debating  Clubs,  evety  member 
Bubeequently  ezpresabi^  las  opmion,  it  would  be  liie  most  improtihg 

pessiUie  of  exercises.  This  would  bring  oat,  too,  how  great  unsniniigr 
there  is  among  unsophisticated  minds  on  this  vital  sdb^eot,  wludi 
may  ioftherwise  be  expressed  as  the  subject  of  the  fimfdoylnent  of  oto 
own  people.* 

.  ^^Ra^erliiaiiusemyownWordslBhaQnowg^vetiioBeofthegreat 
American  Economist,  Carey,  to  whom  I  have  alluded : 

^'^  We  are  told,  howeyer,  that  India,  Ireland,  Bradl,  the  United 
Stales,  and  o&er  countries,  are  deficient  in  captal,  in  defindt  of 
irtiioh  it  is  absurd  to  attempt  to  convert  their  com  and  their  wool 
into  ebth^  (»r  iiieir  coal  and  ore  into  ir(m.  It  is,  however,  manu- 
fiM^tteures  that  cause  the  growth  of  capital — facilitating,  as  they  do^ 
the  devebpment  of  the  powers  of  the  mak,  and  tiius  enabling  hiin 
ify  continue  with  his  fdlow-men  for  eeonomi^dng  the  power  resulting: 
from  the  consumption  of  capital  in  the  form  of  food.  *  * 

^^  ^  We  are,  ourselves  (say  the  inhabitants  of  tiie  purely  agrieultdtal 
ofeunfary)  unemployed  for  more  than  half  our  time,  and  as  regards 
c/&t  dliildren,  tliey  are  almostwholly  so.  Though  unfit  for  tiaie  laboitfB- 
6f  the  field,  they  yet  could  well  perform  the  lighter  work  of  ten&ig 
th^  operations  of  a  mill.  Again,  tiie  minds  of  our  people  are  unde- 
v^ped.  Let  us  have  them  taught,  and  in  a  brief  time — oblaiidi^ 
mAcAdnists  of  our  own — it  may  be,  tiiat  we  shaU  be  enaUed  to  teaelt 
tiiose  amotag  whom  we  now  must  seek  for  knowledge.    We  waste^ 


•  « In  this  category  I  should  not  omit  Horace  Greely,  whose  opinions  I  hare 
alwajs  quoted,  as  considering  them  most  patriotic.  I  ought  also  to  include 
the  names  of  Jonathan  Duncan,  of  London,  and  B.  Peshine  Smith,  of  Albanj,. 
N.  Y.,  whose  admirable  works  haye  the  popular  adyantage  of  shortness,  whll» 
at  the  SMoe  time  firee  from  the  charge—'  Breyls  esse  laboro,  obscnra  Flo/'— - 
<  1  eut »/  taadto  ahor^— I  pat  it  out.'  "-^liiAO  BoeHASJOi* 
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daSfyi  Ae  pcywctfi  of  eftrth  lod  iir,  fisr  IvaM  of  fittie  BUflhitM  Ait 
-iMiM  HUUtUe  118  i6  4uk»  tiiem ;  ire  ivwte  tiie  &edtiai  «f  our  pe^f^ 
bdefti^  tM«  li  do  dtoaod  for  %jem ;  we  mote  Iteir  tine  and  ottr 
own,  for  want  of  oeniliiDatbn ;  we  waste  the  ntqor  part  ti  Ito  {>mk 
dooe  of  our  liRd  k  feedkig  faaraeavnd  mm  y^  eany  the  i«6t  to 
iwiIbM— fsfaawstiog  the  eetl*  heoave  iiie  w$A^  Ibr  its  pfoinetfr 
IS  BO  ditftajik  Ii6t  os^  tbm^  atm  for  Mj  combine  fer  the  pm^Mdo 
of  pat&^ii  step  tbd  this  waete.  With  evety  step  "#0  ttiake  in  thai 
direotum^  we  (duA  offnr  sieW  iodueemaDits  Iot 
printers  a&d  teachert,  io  oome  among  laHHniting  the  feod  thatiM^ 
we  ave  fo]*eed  te  eaixj  to  the  distant  maitet ;  witti  eaefa,  Uie  iMMdtfet^ 
of  oor  peepte  will  b^eone  ihore  and  more  devebped^^-^^naUing  ne 
mere  and  mere  to  per&ot  the  varioas  proeesBes  by  means  of  whii^ 
to  obtain  eommand  over  steam  and  other  naitcffal  fbrees.  mth  eadi, 
tiiieve  wffl  be  an  inoreaae  of  oommerce  among  ooiselves,  attended  by 
a  diiBinirtion  of  ev  dependenee  on  the  tmder,  and  an  inerease  ^ 
pow^toeemmaodhisiierfiDesinoaaeofneed*  Q3ie  more  nmneMnB 
the  daffiarene^  among  hs,  the  more  ra^nd  mH  be  the  motion  of  the 
so^etary  macUoxe,  the  greater  will  be  Ae  eooramy  cf  labonr,  tibe 
floQwItor  w31  be  the  yalne  of  eommodities,  and  the  greater  that  ef . 


^^  ^  Such  were  the  objects  sought  to  be  obtained  by  Colbert,  to  whom 
Ilsanoe  was  indebted  for  tiie  system  since  so  steadily  carried  out ; 
and  to  \Mdi  she  owes  it,  that  she  has  ^  oorered  herself  with  ieat- 
duneiy  and  mills'^-that  ^  her  coBieriee,  her  fhmi^s,  and  her  wori:-- 
shops  of  every  description,  have  grown  to  an  encnnons  extent,  and 


*  '*¥&»  argument  sgainst  Tnt  Trade,  or  a  sjstem  of  exporting  the  raw  mate- 
ilrij  cf  a  country,  wldeh  is  to'be  (bond  Sn  the  ethawitSon  of  her  soil,  has  not 
heen  paid  nifBciUkt  afeteation  to,  eren  with  Low«f  Oaaada  belbre  ut  as  a 
lamentabla  example.  A  large  drawback  from  the  price  Oaaadlaa  wheat  plro- 
dhces  in  Europe  should  be  put  down  to  this  account.  We  are  accustomed  to 
take  too  Ht^  account  of  what  is  due  to  the  earth.  An  idea,  howeyer,  of  what 
is  ite  to  a  successfhl  agriculture,  may  be  got  from  the  ftiet  that  the  mamtrer 
alSBB  of  the  Ishd  la  Xnglaad  is  of  more  money  value  than  its  whole  expoorts  of 
masu/actwres  1  IfcQoeen^  in  his  StatiMos^  page  19,  says  that  in  1S0O|  Ite 
Talue  of  the  manure  at  its  market  price  in  England  was  one  hundred  and  thre» 
laffiKnis,  three  hundred  and  sixty-nine  tibousand,  one  hundred  and  thirty-nine 
pmadm,  sterling."— Isaao  BoetAxuh, 
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oat  of  all  proportion  to  what  existed  eighty  years  nnce' — ^t'&e 
yaltie  of  her  land  has  so  immenselj  increased — ^that  the  power  of 
ike  labourer  to  command  supplies  of  food  has  doubled,  where  it  has 
not  trebled — and  that  she  herself  is  now  so  powerful. 

<^  <  Directly  the  rereise  of  this,  as  the  reader  will  readily  see,  is  Hie 
^doctrine  lying  at  the  foundation  of  the  system  that  would  make  of 
Britain  the  workshop  of  the  world ;  that,  for  the  maintenance  of  which, 
we  are  taught  that  man  begins  everywhere  with  the  richest  soils — 
all  old  communities  being  required  to  resort  to  poorer  ones,  with  daily 
diminution  in  the  demand  for  labour.  To  the  fiEurmers  and*  planters 
of  Brazil  and  the  United  States  it  says — ^  Cultivate  your  rich  soils, 
and  leave  us  to  our  poor  ones.  Labour  being  cheap  with  us,  we  can 
manufisusture  more  cheaply  than  you  can  do.  J)o  notj  therefore, 
once  far  oZZ,  build  mills  or  furnaces ;  continue  year  after  year  to 
expend  your  labours  in  carrying  produce  back  and  forth ;  continue  to 
exhaust  your  land ;  continue  to  have  no  combination  of  effi>rts  among 
yourselves ;  and  you  will  grow  rich.  The  time,  however,  will  arrive 
when  you  will  be  forced  to  cultivate  the  poor  soils,  and  then  you  will 
be  troubled  with  over-population.  Wages  failing  you  may  Ijien  he 
enabled  to  accumrdate  the  ccqntal  required  for  entering  into  eompeti- 
Hon  with  U8  ;  that  is  the  poorer  you  become,  the  greater  wiU  he  your 
power, 

^'  ^  Such  is  the  doctrine  of  «the  school  that  is  based  upon  the  idea  of 
trade  being  the  first  pursuit  of  man ;  that,  by  the  help  of  which  the 
system  has  thus  far  been  carried  out.  It  is  one  which  cannot  stand 
against  the  &cts  everywhere  established,  that  man  always  com- 
mences with  the  poorer  soils ;  that  it  is  only  with  the  growth  of  the 
power  of  association  and  combination  that  the  richer  ones  are  brought 
into  activity ;  that  to  have  combination,  there  must  be  difference  of 
employment  tending  to  the  development  of  the  individual  faculties ; 
and  that  WHERE  SUCH  DIFFERENCES  ARE  NOT  FOUND, 
THE  WHOLE  COURSE  OF  MAN  IS  TOWARDS  THE  EX- 
HAUSTION  OF  THE  LAND  FIRST  CULTIVATED— TO- 
WARDS DIMINUTION  IN  ITS  VALUE,  AND  INCREASE 
IN  THAT  OF  ALL  THE  COMMODITIES  REQUIRED  FOB 
HIS  USE— AND  TOWARDS  HIS  ENSLAVEMENT  BY  NA- 
TURE AND  BY  HIS  FELLOW-MAN.  Under  thatsystemitistiiat 
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J^rdand  wastes,  te^eeii^,  more  tlum  would,  iSsk'ppliedaneefar  aU^  ^ve 
her  machineiy  enabling  her  to  make  a  domestio  maricet  for  all  her 
food  and  all  her  labour ;  that  Portugal  and  Turkey  waste,  daUy^ 
more  muscular  and  intellectual  power  than  would,  if  applied  oneef&r 
aUy  giye  them  machinery  for  all  the  cloth  they  now  consume ;  Ihafe 
Jamaica  has  been  exhausted ;  and  that  India  has-^seen  her  people 
condemned  to  remain  idle,  when  they  would  desire  to  be  employed 
— ^to  relinquidi  her  rich  soils,  and  retire  to  poor  ones — to  abandon 
cities  in  which  once  lived  hundreds  of  thousands  of  poor,  but  indus- 
trious and  happy,  men — ^forgetting  all  the  advantages  of  commerce,* 
and  becoming  dependent  altogether  on  the  chances  of  trade. 

^^  ^  Following  in  the  lead  of  France,  the  people  of  northern  Europe, 
generally,  have  protected  themselves  against  this  system — ^the  result 
being  seen  in  the  fiEu^ts,  that  the  price  of  raw  materials  and  finished 
commodities  are  there  steadily  approximating — ^that  gold  flows  rapidly 
in — that  the  circulation  of  society  becomes  fix)m  day  to  day  more 
rapid—  and  that  the  proportion  borne  by  fixed  to  floating  capital  is  a 
constantiy  increasing  one — all  of  these  phenomena  being  evidence 
of  advancing  civilization,  consequent  upon  the  determination  once 
far  aS,  to  malce  the  investments  required  for  bringing  the  consumer 
.  to  the  side  of  the  producer,  and  thus  kelieyinq  the  fabmeb  from 

THE  WASTINO  TAX  OF  TRANSPORTATION. 

"  ^  Ouided  or  governed  by  England,  Ireland,Turkey,  Portugal,  and 
the  United  States  have  refused  to  make  the  effort,  once  for  aU^  to 
relieve  themselves  from  that  oppressive  and  daily  recurring  tax — ^the 
result  being  seen  in  the  facts,  that  the  prices  of  raw  materials 
and  finished  products  steadily  recede  from  each  other— that  gold 
-flows  regularly  abroad — that  circulation  becomes  more  languid-— 
and  that  the  proportion  borne  by  floating  capital  to  that  which  is 
fixed,  is  a  constantly  increasing  one — ^all  of  these  phenomena  being 
■  evidences  of  declining  civilization.' " — Principles  of  Social  Sdmet^ 
.  by  H.  0.  Carey,  vol.  iii.^  chap.  89,  §7. 

«  *  •  «  «  # 

"  Half  a  century  since,  there  yet  existed  competition' for  the  pur- 

« 

*  "  It  should  be  obserred  that  this  writer  alwajs  nses  the  term  commerce  as 
taeaning  internal,  as  opposed  to  foreign  trade.'* — ^Isaao  Buohahah. 
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0kiPQ  <^  Iridi  lab<mr.  FoEtioal  eaatxftbflation  lUMt  long  «tiMM^; 
\f\^  ib  r^ttwdd  for  ihaik  or  the  trader  t<»  annihilalw  aU  ooB^etittM 
ffft  tbe  poidbiaBe  of  hvmaa  enerj^a  ai  hama)  and  to  tarmmto  fl& 
Jri^  oompetUaon,  for  the  porohaBe  of  tibose  aibcoad.  Hio  ca^M- 
qnences  are  eeon  in  the  bet,  tliat  the  8,000^000  of  JdA  peepto 
^  not  ?wki»  ft  Bfttf ket  £»?  the  chief  produets  of  Indiai  and'  GaMfliaa, 
to  60  great  aa extent  as  is  now  madebyea  single  mUfion  in  Sfassa- 

ehnsetts. 

^  Half  a  century  since,  Mexico  sn&re  dnndev  the  oppreseSon  ef 
political  eentraliaation,  yet  she  still  was  prospesons.  Since  then — 
having  become  politically  independent — she  has  fejlen  under  the 
trader's  power*  Tbe  consequences  are  that  prodacing  litfle,  she 
has  Ut^e  to  sell ;  and  her  markets  are,  to  the  rest  of  tit^o  weilfl, 
aliftost  whfldly  woctUess.  So  it  is  with  Turkey,  Portugal,  Jamaiea, 
9SpA  erery  other  F^  Trade  country — ^their  power  of  produe&on 
being  very  small,  Aat  they  scarcely  appear  in  Ae  world  as  com- 
petitors for  the  purehase  of  the  labour  of  other  nations. 

^^  How  stationary,eTen  where  not  declining,  is  tilie  condition  of  the 
people  of  all  those  countries,  and  how  uaeless  tiiey  are  to  the  reet 
of  tbe  world,  ia  shown  m  the  &ct,  that  of  tbe  addition  made  to  the 
supply  of  cotton,  in  the  last  twenty  years  nearly  the  whole  is  con- 
sumed in  those  countries,  which  seek  to  produce  competition  fe 
tiie  purchase  of  labour  at  home,  as  preparatory  for  increaae  of  com- 
petition for  its  purchase  abroad. 

«<  Competition,  by  A,  for  the  purchase  of  tiie  labour  o£  B,  tends  to 
the  production  of  competition  by  B,  for  that  of  G,  and,  through  bim 
to  the  end  of  the  alphabet — or  it  does  not  K  it  does,  then  are  all 
jhose  communities  whose  policy  t^ds  in  that  direction,  moying  ith 
wards  freedom  for  themselves  and  the  world ;  while  those  whoae 
tendencies  are  opposite,  must  be  moving  towards  the  estaUishmattfe 
of  slavery  both  at  home  andabrpad.  Such  is  tiie  £Ekot ;  attdyjaA, 
strangely  enough,  while  the  first  embrace  many  of  the  depetismt  of 
Europe,  the  last  are  found  in  the  two  especial  traders  of  the  world. 
Great  Britain,  and  the  United  States— ^elf-siyled  friends  of  fireedom 
and  patrons  of  the  revolutionists  of  the  world.  •  * 
^<  Totally  forgetful  of  the  extermination  of  the  population  of  the 
8<Kyttidi  BS^Uands,  of  tii^  annpiilation  of  the  Iiistf  natioi\|  of  iitfi 
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dittppeaiaaee  of  the  mi^ns  of  blAcdra  tiiat  tkonld  now  he 
iond  in  the  Britiah  Idaiidsy  and  of  the  conversion  of  miilioDB  ^ 
nuiD  proprioton  in  India  into  mere  labonveis,  the  British  peoph 
iregapd  tiifinvMtTeg  aa  the  flpeeial  proteoton  of  thofo  of  Gt^aa  and 
Itdy^ — aUAumgk  maiatainiBg  ooloniea  for  the  singla  objact  of  paa*- 
yantittg  fliat  oomUttaiian  of  action  irithont  irfaieh  ft^adom  can 
neiiihfir  be  obteinad  n^r  maintained* 

«  «  «  «  •  « 

'^  Cheap  raw  materials  are  however,  as  we  are  assured,  indispen- 
sable to  the  prosperity  of  the  British  people.  If  so,  there  can  be  no 
harmony  of  inter^ts — cheap  raw  materials  being,  and  that  inva- 
riably, the  accompaniment  of  barbarism,  slavery,  and  valueless  land. 
That  it  is  not  so,  is  obvious  from  the  facts,  iliat  the  advocates  of 
the  system  regard  the  cheapening  of  En^h  labour  as  bemg  essen- 
tial to  the  maintenance  of  manufacturing  prosperity ;  and  that  emi- 
nent Englishmen  now  present  us  with  pictures  of  vice,  crime,  and 
degradation,  not  to  be  exceeded  in  the  world. 

^^  Cheap  labour  and  cheap  raw  materials  mean,  simply,  barbarism — 
they  being  a  natural  result  of  the  absence  of  that  competition  for 
the  purchase  of  both,  which  results  from  smaQ  production.  Produc- 
tion declines  in  England ;  and  hence  it  is,  that  one  of  the  most 
philanthropic  of  travellers,  after  a  careful  survey  of  England,  is 
impelled  to  tell  his  readers,  that,  while  ^^much  is,  in  that  country, 
being  done,  and  of  the  noblest  sort,  for  the  lower  classes — much 
which  has  called  forth  humane  sympathy,  patient  labour,  and  gep- 
mne  sacrifice — ^you  cannot  avoid  the  reflection,  that  it  has  been 
begun  too  late. 

"  *  It  is  not,*  as  he  continues,  *  merely,  that  you  pass  through  filthy 
streets,  meeting  with  wretched  and  abandoned  men  and  women,  and 
seeing  old  rookeries  of  murder  and  crime.  Such  things  are  to  be 
piet  ifith,  in  some  degree,  even  in  the  new  streets  of  our  nowest 
cities  x^  Americi^. 

^  ^  It  is  the  amount,  the  mass  of  these  evils,  which  astounds.  To  gp 
ihrouj^  school  after  school,  refuge  and  refuge,  and  see,  in  every 
naw  place,  noi  m^poly  ragged  and  diriy,  and  criminal  chikbea,  but 
children  abso]id^ly  bmel^etsa,  and  oaat  out,  wi^  ell  the  marks  on 
Jmo  and  body  of  being  the  wild  animals  of  the  street ;  to  hear  that 
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those  in  the  jHrivate  institations  are  but  a  small  part  of  this  refiise 
population  in  the  city,  and  that,  still  beyond  them,  is  ihe  class  of 
foundlings  and  orphans,  cared  for  by  the  goyemment ;  to  walk  on 
and  on  by  the  day,  through  lanes  crowded  with  filthy,  blear-eyed, 
tattered  multitudes ;  to  watch  the  afanost  agoniaing,  and,  in  other 
drcumstances,  amusingly  ingenious  contrivances,  without  number, 
to  earn  only  bread;  to  go  in,  day  after  day,  through  scenes  of 
poyerty,  drunkenness  and  degradation,  through  streets  where  the 
nuisance  and  sources  of  poison  of  ages  have  collected ;  and  to  know 
that,  not  merely  is  this  misery  heaped  up  among  these  crowded  two 
millions  and  a  quarter  of  London,  but  that  it  is  relatively  worse,  in 
some  of  the  other  great  cities,  and  is  sprinkled  like  a  curse  over 
the  country  ; — it  is  all  this  which  makes  one  feel  that,  in  England,, 
they  have  waited  too  long  for  the  cure.  The  Englishman  is  sure, 
when  he  begins  to  move  against  his  social  evils.  We  have  great 
confidence  in  his  reforms ;  but  he  is  very  slow.  The  ^vils  of  Lon- 
don, alone,  seem  to  me  gigantic ;  against  which  the  operations  of 
ragged  schools,  model  lodging  houses,  bath  houses,  and  the  like — 
useM  as  these  are — ^appear  like  the  sand-<lykes  against  the  tide. 

^'  There  are  thousands  and  thousands  of  poor  children,  who  never 
enter  the  schools ;  and  the  great  majority  of  them  must  grow  up 
and  make  their  living  among  old  haunts  of  wickedness.  The  lodg- 
ing-houses  can  affect  but  a  small  number  of  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands  of  labouring  people.  New  Acts  of  Parliament  to  improve  pes- 
tilential streets,  may  purify  certain  quarters ;  but  the  great  propor- 
tion of  the  old  districts  are  badly  built,  and  the  labourers  must  Uve 
near  their  business,  even  if  the  street  be  undrained,  and  the  house 
cover  a  typhus  breeding  cess-pool."* 

"  *  That  the  facts  are  so,is  proved  by  all  the  contemporaneous  liter- 
ature of  England.  Beading  the  works  of  Dickens,  Thackeray,  or 
Kingsley,  we  are  ever  presented  with  pictures  of  an  incessant  strug- 
gle for  the  means  of  sustaining  life,  as  emsting  throughout  that 
portion  of  English  society,  which  needs  to  sell  its  labour.  Turmng^ 
thence,  to  public  documents,  we  find  abundant  confirmation  of  the 
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^ttd  traih,  that  ae  power  has  been  obtained  for  commanding  the 
tfervicee  of  nature,  the  condition  of  the  people  has  not  improved.'  * 

^*  ^  A  hundred  thousand  men,  employed  in  producing  coal  and  iron| 
^ve  command  over  the  services  of  a  willing  slave,  that  does  the 
work  of  600,000,000 — ^requiring,  in  return,  neither  food,  clothing, 
nor  shelter ;  and  yet,  the  strife  for  life  becomes  more  intense,  witti 
increase  of  wealth  and  power.  Why  is  it  so  ?  Because  English 
policy  is  based  upon  the  idea,  that  domestic  interests  are  to  be  pro- 
moted by  the  adoption  of  measures  tending  to  the  cheapening  of 
lihe  land  and  labour  of  other  people,  and  leading  inevitably,  towards 
iiie  enslavement  of  man  in  all  the  countries  subject  to  it«  Fortu- 
nately, however,  there  is  throughout  the  world  a  harmony  of  inter- 
ests so  perfect,  that  no  nation  can  commit  injustice,  without  being 
required  to  bear  a  part,  at  least,  of  the  burdens  thereby  imposed 
upon  the  communities  affected  by  it.  Whatever  tends  to  deteriorate 
lie  c(mdUion  qf  man  amjf where  tends  to  do  so  everywhere — ^the 
land  and  the  men  of  Europe  profiting,  by  all  that  is  wisely  done  in 
America,  and  those  of  America  suffering,  by  all  that  is  unwisely 
done  in  Europe,  Asia,  or  Africa.' 

«< « In  tlie  phyncal  world,  action  and  reaction  are  equal  and  opposite. 


*  "  The  scenes  tfarongb  whieb  the  reader  has  accompanied  os  are,  it  is  be- 
lieved, trathfal  representations  of  what  may  be  termed  the  poor  man's  world. 
That  world,  for  him,  is  for  the  most  part  stagnant,  fool,  and  dreary.  The 
comfort  of  a  real  home  is  too  often  denied  him.  Himself,  his  wife,  and  his  lit- 
tie  ones,  are  exposed  to  the  poisonous  influences  of  bad  air  and  bad  water,  or 
to  the  miasma  of  imperfectly  drained  rural  districts.  The  mortality  amongst 
Us  class  is  heavy.  Thousands  are  annually  permitted  to  perish,  who  might 
be  preserred  from  disease  and  death,  at  a  less  cost  than  that  of  the  most 
-«co&omical  war  we  could  indulge  in.  The  children  of  this  class  are  growing 
VP)  not  only  enfeebled  in  body,  but  neglected  in  mind.  Nearly  a  million  re- 
ceiTe  no  education  at  all,  or  none  that  is  of  any  practical  ralne ;  whilst  of 
those  who  are  professedly  taught,  few  carry  away  from  school  a  wholesome 
•nd  permanent  impression.  Moreover,  there  are  millions  in  this  country,  be* 
longing  to  the  same  class,  who,  more  or  less,  habitually  neglect  eren  the  out- 
ward ordinances  of  religion.  In  short,  as  has  been  well  said,  there  are  two 
Bations  in  the  same  Kmgdom— the  one,  poor,  ignorant,  and  suflfering ;  the 
ether,  eomfortable,  moderately  well  instructed,  fairly  enjoying  life.  Tet  tbe 
jwedy  and  distressed  far  out-number  those  who  are  wealthy  or  at  ease.  The 
fieh  and  educated  are  insignifleant  in  point  of  numbers,  compared  with  tbe 
^oor  and  ignorant.*— /ngutry  qfan  Engluk  Ltmdowntr^  chap.  tL 
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So,  too,  is  i^  m  1^6  social  one — tiie  eommiinity  fbat  devotes  its  poten- 
tiiEd  ener^es  to  the  stoppage  of  motion  elsewhere,  being  arrested  m 
its  own.  So  was  it  with  Athens  and  Rome,  and  so,  too,  daring 
many  centmies,  with  France.  So  is  it,  now,  witli  Great  Britain**- 
whose  people  become  poorer,  wi^  every  increase  of  power  to  com* 
mand  the  aid  of  steam,  electricity,  and  other  wonderful  forces  placed 
at  tfie  command  of  man.  Where,  however,  is  ift  to  end  ?  *  In  Hie 
same  nnsery,'  says  the  Rev.  Mr.  Kmgsley,  speaking  in  the  person  of 
a'poortailor, '  as  15,000  ont  of  20,000  of  onr  class  are  enduring  now. 
We  shall  become  the  slaves,  often  the  bodily  prisoners,  of  Jews, 
middlemen,  and  sweaters,  who  draw  thmr  livelihood  out  of  our  star^ 
vation.  We  shall,  as  he  oontinttes,  ^  have  to  &ce,  as  the  rest  hare, 
ever  decreasing  prices  of  labawr^  ever  increasing  profits  made  out  of 
that  labour  by  the  contractors  who  will  employ  us — arbitrary  fines, 
infficted  at  the  caprice  of  hirelings — the  competition  of  women,  and 
children,  and  starving  Irish--our  hours  of  work  will  increase  one 
thkd,  our  actual  pay  decrease  to  less  than  one-half;  and  in  all  tikis  we 
shaU  have  no  hope,  no  chance  of  improvement  in  wages,  but  ever 
more  penury,  slavery,  misery,  as  we  are  pressed  on  by  those  who 
are  sacked  by  fifties — almost  by  hundreds-^yearly,  out  of  the 
honourable  trade  in  which  we  were  brought  up,  mto  the  infernal  sys> 
tem  of  contract-work,  which  is  devouring  our  trade  and  many  others, 
body  and  soul.  Our  wives  will  be  forced  to  sit  up  night  and  day  to 
help  us-^ur  children  must  labour  from  the  cradle,  without  chance  of 
going  to  school,  hardly  of  breathing  the  fresh  air  of  heaven— K)ur 
boys,  as  they  grow  up,  must  turn  beggars  or  paupers— our  daughters, 
as  thousands  do,  must  eke  out  their  miserable  earnings  by  prostitu- 
tion. And,  AFTER  ALL,  A  WHOLB  FAMILY  WILL  NOT  OAIBT  WH^T 
05B  OF  US  HAS  BEEN  DOINa,  AS  YET,  SINGLE-HANDED.'  "* 

^*  ^  This  is  slavery,  and  that  slarery  too,  a  gonsbquenob  of  loNO- 

CONnKUBD  BFFORT  FOR  THB  ENSLAVEMENT  OV  OTHERS,  tO  be  aC« 

ctmpanied  by  the  means  of  monopolies  of  the  command  of  great 
powers  given  by  the  Creator,  for  the  use  of  all  mankind.  Had  Ihe 
people  of  Ireland^  India,  Portugal^  Turkey ,  and  Jamaica^  been, 
anoouraged  to  avail  themselves  of  the  oommand  of  atean^-^had 
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they  been  urged  to  develop  the  powers  of  earth,  by  bringing  to 
light  their  various  ores — ^had  there  been  thus  produced,  throughout 
those  countries,  a  competition  for  the  purchase  of  the  potential 
energies  of  man  and  land — all  would  now  be  different.  Producing 
much,  they  would  have  much  to  sell — ^becoming  better  customers 
to  the  people  of  England  from  year  to  year.  As  it  is,  they  pro- 
duce little,  and  can  buy  but  little,  that  little,  too,  becoming  less, 
azid  Hie  competition  for  the  purchase  of  labour  diminishing,  when 
it  should  increase.  England,  herself,  as  has  been  shown,  no  longer 
produces  things  to  be  ^ven  in  exchange  for  those  she  needs — ^her 
whole  consumption  of  cotton,  sugar,  tea,  coffee,  and  other  com- 
modities, being  supplied  by  PROFITS  DERIVED  PROM 
STANDING  BETWEEN  THE  PEOPLE  WHO  LABOUR 
TO  PRODUCE,  AND  THOSE  WHO  NEED  TO  CONSUME. 
The  larger  the  profits,  the  more  wretched  must  be  the  condition  of 
the  agricultural  communities  of  the  earth — the  share  of  the  trader 
always  growmg  most  rapidly  as  the  people  on  whom  he  fives,  and 
upon  whom  he  *  acts,  tend  most  toward  slavery  and  barbarism.* — 
Ocarey^s  Principles  of  Social  Science j  chap.  45. 

"  The  same  author  shows  the  effect  upon  Ireland  of  the  same  free 
trade  system  with  England  now  recommended  for  adoption  in 
Canada. 

"  *  Nothing  but  e^iployment — ^nothing  but  the  power  to  maintain 
commerce — ^was  needed ;  but  commerce  could  not  exist  under  the 
system,  which  had,  in  a  brief  period,  caused  the  annihilation  of  the 
cotton  manufacture  of  India,  notwithstanding  the  advantage  of  having 
the  cotton  on  the  spot,  free  from  all  costs  of  carriage.  As  in  Jamaica, 
and  as  in  India — the  land  having  been  gradually  exhausted  by  the 
exportation  of  its  products  in  their  rudest  states — the  country  had 
been  drained  of  a  capital ;  as  a  necessary  consequence  of  which  the 
labour,  even  of  men,  found  no  demand,  while  WOMEN  AND 
CHILDREN  STARVED,  THAT  THE  WOMEN  AND  CHIL- 
DREN OP  ENGLAND  MIGHT  SPIN  COTTON  AND 
WEAVE  CLOTH,  THAT  IRELAND  WAS  TOO  POOR 
TO  PURCHASE. 

**^  Bad,  however,  as  is  all  we  have  thus  fiur  seen,  a  state  gf  fluiig9 
ficf  worse  iraa  near  at  hand.  Poverty  and  wretchedness  compelling 
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Hke  wretched  people  to  fly  in  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  across 
the  Channel — thus  following  the  capital  and  the  soil  that  had  been 
iaransferred  to  Birmingham  and  Manchester — the  streets  and  cellars 
of  these  towns,  and  of  London,  laverpool,  and  Glasgow,  were  filled 
with  men,  women,  and  children,  unable  to  sell  their  labour,  and  perish- 
ing for  want  of  food.  Throughout  the  country  men  were  oSfering  to 
perform  the  farm  labour  for  food  alone ;  and  a  cry  arose  among  the 
people  of  England,  that  the  labourers  were  likely  to  be  swamped  by 
ihese  starving  Irishmen ;  to  provide  agunst  which  it  was  needed  that 
Irish  landlords  should  be  compelled  to  support  their  own  poor,  as 
they  were  forthwith  required  by  Act  of  Parliament  to  do — although 
for  about  half  a  century  previously,  England  had  rung  with  denuncia- 
tions of  poor  laws,  as  being  entirely  in  contravention  of  all  sound, 
'economical  principles.  The  system,  however — looking  as  it  did  to 
ihe  destruction  of  the  power  of  Association,  and  to  the  consequent 
waste  of  labour — was  itself  in  opposition  to  all  such  principles ;  and 
therefore  was  it,  that  the  action  of  the  legislature  was  required  to 
be  directly  opposed  to  all  that  had  been  taught  in  the  schools.  The 
practice,  under  a  sound  system,  may  be  con^tent ;  but  under  an 
imsoond  one,  it  cannot  be. 

<^  ^  With  the  passage  of  the  Irish  poor  law,  there  arose,  of  course,  an 
increased  desire  to  rid  the  country  of  people  who,  unable  to  sell  their 
labour,  could  pay  no  rent ;  and  from  that  time  to  the  present,  Ireland 
has  presented  the-most  shocking  scenes,  consequeht  upon  the  destruc- 
tion of  houses  and  the  expulsion  of  their  inhabitants — scenes  far  more 
worthy  of  the  most  uncivilized  portions  of  Africa,  than  of  an  integral 
portion  of  the  British  Empire. 

«<  *  Thus  far,  Irish  agriculture  had  been  protected  in  the  English 
market,  as  some  small  compensation  for  the  sacrifice  of  the  domestic 
one  ;  but  now,  even  that  boon,  trivial  as  it  was,  was  withdrawn. — 
Idke  the  people  of  Jamuca,  those  of  Ireland  had  become  poor,  and 
iheir  trade  had  ceased  to  be  of  value,  although  but  seventy  years 
before  they  had  been  the  best  customers  of  England.  The  system 
baving  exhausted  all  the  countries  in  which  commerce  had  been  sacri- 
ficed to  trade — India,  Portugal,  Turkey,  the  West  Indies,  and  Ire- 
land herself — ^it  had  become  necessary  to  make  an  effort  to  obtain 
narkets  in  those  which  had  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  placed  the 
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consomer  bj  the  side  of  the  producer,  to  wit :  this  country,  France, 
Belgium,  Oermany,  and  Russia ;  and  THE  MODE  OF  ACCOM- 
PLISHING THIS  WAS  THE  OFFERING  THEM  THE  SAME 
SYSTEM  BY  WHICH  IRELAND  HAD  BEEN  EXHAUSTED. 
THE  FARMERS  WERE  EVERYWHERE  INVITED  TO 
IMPOVERISH  THEIR  SOIL  BY  SENDING  ITS  PRODUCTS 
TO  ENGLAND  TO  BE  CONSUMED  ;  and  the  com  laws  were 
repealed  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  them  to  enter  into  competition^ 
with  the  starving  Irishman,  who  was  thus  at  once  deprived  of  tiie 
market  of  England,  as,  by  the  act  of  Union,  he  had  been  deprived 
of  his  own/ — Pr%neq>le»  of  Social  Science^  by  H.  C.  Carey,  vol. 
li.,  chap.  10,  p.  827. 

^*  Thackeray  adds  his  testimony  as  follows : 

^*  ^  Throughout  the  west  and  south  of  Ireland  the  trayeller  is  haunted 
by  the  fieu^e  of  the  popular  $tarvation.  It  is  not  the  exception — it  is 
ti^e  condition  of  the  people.  In  this  fairest  and  richest  of  countries, 
men  are  suffering  and  starving  by  millions.  There  are  thousands  of 
them,  at  tiiis  minute,  stretched  in  the  sunshine  of  their  cabin  doors, 
with  no  worky  scarcely  any  food,  no  hope  seemingly.  Strong 
countrymen  are  lying  in  bed,  ^^  ^for  die  hunger^  " — ^because  a  man 
lying  on  his  back  does  not  need  so  much  food  as  a  person  afoot. 
Many  of  them  hare  torn  up  the  unripe  potatoes  from  their  little 
gardens,  and  to  exist  now  must  look  to  winter,  when  they  shall 
have  to  suffer  starvation  and  cold  too.' 

^*  And  the  following  will  explain  how  India  has  fared  under  the 
EngiBsh  Economists  whom  Canada  must  eschew : 

^^  ^  The  misgovemment  of  the  English  was  carried  to  a  pomt  such 
as  seemed  hardly  compatible  with  the  existence  of  society.  Thej 
forced  the  natives  to  buy  dear  and  sell  cheap.  They  insulted  with 
impuniiy  the  tribunals,  the  police,  and  the  fiscal  authorities  of  tiie 
country.  Enormous  fortunes  were  thus  rapidly  accumulated  at 
Calcutta,  while  80,000,000  of  human  beings  were  reduced  to  the 
extremity  of  wretchedness.  They  had  been  accustomed  to  live  under 
tyranny,  but  never  under  tyranny  like  this.  They  found  the  little 
finger  of  the  Company  thicker  than  Surajah  Dowlah's  loins.  Under 
their  old  masters  they  had  at  least  one  resource ;  when  the  evil 
became  insupportable,  the  people  rose  and  pulled  down  the  gOTcm- 
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ment.  But  the  English  government  was  not  to  be  shaken  off.  That 
^venmient,  oppveBavfe  as  the  most  oppressive  form  of  barbaoiiiii 
despotism,  was  strong  with  all  the  strength  of  civUiaation.  It  reaem- 
tiled  the  government  of  evil  genii,  rather  than  the  government  of 
hnman  tyrants.' — Macauia]/. 

*^  ^  To  the  Bight  Honourable  the  Xords  of  His  ISf^'esiy 's  Privy  ^un- 
cD  for  Trade,  &c., 

^^  ^  The  humble  Petition  of  the  undersigDed  Manufacturers  mi 
Dealere  in  Cotton  and  Silk  Piece  Goods,  the  fabrics  of  Bei^al : 

<^  ^  Sheweth — That  of  late  years  your  Petitionera  have  found  ^thetr 
business  nearly  superseded  by  the  introduction  of  the  fabricsof  Great 
Britain  into  Bengal,  the  importation  of  which  augpients  every  year, 
to  the  great  prejudice  of  the  native  manufacturers  ; 

^^  ^  That  the  fabrics  of  Great  Britain  are  consumed  in  Bengal, 
without  any  duties  bemg  levied  thereon  to  protect  liie  native 
fabrics ; 

^^  ^  That  the  &brics  of  Bengal  are  charged  with  the  following  duties 
when  they  are  used  in  Great  Britam : 

"  *  On  manufactured  cottons,  10  per  cent. 
^^  ^  On  manufactured  silks,  24  per  cent. 

"  *  Tour  Petitioners  most  humbly  implore  your  Lordships'  con- 
sideration of  these  circumstances,  and  they  feel  confident  that  no 
disposition  exists  in  England  to  shut  the  door  against  the  industry  of 
any  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  great  empire. 

**  '  They  therefore  pray  to  be  admitted  to  the  privilege  of  British 
subjects,  and  humbly  entreat  your  Lordships  to  allow  the  cotton  and 
silk  fabrics  of  Bengal  to  be  used  in  Great  Britain  ^  free  of  duty,'  or 
at  the  same  rate  as  may  be  charged  on  British  fabrics  consumed  in 
Bengal. 

"  ^  Your  Lordships  must  be  aware  of  the  immense  advantages  the 
^British  manufacturers  derive  from  their  skill  in  constructing  and 
using  machinery,  which  enables  them  to  undersell  the  unscientiBc 
manufacturers  of  Bengal  in  their  own  country ;  and,  although  your 
{Petitioners  are  not  sanguine  in  expecting  to  derive  any  great  advan- 
tage frotn  having  their  prayer  granted,  their  minds  would  feel 
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igf^HAed  by  wot  a  mimifeBtation  of  your  Lordehips*  good-iv91 
iovtuxb  tii0iD ;  and  sueh  an  ioataioe  of  jxm&oe  to  tiie  mtivos  of 
lo^  woifld  not  6M  to  endear  the  Biitiah  gOTomxnent  to  them. 

^^ '  33iey  tkteBe(for^<K>nfid^tl7  tmat  tbfkt  7<mr  liOffdahip'a  righteous 
^miaideraiioa  mil  be  extmded  to  them  ae  Britieh  snbjeciB,  without 
exception,  of  sect,  country,  or  colour. 

^*  ^  And  your  Petitioners,  as  in  duty  bound,  will  ever  pray. 

[Signed  by  117  natives  of  high  respectability.] 
Calcutta,  September  1, 1831." 


"T9£  KOBE  IHUEDIATE  CALL  FOR  WATCHFULNESS  AND  EXEBTION   OK 

fHE  PABr  OF  THE  FRIENDS  OF  CANADA. 

<^  <  Even  at  the  present  day,  and  even  at  the  present  momei]^, 
the  friends  of  Canadian  industry  require  to  be  on  the  alert.  It  is 
only  a  short  time  ago  since  we  saw  in  the  English,  newspapers  the 
following :     . 

^'  ^  A  deputation  from  Sheffield  and  Birmingham  has  lately  had 
an  interview  wi&  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  at  the  Colonial-office, 
^pon  the  subject  of  the  Canadian  tariff.  The  deputation  con- 
fiisted  of  Mr.  Atkinson  ^Mayor),  Mr.  R.  Jackson  (Master  Cutler), 
Mr.  Jobaon  Smith  (President  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce),  Mr. 
.  W.  A.  Matthews,  and  Mr.  C.  E.  Smith  (Hon.  Secretary  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce),  from  Sheffield;  and  Mr.  Henry  Van 
Wart  (Vice-President  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce),  and  Mr. 
Frederick  Elkipgton,  from  Birnungham.  The  deputatio  was 
woompanied  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Roebuck,  M.P.,  and  Mr.  George  Had- 
fieUi  M.P.' 

^'  And  the  result  has  been  an  attempt  of  the  boldest  descr^tion 
by  the  Colciual  Minister  to  influence  the  Legislation  of  Canada. 

'^  it  is  self-evident^  therefore,  that  as  Canadians  we  must  at  once 
xsoine  forward  boldly,  and  show  that  we  are  aware  of  our  true  poai- 
.  wn* 

^'  'Let  us  make  it  clear  that  we  know  that  it  is  by  ovisr  purchaaiog 
abroad,  or  SENDING  MONEY  OUT  OF  THE  COUNTRY,  thf^t 
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we  have  been  rained.  No  tra^friend  to  Canada's  connection  wiiii 
England  could  go  for  a  continuance  of  tiie  present  pecnniary  miserj 
in  the  colony,  caused  by  our  over4mportingfrom  Sheffield,  Birming- 
ham, Manchester,  Leeds,  and  Glasgow.  The  following  figures  teU 
more  plainly  than  any  words  can  the  present  absurd  position  of  the 
Trade  of  Canada : 

Exports.  Imports. 

1866 $82,047,017  f43,684,887 

1867 27,006,624  89,480,698 

1868 28,472,609  29,078,627 

1869 24,766,981  88,666,181 

<<  ^  The  Free  Traders  in  England  play  a  most  unprincipled  part. 
They  know  that  it  was  her  origmally  haying  protective,  or  patriotic 
principles  on  the  subject  of  her  native  labour,  that  made  England 
great.  They  know  that  no  country  was  ever  made  great  by  any 
other  principles,  and  yet  they  would  deprive  Canada  of  them,  to 
serve  their  personal  ends.  Selfishness,  personal  and  class  selfish- 
ness, is  indeed  their  only  impelling  motive,  for  we  must  not  dignify 
it  by  the  name  of  principle.  Such  men  as  Cobden  and  Bri^t  care 
less  for  the  labouring  man  of  Canada,  or  teven  of  England,  than  the 
planter  of  the  South  cares  for  his  slave.  The  youth  of  Canada 
at  present  have  the  choice  of  the  description  of  labour  which  best 
suits  them,  only  by  expatriating  themselves.  A  farmer  in  Canada^ 
for  instance,  has  five  sons,  and  one,  or  two,  or  more  of  them  are 
not  fitted  for  agriculture ;  he  cannot  find  manufacturing  employ-^ 
ment  for  them  in  Canada,  and  must  send  them  to  the  United  States 
to  get  this  privilege !  But  all  the  world  knows  that  no  coantrj 
hitherto  has  ever  been  made  great  by  legislating  for  the  world'a 
industry  instead  of  attending  to  her  own  affiiirs ;  and  even  if  Eng-- 
land  were  to  succeed  in  this  novel  attempt,  it  would  be  no  reason 
fi)r  any  otheCi  country  running  the  same  fearful  hasard. 

^^  Dr.  list,  (the  great  Economist),  in  Der  intematianale  Handdy 
rerj  simply  explains  that  the  rise  of  Russian  greatness  took  iia 
date  firom  her  repudiation  of  Political  Economy.  ^  Soon  after  the 
war  of  1816  (says  List)  there  arose  a  teacher  of  the  Free  Trad» 
tiieoiy,  a  certain  Storch^  who  tau^t  in  Russia  what  Say  did  in 


Franoe,  and  Dr.  Smiih  in  England,  yis.,  that  Balance  of  Trade  is  a 
siere  phantom,  a  chimera  engendered  in  the  disordered  brain  of  the 
teachers  of  the  mercantale  system.  GoTemment  gave  the  Free 
Trade  system  a  ftir  trial,  nntil  the  Chancellor  of  the  EmfHre,  Count 
Kesselrode,  declared  in  an  Official  Circular  of  1821,  ^  That  Russia 
finds  herself  compelled  by  circumstances  to  adopt  aa  independent 
system  in  commerce,  as  the  raw  productions  of  the  country  find  but 
an  indifferent  market  abroad,  the  native  manufacturers  are  becoming 
mined,  all  the  reacfy  cmH  is  going  abroad^  and  the  most  solid  mer- 
cantile houses  are  about  to  break.  In  a  few  weeks  afterwards  the 
new  protective  Tariff  was  issued,  and  the  beneficial  consequences 
soon  manifested  themselves.  CAPITAL,  TALENT,  AND 
MECHANICAL  INDUSTRY  SOON  FOUND  THEIR  WAY 
INTO  RUSSIA  PROM  ALL  PARTS  OF  THE  CIVILIZED 
WORLD,  AND  MORE  ESPECIALLY  FROM  ENGLAND 
AND  GERMANY.  NotUng  more  was  heard  there  of  commercial 
crises,  caused  by  overtrading ;  the  nation  has  grown  prosperous,  and 
ihe  manufiustures  are  flourishing." 

^^  No  words  of  mine  could  so  well  convey  to  the  Canadian  fiurmer 
my  view  of  his  and  his  fiunily's  true  interest  than  the  foregoing 
words  of  Dr.  List.  And  I  cannot  possibly  do  more  for  Canada,  than 
to  place  before  her  the  same  author's  description  of  the  sade  ffects 
on  the  United  States,  of  taking  the  advice  of  Eng^  statesmen^ 
who  are  just  English  manufacturers  or  their  tools : — 

**  *  l!here  are  many,'  says  Dr.  list  (JDer  internationdle  Sandd) 
*  who  impute  the  commercial  crises  of  the  United  Stales  to  their 
paper  and  banking  systems ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
evil  originated  in  the  *  Compromise  Bill '  (1832),  in  consequence  of 
which  America's  imports  soon  exceeded  her  exports,  and  the 
United  States  became  debtors  to  England  for  several  hundred 
sullions  of  dollars,  which  they  were  unable  to  cancel  by  their  ex- 
ports. The  proof  that  these  crises  must  chiefly  be  ascribed  to 
the  excess  of  imports  lies  in  the  &ct,  that  they  invariably  occurred 
in  times  of  great. influx  of  foreign  manufiictures  in  consequence 
rf  a  reduced  tariff;  and  that  on  the  contrary,  they  never  took  place 
either  in  time  of  war,  when  few  imports  could  take  place,  or  when, 
kf  the  hi^  import  duties,  the  exports  had  been  brou^t  into  just 
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pfFop(»rtion  with  the  imports.  *  *  It  was  k  1789  'ih»t  4be  fyit 
Amerioan  iftiiff  iras  framed,  impomg  a  tniffiiig  duty  on  Ihe  vrart; 
important  articles  of  imports.  Triffii^  as  ibe  raite  of  the  duty  was, 
$fts  effects  <m  the  prosperity  of  the  oomitrj  became  so  mftnifeet»4fa^t 
Waduiigton,  in  his  message  (1701)  abeady  ccsigratiilated  tiiie  saiiim 
OB  the  flourisUng  state  o(  mannfac^res  and  agrionltiure.  IS^ 
oouraged  by  the  success  of  the  first  atten^,  the  Congress  raeedf 
in  1804,  the  Import  Duties  to  15  per  cent.,  and  in  1^16  the  mBtm- 
fibctores  of  tdie  United  States  already  employed  (acQorj&ig  to  the 
Seport  of  the  Commercial  Committee  to  the  Gcuagress)  lOO^OOO 
hands,  and  an  annual  amount  of  the  produce  atmouixted  te  sixty 
milfions  of  dollars,  while  the  value  of  land  and  the  prices  of  all 
«erts  of  goods,  as  also  of  wages,  rose  to  an  estraordinaiy  degreie. 
After  the  peace  of  Ohent  the  Congress  doubled  the  rate  of  duty  fbr 
the  first  year ;  but  pressed  by  the  arguments  of  liie  disciples  of 
Free  Trade,  it  lowered  the  tariff  in  1816,  after  which  the  calamities 
of  the  period  of  1786  to  1791  soon  made  their  re^appearance,  via., 
ruin  of  the  manufacturers,  valuelessness  of  prodaotions,  and  a  fall  m 
ihe  value  of  landed  property.  After  the  country  had  thus  again, 
•daring  the  second  war,  enjoyed  the  blessings  of  peace,  it  once  meie 
^experienced  all  the  previous  evils  after  the  condufflon  of  peaee, 
when  a  great  influx  of  manufactures  agab  took  place,  and  these 
evils  of  peace  were  even  greater  than  those  caused  by  the  devnafea- 
tions  of  war.  It  was  only  in  1824  that  the  Congress  saw  the  ex- 
pediency  of,  and  resolved  upon,  raising  the  tariff;  but  that  vesolu- 
tm  was  firustrated  by  Mr.  Huskisson's  threat  of  retaliaiarjf  mem- 
^mre».  The  ruinous  state  of  the  industrial  classes  of  the  Uxttted 
States  at  last  compelled  the  Congress  to  raise  the  tariff  in  182d, 
Which  was,  however  modified  in  1882  (by  the  Con^romise  KS) 
^►wiiig  to  the  exertions  of  Mr  Poulett  Thompson,''^  the  successor  of 
Hucddsson,  in  which  he  was  aided  by  the  ple^iters  of  the  South)  lH|0 
ill  damonred  for  a  cheap  tariff.  The  consequence  of  that  Cgiq^i^ 
mise  Bill  was  the  importation  into  the  United  States  of  suc^ 


*  Right  Hon.  Poulett  Thompson,  afterwards  Lord  Sydenbam,  and  Oorernor- 
4}«nsral  of  Britfdi  North  America  at  the  time  of  the  Union  of  Upper  and  liow^ 
<lflinsda. 
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mooB  quantiiies  of  English  manufactures  as  totally  to  destroy  the 
Salance  of  Trade  between  the  two  comitries,  and  to  bring  about  ike 
^)oinmwcial  crisis  in  1885,  fix>m  which  Hxe  United  States  has  not 
jet  quite  recovered,  despite  the  revision  of  the  tariiF  in  1840.  AH 
flus  plau^y  shows  the  necessity  of  not  allowing  the  imports  of  a 
'Country  to  exceed  the  exports,  or  in  short,  of  keeping  c(mtinuaUy  in 
sight  tihe  Balance  of  Trade.'  " 

^'  THE  MOiNEY  FOW£K  OF  BNGUUU)  MrMw  THE  LABOUB  J^WBB  OF  WfOUOm 
AND  OF  THE  WORLD— HEB  HABD  MONEY  SYSTEM  BEXSQ  THE  1>BBPBST 
CONSPIRACY  THE  WORLD  EVER  SAW  AGAINST  INDUSTRY— DEAR  MONEY 
AND  CHEAP  PRICES  AND  WAGES  CONVERTIBLE  TERMS— SO  THAT  EVERY 
PHILANTHROPIST  MUST  SYMPATSnCE  WITH  THE  LATE  SPEAKER  IN 
HYDIS  PARK,  WHO  SAID— 'IF  POLHIOAL  ECON<»fY  IS  AjOUNST  VS 
THEN  WE  ARE  AGAINST  POLITICAL  EQONOMY/' 

-'  Faemu  koc/ecU  et  nummus  percunus,* — Pliny. 
'  Usoiy  did  this  and  ooined  money*' 

'  Coin  is  for  the  purpose  of  daily  ezohange,  which  exchange  it  is  almost 
a  matter  of  course  that  artisans  must  make,  and  indeed  all  persons  who 
need  their  services,  and  to  paj  wages  to  hired  servants,  slaves  and  set- 
Unt ;  fbr  which  purpose  we  affinn  there  must  be  a  coin  having  a  value 
among  the  members  of  a  State,  but  no  value  to  the  rest  of  the  world*' — 
Plato. 

'  Wealth,  we  have  said,  is  the  product  of  human  labour,  which  pro- 
iSuies  for  man  ail  the  mateorial  good  which  he  wishes  to  enjoy ;  it  is  the 
r^resentation  of  all  physical  enjoyments,  which  proceed  from  them. 
Very  well:  but  for  whom?  This  question  should  never  be  lost  sight  of; 
whilst,  on  the  contrary,  it  never  presents  itself  to  theorists.  For  whom  7 
lA.coordiDg  to  the  answer  which  is  given  to  this  question,  man  belongs 
to  wealth,  or  wealth  belongs  to  man !' — Btudes  tur  le$  Sdenees  Seeidlmj 
par  Simonde  de  Sismondi. 

^^  Deeply  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  the  hard  money  syfr- 
-torn  of  England  is  the  great  curse  of  labour  in  the  British  Empire, 
-asd  throQ^Qut  her  colonies  etpeciaUyy  I  have  (as  friends  and  Ibes 
^tittbear  me  witness)  in  season  and  out  of  season,  for  the  last  thirty 
jeaiB,  held  up  my  testimony  a^nst  it.  It  were  much  pleasaiiteflr, 
^ooniSQ,  finr  any  man  to  sail  with  the  current,  for  the  public  mtftt 
neoesfarily ,  till  prepared  to  alter  its  opinions,  view  tiie  man  a  fool 
wlio  holds,  or  at  all  events  who  publishes,  contrary  ones,  seeing  iliat 
Jlis  doing  so  is  not  ooming  very  far  short  of  paying  ttns-same  pMa, 
.If  lioi  |lle«Nmt,  compUmeoit  to  the  public. 
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^'  When  Hanrej  (as  Jonathan  Duncan  has  remarked)  announced 
the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  Jenner  the  principles  of  vaccina- 
tion, both  were  denounced  as  ignorant  quacks.  The  fate  of  Galileo 
is  well  known.  Winsor  had  to  beg  his  bread  by  the  light  of  the 
gas  he  discovered.  Fulton  on  the  Hudson,  and  Bell  on  the  Clyde, 
were  deemed  drivellers  when  they  proposed  to  propel  vessels  throu^ 
the  water,  not  by  sails  but  by  steam.  Stephenson  was  suspected  of 
being  a  lunatic  when  he  was  projecting  his  locomotive ;  and  the 
Qiuirterfy  Review  declared  that  he  who  expected  that  the  speed  on 
a  railroad  would  exceed  ten  miles  an  hour,  was  only  fit  for  Bedlam. 
Such  examples  of  error  should  check  rash  and  precipitate  judgments- 
Paper  money  has,  no  doubt,  had  its  abuses,  but  so  had  the  steam 
engme  before  the  safety  valve  was  invented  ;  and  I  will  attempt  to 
show  that  THE  INVENTION  OF  A  PAPER  MONEY  WAS 
AS  VAST  A  STEP  AS  FROM  SPOKEN  TO  WRITTEN 
LANGUAGE,  FROM  MANUSCRIPT  TO  PRINT." 

^^  The  same  eloquent  historical  writer  farther  remarks  : 

^  The  legislation  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  Mr.  Loyd  tend  to  realise 
in  England  the  same  injustice  and  ruin  which  occaaoned  the  down- 
fidl  of  Rome.  In  a  recent  memorable  trial,  it  appears  that  usury 
is  now  so  extortionate,  that  attorneys  (certainly  not  of  a  reputable 
class)  take  60  per  cent,  on  loans,  and  require  the  interest  to  be 
paid  monthly,  so  that  in  eighteen  months  the  accumulated  interest 
equals  the  principal,  while  the  debt  remains  undiminished. 

*  The  science  of  society  a£Eurms  that  since  it  is  the  privilege  of 
industry  to  heap  up  wealth  as.  its  reward,  so  it  ought  to  be  the 
punishment  of  idleness  to  break  down  riches  till  they  wholly 
disappear. 

'  Such  would  inevitably  be  the  case  if  the  perception  of  interest- 
were  abolished.  If  we  except  some  of  the  harder  metals,  perisb- 
ableness  is  an  inherent  quality  in  commodities,  and  it  is  univeraalfy 
true  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  ;  but  when  a  government  malcMi  a. 
oontract  for  perishable  commodities,  and  i^ves  for  them  a  moneyed 
eqmvalrat,  when  it  takes  the  form  of  a  funded  debt,  becomes,  or 
may  become,  impkrishable.  Thus  the  English  are  still  paying 
mterest  on  the  gunpowder  exploded  in  the  wars  of  Mailboxoa^^ 
though  the  principal  sum  representing  its  origjuial  cost,  has  beea 
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tliQcbftrged  over  and  over  i^gaiii.  Thus  usury  confers  immortality 
on  debt,  and  every  child  bom  after  the  contraction  of  the  debt  is 
reared  in  the  cradle  of  fiscal  bondage.  Thus  moneyed  classes  are 
perpetuated  by  usury,  as  landed  classes  are  perpetuated  by  primoge- 
niture. These  two  laws  are  the  parents  of  political  privileges,  and 
privilege  necessarily  demands  exclusion  as  the  conditicm  of  its  own 
existence.    Thb  two  fobms  07  wsaltu,  landed  and  monbysd, 

tJNITB  ON  BEHALF  OF  P&IYILBGB,  AND  THBIB  ALLIANOB  PUTS  DOWV 
AND   KBBPS   DOWN    ALL   THB   BBST  OF  THB  COMMUNITT,  who  have 

neither  acres  nor  gold.  The  legislation  of  Peel  and  Loyd  has 
riveted  the  fetters  of  this  form  of  servitude. 

♦  •««««« 

'  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  a  defender,  nay,  an  admirer  of  usury.  Hie 
following  passages  are  extracted  from  the  speech  he  delivered 
in  the  debate  on  Commercial  Distress,  80th  November,  1847  : — 

^  Some  hon.  gentlemen,  from  whom  I  could  have  hoped  better 
4li]ng9,  says  commerce  cannot  be  conducted  if  we  are  to  pay  10 
per  cent,  for  interest ;  and  Qovemment  is  blamed  because  people 
«re  compelled  to  pay  10  per  cent.  Why,  what  right  has  any  man- 
to  pay  for  money  more  than  money  is  worth  ?  K  money  is  worth 
10  per  cent,  it  will  be  asked,  what  law  can  prohibit  such  a  rate  of 
iaierest  ? ' 

'  The  &llacy  on  which  tins  justification  of  usury  rests  consists  in 
•money  being  compared  to  commodities,  to  which  it  bears  no  resem- 
Uance  whatever.  That  coals  or  iron,  cotton  or  mdigo,  ought  to  sell 
for  what  they  would  fetch  in  an  open  market,  is  quite  reasonable, 
because  the  legislature  imposes  no  arbitrary  limit  to  their  production ; 
their  quantity  is  permitted  to  increase  or  diminish  under  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand,  being  wholly  and  Exclusively  ruled  by  the  mar- 
kets of  consumption.  Totally  diSferent  is  the  case  with  metallic 
money.  A  law  of  nature,  over  which  Parliament  has  no  control, 
restricts  the  quantify  of  the  raw  material,  gold,  the  yield  of  the 
mines  never  keeping  pace  with  the  increase  of  population,  or  the 
expansion  of  trade.  Moreover,  whenever  gold  is  exported  as  a  pro- 
fitable mercantile  speculation,  or  is  hoarded  at  home,  through  panic, 
the  Act  of  1844  compels  the  Bank  of  England  to  contract  its  issue 
Quotes*    The  rule  is,  no  gold,  no  paper  ;  no  paper,  no  money  ;no 
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money,  no  discounts,  except  on  terms  of  extortion.  This  is  the  reason 
lAkj  interest  rises  ;  this  is  why  the  trading  world  are  compelled  to 
pay  10  per  cent.,  and  a  commission  of  20  to  30  per  cent. ;  and  it  is 
clear  that  they  are  forced  to  pay  it,  under  penalty  of  bankruptcy, 
not  for  Uie  &ir  and  legitimate  use  of  money,  but  on  account  of  its 
artificial  scarcity — a  scarcity  created  by  Act  of  Parliament  for  the 
beneit  of  usurers.  Kmoney  were  like  everything  else  in  the  market, 
as  Sir  Robert  Peel  most  falsely  assumed,  money  would  increase  with 
the  demand  for  it  ;  but  in  violation  of  all  sound  principles,  and  of  all 
honour  and  honesty,  the  Bank  of  England  is  commanded  by  the 
legislature  to  withhold  money  when  it  is  most  needed,  and  thus  made 
the  reluctant  instrument  of  strangling  trade.  If  the  real  working  of 
this  most  iniquitous  system  were  understood,  these  fraudulent  and 
suicidal  statutes  would  be  instantly  repealed  by  the  indignant  ¥oice 
of  plundered  industry. 

^  When  bullion  is  coined  into  money,  it  ceases  to  be  simply  a 
commodity,  but  has  superinduced  upon  it  a  nKmetery  character.  It 
DO  longer  resembles  other  articles  of  commerce.  This  is  happHy 
illustrated  by  Mr.  James  Taylor  : — 

^  Under  Peel's  law,  gold  doee  not  r^emble  other  articles  of  oottb- 
merce  in  the  principle  which  determines  its  exchangable  ralue,  any 
more  than  the  trump  suit  in  the  game  of  whist  resembles  the  other 
three  suits.  It  is  well  known  that  while  the  latter  exchange  on  equal 
terms  one  with  the  other,  the  tromp  suit  is  endowed  with  Supreme 
power,  which  makes  its  lowest  number  often  possess  a  controlling 
power  greater  than  the  highest numberof  the  other  three  suits.  So, 
under  Peel's  Bill,  gold  is  endowed  with  a  like  controlling  power  OT«r 
Ae  Talue  of  all  other  commodities  in  this  country. 

*  We  must  dwell  a  moment  kmger  on  this  important  branch  of 
the  subject.  Suppose  that  in  1819,  when  the  bill  for  returning  to 
cash  payments  was  enacted.  Parliament  had  decreed  that  a  angle 
gasometei^  should  supply  all  LondoKi  with  gsm ;  and  at  that  time 
flced  the  number  of  onUo  feet  of  gas  to  be  mann&otured,  ordering 
tbat  tiiat  quantity  should  never  be  increased inany  future  time ; 
what  would  be  the  conseqnenoe  in  1866 1  Clearly  that  all  the 
rinets  built  once  1819  would  be  left  wiilioat  gas;  or  if  «% 
iMttved  *  8opply»  tiien  the  oooBeqpwnoe  iradd  bo  Chat  muf  of 


ii»  Btreeto  coMtraeted  prior  to  1819  would  be  doomed  to  darkaeflB. 
A^<soT<iiBg  to  Sir  Robert  Peel^  ^  directovs  of  the  gaoometer  would 
bo  justed  m  saying  ^  gas  ou^  to  sell  for  what  it  is  worth/  for 
if  wary  ob  money,  Smited  by  Act  of  ParEament  is  defensible,  so 
also  wonM  the  usury  on  gas,  limited  by  Aot  of  ParEament.  The 
same  reasoning  applies  to  every  monopoly.  «  «  « 

*  How,  then  are  debts  due  to  foreigners  to  be  liqpridated  ?  In 
gfM  OP  sil<rer,  coined  or  tincoi&ed,  at  tiie  marked  price*  of  &ose 
meWs.  In  these  didtinoticms  there  is  nothing  new,  but  simply  a 
revival  of  what  ia  old.  The  use  of  what  may  be  called  adouble  cur- 
rency was  well  known  to  the  people  of  antiquity.  H  wa»  toon 
obeerved  that  the  preowms  metah  did  not  inereaee  propartionatelff 
wUhatt  other  oommodkiee;  and  the  wisdom  of  ancient  lieglsIatorH 
pereeived  ibat  production  musti  be  arrested  if  no  other  distrUmtive 
instruments  than  gold  and  silv^  were  employed*  One  of  the  ear- 
Uest  plans  adopted  to  surmount  the  c£fficulty  was  the  creation  of  a 
ntttbmed  owrreTimf  in  each  ind^endent  state  for  internal  trade  y 
and  its  distinctive  characteristic  was  the  total  ahsence  of  intrinfflc 
vukie  which  efifectuatly  prevented  its  exporti.loii.  This  invention 
greatfy  eoononuzed  the  use  of  the  precious  metals,  allowing  them  to  be 
wholly  employed  in  dischar^ng  the  balances  of  foreign  trade.  Thus 
the  (Hties  of  Byzantium  and  Glazomen®  provided  iron  money  for 
tfaeir  own  citisKttis,  wliich  circulated  at  home  for  the  nominal  value 
impreeeed  upon  it  hy  public  authority,  l%e  monetary  laws  of 
value,  which  would  pass  current  in  all  the  states  of  Greece. — 
Xenophon  observes  that  *  most  of  the  states  of  Greece  have  money, 


•  »  Tfiig  id  the  Alpha  and  Omega  of  Oorrencj  Reformers ;  we  saj  that  the 
holder  of  paper  money  should  not  get  payment  at  a  price  fixed  by  law  as  at 
present.  We  show  that  the  tnoUUion  of  the  law  of  mpply  and  demand^  as  regards 
gold,  gires  an  adrantage  to  the  fxnreigner,  over  the  home  maonfaotiirer,  to  the 
extent  that  its  txUwt  is  more  than  its  price.  We  show,  also,  that  the  depriving 
gold  of  the  beneSt  of  the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  is  prattoally  a  dtwial  to  our 
fwrmer^  of  the  advantage  of  the  law  of  $upply  and  demand  for  his  wheat  and  other 
prodnctions ;  for  while  the  foreigner  can  talce  gold  at  a  low  fiaed  price,  be  will 
Mver  buy  any  other  article  of  export,  unless  at  as  cheap  or  even  cheaper  rate.  If ' 
tile  fturmer  will  not  take  the  low  price  for  his  produce,  the  foreigner  take9  his 
foMy  and  the  ruin  to  the  iitfmer  is  mnch  more  aerioos  than  oould  ariae  firom 
a^ceptlag  of  a  amaU  pricek,''*«i|saA0  BtroHAviju 
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Lycnrgus  were  founded  on  fhe  same  principle;  but  fhat  great 
legislator  deprived  his  money  of  all  value  as  merchandiUej  by  de» 
stroying  the  malleability  of  the  iron  of  which  it  was  composed. 
Seneca  states  that  the  Spartans  also  used  leather  money,  having  a 
stamp  to  show  by  what  authority  it  was  issued.  Plato  recommended 
a  double  currency  in  every  state.  ^  Coin,'  wrote  that  illustrious 
philosopher,  ^  is  for  the  purpose  of  daily  exchange,  which  exchange 
it  is  almost  a  matter  of  course  that  artisans  must  make,  and  indeed 
all  persons  who  need  their  services,  and  to  pay  wages  to  hired  ser^ 
vants,  slaves,  and  settlers;  for  which  purpose  we  aflkm  there  must 
be  a  coin  having  a  valvs  among  the  members  of  a  state,  but 
no  value  to  the  rest  of  the  world.'  For  the  purpose  of  viating 
other  STATES,  Plato  proposed  a  common  Greek  coin  of  intrinsic 
which  is  not  current  except  in  their  own  territory ;  HENCE  MER- 
CHANTS ARE  OBLIGED  TO  BARTER  THEIR  WARES 
FOR  OTHER  WARES.'*  These  examples  abundantly  prove  the 
Aurly  adoption  of  a  double  currency  in  the  sense  in  which  we  have 
explained  the  term.  «  «  «  ♦ 

^  Personal  slavery  is  the  sternest  and  most  absolute  form  in  which 
man  himself  belongs  to  wealth.  Cuba  is  a  rich  island,  but  its 
riches  belong  to  the  white  man  alone,  the  slaves  being  the  most 
valuable  part  of  their  property.  Cotton  enriches  the  planters  of  the 
Southern  States  of  the  American  Union,  and  the  negroes  bought 

and  sold  at  public  auction  are  included  in  the  balance  sheet  of 
tiieir  wealth. — The  serfs  of  Russia  create  riches  in  which  they 

never  participate.     In  some  countries  the  nominally  free  labourer, 

receiving  wages,  is  only  one  remove  from  this  degradation.  THUS 

THE  IRISH  PEASANT  RAISES  BREAD  AND  MEAT,  BUT 

R ARELT  TASTES  EITHER.     The  cultivator  of  the  vine  in  the 

Gironde,  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Douro,  never  quaflb 

the  juice  of  the  high  flavoured  and  fully  ripened  grape.     OUR 

WEAVERS  k  SPINNERS,  WHOSE  INDUSTRY  CLOTHES 

THE  DISTANT  CHINESE,  ARE  SCANTILY  SUPPLIED 

WITH  RAIMENT ;-  and  m  the  general  interchange  of  commodi- 

*  ''  This  is  tbe  demand  which  I  hare  alwajs  shewn  the  Oanadian  fiurmer  losee 
the  moment  his  jtrodueiion  U  not  lower  than  goid^  while  he  depends  on  the  Euro- 
pean market'' ^IsAAO  Buoham  ah. 
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ities  between  different  nations,  only  the  select  few  of  the  wealthy 
dassee  enjoy  the  lozories  jffodttced  by  a  scattered  and  diversified 
labour.  ♦«««*♦ 

*^  <  This  unequal  distribution  is  defended  by  Mr.  Bicardo,  who  did 
not  blush  to  maintain  that  the  productive  classes  should  be  limited 
^  to  the  neoeesaries  and  conveniences  required  for  the  support  of  the 
labourer  and  his  family ;  or  that  quantify  which  is  neceftary  to  en- 
able the  labourers,  one  with  another,  to  subsist  and  perpetuate  their 
raoe,  without  either  increase  or  diminution.'  " 

<<  These  selfish  dogmas  are  founded  upon  narrow  views  of  THE 
SCIENCE  OF  SOCIETY,  TO  WfflCH  THE  SCIENCE  OF 
POLITICAL  ECONOMY  OUGHT  TO  BE  SUBORDINATE. 
«««««« 

"  Moreover,  man  is  gifted  with  inventive  faculties,  which  enable 
him  to  mould  and  fitshion  all  raw  material  according  to  his  necesd- 
ties ;  and  the  triumphs  of  science  are  measured  by  the  extent  of  his 
conquests  over  the  external  world. 

^^  The  argument  deducible  firom  this  statement  affirms  that  all 
things  needful  to  the  happmess  of  man  have  been  abundantiy  be- 
stowed on  him  by  the  benevolence  of  the  Deily,  and  that  the  sole 
condition  of  human  enjoyment  is  labour.  Such,  in  its  purity  and 
simplicity,  is  the  relation  established  between  the  Creator  and  the 
creature,  so  far  as  the  sustentation  of  physical  existence  is  in- 
volved. But  God  has  also  endowed  man  with  reason,  to  distinguish 
hetween  good  and  evil — ^with  liberty  of  choice  to  determine  his 
conduct  under  the  influence  of  motives — and  with  liberty  of  action, 
-to  execute  the  determinations  on  which  he  may  resolve.  All  this 
constitutes  him  a  responsible  being,  the  subject  of  reward  and 
j^unishment,  and  establishes  his  moral  relations  to  the  Deity.  IF 
THEN  MAN  ABUSE  HIS  REASON  OR  LIBERTY,  HE 
BECOMES  THE  AUTHOR  OF  HIS  OWN  SUFFERING.* 
Xlnder  these  views  the  science  of  society  is  made  to  rest  on  a  reli- 
j^ous  ba8is,which  recognises  God  as  the  sole  Proprietor  of  His  Earth, 

•  "  This  is  just  wbftt  Bngland  does,  in  sabmitUng  to  the  cruel  and  nnpa- 
iriotie  doctrines  of  her  present  heartless  system,  called  Free  Trade,  bat  which 
3s  onlj  a  sjstem  of  Free  Imports."— Isajlo  Bvoeamam, 
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and  of  all  that  it  ccmtaiiis ;  while  it  deolares  man  to  be  the  $tiobvmlt- 
able  trustee,  answerable  for  its  uso&aot.  la  this  senBO  k  faaUr 
mentally  opposes  that  utilitarian  school  of  POLITICAL  SGO^ 
NOMY,  WHICH,  CALCULATING  THE  PRODUCE  Aim 
FORGETTING  THE  PRODUCER,  takes  as  its  motto,  *  Am  I  my 
brother's  keeper  ? '  This  school  has  affirmed  that  a  country  is  over- 
p<^ulated  when  millions  of  acres  susceptive  of  culture  are  abandombd 
to  sterility ;  that  INDUSTRY  HAS  BEEN  GUILTY  OP  THE 
SIN  OF  OVER-PRODUCTION,  WHEN  MILLIONS  OP 
MEN,  WOMEN  AND  CHILDREN  ARE  DESTITUTE  OF 
THE  NECESSARIES  OF  LIFE ;  AND  THAT  MONEY  IS 
REDUNDANT,WHEN  MILLIONS  OF  POCKETS  AKB  PEN- 

NILESS, 

^'  The  science  of  society  demes  these  dogmas.  Maintaining  as  a 
fundamental  principle,  that  all  the  materials  of  food,  clothing,  and 
lodging,  exist  in  profusion,  it  contends  that  if  every  mouth  is  a  con*- 
sumer,  every  hand  is  a  producer.  It  insists  that  human  desires 
and  appetites  are  the  permanent  incentives  to  labour,  and  that,  as 
these  are  insatiable,  the  motives  to  production  can  never  be  sus^ 
pended  or  even  enfeebled,  unless  through  some  VICIOUS  INTER- 
FERENCE OF  LEGISLATJiON,  MlLITATlN(i  AGAINST 
TiiE  LAWS  OF  NATURE.*  It  holds  tiiat  production  aiid 
coiisumjption  having  free  liberty  and  full  scope,  would  act  and  re- 
act reciprocally  and  constantly  on  each  other,  so  that  supply  and 
demand  would  never  fail.  Nothing  could  be  either  deficient  or  in 
excess  ;  scarcity  and  gluts  would  be  unknown.  It  rcgects  the  fal- 
lacies of  OVER-PRODUCTION  AND  OVER-POPULATION, 
itBSJiS  WHICfi,  RIGIDLY  ANALYZED,  IMPLY  A  CON- 
TRADICT?ION,  for  a  superabundance  of  people  relatively  to  food 
aixd  clothing,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  superfluity  of  food  and 
clothing  relatively  to  people !  are  propositions  mutually  subver- 
rive  of  each  other.  In  real  life  it  is  unfortunately  tarue  that  HUN- 
GER: INVADES  TBj:  DWELLING  OF  THE  POOR,  WHILE 
GRANARIES  ARE  FILLED  WITH  CORN ;  AND  TkAT 


f  « t  hAyk  Bfcown,  dsewhet^,  tbut  the  bbjfedt  of  Onrrency  Rtfbrmfert  to'pr»ctl- 
dttif  the  cUmrUig  «w«y  of  bdd  Legiidation,  fhdn^  thiH  of  cotiriie  requit^il  to  b^ 
done  by  Legislation."— IsAao  BtrcitAlrAk. 
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ISLZJONB  ASE  INfiltFnCllillTLT  OLOTfiED,  WHILB 
3HS  WABSfiOUfiia  OF  TS£  MANtTFACTURERS  Altfi 
STOCKED  WltH  ItAIMElfft  TO  RBPLETION*  The  desire 
to  0<m0iiine,  however,  ttdsto  in  nndunbished  fbrce,  and  il  the  natch 
ral  law  had  free  play,  both  tfa^  granariee  and  die  warehooses  would 
lie  emptied/' 

«  THE  MONEY  POWER  t^smw  THE  LABOUB  FOWEB, 

''  If  then  it  ia  utterly  imposfflble  for  us  to  suppose  a  country  with 
00  heartless  a  policy  in  regard  to  home^  as  well  as  colonial  industry , 
as  England  has,  why  should  we  copy  it  ?  I  have  elsewhere,!  i^t 
great  length  explained  that  our  error  lies  in  this,  that  the  circula- 
tion is  based  upon  and  in  proportion  to  gold,  the  rich  man's  pror 
periy,  instead  of  upon  labour,  the  poor  man's  property — ^thatthis 
Baas  is  therefore  a  thing  that  can  be  sent  away,  instead  of  a  tlung 
that  cannot  be  sent  out  of  the  country ; — ^instead,  in  a  word,  of 
money  being  the  mere  handmaid  of  native  industry.  The  super- 
structure can  never  be  continuously  large  when  its  baas  (ilie 
golden  basis  of  our  inverted  pyramid  !)  is  aUowed  to  become  small. 
IN  FACT  THIS  ABSURDITY  IS  ENDURED  BY  ENGLAND, 
ANl^  HER  COLONIES,  AND  ALL  COUNTRIES  SHE  CAI* 
tirtliUENCE,  THAT  THE  EXTENT  OF  THE  dRCULA- 
HON  IS  REGULATED  BY  THE  STOCK  OF  GOLD,  A 
FOREIGN  COMMODITY  IN  THE  COUNTRY,  INSTEAD 
OF  BY  THE  EXTENT  OF  THE  COUNTRY'S  NATIVE 
MODtronONS  oft  INDU  STRY.— And  it  were  well  for  aoy 
country  to  be  deprived  of  every  ounce  of  its  gold,  if  at  no  cheaper 


•  <*  Iraald  we  MtLt  tmy  moit  ht'tftlglklid,  or  tLnj  nrhete  elM,  of  or»r  prodtio- 
Utay  if  9rf9^  MUtiy  #oiiiftii  Mid  ^iia  Ittd  aftn  supply  of  necessary  clothing 
ibil  ftied  I  Aild'  tf  onir  laws  did  n6t  prevent  distritmtion  (looking  only  to  accil- 
MUktlon  or  ididdiit^  tlie  rich  richer,  and  the  poor  pooter)  thi  more  popuHmoh^ 
Mm  fitMd  h$  Ai  aiort  proiperitif'l  This  iir  a  thing  which  we  in  Canada  call 
«M«MeGid,  tlfonlli  it  will  W^ttkHh  Mhadng  aMsettloHin  ]t'nglimd/'-«»lk£le 

t  8m  ibnner  part  of  Postaoript. 
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rate  can  be  shown  its  actnal  independenoe  of  the  yeUow  metal.* 
The  English  system,  of  thus  holding  nothing  to  be  a  proper  repre- 
sentative of  money,  except  that  which  is  capable  of  being  exported, 
or  which  in  other  words  will  bring  back  gold,  is  seen  to  be  moor 
strons  when  we  reflect  that  the  internal  (ransactians  of  a  eauatry 
mre  calculated  to  he  at  least  twenty  times  the  amount  qf  its  exports^ 
or  at  least  ten  times  the  amou/nt  of  its  exports  and  imports  put 
together.  It  is  because  England  persists  in  doing  the  same  injury 
to  her  own  people,  that  for  so  long  a  time  she  has  been  belieyed  to 
be  ignorant  of  the  distress  in  which  she  involves  all  foreign  countries 
that  follow  her  example  or  advice.  But  the  question  is  now  being 
suggested,  may  it  not  be  the  case  that  the  government  of  En^and 
is  only  after  aU  a  class-government,  and  that  THE  MONEYED 
CLASS  WHO  RULE  ENGLAND  CARE  NO  MORE  FOR 
THE  WORKING  CLASSES  OF  ENGLAND,  THAN  THEY 
DO  FOR  FOREIGNERS,  OR  AS  WE  HAVE  SEEN,  THEY 
DO  FOR  COLONISTS— the  pound  of  flesh  bemg  then:  only  prin- 
ciple. Certain  it  is  that  we,  as  colonists,  have  no  tie  to  England 
but  the  Queen.  The  statesmen  of  England  we  regard  as  men  who 
having  already  attempted,  will  agun  attempt,  the  degradation  of 
the  colonists.  As  a  class,  they  are  neither  feared  nor  respected  in 
the  colonies,  and  at  the  present  moment  th^re  are  few,  very  few 
individuals  among  them,  that  we  believe  to  be  truly  liberal  men, 
or  whose  liberality  goes  farther  than  is  necessary  to  secure  the 


•  "  The  eflfect  of  PeePa  Honej  Law  is  a  complete  yiolation  of  his  principle  of 
buying  cheap,  and  selling  dear,  for  the  British  prodacers  are  forced  to  bnj  gold 
dear,  and  sell  it  cheap.  Thej  bnj  at  a  trade  price  (bj  tratU  meaning  prices  on 
the  local  lerel  of  wages  as  explained  in  page  one  of  Postscript).  Thej  seU  at 
a  cash  price.  Foreigners  on  the  contrary  should  sell  to  us  at  trade  or  nomi- 
nally high  prices,  and  payment  should  be  made  to  them  for  their  products  at 
the  same  rates,  or  (as  people  express  the  ofpreeiaiion  of  gold)  in  depreeiaM 
gold.  This  would  cause  foreign  exchanges  to  be  apparently  nnfayonrable  to 
Oanada ;  they  would  be  only  nominally  so,  for  foreigners  always  exchange 
according  to  the  intrinsic  yalue  of  gold  and  silrer  as  the  common  measure  of 
Talue,  therefore  they  would  hare  no  adrantage  orer  the  home  prodaeert, 
whereas  at  present  they  receire  more  gold  than  the  latter,  whenever  prices  aip 
above  the  barter  lerel,  or  raw  material  price,  (equal  to  that  at  which  the  law 
bas  fixed  gold." '— Ibaao  BvoHJjrijr. 
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popolar  vote  in  Britain  the  ooontry,  wliile  HE  BNTIRELT  FOB- 
GETS  OB  OYEBLOOKS  BBITAIN  THE  EMPIBE. 

*  *  «      .      ♦      .      ♦  « 

*^  And  it  is  not  only  as  regards  colonial  labour,  but  as  regards  the 
labour  of  the  mother  country  tiiat  British  statesmen  have  adopted 
the  most  disloyal  primsiples,  for  they  do  not  pretend  to  owe  more 
allegiance  to  the  BBETISH  LABOUBEB  (WHO  SHOULD  BE 
THEm  POUTIOAL  MASTEB)  THAN  THEY  DO  TO  THE 
FOBEIGN  LABOUBEB.  On  ihe  throne  of  patriotism  they  have 
set  up  Political  Economy !  Perhaps  however  we  should  be  nearer 
the  truth  if  we  hold  that  in  Enj^bind  there  never  was,  among  her 
legislators,  any  more  than  the  fntmee  of  devotion  to  the  interests  of 
the  British  people.  The  success  of  the  American  Bevolution 
shewed  them,  that  no  government  could  exist  that  had  not  the  hearts 
of  the  peojde,  and  the  subsequent  troubles  in  France  made  this  stiU 
more  dear.  But  they  took  the  same  line,  as  tcrs  Aovesem  ihemo^t 
unwort^  poUtieians  in  Canada  take^ — to  prove  themselves  pure — 
they  cried  out  against  an  imapnary  corruption.  But  as  in  the  one 
case  so  in  the  other,  it  was  all  mere  empty  words.  The  public  men 
in  England,  instead  of  honestly  associatmg  the  Government  with, 
the  peojde  in  their  interests,  humbugged  (to  use  an  unmistakable 
word,)  both  the  Grown  and  the  people.  That  truly  popular  interests 
should  prevail  was  no  doubt  the  interest  of  the  Grown,  but  this  would 
not  suit  the  British  statesmen  as  representatives  of  the  men  of 
money.  They  knew  that  WELL  PAID  LABOUB  is  a  convertible 
term  for  GHEAP  MONET.  They  therefore  introduced  a  contri- 
vance which  blinded  both  the  Grown  and  the  people.  At  Gam- 
bridge  &ey  had  learned  that  ^^  Hdnge  which  are  equal  to  the  same 
iJmg^  are  equal  to  one  another ^^^  and  they  taught  this  lesson  both, 
to  the  Grown  and  the  people.  Their  object  of  course  was  to  prevent 
any  actual  oneneee  of  interests  between  the  Grown  and  the  people ; 
so  they  had  to  use  considerable  eUightrof-hand ;  and  the  juggle 
succeeded  admirably : 

"  Indeed  the  pleawre  seemed  aa  great 
Of  being  cheated  as  to  cheat, 
As  lookers  on  feel  most  delight, 
That  least  perceiTe  the  joggler's  sleight ; 
And  still  the  less  thej  understand, 
The  more  thej  admire  his  sleight-of-hand  1'' 
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<' TIu^7  tMiaxditigljr  set  MP  iikte  iUog  dalkd  V^dUifeal  B^^ 
and  BucGj^ediii  oonsdttdngfk^jitt^  iliat  it  WAS  YATSUOTWl 
ihey  were  called  upon  to  wofship.  Political  Eeonomy  (said  they) 
id  tiie  pei^e^B  hA&fOBk,  Tditiad  Ewn^onDf  ilao  Hmj  aroDUd  to 
1^  the  donna's  lakeMsit.  Aadao^  by  tiaptemmt  gaimMitmaal  fro/oMBf 
4ie  jntovestB  of  tii0  €ro«n  and  An  pwiple  mem  fr^B9d  ykn^ktdjM 
1>fiSfig  hotfi  identical  withPxdStical  i^noKt^!  Bat  tiie  grea^  popular 
coiidititt  was  nerer  fiilffldd,  of  xnamay  hi&ig  pamUkd  to  %Moau» 
€liea{),  aeeiDg  tfaftt  ibis  \nm  tke  coiurdrtibte  tana  tat  laihoiir)  bafaig 
made  .daar,  or  emp^aymmb  fiuily  remumratod.  The  Folikioal 
SoooomiatB  Jmaw  irall  that  Aera  are  1)i]t  tiro  wnp  of  pajing  texM. 
Tana  mnat  eiiiker  he  ADI>£D  TO  PfilOE  (as  tibey  ra«^t  to  J^) 
<nMkL€Mfrm  wages.  Withovfc  TA£ATIONrPAPf:B*iliOKBY 
fte  people  mndk  be  diirni  to  Hne  latter  cmel  altenuriBTe^  and  TUSSSL 
W£BB,  AlTD  fiXQiL  ARE,  DfilYEN  TO  IT.  Tha^'ozyVvte 
got  «p  diait  papeor  money  mij^t  lie  OVBBrlfifiUBD,*  and  by  this 
ei^Mdi^id)  the  money^mopigMS)  as  I  have  before  said^  aacceeded  in 
Mtti^aaS^lmridnkggia^  Ue  air  ire 

hrnstheemfsto  in  SUPERFLUITY  aromid  vs,  but  Ae  irngs  ody 
appvopriaAe  die  necessary  qnant^,  ao  trade  cofMasAj  abawb  OKmey 
to  the  eiztent  <)f  its  i^4i9Macf»99M ,  iifaioh  are  ibe  iiM^tf  rf  As 

wiih  the  air,  BO  with  the  paper  monrf ,  »r  legal  life  bhod  qf  ihe 
Tmaebj  the  only  question  shoidd  haye  been  as  to  its  pnritgr,  for 
Wisre  jUie  legal  tender  one  pound  note  properly  seounedy  it  is  oloar 
that  no  one  bnt  a  lunatic  would  pact  with  it  for  less  than  twenty 
BkiUng's  worth.  The  tmpos«U7i^<tf  the  oyer-issuecf  such  i«n<2(^^ 
«i  paper  money  y  and  the  tnpoasifaility  of  any  tt9tlJmA«^ 
in  eonsecpience,  is  well  illustrated  by  Mr.  Edward  Caffpe  in  his 
T?«ry  dever  wodk,  2%s  Owrenog in  aNub  shell .' — 

« ^  It  is  (says  Mr.  Capps)  a  well  known  &ct,  that  by  flie  preasurc 
of  Ibe  atmosphere,  water  uotU  rise  in  a  vacuum  (Ihe  barrel  of  a  pump 
for  instance)  to  about  88  feet.  Now,  suppose  that  the  water  in  a 
certain  vacuum  had  always  been  prevented  by  the  interposition  of 
a  plug,  from  rising  hi^er  than  ten  feet,  it  would  follow  that  when 


•  «  Their  actual  fbar  wfl»  that  moaey  would  fall  and  lahoar  rise  in  ralne.'' 
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iOm  pi«g  wa8,faae4  OAe,  two,  .<»r  ten  feet  hi^er,  the  water  wtndd 
iinm^dipMyrivhvf^fa^fiUtiieadd^  Hadllie 

jjflng  aeiv^r  (been  entirdy  wHbdrawn^  and  the  people  had  not  ^own 
ii(diat  iqM  the  <»Mi#i  whkdi  pi^uced  the  rise  of  th^ 
ht^e  cooohiiled  tl|^i  tiie  water  would  rise  ad  infiniiumj  and  that  it 
was  necQisary  to  mteipose  a  lumtmg  power  to  |>reyent  it  overflow- 
ing and  delnging  everjjhing  arotmd.  But  it  is  obvious  that  the 
removal  of  the  plug  was  not  the  cause  of  the  rise  of  the  water,  bat 
'Wap  only  Aat  which  permUted  At  to  rise ;  tiie  catite  was  the  weigJU 
-et  the  ^atmo^^hifp^  and  ceased  to  act  when  the  equilSbrium  was 
I^Maed.  So,  in  like  manner,  the  extension  of  the  currency  is  not 
the  cavse  of  the  rise  of  prices,  as  many  think,  but  is  only  iiiat  wfaidi 
jpermiU  it ;  the  cause  is  the  weight  of  taxation^  and  the  ti^e  will 
cease  whenever  a  price,  which  will  form  an  equilibrum  with  the 
i^eigbt  of  itj^jjitipn,  is  obtained.  Coinpetition  will  inftUibly  jvevent 
turiofis  josiBiir  hipfhfltr  Ihan  thos.' 

'^  I  myself  have  never  seen  a  very  much  better  inustration  than 
the  fore^coog.  My  own  favourite  way  of  illustrating  tlie  withdrawal, 
witbipn  <^o  yefunSy  of  half  the  bank  note  circulation  in  Canada,  is  that 
it  leaves  the  trade  in  the  predicament  of  a  vessel  in  a  canal,  from 
Twhich  one  half  the  ^r ater  has  been  suddenly  drawn  off. 

''  The  sad  resfilt,  however,  for  th^  naticm  is,  that  THE  P0LEI3- 
<3AL  BOONOMISTS  HAVE  GOT  THEIR  WAY,  AND  THE 
PB0PLJ5  THEREFORE  HAVE  NOT  ONLY  TO  PAY  THJS 
IfAUOFS  TAXES  OUT  OF  THEIR  WAGES,  BUT  TO 
!Bfi  WITH  INSUf^FICIENT  EMPLOYMENT,  TO  THE  EX- 
1?BNT  g?HE  OIRCULATEON  HAS  THUS  ARTIFICIALLY 
ANP  M^ST  CRUELLY  BEEN  MADE  INSUFFICIEJSIT, 

<<  Even  the  lSme$  newspaper,  when  making  its  noble  stand  in 
favour  of  the  ten  hours'  bill,  and  against  the  Political  Economo^ts, 
.^tdmitted  this  cruel  result  of  British  legislation. 

^^  Fpr  a  wjhqle  generation  (s^id.the  Tiim^)  mm.  has  been  a  drug 
1^  this  country.  It  has  scarcely  Altered  into  the  heads  of  Econo- 
mists, that  they  would  ever  have  to  deal  with  a  deficiency  of  labour. 
Theinfizhauaiable  Irish  aupply  has  kept  down  the  price  of  English 
labour^  whether  in  the  field,  the  [factory,  the  army,  or  the  navy ; 
^hei^er  at  the  sickle,  the  spade,  t^  hod,  or  the  desk.  We  beli^« 
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that,  for  fifty  years  at  least,  labour  ^taking  iti  qmHty  into  accouni^ 
has  been  cheaper  in  this  wwnJbry  than  in  anjf  part  of  Murope;  and 
this  oheapness  of  labour  has  contributed  vastly  to  the  improyementv 
and  powers  of  the  country — ^to  the  success  of  all  mesoantile  pursuits 
and  to  the  enjoyment  of  those  who  have  money  to  spend.  Thk 
name  cheapness  has  placed  the  labouring  classes  most  e^eetualfy 
under  the  hand  of  moneff  and  the  hed  of  power. ^  (See  Times  oT 
5th  July,  1851.) 

And  I  feel  that  I  cannot  better  close  this  paper,  than  by  repro- 
ducing part  of  the  truthful  reply  made  some  years  ago,  to  the 
London  Economist^  by  a  very  talented  member  of  the  Canadiaii 
Parliament, — John  W.  Gamble,  Esq. : — 

" '  The  article  aUuded  to  asserts  that  farmers  and  millers  in  Canada 
favourable  to  aonezation,  adopt  that  plan  from  an  opinion  of  its  neoesaty, 
and  as  a  countervailing  benefit,  contingent  upon  our  colonial  condition^ 
points  to  the  protection  on  Canadian  timber  in  the  British  market.^ 
The  Montreal  Herald^  to  add  strength  to  the  annexation  cause,  success- 
fully shows  the  superiority  of  the  United  States  as  a  market  for  that 
staple,  thus  rendering  vainness  the  only  commercial  advantage  remaining 
to  us  as  a  colony,  and  leaving  the  argument  of  necessity,  as  stated  by  a 
subordinate  minister  of  the  Crown,  to  exert  its  ftill  force  in  favour  of  an^ 
nexation.  ♦  ♦  *  :fc  ^c  :ic 

" '  I  hold  that  to  insure  continuous  prosperity  to  Canada,  consumer  and 
producer  must  be  brought  still  nearer — placed  side  by  side — and  that 
the  mode  to  accomplish  this,  and  to  aid  the  farmer  in  inducing  the  me^ 
chanic  to  take  his  place  beside  him,  is  a  high  protective  tariff  on  all  thosa 
articles  for  the  manufacture  of  which  we  possess  natural  advantages. 
The  editor  of  the  Economist,  this  subordinate  minister  of  the  Crown,, 
the  great  free  trade  advocate  of  England,  admits,  as  his  deliberate  con» 
viction,  that  the  only  relief,  the  only  refuge  for  the  depressed  agrieul* 
tural  and  milling  interests  of  Canada,  is  to  be  sought  and  found — ^i^here?: 
Why  in  the  markets  caused  by  the  ''  protected  corporations  of  New  Eng- 
land."   Here  it  is:—  *  *  *  *  * 

'  I  repeat  the  remedy  poii.ted  out  by  the  Economist  as  the  only  source  of 
relief,  annexation  excepted,  for  the  agricultural  and  milling  interests  of 
Canada  is  to  be  found  in  the  markets  caused  by  the  protected  corpora- 
tions of  New  England.  Wherein,  then,  do  we  differ  ?  Protection,  as  a 
system,  is  equally  the  beneficial  cause  of  the  remedy,  whether  that  remedy 
be  attained  by  annexation,  or  by  the  more  subtle  mode,  of  the  free  ingresa 


*  Thia  Timber  protection  also  has  gone,  in  the  terms  of  Mr.  Cobden's  trea^ 
between  Manchester  and  Louis  Napoleon. 
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into  the  XTnited  States  of  our  natand  produets,  promifled  us  by  tbe  Eeo- 
Momiff/ by  treaty  of  Bedprooity.  ♦  ♦  ♦  The  mibreiioe  ia 
just  tbifl :  I  aay,  and  oommon  sense  says,  and  the  facta  and  reasoning  of 
the  Economitt  say,  adopt  yourselves  we  policy  of  the  Union,  and  your 
protected  corporations  will  soon  furnish  you  with  a  market  of  your  own,, 
for  your  agricultural  products  at  home. 

'  The  Ectmomut  says,  firee  trade  with  the  Union  inraw  produce  makes- 
their  hieh  prices  yours,  but,  true  to  England's  interest,  neglects  to  add> 
then  will  we  gather  those  high  prices  into  our  own  bosom,  in  exchange 
for  the  rags  and  devil's  dust  of  Manchester  and  Leeds.  No,  no,  Mr. 
EamomUt,  England  must  consult  the  interests  of  her  people  abroad  equally 
with  those  at  home — they  are  no  longer  to  be  gulled  with  such  words  as 
^*  British  subjects  "  and  "integral  parts  of  die  empire."  They  have  the 
shadow — ^they  want  the  substance ;  she  must  consult  their  interests,  or 
they  will  consult  them  for  themselves.  ANNEXATION  IS  FAB 
PREFEBABLE  TO  YOUB  "  FBEE  TBADE  IN  BAW  PBO- 
DUOTS,"  unaccompanied  by  protection  to  home  industry :  and  I  sub- 
mit whedier  the  question  of  protection  is  not  virtually  conceded  by  this 
Free  Trader?' 

In  Mr.  Senior's  ^^MereantOe  Theory  of  WedUh  "  we  have  the  fol- 
lowing evidence  of  the  Political  Ecomoinists,  being  aware  that  pro- 
tection to  native  industry  is  popular,  and  would  be  the  rule  under 
universal  suffrage : — ^^  K  the  unhappy  prejudices  that  now  exist 
on  this  subject  should  continue^  and  if  the  exteMion  of  rqpresenr 
tative  government  should  increase  the  power  qf  pubUe  opinion 
over  the  policy  of  nations,  I  fear  that  commerce  may  not  long  be 
enabled  (o  retain  even  that  degree  of  fireedom  that  she  now  enjoys. 
— ^I  have  perfect  reliance  on  the  knowledge  and  good  intentions 
of  our  present  Ministers — ^but  very  little  on  the  knowledge  po&- 
seesed  by  the  country  at  large.  And  if  Ministers  are  unsupported 
by  the  country  at  large — ^if  each  class,  in  turn,  is  to  be  permitted 
a  complete  or  a  partial  monopoly,  and  bribed  by  this  sacrifice  of 
the  general  and  permanent  interest  [Query  ? — ^the  interest  of  the 
annuitants  and  tax-eaters,  whom  Sir  James  Graham  calls  '  the 
drones  of  the  hive,'  I.  B.]  of  the  public  to  its  own  partial  and  im* 
mediate  advantage,  to  allow  others  to  clamour  for  the  power  to  ex* 
ercise  a  similar  oppression: — ^if  Ministers  are  not  aided  by  the  pub* 
Uc  voice  in  their  struggles  against  individual  rapacity— we  shall 
tread  backwards,'  with  greater  rapidity,  the  few  steps  which  we 
have  so  laboriously  gained.    In  a  representative  government,  where 
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SQ&cmgs  And  his  fears,  where  tiie  power  arbitatfily  to  do  gyo^  Is 
<^iAi^ed  b^  ibe  same  fetters  which  restrain  tho  power  arhiifraiijj  ^ 
^  jdtU — ^wbere^  ia  ahorti  j^uUip  ^»iri|t»f»^>  f^mtfirtrnt^  and  is,  oip 
ihese  subjects,  so  ill-informed,  and  therofiofre  00  easily  mis^Qder^ 
stood,— weifi  appears,  at  first  epight,  no  limit  to  the  extent  to  wj^Q^ 
individaal  interest,  poplar  pr^judjce^  and  natiional  jealowj*  nigjU; 
j^f^t  ^n^uTjr  the  sj9tem  q{  emlttsion." 

AM  cf  tiie  ooaspirators  of  the  money  maricet,  who  hold  theifr 
mdioly  or^es  07er  that  grossest  of  all  the  acts  of  the  Pq^tipal 
JBcononusts— Sir  R.  Peel's  n^oney  bUl  of  X919— lume  eteit  did  &d 
harm,  as  iojOueiiQing  the  pabHc  mind,  which  Dr.  Obalm^irs^  tbp 
1>right<^  omsDNmt  of  the  Ohurch  to  which  t  have  the  honour  to 
helojQg,)  did  on  the  subject  of  ecoi^omy ;  and,  strange  to  aay,  by  n 
^0  was  this  great  man's  mind  perverted  into  a  distrust  of  the 
working  classes,  for  whom  it  may  be  said  that  he  had  lived  ;  for  in  his 

Pro^Mts  q/  Shoid^y^  we  find  the  following : — 

'^  A  Uberal  politios,  forms  no  guarantee,  but,  we  doubt,  the  op- 
podte,  lor  a  liberal  poUlioal  economy.    This  is  a  subject  6k 

WHKM  *E&B  POF0LAB  AND  PHILOSOPinO  MINDS  ARB  NOT  AT  ALL  IN 

fiABicpNT ;  and  Ae  veiy  admission  into  Parliament  of  so  large  an 
ififlttence  from  the  will  <^  the  humbler  classes  may,  after  all,  en- 
dai^ger  the  cause  of  sound  legation,  on  every  topic  where  the 
seeming  and  tike  substantial  interests  of  the  country  are  at  vari- 
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<^  Ajki  tiie  MfaT^okesUr  Chiardian  of  yesterday  (8ih  Bfay,  1850) 
puts  it  beyond  doubt  that  the  present  race  of  economists  have  as 
little  heaity  dependence  on  the  working  classes  as  had  the  fathers 
<»f  Politioal  Economy.  His  leading  article  has  the  following — the 
fiMt  bding  conoealed  that  the  barefaced  insincerity  of  many  of  the 
members  to  the  democratical  principles  they  professed  at  the  hust- 
ings, is  the  instigatmg  cause  of  tiie  present  danger  in  France,  which 
is  used  as  an  excuse  by  Thiers  and  the  Elconomists  to  make  a  first  j 
if  it  is  not  perhaps  a  very  vital,  deviation  from  the  popidar  prin^^ 
4;iple  I — ^  That  neither  France  nor  any  other  large  European  state 
^an  be  safely  subjected  to  the  action  of  a  le^slative  body  dected 
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\ij  oumrsBl  nvAftge,  has  bM&  more  thaii  BtdScienfl^  pfoved; 
4Bid  fli9rrfbv6  soio^  modifi^alioii,  now  «r  hereafter,  of  the  Frenek 
^kctoval  Imt  nJll  Ibo  indvpensabfe.  Btit  whether  any  eneh  modi- 
IbalMn  nil  meet  the  da&gw  thst  bow  threatens  the  eoantiy,  may 
we&  fas  dndbted.' 

^^  Kffilly,  we  hav«  the  following  from  the  pen  of  Ebenezer  Elfiott, 
die  Cbm  Iaw  Rhymer,  dated  ITth  Oetober,  1849 : — ^  It  is  re- 
mailkahle  Aat  Free  Trade  has  been  carried  by  the  middle  Olasses, 
not  aafy  natkoot  tiie  Bsntanee  of  the  Working  Glasses^  but  in  fipite 
^  their  o]»paiitioB/  ^Riis  is  worse  than  Ihe  eariy  Whigs,  who  were 
•outdone  by  the  Tories  as  Free  Traders ;  indeed  Mr.  Fox,  the  late 
Lord  Orey,  B«rice,  and  Sheridan,  were  decidedly  opposed 
to  the  deki^e  theories  of  Free  Trade.  This  is  admitted  in  4he 
.Edinburgh  Bevieto  of  January,  1846  :  <  We  mnst  in  oandomr  ad* 
mit  and  lament  ihat  those  maxims  of  policy  taaght  by  Br.  Adam 
Smitfcy  whieh  bind  nations  together  hy  the  reciprocal  benefits  of 
oommesee,  [Aere  is  no  reciprocify — ^I.  B.]  produced  less  effect  on 
the  mnds  of  the  Whig  leaders  tfian  on  that  of  Mr.  Pitt.' " 

FSEL'S  A88EBTION  OF  THE    OMNIPOTENCE  OF   PARLIAMENT   OVEB  THE 
OMNIBOTEHCB  OF  PRINCIPLE  MUST  END   IN  ITNIVERSAIi  SUFFRAGE, 

Ajs  m  Tfiv  uyrrED  stastes,  seeing  that  rnuMnr  oak  ossiht  vm 

EXEJ^ISEO  WITH  IKPUNITT  BY  FRINCIPALS. 

^*  My  own  effort  in  politics  (adds  Mr.  Bnchanan,  at  the  Free  Trade 
era  in  il&glsnd),  now  brought  to  a  termination  quite  satisbctory  to 
me,  has  always  been  an  humble  one,  or  one  at  all  events  very  simple, 
definite,  and  quite  frecfrom  all  personal  or  pariy  objects  or  ambition. 
I  HAVE,  IN  A  WORD,  HAD  IT  AS  MY  OBJECT  TO  ASSIST 
IN  JtEMOVING  A  POPULAR  DELUSION,  WHICH  ONE 
WOULD  THINK  A  SINGLE  LOOK  AT  PROTECTIONIST 
AMBMCA  MIGHT  DISPEL— VIZ.,  THE  VERY  GENERAL 
NOTION  THAT  A  PERSON  WHO  ADVOCATES  PRO- 
TECTION  TO  NATIVE  INDUSTRY  MUST  NECESSARILY 
BE  A  CHURCH  TORY,  THE  ENEMY  OF  AN  ENLARGED 
POLITICAL  FRANCHISE,  OR  THE  ADVOCATE  OF 
MONOPOLY  IN  SOME  OTHER  SHAPE.  I  saw  this  to  be  a 
.great  object  in  our  mreumstances.    In  1846  I  saw  lihat  Sir  Rcb^ 
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PeeFs  asaertion  of  the  omnipotence  of  Parliament  over  tbe  omni- 
potence of  principle  must  lead  to  the  responsibility  of  onr  legidatioD 
being  transferred  to  the  entire  people,  because  omnipotence  may 
become  tyranny,  which,  if  exercised  at  all,  should  be  the  act  of 
principals.    My  words  were,  ^  Peel's  assertion  of  the  onmipotenoe 
of  Parliameqt,  in  the  room  of  the  omnipotence  of  principle,  moral 
and  constitutional,  must — ^if  we  would  preyent  unfortunate  legudation: 
becoming  a  cause  of  reyolution,  precipitate  UNIYEBSAL  SUF- 
FRAGE ;  democratic  legislation,howeyer,  as  being  synonymous  with 
shielding  the  labour  and  fixed  property  of  the  country  from  the  foreign 
trade  alien  money-power,  is  the  best  or  only  permanent  security  for 
monarchy  in  the  executiye,  in  these  days  of  reyolution.'     Such  a. 
change  in  the  constitution  of  Parliament  must,  I  'saw  clearly,  be 
the  necessary  result  of  the  money-power  in  Parliament  haying 
degraded  the  questions  of  labour,  or  tiie  EMPLOYMENT  OF 
OUB  OWN  PEOPLE,  from  being  a  constitutional  question  (and 
the  greatest  of  all  those  constitutional  questions  on  which  members' 
of  Parliament  are  only  delegates)  to  being  a  mere  fiscal  question ! 
I  saw  that  there  was  no  longer  any  guarantee  to  this  country  for 
the  permanency  to  its  best  secured  and  most  yalued  institutions 
(nor  eyen  of  the  crown  itself),  although  no  yoice  may  haye  been 
lifted  at  the  hustings  against  any  of  these ;  and  I  knew  that  the  ex 
po9t  facto  assent  of  the  constituencies  did  not  make  the  proceeding 
right,  but  only  included  them  in  its  guilt.    The  permanentiy  im* 
portant  pomt  was  not  whether  the  new  policy  of  1846  was  right  or 
wrong,  but  the  result  of  this  policy  had  an  immediate  importance ; 
for  great  danger  to  the  public  peace  must  flow  from  any  reduction 
of  employment  in  this  country,  especially  when  the  unfortunate 
legislation  was  not  the  act  of  the  whole  people,  nor  eyen  of  the 
existing  parliamentary  constituencies.    The  difficullry  of  our  national 
pocdtion  was  and  is  the  greater,  from  the  public  mind  in  this  country 
haying  been  so  drugged  by  COBDEN  AND  THE  FOREIGN 
INTEREST,  who  haye  deluded  the  people  by  calling  themselyes 
free  traders,  while  their  system  is  one  only  of  free  imports.    What 
then  were  the  working  classes  to  do  as  a  first  step  ?    I  answered — 
Let  them  refuse  their  confidence  to  eyery  man  who  refuses  his  cour 
fidence  to  them,  let  them  refuse  to  listen  to  the  details  of  any  maa 
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ifho  is  not  their  political  friend  in  the  sense  of  going  with  them  for 
Ifaeir  political  enfranchisement — ^m  a  word,  for  the  principle  of 
Uniyersal  Snffinge;  which  I  firmly  belieye  (in  the  absence  of 
government  by  party^or,  in  other  words,  by  constitutional  principle) 
to  be — ^in  the  tnie  or  patriotic,  and  not  tiie  party  sense  of  Oonser- 
vatiye— tiie  most  oonsenrative  measure  that  can  be  proposed  this 
day  in  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and  the  Colonies,  as  sure  to  lead  to 
our  foreign  trade  being  made  reciprocal  instead  of  one-sided ;  the 
Jareigner  who  is  admitted  to  provide  food  for  a  portion  of  our  people 
being  driven  to  provide  them  wUh  employment  ly  taking  British 
goods  in  return ;  while  a  just  protection  to  highly  taxed  British 
agriculture  would  be  hading  faet,  that  in  the  price  of  the  British 
goods  taken  by  theforeigner,  is  included  our  heavy  national  taxation. 
I  had  always  seen  that  the  only  means  of  attaining  this  great  end 
was  a  COMPLETE  ALTERATION  OP  THE  CURRENCY. 
Our  monetary  system  must  be  set  free  from  its  present  dishonest 
and  absurd  basis,  the  foreign  exchanges,  and  our  prices  made  to 
represent  a  high  British,  not  a  low  foreign  or  untaxed,  standard  of 
value.    Thus  and  thus  alone,  I  still  firmly  believe,  can  the  property 
of  this  country  meet  the  interest  of  the  national  debt,  and  thus 
alone  can  we  protect  British  industry,  ^dicating  the  rights  of  fixed 
property  and  labour  against  that  usurpation  of  tiie  money  power 
which  has  existed  since  1819,  and  rescuing  this  country  from  the 
social  confusion  which  must  be  the  ultimate  effect  of  the  jarring 
principles  of  Peel's  legislation  of  1819  and  1846." 

CONCLUSION. 

Having  at  such  great  length  laid  before  his  readers  the  general 
industrial  argument,  of  which  for  so  many  years  Mr.  Buchanan  has 
been  the  apostie,  the  Editor  would  now,  in  closing,  make  a  short 
.summary.  Before  the  rebellion  of  1837,  Mr.  Buchanan  had  been 
engaged  cm  the  side  of  the  people  in  many  patriotic  struggles,  such 
as  that  of  the  Clergy  Reserves  in  Upper  Canada.  And  that  he  had 
some  influence  on  tiie  setttement  of  these  is  obvious,  if  only  firom 
the  smg^e  well-known  fi^t,  that  his  assuring  Lord  Sydenham  that 
no  true  Scotchman  could  be  loyal  to  a  government  that  would 
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make  them  dissenten  by  act  of  parUametit,  preyentod  Bis  BxoeK 
kDcy  any  longer  considering  it  possible  to  settle  the  qneafioobr 
otherwise  than  it  has  been  settled.  Sdbseqaent  to  the  rebelfion^ 
Mr.  Buchanan's  mission  has  been  threefold :  First,  to  shew  in  his 
own  person  that  Bee^)on8ible  Goyemment  for  Canada  woidd  be 
insisted  upon  by  others  than  men  esteemed  Bebeb.  Seomdly,  te^ 
shew  that  patriotic  or  homely,  or  what  is  called  ProtectioiiiBt 
IiegislatiiHi,  would  be  insisted  upcm  by  others  than  those  who  wbto 
ohl  obsolete  Tories.  Indeed,  through  Mr.  Buehanah's  labour  (of 
which  there  is  abundant  evidence  in  the  foregoing  p^es  alone),  it 
is  now  generally  understood  that  Democratic  le^station,  as  in 
Cromwell's  time,  when  the  foundation  ot  England's  na?y  and  colo* 
nial  system  was  laid,  is  the  best,  if  not  the  onljr  guarantee  for 
pfitriotic  legislation.  Thirdly,  to  shew  that  Protee^sbdam  is  not  a 
mere  fayooritism  to  particular  classes  in  the  conmnuiity,  as  its 
enemies  pretend;  it  is  simply  ^^proteetian  to  the  GwtmkCjf  c^  a 
9(matry^^  and  thjit  which  should  be  in  ftill  yokone,  is  the  iateresf;  of 
eyery  man  and  every  class,  except  annuitants  add  money-mongenr, 
whose  intersst  it  is  to  have  money,  which  i6  their  article,  scarce  and 
deapr.  Garibaldi  has  not  more  faith  in  the  ultimate  sueeess  of  Ins 
misfidon,  than  Mr.  Buchanan  has  in  the  pubKe  in  all  countrieB, 
before  long,  being  brou^t  to  see  that  the  questioB  of  the  pleople's 
labour,  and  tiie  questicm  of  money,  are  practically  only  one  qu0ss> 
tion,  the  solution  of  the  one  being  the  solution  df  tiie  other.  Ik  the 
meantime,  the  greatest  use  which  tarifi  peffoxte  is,  that  th^  keep 
the  money  which  is  required  at  home  firom  being  sent  abroad ;  and 
whatever  he  may  think,  the  man  who  gives  his  influence  to  a  system 
winch  leads  to  tiie  export  of  money,  is  no  patriot,  or  even  philan- 
ih»q>ist ;  for  the  amount  of  money,  instead  of  native  piudmce, 
exported  firom  any  country,  is  just  a  measure  of  the  dmomrt  of 
employment  lost  to  tlie  working-<dasses  of  that  country.  Unler  cnir 
present  cwteney  laws  tiiete  ie  the  additionAl  evil  that  the  knv  has 
made  aU  credit  ftnd  c<»fidenee  to  depend  upon  the  pitesente  in  tim 
ee«i^  of  gold.  It  is  thus  deair,  in  Mr,  Buch&aan's  view^  tint 
tiMf  great  olgeet  of  Customs  is  to  protect  the  curreMj ;  ^  thing 
aiid^  of  vital  ccmsequ^ooe  to  the  workinst^lassee  ttd  tJHi  heldoB 
of  i^ed  pr^qperi^F)  by  the  e^ostence  aMrnggt  ua  <tf  aft  itfMMnlt 
hard  money  law* 


WUi  r0gttrd  to  ULe  protsmient  8nbfe<^  of  Repfreseniotioxi  by  To- 
jmlation,  lir.  Buohaoan  has  always  regaa^ded  it  as  a  mere  qnarrel 
aliout  isQAchinery  of  legislation ;  and  has  always  shewn  fiiat  iiie  hn* 
poitacnt  q«l06tM>n  is  ^^  To  what  use  mU  it  be  applied  f^  He  &inb9 
ibait  tiie  day  has  passed  away  when  the  ^Eurce  will  be  toterated  Of  bad 
iiiei>— mere  tongaey  miscreants,  as  tiie  New  Tork  World  has  it — 
talkmg  of  good  Ooremment,  and  trusting  to  make  a  living  by  in- 
dting  PMvinee  againfert;  Province  and  sect  against  sect.  He  there* 
torn  suj^j^oees  that  iiie  acqtdflition  by  Upper  Canada  of  more  vot^d 
m  pi^ofXxHaoh  to  Lower  Canada,  wouid  ttalEe  very  VM6  alteration 
ki  t^Atieai  partios.  But  if  tile  result  of  such  acqi^tioa  were  tiiiKt 
Mr.  Brown  wodd  lie  able  to  dee^ive  a  greater  ni^ber  of  electors, 
it  is  quite  evident,  noW  that  he  has  come  out  in  his  true  edors,  tibat 
the  grefttest  industrial  mibei^  wotdd  await  Canada.  Mr.  Bnchanatt 
be£i9ves  that  the  greatest  bleMng  which  66nld  be  conferred  upoik 
Upper  Canada  within  the  power  of  Caiiadian  legisktion,  b  the  tariflT 
Jm  it  now  exists,  ifhick  cotdd  not  hare  foeeii  got  but  by  tiie  totes  olT 
Lower  Cana£ans,  so  tiiat  it  would  probably  not  have  been  got  had 
Bfeprefehtaltion  fay  Population  been  in  existance. 

Mr.  Buchanan  prophesied  the  most  dr^^tdfVil  eSbcts  in  Shgl&nd 
from  the  ado^on  by  England  of  a  system  cunning^  called  Fre^ 
Trade,  but  which  is  aolky  freedoin  to  the  l^lii^an  to  purchase 
tiie  kbor  of  tiie  fbrdgner,  without  befaig  fi*eedoi^  to  Ubi^  Enj^Ssfamaii 
lo  sell  his  hhcft  to  tike  foreigner.  No  one,  how^v^,  is  more 
rvjoioad  sad  tiiankfid  that  practically  tids  apprehended  evil  hae 
been  avoided,  subsequent  ait  least,  to  two  dreadful  yeain^,  which  fol- 
Mwied  the  FreA  Tfwoto  era.  But  he  will  never  adknit  timt  PeeDs 
IVee  Tittde  measure  was  otherwiBe  than  the  skvrt  Mvolutionaiy 
tiiat  ever  iraa  j^t  oh  the  statute  book  of  aay  Mtioi^,  as  thdse  most 
certaii  to  rMLuce  the  employment  and  tiie  wttges  of  tbto  woi'&in^ 
ebnte  <tf  his  own  eovntry,  white  they,  so  ^  as  they  oo^  do  it, 
lUid  the  foubdalion  of  tiv9  bss  of  Brand's  ColcftM  mxpk^.  a%e 
iAMag^eife  Mr.  Budbanati  emphatic  fM^A^  oil  ^subject  hi 

^^No  ine  rc^mees  more  tiiati  I  i^,6t  ii  molte  tiiantful  to  €fod 
tiifea  I  atn,  tittiti  by  the  wmt  maiited  iilterfere^ce  of  Pi^r^detrce  fa 
tb»  dikoovMes  ^  gdd  ian  OaSfbkida  attd  AustACa,  du)r  MAter 
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country  is  in  the  meantime  saved.  Sut  let  who  will  admit  that 
humanly  speaking  there  is  any  guarantee  for  the  coiitinuance  of 
these  gold  importations,  I  shall  never  stultify  myself  by  doing  so. 
And  when  Peel  ori^nated  the  Free  Impart  Legislation  which  was 
sure  to  take  away  gold,  he  had  not  the  slightest  right  to  anticipate 
them.  The  plan  now  suggested  by  me  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Legislature  of  Canada  is  (and  I  shall  always  be  anxious  to  have 
this  understood)  the  very  reverse  of  the  theories  before  which  Sir 
R.  Peel  succumbed  in  1846,  when  I  described  his  course  as  follows : 

^^  ^  The  Premier  has  left  us  in  a  condition  worse  than  political  chaos, 
as  having  robbed  us  of  our  principles.  Even  the  principle  that 
self-preservation  is  the  first  law  of  nature  has  been  repudiated ;  and 
British  Politics  have  been  reduced  into  the  two  original  elements 
of  national  politics — the  Labor-power  and  the  Money-power.  The 
Labor-power  must  come  to  be  represented  by  Social  Economists, 
or  practical  men,  or  Patriots,  the  character  of  whose  Le^slation  will 
be  that  it  takes  the  circumstances  of  our  own  society  into  account 
— ^the  Money-power  being  represented  by  Political  Economists  or 
Cosmopolitan  Theorists,  who  would  have  the  country  legislate  for 
the  world,  while  they  view  Political  Science  as  a  system  of  pure 
mathematics,  or,  at  best,  one  for  the  creation  of  wealth,  without  any 
regard  to  its  distribution.  Lideed,  to  my  mind,  it  does  not  appear 
that  the  permanently  important  question  is  as  to  whether  it 
is  a  right  or  a  wrong  thing,  per  scj  that  Peel  has  done.  His  in^ 
policy,  however  great,  appears  to  me  to  stand,  in  relation  to  his 
repudiation  of  moral  and  constitutional  principle,  just  as  a  misfor- 
tune does  to  a  crime.  I  myself,  for  instance,  km  opposed  to 
Established  Churches,  even  if  these  were  the  best  churches  possible, 
viewing  partialiiy  to  any  class  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects  an  impe- 
diment to  general  confidence  in  the  Crown  and  Law  of  the  Land  ; 
but  give  me  power  to  injure  the  Church,  or  any  other  vital  interest 
ly  a  side  mnd,  would  I,  as  amii^pter,  or  even  as  a  Legislator  do  it  ? 
If  the  constituencies  do  not  wish  the  Church  demolished,  dare  I,  thmr 
servant,  put  it  down  7  And  if  the  constituencies  do  wish  it  pat 
down,  wlukt  need  is  there  for  me  to  interfere  unduly  ?  It  has  al- 
ways seemed  to  me  to  be  the  duty  of  a  minister  rather  to  try  to  find 
evidence  in  favor  of  a  respectable  eastency  ;  and  a  state  of  thingi 
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does  not  deserve  the  name  of  constitutioiial  or  of  moral,  onless  it- 
IB  one  in  which  a  great  Interest  can  repose  with  even  nKNre  safe^f^ 
in  the  hands  of  its  avowed  enemy,  seeing  that  be,  as  an  honourable^ 
Hum,  wonld  require  the  greater  evidence  for  its  overthrow,  to  leav^ 
no  shadow  of  a  sospicion,  even  in  his  own  mind,  that  the  personal' 
predilectioDS  had  influenced  his  conduct  as  a  public  man.  The  re- 
verse of  the  picture  is  a  very  humblmg  one.  Behold  the  constituent 
ines  of  itlie  empire,  standing  in  the  position  of  trustees  of  the  entire 
people,  employing,  as  agent  under  the  trust,  the  man  of  Tamwordi^ 
lAo  inmiediately  turns  round  and  repudiates  aU  obligation  to  abide- 
by  the  tenns  of  the  trust  deed,  or  even  to  act  on  any  principle- 
whatever  !  And  what  are  we  to  think  of  our  contemptible  trustees- 
in  submitting  thus  to  be  bullied  ?  What  are  we  to  think  of  tiie- 
honour  of  our  constituencies  in  delegating,  by  their  ex  pott  factt^ 
assent  to  Peel's  conduct,  an  omnipotbncb  or  arbitrart  power  to 
PARLIAMENT  wluch  they  had  not  to  give  !  My  own  ^ew  has  always^ 
been  that  we  have  in  this  transaction  so  gross  a  violation  of  our^ 
Legislative  constitution  as  to  amount  (irtiatever  may  have  been 
Peel's  intention  €^  the  time)  to  a  virtual  abdication  by  the  present 
constituencies.  But  the  immediate  importance  of  this  unprincipled', 
prooeeding  is  wbat  we  have  chiefly  at  pre&ent  to  do  with,  and  that 
tfrises  from  the  act  bbiko  in  itsblf  virtually  wrong,  as  tending* 
to  lessen  instead  of  to  increase  the  employment  of  our  masses^  at 
home,  at  sea,  and  in  the  colonies — thus  containing  in  it  tiie  seeds  ef 
fievolution,  both  at  home  and  in  our  dependencies,  whether  done» 
eenstitutionally  or  unconstitutionally.' 

i^d  in  Appendix  (1)  will  be  found  proof  that  the  fbre^mg 
were  thesentimenta  of  the  working  classes  in  England,  Free  Trade^ 
Aero  having  been  carried  by  the  middle  classes  not  only  without 
ibe  assistance  of  the  working  classes,  but  in  spite  of  tiieir  opposi^ 

No  one  who  has  ^studied  the  subject  of  the  direful  effect  of  £ng^ 
Uih'JPttfe  lS'i»d»  on  ibe  Gdonies  can  fail  to  see  that  it  is  under  ft. 
pIttusiMe  disguise,  the  contrary  principle  to  that  of  Empire,  tb^ 
Buchanan  tinnks  tiiat  the  only  hope  of  En^and  consenting  to  tha' 
■ecessary  allemtions  of  so  cruel  a  state  of  things  required  by  i^ 
peofde  of  Gflioada^  lies  in  tite  whole  facts  being  exposed  by  men  o§ 
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undoubted  loyalty ;  just  as  to  the  cure  of  any  disease  the  essential 
istep  is  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  disease.  He  reposes  in  perfect 
'saiasfaction  under  the  feeling  that  he  has  done  his  duty  not  only  to 
.the  people  of  Canada,  but  to  the  British  Government,  in  being  in- 
strumental in  bringing  out  the  facts  on  this  vital  subject. 

As  so  much  has  lately  been  said  upon  the  subject  of  the  necessity 
of  Canada  becoming  more  monarchical,  an  extract  is  given  in  Ap- 
pendix (11)  from  the  celebrated  American  author,  Mr.  Fenmmore 
Cooper,  showing  his  views  and  the  views  of  Lafayette  and  others  in 
France,  in  1882,  on  the  subject  of  a  ^^  Monarchy  surrounded  by 
Republican  Institutions.'*    Mr,  Buchanan  has  not  taken  any  part 
ia  this  discussion,  except  to  state  his  conviction  that  anything  in  the 
shape  of  monarchy  in  America  must  be  supported  and  sustained  by 
Republican  institutions.  It  may  however  be  mentioned  here  that  in  his 
^  opinion  it  was  only  the  gross  ignorance  and  mismanagement  of  the 
BritishGovemment  that  prevented  the  monarchical  principle  from  be- 
ing retained  at  the  time  of  the  American  Revolution.  The  interests  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  old  colonies  required  them  to  be  independent 
^f  England,  but  there  was  no  necessity  for  their  becoming  Republi- 
.oan.    The  same  proposition  which  is  now  made  of  Canada  setting 
up  for  herself  under  a  British  prince,  would  have  been  more  rea- 
'^nable  in  the  case  of  the  old  colonies,  as  at  that  time  this  would 
have  brought  the  whole  of  North  America  under  one  government, 
inth  no  powerfdl  enemy  to  threaten  it.    If  America  ever  receives 
the  monarchical  principle,  it  will  have  to  be  under  the  name  of  an 
^'  Electorate,"  such  as  the  Elector  of  Hanover ;   and  Mr.  Bu- 
•chanan  has  stated  his  opinion  that,  after  ail,  tiie  most  feasible  settle- 
ment of  the  troubles  of  the  United  States  would  be  found  in  an 
agreement  between  the  North  and  South  to  forget  the  present  in 
ifideeming  the  error  made  by  them  at  the  time  of  the  Revolutioui 
irhen  they  went  farther  than  simply  asserting  their  independence 
of  Europe.    They  might  get  Canada,  with  the  assent  of  the  British 
Government,  to  be  a  portion  of  such  a  monarchy  under  a  British 
prince ;  and  if  so,  the  enormous  acquisition  of  sea-board  alone  <m 
tlie  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  not  to  talk  of  the  thousands  of  miles  of 
Ilke-coast  in  the  interior,  would  be  no  small  argument  in  the  minds 
^f  liie  Americans.    Many  other  great,  and  even  more'  immediate 
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and  preadng,  arguments  for  sach  a  ponderous  and  permanent 
organization  of  the  future  Groremment,  as  will  make  sure  that  the 
Greenbacks  (in  the  payment  of  which  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  is  vitally  interested)  would  be  secure,  so  that  the  United 
States  may  be  saved  from  the  most  fearfol  pecuniary  distress  that 
ever  afflicted  the  inhabitants  of  any  devoted  country  either  in 
Ancient  or  Modem  times.  It  is  not  asserted  that  this  is  a  very 
Ukelf/j  but  only  a  posMhy  and  the  most  judicious  and  patriotic 
way  in  which  the  Reciprocity  question  between  Canada  and  the 
United  States  may  be  resolved. 

In  connection  with  this  as  affording  considerable  information 
with  regard  to  the  Reciprocity  Treaty,  the  Editor  has  given  in 
Appendix  (III)  Mr.  Buchanan's  views  on  the  solution  of  "  Slavery," 
T)eing  "  Labour  in  America  greatly  affected  by  Slavery  in  the 
JSaiUhy  and  by  the  eelfsustaining  Penitentiary  system  in  the  North  ; 
the  position  of  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  ^ 

As  the  most  obvious  practical  step  for  those  who  hold  patriotic 
views,  in  regard  to  Canadian  labour,  is  the  resuscitation  of  the 
Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Canadian  Industry,  we  give  its 
report  in  1859  when"  it  published  for  the  information  of  Parlia- 
jnent,  the  Honorable  Horace  Greely's  admirably  written  pamphlet 
***  Zabour^s  Political  Economy.'*^ 

No  man  did  more  to  shew  in  his  own  person  the  falseness  of  the 
Insinuation  of  the  Qlohe  and  other  Free  Traders  that  homely  or 
Patriotic  principles  on  the  subject  of  the  employment  of  our  own 
people  is  necessarily  associated  with  Toryism  or  narrow  Political 
views,  than  the  gentieman  who  endited  the  letter  which  it  is 
thought  well  to  gjve  in  Appendix  (IV).  We  allude  to  the  letter 
of  the  late  Jacob  DeWitt,  Esq.,  M.P.,  to  his  friend  Mr.  William 
Lyon  Mackenzie,  M.P.,  than  which  nothing  can  better  show  the 
Absurdity  of  Free  Trade,  or  prodigal  imports  in  a  young  country 
like  Canada,  without  money  enough  even  for  its  local  transactions. 

Mr.  Buchanan  has  suggested  to  the  Editor  that  a  view  of  the 

Relations  of  Canada  with  the  United  States  and  England  could 

-scarcely  be  complete  without  the  Pamphlet  and  the  subsequent 

Report  of  the  Hon.  A*  T.  Gait,  late  Finance  Minister,  written 

during  bis  last  official  nussion  to  England  in  regard  to  the  inter- 
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fieirence  with  Ob^e  Cimadisp  Tariff  by  ihe  Sheffie^  Chambec  ofConw 
i^erce.  These  are  therefore  given  aa  an  Appeudix  (Vy* 
Mr.  Buchanan  has  the  highest  opinion  of  Mr.  Gait's  ability,  coor. 
^dtoing  him  quite  up  to  the  British  standard  of  great  stat^ipen  iiir 
ibis  respect,  although  reprobating  him  as  a  Free  Trader,  Politipal: 
^oo^omist — or  hard  money  Bigot. 

Thiai  work  has  grown  very  much  from  time  to  time  on  the  EditcMr^ 
afithe  field  comprised  by  the  advertised  title  opened  before  him  ; 
apd  now  again,  he  becomes  alive  to  the  obvious  fact,  that  the.  Tto^, 
yincial  Financial  Question  (which  is  so  vital  a  consideration)  for  thdr 
P^vince's  Industry  calls  for  some  allusiop  to  ths  qhbat  Qqsexxoir 

OF  BEPBNCB. 

A  brochure  lately  published  by  Mr.  Buchanan,  (yibo  is  Lieuteoan^^ 
Qolonel  commanding  that  finest  of  regiments,  the  IS.th  Battal^oii, 
Volunteer  Militia,)  is.  therefore  given  in  Appendix  (VI>. 
It  is  called  *^  Our  Batallion  OnaANiZAXiON  sJmUd  not  be  ok-. 
VolufUeer&y  but  0$  a  Militia  Active  Force.^*  In  a  few  words  we 
iQay  state  Mr.  Buchanan's  conviction,  the  result  of  long  experiace^ 

tpbe: — 

Ist.  That  no  volunteer  organization  is  at  all  fitted  for  ezfeis 
nal  defence.  He  shows  by  his  own  experience,  that  volunteering, 
IB  at  best,  only  *^  a  company  organization.^^ 

2nd.  That  the  Province's  only  reliable  organization  for  defonee^ 
iQ  a  .Great  Militia  Active  Force,  on  which  every  possible  advaxir 
ti^ge  should  be  bestowed.    It  should  consist  of  240,000  m&sk^ 
of  whom  one-fourth  or  60,000  should  each  year  drill  for  a  month,  or  ^ 
a§  much  of  a  month  as  the  country  can  pay  for — these  60,000  mea, 
19  be  volunteers — ^the  members  of  the  Volimteer  force,  whose  greats 
duty,  aa  embodied  the  whole  year,  would  be  as  a  pivil  force  and  as,, 
diriil  associations,  nurseries  in  fact,  for  the  MSitiar-rthe  membeia  of 
tl^e  permaaent  volunteers  to  have  the  preference  to  the  volunteem  . 
of  the  Militia. 

8rd.  That  the  ordinary  expense  (or  the  expefise  in  ordinaiy 
&nes)  of  the,  Militia  should  not  be  a  charge  upon  the  Proviacialf 
i^xchequ^..     It  ahould  be  raised  as  a  local  assessment,  by  ea^^p 
B|^^i<^p&llli7fl  ^^  handed  over  to  the. provincial  Treaaary. 

It  ,iiee4  0<$iur9e]^  he  said^  that  Mr.  Badb«VLan  oomiiders  the  pxi^w^ . 
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Volanteer  system  to  amoant  to  little  or  nothing ;  lus  own  words  are 
"**  It  is  a  rope  of  sand." 

A  very  valuable  pamphlet,  hj  the  Hon.  Joseph  Howe,  of  Nova 
Scotia,  (published  in  England)  is  also  given  as  Appendix  (VII) 
Last  year'tUs  was  re-published  in  Canada,  by  Mr.  Buchanan, 
agreeing  to  take  as  many  copies  as  would  pay  for  its  publication. 
It  is  a  noble  vindication  of  the  Militia  of  British  America,  and 
^ems  a  natural  link  in  the  ehsun  of  evidence  in  regard  to  the  Re- 
lations rf  Ckiada  to  Britain  and  the  United  States. 

In  tiie  same  appendix  will  be  found  a  most  important  state  paper  of 
the  United  States,  the  special  report  of  Mr.  Commissioner  Hatch, 
which  pronounces  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  injurious  to  the  United 
States,  and  recommends  its  abrogation  !  This  oblique,  but  at  the 
same  time  very  clever  document  will  speak  for  itself.  The  Editor 
would  only  remark,  that  it  is  evidentiy  by  a  Buffido  man,  who  con- 
Indets  Buflblo  the  United  States,  and  the  interest  of  Buffalo  the 
•interest  of  the  whole  Union,  a  view  which  Mr.  Hatch  has  found  will 
"not  be  concurred  in  anywhere  else,  even  in  his  own  country,  although 
4Nim  one  cause  or  another,  there  is  no  doubt,  much  feeling  against 
lEhe  Reciprocity  Law  in  certain  localities,  and  among  certain 
interests  in  the  United  States. 

In  order  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  more  extended  remarks  here, 
Mr.  Buchanan's  biography  is  given  in  an  Appendix  (YUI),  as  it 
'J^pears  in  the  "  Sketches  of  Celebrat'*d  Canadians J^ 


THE  "GLOBE" 

TlBSini 

THE    CANADIAN    FARMER, 


A  series  of  articles  which  originally  appeared  in  the 
Hamilton  Spectator,  during  the  month  of  January^ 
1864^  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Buchanan. 


I. 

ARGUMEITT. 

Hon.  George  Brown,  "  the  acciuer  of  the  brethren/'  not  In  reality  a  Reformer,  bat  a  Jada» 
in  the  people's  ranks,  and  proftfldonal  political  incendiary,  who  hai  made  hie  llTing  by 
inciting  one  section  of  the  Province  against  the  other,  and  creed  against  creed.— The- 
interests  of  the  Canadian  fiirmer,  not  so  dear  to  Brown  as  the  ikvour  of  men  of  power 
in  England.— His  late  renunciations  of  political  principle  too  notorious  to  require  par* 
ticular  notice  here;  but  when  he  grasps  the  throat  of  the  Prorince's  material  interest, 
we  cannot  avoid  the  death  struggle.— England  admittedly  had  no  reference  to  the  Colo- 
nies in  her  legislation  in  1846,  in  regard  to  her  tariff;  but  Mr.  Brown  insists  that  Canada 
should  have  reference  to  England  and  her  tarilf.— The  hopeless  position  of  Canada,  In 
which  Canada  was  left  by  England  before  she  got  the  Beciprodty  Treaty  with  the 
United  States  described  in  the  words  of  the  then  Governor  General  Lord  Elgiii.— His 
Excellency  admits  that  before  the  Reciprocity  Treaty,  the  farmer  of  the  United  States 
got  twen^-flve  per  cent,  more  ibr  his  grain  tiian  the  Canadian  Farmer.. 

More  and  more,  every  day,  it  is  seen  that  Mr.  Brown  is  a  Judas 
in  the  people's  ranks,  and  has  betrayed  true  Reform  and  the  best 
interests  of  the  Province  with  a  kiss.  He  nominally  goes  for  Reform, 
just  as  Tom  Paine  and  such  like  always  did,  only  while  it  suits  his 
Belfish  purpose ;  and  whenever  the  material  interests  of  the  Cana- 
dian farmer  call  for  his  taking  a  position  that  would  injure  him  with 
his  models, — the  political  economists  in  England,  his  want  of  judg- 
ment makes  him  decide  that  his  personal  interest  lies  in  pleasing  the 
latter.     Instances  of  the  renunciation  in  practice,  by  Mr.  Brown 
and  the  Gbbej  of  every  principle  for  which  they  contended  have 
recently  been  so  notorious  that  they  need  not  here  be  referred 
to.    But  a  more  serious  position  is  now  taken  up  by  the  Globe  in 
regard  to  the  material  interests  of  the  farmers  of  Canada,  which  ia 
the  great  interest  of  the  Province.    Mr.  Buchanan  has  thought  it 
his  duty  to  reiterate  his  well  known  opinion  that  since  England  in 
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her  legislation  had  no  reference  to  the  Canadian  farmer,  that  Cana- 
dian  le^lation  should  in  the  same  way  look  only  to  the  Canadian 
farmer,  and  that  England  ought  not  to  stand  in  the  way.    But  this 
patriotic  course  will  not  suit  Mr.  Brown,  who  thinks  it  his  chief 
interest  to  stand  well  in  England.     The  Glole  insists  that  England 
is  right  to  do  as  she  pleases  in  regard  to  her  Tariff,  but  denies  that 
Canada  should  be  allowed  to  do  as  Canada  pleases  in  this  respect.    It 
assumes  England  to  be  quite  right  in  ignoring  Canada  in  her  legis- 
lation, but  holds  that  Canada  cannot  be  allowed  by  England  ta 
ignore  England.     The  Qhhe  feels  that  England  is  quite  right  in 
holding  that  Canada  is  not  put  into  a  false  position  by  English 
le^lation,  seeing  that  the  Colony  is  only  driven  to  send  her  wheat 
to  England,  and  take  in  payment  English  manufactures  ;  and  feels- 
that  Canada  is  quite  wrong  in  holding  that  England  would  not  be 
put  into  an  unfair  position  by  Canadian  legislation,  which  would 
drive  the  mother  country  to  send  a  portion  of  her  manufacturers  to^ 
Canada  to  eat  Canadian  wheat — thus  saving  to  the  Province  the- 
freight  and  charges  across  the  Atlantic  both  ways,  which  are  equal 
to  a  practical  reduction  of  25  per  cent,  of  the  value  each  way,  or 
which,  in  other  words,  prevent  the  Canadian  farmer  receiving  for 
his  wheat  sent  to  England  more  than  half  the  quantity  of  supplies^ 
which  the  English  farmer — ^who  gets  the  same  price  for  the  same 
quantity  of  wheat — receives. 

But  we  cannot  to-day  refer  further  to  this  vital  subject  than  to 
give  the  following  extract  of  a  speech  of  Lord  Elgin,  at  the  period 
of  the  securing  of  the  Reciprocity  Treaty,  which  we  recommend  to 
the  serious  consideration  of  the  Qhhe^  and  all  such  Reformers : 

"  Gentlemen,  when  I  last  visited  the  town  of  London,  as  was; 
very  truly  stated  in  the  address  which  the  municipality  presented 
to  me  yesterday,  it  was  a  time  of  political  excitement.  But  there 
was  one  circumstance  at  that  period  which  was  not  alone  prejudi^ 
cial  to  the  interests  of  the  country,  but  was  the  occasion  of  soli- 
citude and  regret  to  those  anxious  to  promote  its  prosperity  and 
best  interests.  At  that  period  the  bushel  of  wheat  raised  on  this 
side  of  the  line  was  worth  onerffih  less  than  the  same  article  raised 
hy  ihe  producer  on  the  other  side.  I  might  have  been  here  a  day 
sooner,  if  I  had  been  able  to  leave  Quebec  on  Saturday.    But  I 
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'will  tell  jou  why  I  did  not  leaye  on  Saturday.  I  was  engaged  la 
the  aflerndbn  of  Saturday  in  ^ving  the  Royal  Assent  to  a  1^ 
passed  unanimously  by  the  legislature  of  Canada,  and  I  moat  d^ 
both  branches  of  the  Parliament  justice  for  the  unanimity  with  whiek 
they  have  passed  that  measure  so  important  to  the  fiEmaers  of 
Upper  Canada.  (Cheers.)  I  was  most/inxious  to  brifl^into  efieet 
that  treaty  which  will  do  away  witii  such  a  disGiimination  again  taking 
place,  as  regards  the  farmers  of  this  country.    (Great  applause*) 


II. 

ARGUMENT. 

Hbr.  Brown^in  his  ignorauee— at  the  hopeleas  task  of  proving  Free  Trade  to  be  patriotic.— 
(^  Mr.  Buchanan  nndentandu  by  Canada  the  land  of  Canada,  or  otherwise  the  fitrmers  of 
Canada.— Miserable  snbteriuge  of  Mr.  Brown  in  crying  **Tory  **  to  Mr.  Buchanan,  wUto 
at  the  same  time  insinuating  that  he  has  annexationist  disloyalty— the  Tories  being  fn 
all  time  past,  as  they  will  be  in  all  time  to  come  par  excetUnce  the  loyalists  of  Canada. 
— Theapeeoh  of  Mr.  Hinck's,  when  Finanoe  Minister  in  1862,  showing  that  it  was  ad- 
mitted that  if  England  had  adopted  another  coarse  in  1846,  Reciprocity  might  liaTe 
<lieen  obtained  firom  the  United  States  as  a  right,  or  in  other  words  as  a  condition  of  the 
^ipee  Trade  granted  by  the  Empire  to  them. 

The  Globe  has  set  itself  to  the  hopeless  task  of  proving  that  free 
trade  is  a  good  thing  for  Canada.  Now  hy  Canada  we  understand 
the  land  of  Canada,  or,  otherwise,  the  farmers  of  Canada.  And 
^e  showed  yesterday  hy  an  authority,  Lord  El^,  whom  the  Globe 
will  not  object  to,  that  the  result  of  England's  course  was  actually 
in  practice ;  that  in  1854,  before  we  achieved  the  Reciprocity  Treaty, 
the  price  for  farm  produce  was  a  fifth  less  on  the  North,  or  Cana- 
dian side  of  the  frontier,  than  on  the  South  or  American  side.  The 
Globe  tries  to  mingle  up  Mr.  Buchanan  with  what  it  calls  ^^  Tory 
Protectionists."  Now  we  do  not  believe  there  are  any  "  Tory 
Protectionists"  m  Canada ;  at  all  events,  Mr.  Buchanan  is  not 
:and  never  was  one.  His  protectionism,  and  the  intelligent  protec- 
tionism of  Canada,  goes  no  farther  than  the  same  principle  every 
l>ackwoodsman  acts  on,  when  he  prefers  paying  in  trade,  or  in  that 
which  he  has,  rather  than  in  promises  to  pay  that  which  he  haa 
not  and  cannot  get — cash.  We  find  that  Canada  never  can  become 
anything  more  than  Ireland  is  by  shipping  abroad  its  &rm  produce 
and  brin^g  back  British  goods  at  a  large  expense.    The  evils  of 
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wouiAl  aa  arrangement  in  the  case  of  Ireland  has  not  been  anything 
m}  niinaiiB  aa  they  would  be  in  the  case  of  a  country  farther  off,  yet 
"we  see  wlttt  has  been  the  consequence  to  Ireland  of  firee  trade  with 
!a  rioh  ma&Qfactamg  countiy.  We  are  merely  protectionists  as 
|irotectDT8  of  Idbe  currency,  or  to  kbbp  the  moket  in  the  oobn- 
TBT.  l%e  rising  up  of  Home  Manufactures  are  incidents,  and  very 
'kappy  incidents  they  hare  been  in  the  experience  of  Oanada.  Mr. 
Blown  is  not  sufficiently  a  {Mractical  man  to  be  able  to  understand 
-rnnj  but  to  show  our  readers  that  an  abler  Free  Trader  than  Mr. 
.Bf<ewn  has  adopted  as  the  result  of  experience  practical  views  on 
'Hus  subject,  we  quote  Mr.  Hincks'  remarks  in  the  House  of  Assem- 
-bly  on  the  20th  Sept.,  1852 : 

^^  Hie  Premier,  (Mr.  Hincks)  said  he  had  formerly  been  as 
"Btaunch  an  advocate  of  ^eoretical  free  trade  as  the  Hon.  member ; 

%nt  HIS  VIEWS  HAD  BEEN  CHANGED  BT  EXPSRIENGE,  and  he  waS  UOW 

^<x>nTinced  that  to  legislate  irrespective  of  other  nations  was  not 
%  wise  course.  It  was  abbiitted,  that  if  England  had  adopted 
ANOTHER  coimsB  IN  1846,  Rbciprocitt  might  have  been  OB-' 
^AUTBD  FROM  THE  UNPrED  Statbs.  He  believed  that  a  commercial 
treaty  might  be  nv^de  even  now ;  but  not  by  conceding  everything 
the  Americans  might  desire.  He  complained  that  instead  of  all 
parties  standing  together  in  this  country,  as  in  the  United  States, 
ittdustrions  effinrts  were  made  in  Upper  Canada  to  intimate  to  the 
United  States  what  they  might  do  to  counteract  this  policy.  This 
was  done  principally  westward  of  Belleville,  by  a  parcel  of  small  mer- 
chants, actuated  by  the  most  selfish  motives,  who  did  not  want  to 
have  their  relations  with  the  United  States  disturbed.  He  did  not, 
however,  fear  these  people  ;  they  might  do  their  worst.  The  great- 
est ENEMIES  OF  Reciprocal  Free  Trade  were  Canadians  theic 
selves.  It  had  been  frequently  said  by  Canadian  newspapers  that 
we  did  not  offer  enough  ;  but  the  fact  was,  we  had  last  year  imported 
more  goods  from  the  United  States  of  those  included  in  the  lists 
of  reciprocity,  than  we  had  exported  to  them.     One  thing  must 

BE  admitted  BT  THE  MOST  UlTRA  FrEE  TraDER,  AND  THAT  WAS, 
THAT  rr  WAS  AN  ADVANTAGE  TO  HAVE  OUR  GOODS  GOING  INTO  THE 

Unitsd  States.  The  only  way  to  obtiun  this,  was  to  get  a  suffi- 
^ent  number  of  people  interested  to  get  the  question  fairly  taken 
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up.  The  only  time  it  was  taken  up,  it  fell  through  in  the  Senate^ 
after  an  unanimous  vote  in  the  House.  He  thought  the  Senate 
had  a  majority  in  its  favour ;  and  it  had  been  recommended  by  the 
President.  Now,  it  was  all  very  well  to  talk  of  retaliation ;  but  he 
happened  to  know  that  the  effect  produced  on  the  American  mind  by 
the  Imperial  action  on  the  fishery  question  was  most  advantageous 
to  this  country,  notwithstanding  idl  that  had  been  sud  at  first  about 
driving  all  our  men  of  war  back  again.  He  did  not  know  how  any 
men  with  British  or  Canadian  feeling,  could  see  the  position  of  our 
shipping  at  present  without  humiliation.  Their  vessels  now  passed 
through  all  our  waters,  and  ours  could  not  enter  one  of  theirs.  So 
that  if  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Ghamplain  canal  were  opened,  things^ 
remsdning  as  they  are,  American  vessels  would  pass  from  Lake 
Superior  to  New  York  by  this  navigation,  while  Canadian  vessels 
would  be  driven  quite  off  the  waters.  He  was  willing  to  trade  with 
the  Americans  on  fair  t^rms, — ^to  give  them  even  what  was  more 
than  he  thought  reasonable ;  but  he  could  see  no  reason  why,  with 
people  who  would  make  no  concession  to  us,  we  should  not  try  to 
get  from  them,  on  our  canals,  all  the  tolls  we  can.  The  Hon.  mem^ 
ber,  however,  admitted  on  a  former  occasion  that  he  did  not  value 
Reciprocity."  That  was  just  where  he  differed  from  the  Hon.  mem- 
ber. He  did  not  want,  for  a  political  reason,  the  farmers  of 
Canada  to  think  themselves  worse  off  than  those  in  the 
United  States." 
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III. 

ARGI7HENT. 

Adam  Smith  quoted  againat  GeoTfe  Brown  and  his  friends  the  English  Free  Traders,  to* 
shew  that  they  Tiolate  the  most  sacred  rights  of  mankind  by  their  stupid  dogmas.  — 
Brown  shown  to  be  deoeiying  the  people  in  his  praising  English  Free  Trade  as  the  father 
of  the  Beciprocity  Treaty,  though  he  well  knew  at  the  time  that  the  latter  was  only  an  im- 
prorisioned  palliation  to  the  drcnmstances  of  the  Canadian  fkrmer  which  prevented  the 
crop  of  his  loyalty,  which  English  Free  Trade  most  have  necessarily  occasioned.-~lf r 
Hincks  agreed  with  Hr.  Buchanan  that  practically,  he  was  the  best  loyalist  in  Canada, 
who  determined  that  the  ftrmers  of  Canada  should  hare  nothing  to  enyy  in  those  of 
the  United  States.— The  riews  of  Mr.  Brown  and  his  English  Free  Trade  coadjutors  in 
fiiTonr  of  a  new  country  exporting  its  raw  material,  and  adopting  direct  taxation,  not 
"  only  utterly  impracticable,  but  positiTely  fkrdcal.— Tarranton  and  more  modem  authori- 
ties quoted.  — Seli-GoTemment,  called  Besponsible  GoTomment,  including  the  power  to 
legislate  on  Its  own  trade,  granted  to  Canada  In  1841,  at  the  Union,  long  before  the 
Free  Trade  era,  so  that  Mr.  Brown  is  untrutbfhl  in  his  assertion  that  Canada  got  Self- 
GoTemment  as  a  set-olf  agaiast  Free  Trade,  although  this  assertion  alone  Is  an  acknow-^ 
ledgment  that  English  Free  Trade  required  a  set-olf.— England's  unalterable  determina- 
tion to  centraliie  all  manufactures  in  the  mother  country  the  caase  of  the  loss  of  the  old 
Colonies.— In  the  free  of  all  history,  pastand  present  experience,  Hr.  Brown's  idea  of  the- 
InteDigence  of  his  readers  is,  that  they  will  belieTe  the  contrary,  which  Is  tantamount 
to  taking  for  granted  that  they  will  beUeTe  anything  which  he  has  the  hardihood  to 


''  To  prohibit  a  great  people  from  making  all  they  can  of  every  part  of 
their  own  produce,  or  from  employing  their  stock  and  industry,  in  the 
way  that  they  judge  most  advantageous  to  themselves,  is  a  manifest 
Tiolation  of  the  most  sacred  rights  of  mankind/' — Adam  Smith's  Wealth 
of  NeUioMj  Book  4,  Chap.  7. 

Those  who  believe  in  Mr.  Brown  are  compelled  by  him  to  eat 
any  quantity  of  dirt.  Take  for  instance  his  making  them  gulp,  in 
the  present  discussion,  trash  like  the  following : 

^^  It  #a8  the  principle  adopted  by  Britain  in  1846  which  pro- 
duced the  Reciprocity  Treaty.  It  is  those  principles  which  will  bring 
about  its  renewal.  But  for  the  change  in  the  Imperial  policy 
-which  Mr.  Buchanan  regrets  so  much,  we  never  should  have  had 
firee  trade  with  the  States." 

If  this  were  to  be  put  in  plain  English,  even  the  most  abject  of 
his  dupes  could  not  stomaqh  it.  It  is  just  another  way  of  telling 
his  gaping  auditory  that  a  man  is  indebted  for  his  stick  or  artificial 
leg  to  having  had  his  leg  cut  off,  or  that  it  is  well  worth  any  one's 
while  to  have  a  mouthful  of  sound  teeth  extracted  for  the  pleasure- 
and  [profit  of  being  in  the  fashion,  and  have  an  artificial  set. 
Regarding  the  gross  want  of  management  in  England,  we  hav« 
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onlj  to  call  again  attention  to  the  important  words  of  the  Hon. 
Francis  Hmcks  in  a  speech  already  quoted  by  us — words  whick 
were  uttered  under  his  grave  responsibility  as  a  Minister  of  tiie 
Crown: 

^'  It  was  abmittbd  that  if  England  had  adopted  another 
€0URSB  IN  1846,  Reciprocity  might  have  been  obtained  from 
United  States." 


^^  He  did  not  want,  for  a  political  reason,  the  farmers  of 
Oanada  to  think  themselves  worse  off  than  those  in  the 
United  States." 

Two  centuries  ago  England  was  ridiculed  by  continental  nations 

■for  that  very  policy,  of  exporting  its  raw  materials  and  importing 

its  manufactured  articles^  which  Mr.  Brown  would  now  ud  the 

English  Freo-Traders  in  forcing  down  the  throat  of  Canadians ;  for 

in  1677  we  find  Yarranton  writmg : 

"  The  stranger  buys  of  the  Englishman  the  shn  of  (he fox  for  a 
groaty  and  sells  him  book  the  tail  for  a  shilling  V 

The  Ghhe  goes  on  to  say : 

^^ And  Mr.  Buchanan  may  rely  upon  it  that  the  further  Free  Traide 
is  carried  by  Canada,  the  more  she  will  prosper.  If  we  could  abol- 
ish the  tariff  altogether,  and  pay  the  expenditure  by  direct  taxation, 
we  should  do  more  for  the  prosperity  of  Canada  than  all  that  was 
«ver  dreamed  of  by  a  Protectionist." 

We  supposed  that  Mr.  Brown's  friends  had  already  had  enou{^ 
of  direct  taxation  and  its  dreadful  effects  in  the  Municipalities. 
But  supposing  that  the  tax  gatherers  could  collect  directiy,  at  the 
iifiirm  houses  of  Canada,  the  same  amount  which  is  now  collected  in- 
directiy  by  Customs  Duties  (a  feat  which  even  backed  by  bayonets 
they  could  never  achieve)  it  would  he  no  less  the  same  payment  1^ 
our  people^  while  we  would  be  involved  in  an  annual  bankruptcy, 
and  unalleviated  beggary,  through  the  unrestruned  import  of 
foreign  labour  to  supplant  our  own,  without  our  even  having  tKe 
countervailing  advantage  of  freedom  to  export  our  labour.  And  if 
Canadians  get  the  liberty  to  send  their  labour,  in  the  shape  of  pro- 
ductions and  manufactures,  to  the  United  States,  what  is  this  bui 
-the  proposed  Zollverem  against  which  Mr.  Brown  protests. 
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Nor  (in  its  insane  attemptB  to  plaee  Canadians  in  a  falae  posi^ 
t«Hi  in  respect  to  the  mother  canntry)  does  the  Globe  scrapie  to 
iQake  the  most  barefiioed  mi»«tatomentfih— a  nice  compliment  this^ 
ia  ite  intelligent  readers !  It  says: 

*^  The  adoption  of  Free  Trade,  also,  has  been  accompanied  by  the 
eoncession  of  large  measures  of  liberty  of  action  to  the  colonies, 
itfiioh  tends  more  than  anything  else  which  can  be  conceived  to 
ie<»ure  the  permanence  of  their  connection  with  the  mother  cotm- 
toy/' 

Unfortiinatoly  for  the  tmtMnlness  of  this' statement,  Canada  got 
Besponsible  Government*  and  the  power  to  legislate  on  its  own 
tfade  in  1841,  (long  before  the  Free  Trade  era.)  This  greatest. 
Reform  vras  gained  by  Canada  before  Mr.  Brown  arrived  in  the 
Colony,  whose  insane  coarse  evidently  is  to  persuade  Ehgland  to^ 
UAe  baeh  part  of  it,  and  veto  any  bill  passed  by  the  Provincial  Leg* 
islature  enabling  Canada  to  co-operate  with  the  United  States  in 
mntoally  shielding  themselves  from  th^  deleterious  effects  on  these 
eeimtries  of  the  low  priced,  not  to  say  degraded,  labour  of  Europe. 
Then  again  the  Globe  makes  the  following  other  mis-statement : 

"  The  only  colony  which  Britain  ever  lost— the  United  States  of 
America— was  sacrificed,  not  to  Free  Trade,  but  to  the  very  oppo- 
rite  principle.  It  was,  in  fact,  from  the  old  ideas  of  colonial  policy 
that  the  chief  danger  of  a  severance  of  connection  arose." 

Every  reader  of  American  history  knows  that  the  main  thing 
which  lay  at  the  bottom  of  all  the  discontent  of  the  old  colonies  wsb 
the  determined  and  openly  avowed  policy  of  English  statesmen  not 
to  allow  the  colonists  to  engage  in  even  the  siniplest  manufac- 
tures. 

How  far,  of  old,  the  people  of  the  mo.ther  country  went  in  the 
fdoliBh-and  short  sighted  direction  in  which  Mr.  Brown  is  now  goings 
may  be  gathered  from  the  following : 

.  **  Manufacturers  in  American  colonies,"  says  Gee,  the  great 
antboQty  on  trade,  a  century  ago,  *^  should  be  discouraged — prohi* 
Kted.  We  ought  always  to  keep  a  watehful  eye  over  our  colomea 
to.  restrain  them  from  setting-  up  any  of  the  manufactures  which 
lire  carried  pn  in, Great  Britain ;  and  any  such  attempt  should  be 
tmshed  in  the  be^nning,  for  if  they  are  suffered  to  grow  up  to 
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maturity ,  it  will  be  diflScult  to  suppress  them.       ♦       ♦        ♦        ♦ 
Our  colonies  are  much  in  the  same  state  as  Ireland  was  in  when 
they  began  the  woollen  manufacture,  and  as  their  numbers  increase, 
will  fall  upon  manufacturers  to  clothe  themselves,  if  due  care  be  not 
taken  to  find  employment  for  them  in  raising  such  productions  as 
may  enable  them  to  furnish  themselves  with  all  the  necessaries  from  us. 
As  they  will  have  the  providing  of  rough  materials  to  themselves, 
so  shall  we  have  the  manufacturmg  of  them.    If  encouragements 
be  given  for  raising  hemp,  flax,  &c.,  DOUBTLESS  THEY  WILL 
SOON  BEGIN  TO  MANUFACTURE,  IF  NOT  PREVENTED, 
therefore  to  stop  the  progress  of  any  such  manufactures,  it  is  pro- 
posed that  no  weaver  have  liberty  to  set  up  any  looms,  without  first 
resdstering  at  an  office  kept  for  that  purpose,  and  the  name  and 
place  of  abode  of  any  journeyman  that  shall  work  for  him.    *     * 
«    «    «    *    That  all  slitting  mills,  and  en^es  for  drawing  wire 
or  weaving  stockings,  bb  put  down.        *        ♦        ♦        rj^j^j  ^ji 
negroes  shall  be  prohibited  from  weaving  either  linen  or  woollen,  or 
combing  of  wool,  or  working  at  any  manufacture  of  iron,  further 
than  making  it  into  pig  or  bar  iron.     That  they  also  be  prohibited 
from  manufacturing  hats,  stockings,  or  leather  of  any  kind.    This 
limitation  will  not  abridge  the  planters  of  any  liberty  they  now  en- 
ipy  on  the  contrary,  it  will  then  turn  their  industry  to  promoting 
and  raising  those  rough  materials.     *      *      *       If  we  examine 
into  the  circumstances  of  the  inhabitants  of  our  plantations  and  our 
own  it  will  appear  that  not  one  fourth  part  of  thdr  product  redounds 
to  their  own  'profit ^  for  out  of  all  that  comes  here  they  only  carry  back 
clothing  and  other  accommodations  for  their  families,  all  of  which  is 
of  the  merchandise  and  manufacture  of  this  kingdom.       *       * 
AH  these  advantages  we  receive  by  the  plantations,  besides  the 
mortages  on  the  planters'  estates  and  the  high  interest  they  pay 
us  wUch  is  very  considerable;  and,  therefore,  very  great  care 
ought  to  be  taken,  in  regulating  all  the  affiurs  of  the  colonists,  thai 
the  planters  are  not  put  under  too  many  difficulties,  but  encouraged 
to  go  on  cheerfully."    New  England  and  the  northern  colonies 
have  not  commodities  and  products  enough  to  send  us  m  return  for 
purcharing  their  necess^  clothing,  but  are  under  very  great  diffi- 
culties ;  and  therefore,  "aity  ordinary  wrt  will  %M  wUhihem;  and 
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^hen  they  Jiave  grown  out  of  fashion  unth  tM,  they  are  newfash-' 
toned  enough  far  them.^* 

And  thftt  it  was  not  only  the  illiberal  portion  of  England's  states- 
men,  or  those  only  of  a  bygone  day,  that  approved  of  a  policy  so 
selfish  and  unjust  on  the  part  of  England.  We  have  the  two  facts 
(to  which  hundreds  nught  be  added),  that  Henry  Brougham,  now 
Lord  Brougham,  a  member  of  the  British  Parliament  in  1815«  said 
that  ^^  England  could  afford  to  incur  some  loss  on  the  export  of  Eng- 
lish goods,  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  foreign  manufactures  in 
the  cradle ;"  und  ten  years  later  Joseph  Hume  reiterated  the  same 
sentiment  almost  in  the  identical  words,  he  desired  ^'  That  the  man- 
ufietcturers  of  the  Continent  should  be  strangled  in  the  cradle.'* 

But  for  unblushing  puerile  nonsense  and  stupidity  of  admission, 
Ihe  following  is  perhaps  the  Q-lohe^s  best  morceaux  of  all : 

^^  The  modem  idea  is  that  a  colony  is  a  place  to  which  the  mother 

country  sends  its  surphis  population,  and  with  which  it  holds  friendly 
connection,  not  restricting  its  trade  or  imposing  taxation,  but 
suffering  it  to  manage  its  own  affiedrs,  and  to  trade  where  it  pleases, 
but  at  the  same  time  relying  upon  kinship  to  bring  it  to  the  old 

shop  to  buy,  and  to  support  the  empire  by  arms  when  it  is  in  need. 

This  seems  to  us  a  stronger  and  more  permanent  connection  than 

the  old.  There  can  be  no  chafing  where  there  are  no  bonds.  There 

can  be  no  rebellion  where  there  is  no  tyranny." 

We  would  remind  the  Q-hbe  that  his  passive  (rovemment,  any 

more  than  his  passive  loyalty,  is  not  all  that  is  required ;   and  that 

there  can  he  rebellion  where  there  is  starvation,  whether  there  is 

tyranny  present  outwardly  or  not. 


IV. 

ARGUMENT. 

Hieezporar*  of  the  MUkhneM  and  want  of  patriotism  of  the  Free  Traden,  by  Hon.  Horace 
Giedf,  than  whom  no  man  has  greater  piaotioal  experience  In  America.— Mr.  Brown 
ii  referred  to  Mr.  Greely  the  American,  and  to  Sergeant  Bjles,  the  admirable 
SagUdi  writer  on  Social  Science,  for  eridence  that  his  Free  Trade  iUlades  have  been 
reftited  over  and  over  again.^  Prof.  Senior  (whom  Mr.  Brown  had  quoted)  shown  to  be 
not  In  his  IkToor.— The  Association  fbr  the  Promotion  of  Canadian  Industry  shown  to 
be  patriotic,  and  to  desire  the  abolition  of  the  Customs  Duties  on  every  article  which 
Canada  can  grow  or  manufkctnre— the  association  having  for  its  double  object  to  enable 
the  labonxer  in  Canada  to  live  as  cheaply  as  the  labourer  In  the  United  States,  and  pro* 
tsol  hfan  against  the  nndne  oompetttion  of  the  degraded  labour  of  Europe.— Mr.  Brown 
naturally  a  Tyrant  if  not  a  Tory,  and  only  by  accident  a  Liberal. 

^  Tbs  difficulty  in  brioging  this  Tariff  oontroversy  to  a  oonolusion 
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g^ws  oat  of  the  fact  that  one  party  payt  no  attention  whatever  to  tk$„ 
other* s  arguments.  -  We,  who  stand  for  Protection,  read  the  writings  of 
our  opponents,  and  discuss  the  question  with  direct  reference  to  their 
aigunients  \  but  our  adveniaries  coolly  assume  at  the  outset  that  all  we 
ba?e  to  say  is  noDsense  and  absurdity,  dictated  by  selfishneu  or  bi^cotr^ 
and  never  take  the  trouble  of  listening  to  us  for  the  first  minute.     Thos^ 
after  we  have  patiently  met  their  arguments,  point  after  point,  and  as  we 
think  refuted  them,  they  simply  repeat  their  previous  assertions,  paying 
no  attention  to  our  replies,  and  deeming  themselves  unanswered  beoauia 
Uiey  have  not  looked  at  the  answers.    Our  correspondent  is  a  fair  sample 
of  the  breed,  calling  himself  a  *  Whis:  '**  ywhy  a  Whig  ?}.     IJe  coolly 
assumes  that  the  first  article  in  the  Whig  creed  is  a  fallacy,  and  gives 
U8  a  rehash  of  the  most  ordinary  sq)hirais  of  free  trade,  with  a  seena- 
ipg  unoonsciouanesB  that  they  had  ever  before  been  uttered — much  ]mk 
answered." 

HoBAOB  Obeblt, 

Before  reading  the  G-lobe's  two  mortal  coIuiiuib  of  replj,  we  had> 
been  told  that  it  was  the  most  horrid  stuff,  showing  that  he  had  not 
taken  the  trouble  even  to  read  Horace  Greelj's  pamphlet  ^*  La^ 
bour's  Political  Ecokomt/'  which  Hie  Association  for  thePro-^ 
motion  of  Canadian  Industry  went  to  the  expense  of  republiahingy 
in  Toronto,  in  the  Spring  of  1858,  for  the  use  of  Parliament.  Li< 
this  admirable  little  work  every  one  of  the  Globus  faUaeieB  an^- 
refuted,  as  they  have  been  a  thousand  times  befoire  on.  both  sidea 
of  the  Atlantic. — If  Mr.  Brown  would  prooure  a  copy  of  thai 
Eighth,  or  any  later  edition  of  ^'  The  Sophiems  of  Free  Trade  asut 
popular  Political  JStfonomyj  examined  by  John  Barnard  Byles,  Ser-^ 
geant  at  Law,"*  he  would  never  again  allow  such  oft  refuted  ftlti 
laciies  to  be  reproduced  ad  nauseam  in  the  Globe.  They  camiofe 
suit  his  purpose  at  this  time  of  day  ;  tiie  people  know  better. 

We  were  not  prepared  for  such  gross  ignorance  of  the  great 
question  of  the  people,  and  which  should  therefore  be  the  JirH 
queUion  in  Canadian  politic^  as  the  Globe  now  evinces,  Mr. 
Brown's  information  seems  to  amount  to  a  knowledge  that  Seauwr 
IS  used  as  a  School  Book  in  Upper  Canada  College,  but  he  does  not 
seem  to  have  read  even  the  introduotion  to  it,  otherwiae  he  would 


•  Mr.  Brown,  naturnlly  a  tyrant  if  not  a  Tory,  and  only  by  aeeldent  a  Lib»> 
ral,  ii  an  Edinburgh  ^Ai^— the  basest  of  polities  as  that  wjiich  least  heartily 
•pteca  into  the  cireimiataBQea  of  the maiiSii^"ihtoratiri>>»  not.pmirtioa|i  ■  sa>(lih» 
Bot  patriotic. 
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^  iXAtiiiiie  to  beKere  ^t  he  oaa  find  in  boois,  howerer  endnent 
Ae  imtors,  tiie  knowledge  kow  to  eeotire  tke  greftte«t  amooniof 
WsbKAiiB  90  TfiS  Pbopls  OF  Gakaba,  a  country  irliose  drcuaor 
itanoee  haye  kad  no  precedent,  except  the  Umted  Statfts.  Bad 
Hr.  Brown  read  the  Hikt)dfrctk»n  alluded  to,  he  wofdd  have  leaamed 
tbfd  differenoe  between  a  poMoal  economiBt  nd  a  ftoteanan* 
SenioT,  in  the  Xntrodueiion  alkded  to,  says  : 

^^  The  questions  to  what  eirtent  and  under  what  ciromieteMeft 
ifae  possession  of  weaKh  is,  on  the  whole,  beneficial  or  injurious  toils 
|K)Sse88or,  or  to  the  society  of  which  he  is  a  member  ?  What  distri* 
bdtion  of  wealth  is  most  desirable  in  eadb  different  state  of  society  ^ 
4&d  what  are  tfie  means  by  which  any  given  country  can  faeiHMe 
such  a  distribution  ?  All  these  are  questions  of  great  interest  and 
difficulty,  but  no  more  form  part  of  tibe  science  of  political  eeooffmy^ 
in  tibe  sense  in  which  we  use  tiiat  term,  liian  navigation  fonxm  pari 
4f  the  science  of  astronomy.  The  principles  supplied  by  PoMeal 
Bdonomy  are  indeed  necessary  elements  in  their  sekition,  but  ^ikfff 
are  not  the  only,  or  even  (he  most  important  elements.  The  writer 
ifho  pursues  such  investigations  is  in  tmt  engaged  on  tiie  great 
science  of  le^slation  ;  a  science  which  requires  a  Imowledge  of  th^ 
general  principles  sapplied  by  Poliiical  Economy,  bvt  differs  hotk 
it  essentially  in  its  siAject,  its  premises,  and  its  coBcIu0i<»is.--*^%e 
subject  of  legislation  is  not  wbalth,  but  human  wbuabb. 

*^  To  decide  in  each  case  how  far  those  conclusions  (of  ike  PeK^ 
tii^ai  E^onotnist)  are  to  be  acted  upon,  belongs  to  the  art  of  Oev- 
^imnent,  an  art  in  which  Political  Economy  is  only  one  of  maiy 
tabserrient  sciences  ;  which  involves  ihe  consideration  of  motives, 
df  which  the  desire  of  wedUh  is  only  one  among  many,  asd  ains 
it  objects  to  whioAi  the  possession  6f  wealfli  is  only  a  ^subsefvieiit 
fneatis. 

•  «  ■«  H»  •«  ,»  «  ^ 

<^The  Political  EcoBOftiist's  coiicdisiims,  wkstever  be  iimir 
'^nertOfty  and  their  ia^tii,  do  net a«tiioriM  Inm  in  adding  aain^e 
tiyOaMe  of  advice." 

Btit  neverthdlees  Mr.  Skfn]^«  dear  warning  as  tixm,  mA 
j^though  at  the  end  of  the  introduction  Senior  says  in  regacfl  itodiil 
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o?m  book — ^^  The  reader  will  find  it  to  couBist,  in  a  great  degree,  of 
discussions  as  to  the  most  convenient  use  of  familiar  words  " — jet 
the  G-lobe  insists  on  using  Senior  as  a  quack  medicine  which  is 
fitted  to  cure  all  the  disorders  of  humanity.     We  are  presented 
by  the  GHobe  with  a  quotation  than  which  there  could  be  nothing 
less  appropriate  to  the  discussion,  or  more  fatal  to  his  own  Free 
Trade  argument.    In  the  case,  of  Tea,  nature  has  simply  placed  an 
obstruction.    But  nature  has  placed  no  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
Canada,  making  (just  as  well  or  better)  very  many  of  the  articles 
which  are  manufactured  in  Europe,  thus  raising  up  an  independent 
home  market  for  the  Canadian  Farmer.    And  in  regard  to  Tea, 
Sugar,  Cofiee,  and  such  necessaries  of  the  people  the  views  of 
those  whom  Mr.  Brown  stigmatises  as  ProtectianUts  are  far  more 
liberal  as  well  as  more  patriotic  than  his.    Not  daring  to  differ  from 
the  books,  or  fit)m  the  Free  Traders  of  England,  he  would  single  out 
these  necessaries  as  the  most  suitable  articles  on  which  to  raise  the 
country's  revenue  ;  whereas  the  following  is  the  deliverance  of  the 
ABBoeiationfor  the  protection  of  Canadian  InduBtry. 

^^  The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Association  for  the  promoticm 
of  Canadian  Industry  tf^es  this  opportunity  to  press  upon  you  the 
necessity  of  continuiug  the  present  organization  for  the  purpose  of 
defending  the  ground  which  has  been  gained,  as  well  as  on  Parlisr 
ment  completing  the  measures  necessary  to  the  promotion  of  Canada 
on  manu&ctures.    These  are  :  FirBty  the  abolition,  at  the  earliest 
moment  of  the  entire  duty  on  Tea,  Coffee,  and  such  other  articles  as 
the  United  States  manufacturers  enjoy  duty  free.    Second :  the 
gradual  reduction  on  the  duties  of  general  merchandise,  which 
Canada  does  not  produce  or  manufacture ;  putting  in  lieu  of  these  an 
Borease  of  duty  on  such  goods  as  are,  from  time  to  time  added  to 
the  category  of  Canadian  manufactures.  Among  these  it  is  believed 
coarse  cotton  fabrics  will  be  included,  so  soon  as  manufiskcturers^ 
in  England  and  the  United  States  can  be  assured  of  an  mcidental 
protection  of  from  five  to  ten  per  cent,  more  tiian  the  present  duty.'^ 

The  Provincial  Leg^lature  gave  the  five  per  cent,  shown  above- 
to  be  so  great  a  deBtderaitumj  and  hence  the  gush  of  manufacturing 
aetiviiy  which  we  now  see  around  us  in  ^every  quarter  of  Upper 
IJhnada. 
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If  there  is  any  point  at  all  in  the  CHohe^%  remarksy  it  is  in  view- 
ing them  as  an  ill  executed  attempt  at  the  reductio  ad  cAmrdvm. 
In  reply  to  such  trifling  on  a  subject  so  vital,  a  well-known  patriotic 
writer  in  England  has  apposite  remarks,  which  we  shall  quote 
below.    We  cannot  pursue  the  subject  to-day,  farther,  but  would 
just  remark  that  Mr.  Buchanan  might  well  turn  round  and  say  that 
he  had  read  and  understood  AGU  long  before  George  Brown  was 
out  of  his  political  petticoats.     Whether  Mr.  Brown  is  so  even  yet 
might  be  questioned  if  we  went  only  on  the  Q-lobe*8  present  puerile 
production,  which  is  so  crude  that  it  looks  more  like  the  spoiled" 
essay  of  an  Upper  Canada  College  boy,  or  perhaps  of  his  sister.  If' 
it  was  not  an  "  imposition  "  on  the  boy  for  bad  behaviour,  it  cer- 
tainly is  an  imposition  on  the  Globe^s  readers,  which  they  scarcely 
deserved. 

Mr.  Brown  is  strong  in  nothing  but  misrepresentation  and 
depreciation.  Mr.  Buchanan  »ever  argued  that  Canada  is  wrong- 
ed because  England  wiQ  not  sacrifice  British  interests  to  her  ;  but 
he  argues  that  Canada  is  wronged  because  England  insists  that 
Canada  shall  sacrifice  Canadian  interests  to  the  benefit  of  a  knot  of 
middlemen  in  Manchester.  For,  mark  you,  it  is  not  the  artisans  - 
and  weavers  who  complain  ;  they  would  be  better  as  having  two 
bidders,  (the  Canadian  and  the  English  employer,)  instead  of  one  for 
iheir  labour  ;  but  this  would  do  away  with  the  present  attempted 
monopoly  of  the  employer  in  Manchester,  Sheffield,  &;c.;  hence  their 
howl  of  rage.  Therefore,  Mr.  Brown's  grand  simile  of  the  Empe- 
ror and  Queen  Victoria  and  war,  falls  to  the  ground.  The  question 
would  rather  be,  would  Queen  Victoria  have  a  right  to  say  to 
Napoleon  :  ^^  You  must  regulate  your  internal  affidrs  to  suit  the 

views  of  my  middlemen,  otherwise  tiiere  can  be  no  alliance  between 
usT 

The  following  is  the  illustration  which  we  promised  above  to  ^ve  r 

<^  Lastly,  it  is  objected  that  accordmg  to  those  principles,  England 
should  grow  wine  in  hot  houses,  though  it  would  cost  thirty  times 
as  much  as  foreign  wine.  Not  at  all.  The  moment  the  price  of 
the  domestic  commodity  exceeds  by  a  large  proportion  the  price  of 
ihe  corresponding  foreign  one,  die  main  reason  for  producing  at 
liome  ceases.— *Take  the  supposed  case  of  wine.    Assume  that  it 
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would  cost  XlOO  to  produce  in  Englaiid  mne  that  would  cost,  from 
abroad,  only  £Z.  By  importing  instead  of  growing  it,  you  could 
lose  but  JCIOO,  and  must  gain  ^97.  You  could  lose  but  X3  at  the 
outside,  even  supposing  the  whole  of  your  wine  producii^  land, 
labour  and  capital,  utterly  and  for  ever  thrown  out  of  enqdoyment. 
Tou  can  actually  afford  to  throw  away  97  per  cent,  of  your  former 
Inne-growing  capital ;  you  are  insured  to  that  extent.  Suppose 
that  50  per  cent,  of  this  capital  is  destroyed,  you  are  still  an  actual 
gainer  of  47  per  cent,  by  importing  wme  from  abroad,  instead  of 
producing  it  at  home.  Moreover  an  article  of  luxury,  superfluity, 
ind  partial  consumption  (like  wine  in  England),  could  employ  but  a 
t^ry  small  proportion  of  the  capital  of  the  country,  so  that  the 
whole  of  what  is  set  at  liberty  has  a  much  better  chance  of  em^dioy- 
Ikient.  In  a  word,  the  gain  is  large  and  certain,  the  risk  is  small, 
and  such  as  it  is,  it  effects  but  a  small  value.    Hence  BUSisrBSS 

INB  SUFERFLUrriBS,  FOB  WHOSE  PRODUCTIOK  THE  SOIL  AND  CUMATI 
Of  A  OOUNTBY  ABE  UNFIT,  ABB  THB  TRUE  AND  LEGITIMATB  SUBJECTS 

OF  FOREIGN  TRADE.  If  the  idews  advocated  in  this  and  the  last  pre* 
ceding  chapter  be  correct,  we  may  except  to  see  countries  where 
piotection  has  existed  rich  and  flourishing,  and  countries  where  it 
has  not  existed,  poor,  stationary,  or  retrogading.  And  this,  as  we 
dhall  presently  see,  is  exactly  what  we  do  behead.  Not  that  they^ 
who  are  blinded  by  theory,  wHl  see  it.  For  of  than  it  may  truly 
be  said,  Eyes  have  they,  but  they  see  not." 
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V. 

ABOUMBNT. 

Xr.  Biic1ta]»ii'&  view  ftbftt  tn  Am^rtoaii  ZoUveniii  woiU4  nott  only  tMore  bvt  nggniidiat 
the  British  Empire,  and  be  of  incalculable  benefit  to  the  working  classes  in  England^ 
'Ir»land,aiid  Soottand.— To  preserre  the  Empire,  Britain  most  yield  the  selfish  principle 
of  centralization  of  manuflustnres.-^Canada  must  not  be  yiewed  as  a  third  party,  hst  m 
a  party  of  England,  with  peculiar  advantages  in  its  power  which  are  not  open  to  fh^ 
mother  coimtiy,  bat  whieh  are  open  to  H&b  capital  and  working  classes  of  Britain,  if 
they  will  femoTo  to  Canada,  which  Mr.  Buchanan  eaUs  England  in  Ameiiea.— CaafUMi 
cannot  remain  connected  with  England  if  coerced  and  treated  as  a  Colony,  and  not 
allowed  to  dictate  on  the  sntiiJeot  of  its  material  interests  as  an  independent  conntry. — 
The  reason  why  I/>rd  Elgin  found  prices  of  Wheat,  Barley,  Lumber,  BbC,  26  per  oea4> 
more  in  United  States  than  in  Canada,  is  that  the  United  States  have  a  large  manufao* 
tttring  popalation.^There  can  be  no  industrial  independ^aee  in  Canada  without  such  a. 
demand  for  farm  produce  as  wOl  make  rotation  of  crops  possible.— The  necessity  of 
a  Zollrerein  arising  fK>m  the  obrions  fiict  that  Canada  gets  iVee  trade  from  the  United 
States,  unless  the  same  tariff  against  Europe  is  levied  at  Quebec  and  Montreal,  as  waH 
as  at  Portland,  Boston,  and  New  York.— Mr.  Buchanan  only  desires  to  help  in  gettinf 
elearly  understood  the  position  in  which  England's  precipitate  adoption  of  one-sided 
Free  Trade  has  left  Canada— he  considers  that  he  can  do  this  withoutsuspicion,  seelBg' 
that  it  is  well  known  that  he,  his  sons,  and  all  whom  he  could  influence  would  uphold  the 
British  GoTemmeBt,  be  it  right  or  be  it  wrong. 

"  The  establiahment  of  an  American  ZoUverein  would  not  only  secure 
bat  aggrandise  the  British  empire,  and  be  an  incalculable  benefit  to  the 
working  classes  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland.     To  preserve  the 
Enapire,  Britain  has  to  yield  the  selfish  principle  of  c&itralizing,  which 
has  rained  Ireland  and  India,  so  far  as  such  countries  could  be  rudcied^ 
and  cost  us  the  old  American  colonies.     The  principle  of  decentralizing 
the  manufaotures  of  the  Empire  is  a  principle  which  would  secure  for 
the  Empire  an  enormous  additional  trade  and  influence.     Through  tfte 
instrumentality  of  some  one  or  other  of  her  dependencies  (which  might 
be  called  England  in  America  —  England  in  Australia  —  England  in 
India,  &c.,  Ac.),  she  could  secure  free  trade  for  all  her  mechanics  that 
ehose  to  go  to  these  favoured  localities,  with  countries  that  could  never 
agree  to  free  trade  direct  with  England,  without  giving  a  death  blow  to 
their  comparatively  comfortable  populations.      For  instance,  England 
could  never  get  free  trade  with  the  United  States   in  manufactured 
goods,  bat  no  doubt  the  United  States  would  be  prepared  to  extend  the 
Reciprocity  Treaty  with  Canada,  thos  throwing  down  all  interior  Cos- 
torn  Houses  between  Canada  and  the  .United  States;  which  done,  the 
Englishman,  by  coming  to  Canada,  and  manufacturing  his  goods  at  our 
endless  water-powers,  will  be  able  to  save  the  25  per  cent.,  or  more,  charged 
on  the  same  goods  going  direct  from  England  to  the  United  States;  and 
hundreds  of  mill-owners  now  in  uneasy  circumstances  in  England,  would^ 
under  such  an  arrangement,  immediately  transfer  to  Canada  their  maehi- 
nery  and  hands,  to  the  infinite  benefit  of  the  population  thus  removed,, 
and  to  the  aggrandisement  of  the  empire." — [From  Mr.  Buchanan's  late 
inpeech  at  Toronto,  being  verbatim  what  appeared  in  his  letters  to  the 
Toronto  Political  Convention  of  1859.] 
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With  more  practical  experience  of  the  business  of  Upper  Canada 
than  any  man  now  living,  Mr.  Buchanan  believes  the  foregoing  to 
be  the  interest  at  once  of  Canada  and  of  the  British  Empire.    As 
regards  the  Canadian  Farmer  especially,  he  is  satisfied  that  it  is 
4ihe  great  dmderatum  permanently  as  finding  him  a  market  upon 
.  the  spot  for  his  roots  and  spring  crops,  which  cannot  bear  the  ex- 
pense of  exportation,  thus  rendering  the  rotation  of  crops  possible, 
.while  at  the  same  time  securing  him  the  superior  market  of  the 
'United  States  for  his  white  wheat,  than  which  indeed  he  has  no 
•  other  profitable  market,  until  one  is  raised  up  in  Canada  through 
'Creating  a  manufacturing  population  here.     We  dare  say  that  Mr. 
Brown  does  not  even  know  that  England  is  no  market  for  our 
white  wheat.    The  use  to  which  it  is  applied  is  to  mix  with  inferior 
wheats  in  baking ;  and  England  has  generally  on  hand  plenty  of  . 
fine  old  wheat  of  her  own  growth  for  this  purpose.     The  United 
;States  therefore  is  our  only  market  for  this  staple  article  of  West- 
ern Canada  in  the  meantime ;  and  our  great  policy  should  be  to 
^extend  the  market  for  it  among  ourselves  by  raising  similar  town 
populations  to  those  which  form  the  United  States  demand  for  it. 

But  George  Brown  is  by  nature  and  wicked  works  the  most 
precipitate  and  shortsighted  of  mortals,  and  desiring  to  be  a  Solon 
(and  he  should  see  to  it  that  it  is  to  be  Solon  the  noun,  not  the 
adjective,  to  which  he  is  admitted)  in  the  eyes  of  the  British 
statesmen  who  are  generally  freetraders,  and  are  in  the  position  of 
the  cunning  fox  which,  having  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  its  tail, 
tried  to  make  the  want  of  tails  fashionable.  To  keep  them  in 
countenance,  it  would  suit  these  delinquents  to  get  other  countries 
also  to  abandon  all  patriotic  legislation.  Having  therefore  left  the 
Canadian  farmer  to  take  care  of  himself,  Mr.  Brown  on  behalf,  if 
not  at  the  request,  of  his  British  free  trade  masters,  is  mightily 
offended  that  Mr.  Buchanan  should  show  them  up  in  their  true 
character  as  actually,  if  not  intentionally,  revolutioni%U^  as  authors 
of  a  revolutionary  measure,  and  one  whose  legitimate  effect  must 
be  to  break  up  the  British  Empire,  their  political  economy  amount- 
ing just  to  a  conspiracy  of  money  against  labour  in  the  Colonies 
(if  the  Colonies  will  allow  it),  as  well  as  in  the  mother  country. 
It  is  easily  seen  that  it  is  not  so  much  the  ZoUverein  proposal  itself 
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that  Mr.  Brown  objects  to,  or  that  has  started  him  into  his  present 
aetiyitjr  as  representative  of  the  English  Free  Traders,  as  the  prom- 
inenoe  given  to  the  fact  that  it  is  the  necessary  consequence  of  the 
-adoption  bj  Britain  of  its  monstrous  system  of  irreciprocal  free 
irade.  As  to  the  proposal  itself  (tiie  ZoUverein),  Mr.  Brown 
.actually  holds  essentially  the  same  views. 

"  There  is  no  remedy,"  says  the  G-lobe  of  the  24th  May,  1848, 
^^  for  these  evils  under  which  Canada  groans,  but  to  increase  the 
exports  or  diminish  the  imports  from  abroad.  ♦  *  * 

^danada  will  n^ver  know  permanent  commercial  prosperity  until 
the  has  free  trade  with  tiie  United  States,  and  has  manufactures  in 
ti  rising  and  improving  state." ' 

Mr.  Buchanan  could  ask  whether  or  not  up  to  the  time  of  the 
political  Convention  of  1859,  the  GHobe  did  not  publish  in  its  pros- 
pectus, or  confession  of  political  faith,  "  National  Free  Trade ;" 
and  whether,  on  Mr.  Buchanan  announcing  his  Zollverein  views  in 
letters  which  he  addressed  to  the  said  Convention,  and  after  Mr. 
Brown  had  been  spoken  to  like  a  father,  by  their  mutual  friend  the 
Honourable  David  Christie,  the  great  agriculturist,  than  whom  no 
man  has  done  more  for  reciprocity,  the  O-lobe  was  a  convert,  and 
hauled  down  national  free  trade,  and,  immediately  after  said  Con- 
vention, put  into  the  confession  of  faith,  daily  published  in  the 
Gthbcy  "Free  Trade  with  the  United  States."  It  thus  appears 
that  the  O-lobe* s  attack  upon  Mr.  Buchanan  is  a  mere  matter  of 
battle  on  behalf  of  the  Free  Traders  of  England,  ancl  not  on  behalf 
of  his  own  convictions. 

"  Now,  in  order  "  says  the  Crlobe  "  to  show  that  England  ought 
to  carry  out  these  propositions,  Mr.  Buchanan  endeavours  to  prove 
that  she  has  done  us  injury  in  adopting  Free  Trade.  In  support  of 
his  view,  he  quotes  the  following  passage  from  Adam  Smith :  '  To 
prohibit  a  great  people  from  making  all  they  can  of  every  part  of 
iheir  own  produce,  or  from  employing  their  stock  and  industry  in 
Ihe  way  that  they  judge  most  advantageous  to  themselves,  is  a 
manifest  violation  of  the  most  sacred  rights  of  mankind.'  If  Mr. 
^Buchanan  will  show  wherein  England  imposes  any  restriction  of 
the  kmd  indicated  upon  Canada,  he  will  have  established  a  good 
>cause  of  complaint  against  her." 
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Th(&  foiegoiag  is  a  misrepreseutetieiQ  ef  Mr.  Stt^bMOluo'a  Biate>^ 
9a6Q.tB.  la  adopting  free  imports  except  will)  ooiodries  tkat  wonI4 
take  her  exports  either  free  or  <»i  resBoaable  tejmiBy  he  Hmk^ 
Siitain  coHmiitted  a  grea^  mistake,  k)okiiig  to  the  interest  of  her  own 
pet^e,  which  mistime  has  alone  been  redeemed  by  tiie  discoYenee 
of  gold  in  GaUfDrnia  and  Australia,  the  snperiuity  of  gold  maldcig 
it  just  as  easy  for  her  to  pay  for  imports  in  money  as  in  British 
labour — an  entirely  unexpected  state  of  things  when  Peel's  le^bdi^ 
tion  was  perpetrated.  Even  in  this  case,  however,  it  is  evident 
that  the  gold  paid  instead  of  labour  has  been  a  msamre  of  the  los$. 
^  emjployment  to  Britain.  That,  however,  is  Britain's  own  matter. 
What  Canada  has  to  complain  of  is  that  Britain  should  not  have 
stipulated  witii  the  United  States  that  as  a  condition  of  titie  boon 
granted  by  her,  Canada  should  have  free  acee9%  to  the  fnarkeU  qf 
the  United  Stateifor  the  same  artieUs. 

This,  as  was  shown  by  the  speech  of  Mr.  Hincks,  which  we 
quoted,  could  no  doubt  have  been  easily  arranged  at  the  time. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  it  is  not  Britain's  adopting  free  trade,, 
but  her  neglect  of  the  interest  oi  the  Canadian  farmer,  in  tiie 
arrangement,  that  we  complain  of.  And  will  Mr.  Brown  deny  the^ 
oorneetness  of  Mr.  Buchanan's  statement  of  the  excessively  dielicate 
position,  politically,  in  which  this  left  Canada,  as  alongside  a  people 
mtA  greater  advantages  of  inaarkets  f 

^^It  left  (said  Mr.  Buchanan)  the  Canadian  farmer  (on  the 
north  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence)  only  the  English  market  for  his 
produce,  in  which  he  has  to  compete,  after  paying  all  freights  and 
expenses  across  the  Atilantic,  with  wheai  of  countries  where  labour 
«nd  money  are  not  worth  one-third  what  those  are  in  Canada,  whUe 
it  gave  to  the  American  farmer  (on  the  south  bank  of  the  St» 
I^wrenoe)  this  English  market  to  avail  of  whenever  it  suited  him, 
in  addition  to  the  American  market" 

So  that  Canada  has  a  good  cause  of  complaint  against  Britain, 
even  though  the  mother  country  shoidd  impose  no  direct  or  le^s* 
laiive  restriction  on  the  trade  of  Canada.  But  Mr.  Brown  is  weU 
aware  that  Britain  has  imposed  a  restriction  en  the  legislation  of 
Canada ;  among  the  instructions  to  the  Governor  General  from  the 
Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  there  being  an  order  that  he  is  not  to 
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IMWsJb  to  my  Act  ixapoeing  differential  duUef^.  Tbfl  »  the  most 
wportoAt  poaaiUe  curtailment  of  the  Responsible  Goyeminenjb 
gruKitod  to  Ganada ;  for  the  United  States  would  not  gp  into  % 
treaty  of  Free  Trade  with  Canada,  unless  we  had  here  the  same 
taciff  against  European  labour ;  and  it  is  no  doubt  the  interest  of 
Caiuuia  to  have  this  as  much  as  the  interest  of  the  United  States. 

^'  He  would/'  continues  the  Globsy  '^  stir  up  such  fear  in  Eng^ 
land,  that  the  British  North  American  Provinces  will  join  the 
United  States,  as  to  compel  the  mother  country  to  do  the  injustice 
to  her  own  people  which  the  great  apostle  of  free  trade,  A^Uvm 
Smith,  deplores." 

We  should  have  thought  that  Mr.  Brown  would  have  fdlt  it  his 
first  duty  to  get  justice  for  Canada,  and  not  to  take  sides  against 
Mr.  Buchanan  and  others  who  have  the  wel£ue  of  Canada  as  their 
'  whole  object.  Mr.  Buchanan's  opinion  that  a  ZoUverein  in  America^ 
would  be  a  boon  to  the  mother  country,  9B  well  as  the  Empire,  is 
entitled  to  at  least  equal  respect  with  Mr.  Brown's  c(»itrary  opinion, . 
if  h^  ha$  a  contrarif  opinion,   Mr.  Buchanan  believes  that  if  there 
was  any  temporary  injury  it  would  only  be  to  middle  men,  as  tibiere 
would  then  be  a  giorious  field  here  for  Britain's  working  classes ; 
but  he  does  not  thiok  that  the  British  importations  into  Canada 
would  be  kaaened  in  coarse  fiskbrics  more  than  they  would  be  in- 
creased in  finer  goods,  in  conseqiieiice  of  the  improved  prospects 
of  the  Province.    Nominally,  of  course,  the  importations  and  ex- 
portations  at  Montreal  and  Quebec  would  be  enormously  increased, 
as  the  great  bulk  of  the  Trade  of  the  Western  States  would  follow 
the  route  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  which  is  itself  no  insignificant  object 
to  be  attained  through  an  AMsaiCAN  Zollverbin  !  Mr.  Buchanan 
^  no  wish  to  sujqpose  that  either  party  (Ministerial  or  Opposition} 
are  committed  to  his  view,  though  of  the  two  the  Ministerial  is 
most  committed — ^both  the  Quebec  Mercwry  and  the  Toronto  OHdb^ 
having,  as  we  before  said,  come  out  for  the  Zollverein  view  since 
the  last  Session  of  Parliament. — The  Qhht^  for  its  paltry  party 
purposes,  of  course  tries  to  mingle  up  the  identity  in  this  matter^ 
of  Mr.  Buchanan  and  the  Spectator.     The  Spectator^  though 
agreeing  with  him  (as  all  men  must  in  his  patriotic  ohject9)^  as  a 
general  rule,  expresses  nothing  which  has  not  been  decided  upon 
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by  the  political  party  -with  which  it  acts.  The  question  of  whether 
or  not  it  would  be  the  best  policy  for  the  industry  of  Canada  to 
establish  a  Commercial  Zollverein  in  conjunction  with  the  United 
States,  has  never  been  discussed  by  tibe  Conserratiye  party; 
Although  that  party  would  unanimously,  we  are  sure,  uphold  tiie 
integrity  of  Responsible  Goyemment,  in  holding  that  if  the  people 
of  Canada,  through  their  legislature,  decide  in  favor  of  a  Zollverein, 
as  the  true  patriotic  pohcy  of  Canada,  there  should  be  no  impedi- 
mei]its  thrown  in  the  way  by  the  authorities  of  the  mother  country. 
They  will  not  be  deterred  from  this  patriotic  course  by  insinuations 
on  the  subject  of  their  loyalty  from  such  a  quarter  as  the  Globe. 
For  such  a  discussion  Mr.  Buchanan  has  much  the  advantage  of 
us  as  well  as  of  the  Globej  not  only  because  he  understands  the 
subject  practically,  from  forty  years'  experience  as  a  merchant, 
but  because  he  is  not  a  strong  party  man.  He  says  what  he  likes, 
and  has  a  great  many  always  inclined  to  think  with  him,  because 
they  know  that  he  always  thinks  what  he  says. 

The  loyalty  cry  part  of  the  Q-tobe^s  ebullition  is  indeed  truly 
laughable.  Those  of  our  readers  who  are  old  enough  to  have  seen 
the  elder  Matthews,  will  remember  something  of  the  same  kind  in 
one  of  his  personifications.  He  represented  one  man  in  America 
saying  to  another:  ^^  You^re  an  individual^  Sir;  "  and  the  other 
replying — you^re  another j  SirV  Now  it  unfortunately  so  happened 
that  in  his  speech  at  the  Toronto  Opposition  dinner,  Mr.  Buchanan 
had  used  the  following  pretty  plain  language :  ^'  Mr.  Brown's  chief, 
if  not  only  claim  to  office,  is  that  his  having  place  and  power  is  the 
only  condition  on  which  he  will  agree  not  to  inflame  the  people  and 
make  them  dangerous,  even  if  he  himself  is  not  seditious."  And 
Mr.  Brown,  in  retort,  points  to  certain  expressions  in  the  same 
speech  which  in  his  (Mr.  Brown's)  opinion  would  encourage 
annexation.  A  loyal  man,  however,  cannot  be  made  disloyal  by  a 
construction  put  by  an  enemy  upon  his  language  ;  any  more  than 
a  political  incendiary  can  white-wash  himself  by  merely  wheeling 
jround  and  using  loyal  language  for  the  time  bemg. 
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VI. 

ABQUMENT. 

:3Er.  BaoluuMUi  quotes  the  aathoritj,  upon  whom  l£r.  Brown  ignonuitly  reUee— Adam 
Smith,  to  show  the  insignificance  of  foreign  trade  in  promoting  the  well-being  of  a  peo- 
ple, in  comparison  with  home  trade;  the  whole  exports  and  imports  of  a  country  not 
,  exceeding  together  ten  per  cent,  of  its  transactions,  although  these  alone  are  oonddered 
worthy  of  attention  by  Adam  Smith's  pretended  followers;  while  the  ninety  per  cent, 
or  nine  tenths  of  the  country's  transactions,  (commonly  called  the  HomeTtade),  seemed 
to  be  beneath  consideration.— Lord  l>arham's  exposure  of  the  Mis-Government,  by  the 
British  Government  of  Canada,  or  more  properly  absence  of  practical  GoTemment, 
such  as  Mr.  Brown  now  proposes.— The  process  within  the  ten  years  previous,  by  which 
Canada  was  raised  to  that  comparatively  low  position  which  Lord  Durham  found  to 
compare  so  unfiivourably  with  the  progress  and  well-being  of  the  United  States.— Benja- 
min Franklin  and  C.  H.  Carey's  descriptions  of  the  desolating  effects  on  the  old  Colo- 
nies of  that  British  system,  of  which  Mr.  Brown  is  now  the  advocate? 

As  the  best  exposure  of  the  Free  Trade  ravings  of  the  G-lohe^  we 
«hall  giye  a  few  quotations  from  authorities  which  Mr.  Brown  will 
scarcely  jquestion : 

From  Adam  SmitVa  "  Wealth  of  NationSy^*  Book  11,  <Map.  5. 

^^  The  capital  which  is  employed  in  purchasing  in  one  part  of  the 
country,  in  order  to  sell  in  another  the  produce  of  the  industry  of 
that  country,  generally  replaces  by  such  operation  two  distinct 
capitals  that  had  both  been  employed  in  the  agriculture  or  manu- 
facture of  that  country,  and  thereby  enables  them  to  continue  that 
employment.  ♦  ♦  •  ♦  When  both 

are  the  produce  of  domestic  industry,  it  necessarily  replaces  by 
every  such  operation  two  distinct  capitalsy  which  had  both  been 
employed  in  supporting  productive  labour,  and  thereby  enables  them 
to  continue  that  support.  The  capital  which  sends  Scotch  manu- 
factures to  London,  and  brings  back  English  manufactures  and  com 
to  Edinburgh,  necessarily  replaces,  by  every  such  operation,  two 
British  capitals  j  which  had  both  been  employed  in  the  agriculture 
or  manufactures  of  Cheat  Britain.  The  capital  employed  in  pur- 
chasing foreign  goods  for  home  consumption,  when  this  purchase  is 
made  with  the  produce  of  domestic  industry,  replaces  too  by  every 
such  operation  two  distinct  capitals,  but  one  of  them  only  is  em- 
ployed in  supporting  domestic  industry.  The  capital  which  sends 
British  goods  to  Portugal,  and  brings  back  Portuguese  goods  to 
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Great  Britain,  replaces  by  eyery  sach  operation  (mly  one  Britisk 
capital.  The  other  is  a  Portuguese  one.  Though  the  retums^ 
therefore  of  the  foreign  trade  of  consumption  should  be  as  quick  as 
those  of  flie  home  trade,  the  capital  emplayed  in  it  will  giye  bol^ 

ONE-HALF  THB  BNCOURAGBMBNT  TO  THE  INDUSTRY  OB  PBODDCTIVll 
LABOUR  OF  THB  OOUNTRT.       ♦       •       ♦       • 

A  capital,  however,  employed  in  the  home-trade,  will  sometimea 
make  twelve  operations,  or  be  sent  out  and  return  twelve  times, 
before  a  capital  employed  in  the  foreign  trade  of  consumption  has^ 
made  one.    If  thb  capitals  abb  bqual,  thbrefobb,  the  one 

WILL  GIVE  FOUR  AND  TWBNTT  TIMES  MOBE  BNCOURAGBMENT  AND^ 
SUPPORT  TO  THB  INDUSTRY  OP  THB  COUNTRY  THAN  THB  OTHER." 

But  exactly  the  contrary  policy  is  what  Mr.  Brown  and  the 
present  race  of  English  manufacturers  suggest  as  our  wisest  course. 
We,  however,  have  already  actually  experienced  the  advantage  of 
the  very  contrary  principle.  And  as  a  result,  the  prospects  for 
Canada  now  are  very  different  from  what  they  were  when  our 
Customs'  Duties  on  English  goods  were  2J  or  6  per  cent.  Every 
loyal  subject,  both  in  England  and  here,  must  rejoice  in  this,  for  it 
would  have  been  absurd  to  expect  that  England  could  long  have 
retained  Canada,  had  the  marked  difference  between  this  Province 
and  &e  United  States  continued,  which  was  tiius  alluded  to  in 
^j^ord  Durham's  celebrated  rep(»t : 

^^  By  describing  one  side  of  the  frontier,  and  reversing  the 
picture,  the  other  would  be  described.  On  the  American  side,  aE 
is  activity  and  bustle.  The  forest  has  been  widely  cleared ;  every 
year  numerous  settlements  are  formed,  and  thousands  of  farms  are 
created  out  of  tiie  waste ;  the  country  is  intersected  with  common 
roads,  etc.  *  *  *  *  On  the  British 

side  of  the  line,  witii  the  exception  of  a  few  &voured  spots,  where 
some  iq)proach  to  American  prosperity  is  apparent,  all  seems  waste 
and  desolate.  •  «  «  «  tjr^^  andent 

city  of  Montreal,  which  is  naturally  the  capital  of  Canada,*  will  not 
bear  the  least  comparison,  in  any  respect,  with  Buffalo,  which  is  the 


*  To  see  how  the  raising  up  of  manufactures  at  Montreal  has  changed  all  thi^ 
ilreadj,  Aonld  shot  the  months  forever  of  Mr.  Brown  and  the  Free  Traders. 
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^MPeaiUm  of  jeeterdfty.  But  H  is  not  in  ibe  difference  between  tbd 
]jttge  toims,  on  the  two  etdes,  titat  we  shall  find  the  best  eridence  of 
-oor  inferioriijj.  l^t  paiafiil  bat  moat  tmdeniable  troth  is  most  mam- 
Unit  ffi  the  eomntlrj  distriots  tfarongh  widoh  the  line  of  national  separa 
tion  passes,  for  a  distance  of  a  thousand  miles.  There,  on  the  side  of 
both  the  Ga^adiB,  and  also  of  New  Brunswig  and  Nova  Sootia,  a 
widelj-soattered  pbpidation,  poor,  and  apparently  unenterprisii^^ 
^u^  hardy  And  iadiistrious,  separated  from  eadi  other  by  tmete 
of  intor?eiliiig  fotesto,  without  towns  or  markets,  almost  wstlioQfc 
TOtidBf  UvHig  in  mean  houses,  drawing  HtUe  more  than  a  rude  sub* 
ostenee  frem  StouItiTated  land,  aad  seemingly  incapaUe  of  improving 
thw  eottdilion,  present  ike  most  ins^cliye  cohtrast  to  their  enter^ 
^iKBg  and  thriving  netj^boors  cm  the  American  side.  *  * 
l)uK>!]^hdiit  the  frontier,  from  Amh^rstburg^  to  the  ocean,  the 
market  value  <tf  land  is  much  ^reatw  on  the  American  than  on  the 
British  ride.  In  iiot  a  few  parts  of  the  frontier  this  diffevewie 
amounts  to  a  thoudaad  per  cent.  «  •  «  • 

The  {Miee  of  kuad  in  Yehnont  and  New  Hampriure,  ekee  ix>  tke 
line,  is  five  dollars  per  acre,  and  in  the  adjoining  Britadh  towBsh^)B^ 
osij  one  doflar.  On  this  side  of.  the  line  a  vei^y  large  extent  df 
land  is  i^Uy  misaleaUe,  even  at  such  low  prices,  whAe  on  ihs 
other  ride  property  is  C€Katinua%  changing  hands.  *  * 

I  am  positively  assured  that  superior  natund  ferttlity  befeng?  to  the 
British  tmitofy.  In  Upper  Canada,  the  whde  of  the  great  prain- 
iiila  between  Lak«  Erie  and  Huron,  comprising  neariy  half  of  thii 
available  land  of  the  Province,  is  generally  considered  tiie  best  graia 
eeuatcy  of  i^  American  contbent." 

tHB  OLD  BRITISH  OOLONIAL  SYSmSM  07  TRADE  A  DEATH  BLOW  TO 

THE  COLOHIAL  FARMER. 

Xiord  Diirbam,  however,  ^d  not  see  Canada  in  her  lowest  con< 
Atioti,  duch  ad  she  was  in  before  the  days  of  paper  money.  Pre* 
iiouAy  to  Lord  Durham^s  visit,  and  within  our  own  recollection,  the 
tDdghtiefi(t  Amelioration  had  occurred  in  the  circumstances  of  the 
lartfter  of  Upper  Canada — the  same  introduction  by  us  of  banks. 
louOwed  by  business  on  a  large  scale,  havmg  simultaneously  given 

Mfll  A  TWEITTT  PER  GENT.  REDUCTION,  AT  LEAST,  ON  THE  PRICE  Of 
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HIS  SUPPLIES,  AND  FULLY  AS  GREAT  AN  ADVANCE  ON  THE  PRICE  HIT 

OCT  FOR  HIS  WHEAT — ^the  latter  arising  from  the  tirade  being  no 
longer  wholly  in  (the  hands  of  the  foreign  merchant,  but  being  also 
competed  for  by  Canadians  through  means  of  the  banks.  On  the- 
contrary, 

"  The  British  system  (says  C.  H.  Carey)  had  for  its  object  a 
stoppage  of  circulation  among  the  Colonists,  with  a  view  to  compel 
the  export  of  raw  materials,  and  their  importation  in  the  form  of 
cloth  and  iron.  That  such  a  policy  tended  towards  the  destruction 
of  both  land  and  man,  was  well  understood  by  Franklin,  according 
to  whom  it  was  in  1771,  ^  well  understood  that  whenever  a  manu- 
facture is  established  which  employs  a  number  of  hands,  it  raises 
the  value  of  lands  in  the  neighbouring  country  all  around  it,  partly 
by  the  greater  demand  near  at  hand  for  the  produce  of  the  land,  and 
partly  from  the  plenty  of  money  drawn  by  the  manufactures  to  that 
part  of  the  country.  It  seems,  therefore,'  as  Franklin  continues, 
^  the  interest  of  all  our  farmers  and  owners  of  lands  to  encourage  our 
young  manufactures  in  preference  to  foreign  ones  imported  among 
us  from  distant  countries,  such  was  then  the  almost  universal  feelings 
of  the  country,  and  to  this,  far  more  than  to  the  tax  on  tea,  or 

THE  STAMP  ACT,  THE  REVOLUTIONARY  MOVEMENT  WAS  DUB.      Witk 

the  establishment  of  their  independence,  the  necessity  for  submis- 
fdon  to  the  system  disappeared.  The  habit  of  submission  continuing, 
however,  its  effects  are  felt  in  the  fact  that,  with  slight  exceptions, 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  has  been  directed  towards  securing 
markets  for  raw  products — ^a  proceeding  resulting  necessarily  in 
exhaustion  of  the  land,  dispersion  of  the  population,  and  stoppage  of 
societary  circulation.  ♦  ♦  »  ♦  jj^^' 

power  to  combine  (continues  Mr.  Carey,  referring  to  Yir^nia, 
which  ignorantiy  had  avoided  manufactures)  having  no  existence, 
coal  could  not  be  mined,  nor  could  wool  be  spun,  nor  cloth  be  woven.^ 
The  smaller  the  bulk  of  the  commodities  taken  from  the  land,  th« 
less  being  the  charge  for  transportation,  the  planter  found  himself 
limited  to  the  most  exhausting  of  all  crops — Tobacco.    He  ltvbd^ 
Dr  FACT,  BT  THE  SALE  OF  THE  SOIL  ITSELF,  and  uot  by  the  product^ 
of  his  labour.   He  and  his  land  becommg  impoverished  together,  h» . 
was  compelled  to  transport  himself  and  his  people  to  more  distaat 
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lands,  with  constant  increase  of  the  tax  of  transportation,  and  aa 
constant  decrease  in  the  rapidity  of  circulation.' " 

It  is  thos  clear,  that  the  earlj'inhabitants  of  the  United  States 
were  well  aware  how  little  a  purely  agricultural  country  really  geta 
back  when  trading  with  a  distant  manufacturing  one.  Gee,  on 
Trade — ^the  authoriiy  of  his  day — ^whom  I  quote  at  length  in  my 
first  note  attached,  states  that  tiie  calculation  then  (in  1760)  was 
that  the  colonist  got  back  about  one-fourth  the  value  of  his  produc- 
tion from  England.  The  Canadian  farmer  can  easily  understand 
that  this  could  not  be  fiur  from  the  mark,  when  at  this  day  he  finds 
that  he  cannot  get  more  than  about  half  the  value  which  the  En^b 
&nner  does  for  the  same  quantity  of  wheat,  firom  getting  (in  conse- 
quence of  the  distance)  25  per  cent,  less  for  his  wheat  if  it  goes  to 
England,  and  paying  25  per  cent,  more  to  pay  the  expenses  of  ikn- 
pcHrtmg  the  £75  worth  of  supplies  which  his  XlOO  worth  of  wheat 
had  purchased  in  England. 

The  whole  export  and  import  trade  put  together  of  a  country  are 
only  about  ten  per  cent  of  its  transactions ;  tet  the  price  whioh 

THE  FARMER  GETS  FOR  HIS  SURPLUS  WHEAT  WHICH  HE  EXPORTS 
FIXES  THE  PRICE  OF  ALL  HE  GROWS. 


vn. 

ARGUMENT. 

Hie  niniflteriftl  party  more  oommltted  to  Mr.  Bnohanan'i  ZoUyerein  yiewi  than  the  Oppoai- 
tion,  aa  Iwth  the  Toronto  Olobe  and  the  Quebec  Mercury,  the  ndnlaterial  organa,  oame^ 
out  in  ftTtyor  <tf  Free  Trade  with  the  United  Statee,  ainee  the  laat  aenton  of  FarliaBieBt.^ 
—George  Brown,  Editor  of  the  Olobe,  the  Canadian  Robespierre,  eztingniahing  if  he 
^  eaa  the  eharaeters  of  Ua  opponents  when  he  cannot  silence  their  argnmenta.— George 
"  Sheppard,  Editor  of  the  Merewrp,  the  strong  man  and  the  mainstay  oi  the  weakeat 
ministry,  that  an  organ  was  ever  called  on  to  grind  for.— His  article  in  the  DaUp  OoUh 
fdet,  in  1866,  under  the  eaptlon  **  Ms.  Bbowv,  tbx  Fbx»>Tkadu,  akd  Adtooatx  oy 

BIBBOT  TAZATIOir,  TXBeUB,  MB.  BUOHAITAir  THS  PAOTBOTIOXUT  AHD  ADYOOATB  OT 
JEDUUKT  TaZATZOX." 

'  In  our  article  yesterday  we  accused  only  the  Brown  section  of 
Hie  organs  of  the  IkCnistry  with  traducing  Mr.  Bnchanan  for  their 
ioftdiTidiial  purpose  or  profit.  The  section  of  the  ACnistry  repre* 
aented  by  its  chief  organ  the  QuAec  Mercurtf,  looks  on  with  silent 
•ontempt  for  its  Ministerial  coa^utors,  and,  we  haye  no  doabt, 
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irKh  uMit  supreme  disgast.  NothwiiihfltaQding  (he  eittraordinaty 
antics  that  tiie  (7Zo6«  is  now  enac&ig  before  high  HeaTen,  that 
illostrions  organ,  as  well  as  the  Qudfec  Mercury^  only  a  feir  montiis 
ago,  came  right  ovt  in  fiironr  of  Mr.  BuehMian's  ZoDverein  views^ 
liie  Qud>e€  Mtfrcumj^  howerer  taking  ihe  precaution  to  si^  tiiat  H 
feared  so  great  a  boon  would  be  denied  to  the  Prorince  bj  die  Fre4 
Traders  in  the  mother  country.  Mr.  Brown's  whole  question  eri- 
denily  is,  which  is  the  most  profitable  o{Hnion  for  himseif  te  take  «p 
without  the  least  reference  to  the  people  of  Canada.  Mr.  Btt>- 
ehanan  calls  him  the  Canadian  Robespierre,  the  difiM^eme  being  Aat 
-fftxfSi  tiie  French  Robespierre  could  not  eilenee  the  aacigmMenIs  of  hi» 
opp(Hients  he  eximguished  tiie  opponents  iSiems^eS ;  whereas  the 
Canadian  Robespierre,  less  manly,  deprives  aB  who  dare  oppose  \atk 
— ^  the  extent  die  Qfkbt  can— -of  their  character,  not  even  i;q)aring 
the  late  Robert  Baldwin,  who  had  the  hardihood  to  approve  cf  %m 
Coalition  Ministry.  Mr.  George  Sheppard,  the  editor  ef  &e  Mtt^ 
<!wry^  is  a  man  of  intellect  and  practical  experience,  than  whom  no 
mftn  knows  better  the  horde  of  selfish  men  who  de&ght  in  the  nam^ 
of  EngKsh  Vi^  Traders  or  Political  Econonnsts,  he  having  beeft 
brought  up  at  the  feet  of  these  Gamaliels  in  his  yomtger  days.  A 
49trong  man,  he  has  been  the  main  stay  of  the  weakest  Afinistry 
that  an  organ  was  ever  called  on  to  grind  for;  but,  just  as 
Mr.  Buchanan  has  so  great  an  advantage  in  practically  understand- 
ing the  interests  of  the  Province,  Mr.  Sheppard  has  the  double 
advantage  of  understanding  the  true  interests  of  industry,  being 
&e  most  eloqueioi  writer  on  social  science  in  Canada  or  perhaps 
aity  where  eise.  We  shall  do  no  more  to-day  tiian  give  his  opinions 
JMow,  to  show  how  identical  they  are  witii  our  own.  Whea  the 
feBowing  was  written,  he  was  ed^r  of  the  Toronto  (Mmitt : 

[From  the  Daily  Colonisty  of  Oct.  27^  18fi8.} 

Mb.  Bsowv  tbb  Ffsss  Trabob  asd  •Abtooa^h  ov  Disseff  TiXi- 
novF,  tfunus  Mr.  BucHAKAi^r  tn  pRorWEXoxisf  Airn  Ainnooatt 

OF  iNDtRSCT  TAXAtlOir. 

aha  &Ube  tttavks  Mr.  BnciuMm  tindsr  a  caption  «  The  ISdo 
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eophy  of  Plunder/'  and  the  assertions  in  its  article  are,  as  is  usual, 
wholly  incorrect.    The  Qlobe  asserts : 

1st.  The  member  for  Hamilton  has  established  his  titie  to  be 
<x>nsidered  a  thorough-going  partisan  of  the  Macdonald-Cartier 
«ort. 

2nd.  He  has  ostentatiouslj  cultivated  a  reputation  as  a  Pohtical 
Economist. 

'  Now,  firstij,  as  to  his  being  ^*  a  thorough-goiug  partisan  of  the 
Macdonald-Oartier  sort."  The  public  cannot  but  remember  that, 
at  the  crisis  of  the  two  days'  or  Brown-Dorion  Ministry,  Mr. 
Buchanan  was  one  of  those  adherents  of  that  Ministry  who  urged 
them  to  propound  their  policy,  and  offered  to  support  them  if  they 
took  up  the  question  of  employment  more  enthusiastically  than  the 
Macdonald-Oartier  had  done.  Indeed  Mr.  Buchanan  has  alwaya 
s«dd  that  he  hoped  the  day  would  come  speedily  when  no  man 
would  dare  to  show  himself  at  the  hustings,  who  does  not  profess  to 
Tiew  this  great  question  of  the  people's  existence  as  the  great 
overshadowing  <H)n8titutional  question,  and  one  far  above  the  ques- 
tions which  we  are  accustomed  to  call  constitutional,  as  the  Grown 
privileges,  the  Upper  House,  the  Aristocracy,  the  Church,  &;c.  In 
his  idea,  all  these  are  secondarily  constitutional  questions,  and  must 
for  ever  be  in  danger  if  the  question  of  employment,  on  which  all 
others  depend,  has  not  the  chief  and  primary  attention.  So  much, 
then,  for  the  correctness  of  the  CHobe  in  insinuating  that  Mr.  Buch- 
anan is  a  mere  partisan  of  certain  politicians.  The  fact  simply  is 
that  he  views  tiiem  not  only  as  the  party  of  order,  but  as  better 
and  more  intelligent*  patriots  than  those  who  would  introduce  into 
Canada  direct  taxation  and  Free  Trade. 

And  secondfyj  as  to  Mr.  Buchanan  having  ^^  ostentatiously  cul- 
tivated a  reputation  as  a  political  economist,"  we  always  before 
heard  of  Mr.  Buchanan  repudiating  in  toto  political  economy,  and 
denying,  properly  speaking,  that  it  is  a  science  at  all.  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan's opinion  has  always  been  that  political  economy  is  not  a 
science,  because  a  science  is  a  system  of  fixed  facts ;  whereas  poli- 
tical economy,  not  to  repudiate  patriotism,  must  be  a  system  of 
4)ircumstances,  seeing  that  a  law  that  would  suit  an  old  country 
would  not  suit  a  new  one— a  law  tiiat  would  suit  England  as  a  rich 
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cattttli^  wtmld  not  soil  Oonftda  as  a  poor  one,  &c.  So  much^ 
then,  for  the  correctness  of  the  <}UMb  second  ground  of  attaek 
on  Mr.  Bndumaa.  The  trutlk  k,  thai  Mr.  Bttdhaaan,  as  Yioe- 
CbairmaHL  of  the  banquet  to  %r  William  Eennvick  WiUiamd  of  Ears, 
at  Hamilton,  in  giving  the  health  of  the  AClitia,  coupled  it  Tnth 
tie  heaKh  of  Sir  Allan  MeNab,  whom  he  praised  for  having  pushed 
forward  the  embodiment  of  the  Militia  daring  the  Crimean  war, 
a  tom  which  might  have  left  Canada  peoaliarlj  open  to  atta4sk. 
He  admitted  the  great  cost,  bnt  argued  that  the  expense  of  the 
InfiKtia  was  sittply  a  matter  of  spending  so  much  money  among  oar- 
selves',  and  that  the  cost  was  nothing  proportioned  to  what  such  «a 
outlay  woold  be  if  paid  out  of  the  ctnmtri/.  And  to  show  that 
outlay  in  a  country  mi^  be  a  good  thing,  because  ^^  spent  among 
oursdves,"  he  instanced  the  Queen's  dr awing  roams,  at  any  of 
which  every  lady  is  expected  to  wear  something  of  British  manti* 
fiicture.  This  is  a  good  thing  to  the  artisans  of  Britain,  while  it 
would  be  a  bad  thing  to  aU  classes  if  the  ladies  wore  French  sUks, 
and  the  money  es^nded  had  to  leave  the  country.  England, 
however,  from  her  superiority  in  maau&ctures,  has  this  great 
advantage,  that  most  of  her  great  expenditures  are  merely  dis- 
bursements am<mg  her  own  peofde,  and  are  a  boon  to  them.    Ik  a 

WOBD,  Mr.  BtJOHANAN ,  UKB  OUKSBLYBS,  ADYOGATBS  PrOTSCTIOK 
OHLT  FOR  THE  GBNBBAL  INTKRB8T  OF  THB  FARMERS  WHO  COMPOSE 

THE  BULK  OF  THB  PEOPLE  OF  XJppER  Canaba.  And  if  the  Qlobe 
can  find  no  stronger  accusation  against  the  Government  than  that 
its  members  are  anxious  for  protection  to  manufactures,  so  far  aa 
they  see  this  is  for  the  interest  of  the  £Effmer8,.we  feel  assured  that 
Mr.  Cartier's  administration  will  not  be  a  short-lived  one  on  ilila 
account. 


THB  OIX>Btf  VEJRStB  TKE  CAKABUK  FABMBR. 
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VIII. 

ARGUMENT. 

Honest  national  Economy  and  trae  political  Befonoj  (Buoh  m  we  had  before  Brown  Mate  to 
Canada),  conabta  not  only  in  applying  the  people's  money  for  their  own  benefit,  but  in 
leooring  tiie  largest  markets  for  the  produce  of  the  labour  of  our  own  people.— Mr. 
Buchanan's  whole  policy  for  thirty  years  has  been  to  benefit  the  Canadian  flumer,  and 
through  him  secure  the  well  being  of  all  other  departments  of  industry.— Lower  Canada 
a  warning ;  she  exhausted,  or,  in  other  words,  annually  sold  her  soil  by  perpetual  crop- 
ping of  wheat  at  the  instigation  of  Mr.  Brown's  fHends,  the  British  Political  Eoono- 
mistB.-Mr.Brown  Uke  his  English  fHends,  cares  nothing  for  the  people  beyond  their  rotes. 
He  and  they,  either  through  the  stupidity  or  something  worse,  hare  been  the  dishonoured 
instruments  of  establishing  prtndples  suitable  only  for  the  rich— annuitants  or  money 
mongers— and,  which  have  caused  the  hopeless  degradation  of  numberless  poor  familiea 
dfHie  Frovteoe,  whose  only  eapltal  is  the  hd>our  of  to-morrow,  in  prefbrsnce  to  which 
tiold,— the  labour  of  the  past,  the  property  of  the  rich, — has,  by  the  direflil  operation  of 
tiie  law,  been  preierred  as  an  article  of  export;  seeing  that  the  amount  of  the  precious- 
m<MB  exported  Is  Just  a  measure  of  the  labour  of  the  Canadian  people  wUch  might 
have  been  exported,  or  to  speak  more  plainly  of  the  loss  of  employment  to  our  own 
people.— The  authority  of  the  London  JHtMt  given  for  the  ioregolng,— Mr.  Buchanan 
r^naiUng  simply,  that  monetary  refomn  would  sooner  be  carried  if  people  would  refieCt 
that  the  increased  value  of  money  means  a  cheapening  of  labour,^and  the  increased  value^ 
of  labour  means  a  cheapening  of  money. 

"  Tme  politioal  reform,  (such  as  we  had  before  Uie  Ghhe  came  to 
Canada,)  is,  in  a  progressive  state  of  Society  such  as  we  have  in  America, 
the  truest  Conservatism.  We  must  be  economical  not  only  in  applying 
the  people's  money  for  their  own  benefit,  but  in  securing  for  our  own 
-people  all  the  employment  we  can,  in  making  the  articles  we  require^ 
seeing  that  when  the  manufacturers  live  in  a  foreign  country  they  are  not 
consuming  the  productions  of  the  Canadian  farms.  No  country  can  be 
gtsat  without  halving  rotation  of  crops,  and  no  country  can  have  this 
wijlbojot  haFing  a  manufaoturing  population  to  eat  the  produce  which  i» 
BQt  exportable.  [Cheers.l  And  so  glaringly  untrue  is  the  industriously 
dirdtilaLted  notion  that  sudi  policy  would  be  injurious  to  the  agricultu- 
rtl  diias,  tfaiit  my  whole  object  in  insisting  on  limiting  the  Provincial 
iitiportatioii  oi  mnnnhetoieB  and  raiaiflg  up  fboiories  alongside  our  farms, 
is  to  benefit  the  Canadian  farmeri  and  trough  him  all  other  classes, 
knowing  full  weD,  as  I  do,  that  it  is  the  only  solid  and  permanent  foun- 
daljon  for  the  prosperity  of  the  country.  [Hear,  hear.]  /  wag  long 
ajb  Uktmidy  hy  wiinest^  the  md  fate  of  Lover  Camada,  ¥>ho$e  goU  Ad# 
0^  tp^niMled  hy  av&troppinf  with  wheat.  Lower  Canada  bUndly  fol- 
lowed ihe  iplerested  or  ignorant  advioe  of  the  British  Political  Booi^o- 
mists,  and  confined  herSf  to  growing  wheat  for  export,  Uttle  dreaming 
1^  lafge  •%  ^per  eentage  each  year  it  took  to  represent  A^  deterioratioii 
of  tlid  aoil  uaim  such  tmfttment  of  it  And  what  I  wia^  for  UpfBt- 
Qj^f^^  ii  a  $futetpL  of  ijotajdpn  of  crops,  to  render  whiah  pfwaible'it  j§ 
eaaenfial  ^r  us  to  have  a  town  or  manufacturing  population  to  eat  the 
ifi^^MiiM6s  ftnd  (Ahet  perishable  and  buiky  productionfi  of  the  Cabadkn 
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George  Brown  is  coming  out  in  his  true  colours.  It  tarns  out 
after  all  that  he  is  no  reformer.  He  is  an  Eiivibwrgh  Whig^  but  not 
a  Canadian  Reformer.  Like  nine  in  every  ten  of  the  leaders  of 
the  Liberals  at  home,  the  whole  object  of  his  Bbform  out  has  been 
to  build  up  a  political  party — a  matter  of  votes  in  fact. 

"  Thej  hold  no  wajr  so  orthodox 
To  trj  it,  as  the  ballot-box. 
And,  like  the  nation's  patriots, 
To  find,  or  make,  the  truth  bj  votes." 

And  it  is  not  only  as  regards  colonial  labour,  but  as  regards  the 
labor  of  the  mother  country,  that  British  statesmen  have  adopted 
the  most  disloyal  principles,  for  they  do  not  pretend  to  owe  more 
allegiance  to  the  British  industry   (which  should  be  their 

POLITICAL  master)    THAN  THEY  DO  TO   THE  FOREIGN  INDUSTRY. 

On  the  throne  of  patriotism  they  have  set  up  political  economy ! 
Perhaps,  however,  we  should  be  nearer  the  truth  if  we  held  that 
in  England  there  never  was,  among  her  legislators,  any  more  than 
the  pretence  of  devotion  to  the  interests  of  the  British  people. 
The  success  of  the  American  Revolution  shewed  them,  that  no 
government  could  exist  that  had  not  the  hearts  of  the  people  ;  and 
the  subsequent  troubles  in  France  made  this  still  more  clear.  But 
they  took  the  same  line,  09  we  have  seen  the  most  unworthy  poli- 
ticians in  Canada  take — to  prove  themselves  pure^  they  cried  out 
against  an  imaginary  corruption. — ^But  as  in  the  one  case  so  in  the 
otiier,  it  was  all  mere  empty  words.  The  public  men  in  England, 
instead  of  honestly  associating  the  Government  with  the  people  in 
their  interests,  humbugged  (to  use  an  unmistakeable  word,)  both 
the  crown  and  the  people.  That  truly  popular  interests  should  pre- 
vail was  no  doubt  the  interest  of  the  crown,  but  this  would  not 
suit  the  British  statesman  as  representatives  of  the  men  of  money. 
They  knew  that  well  paid  labour  is  a  convertible  term  for  cheap 
MONEY.  They  therefore  introduced  a  contrivance  which  blinded 
both  the  Crown  and  the  people.  At  Cambridge  they  had  learned 
that  ^^  things  which  are  equal  to  the  same  thing,  are  equal  to  one 
amoihsT^^  and  they  taught  this  lesson  both  to  the  Crown  and  to  the 
people.  Theu:  object  of  course  was  to  prevent  any  actual  oneneu 
of  interests  between  the  Crown  and  the  people ;  00  they  had  to  use 
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eonaideTable  sleight-of-hand^  and  the  juggle  succeeded  admirablj. 
To  illustrate  which  in  Mr.  Brown's  case  Mr.  Buchanan  gave^this 
other  quotation  from  Hudibras. 

"  Indeed  the  pleasure  seemed  as  great 
Of  being  cheated  as  to  cheat ; 
As  lookers  on  feel  most  delight, 
That  least  peroeire  the  juggler's  sleight ; 
And  still  the  less  thej  understand, 
The  more  thej  admire  his  sleight  of  hand.^ 

They  accordingly  set  up  this  thing  called  Political  Economy,  and 
succeeded  in  convincing  the  people  that  it  was  patriotism  they 
were  called  upon  to  worship.  Politiical  Economy  (stud  they)  is 
the  people's  interest ;  Political  Economy  also,  they  averred  to  be 
the  Crown's  interest.  And  so,  by  the  easiest  geometrical  procesSi 
the  intrests  of  the  crown  and  the  people  were  proved  identical,  as  be- 
ing both  identical  with  Political  Economy.  But  the  great  popular  con- 
dition was  never  fulfilled,  of  the  establishment  of  a  homely  policy 
which  by  keeping  money  in  the  country  would  make  it^cheap.  The 
Political  Economists  well  knew  that  this  was  the  convertible  term  for 
labour  being  made  dear  or  employment  fairly  remunerated  ;^and  this 
would  not  suit  persons  on  fixed  incomes,  and  money  lenders.  They 
pretend  to  be  friends  of  humanity^  but  are  not  friends  of  men  as 
individuals  or  as  classes:  and  as  such  were  thusjdescribed  by 
the  Right  Hon.  George  Canning,  a  statesman  just  alike  to  Free- 
dom and  the  Throne,  in  his  celebrated  Knife  Grinder: 

"THE  FRIEND  OF  HUMANTTT  AND  THE  KNIFE  GRINDER. 

FarBHD  OF  HVMA3ITTT. 

Needjr  Knife  Grinder  ?  whither  are  jon  going  ? 
Rongh  is  yonr  road,  jonr  wheel  is  oat  of  order ; 
Bleak  blows  the  blast— jonr  bat  has  got  a  bole  in't, 

So  hare  jour  breeches ! 

Weary  Knife  Grinder!  little  think  the  prood  ones, 
Who  in  their  coaches  roll  along  the  turnpike 
Road,  what  hard  work  'tis  ciying  all  day.  Knives 
and 

Scissors  to  grind  0 1 
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T^  me  Knife  grinclery  how  came  you  to  grind  kniree  7 
Did  some  rich  man  tjrannicallj  use  yon  7 
Was  it  the  sqaire,  or  parson  of  the  parish, 

Or  the  attorney  ? 

Was  it  the  sqnire,  for  killing  of  his  game  7  or 
Coretons  parson,  for  his  tithes  distraining? 
Or  roguish Jawyer,  made  you  lose  your  little 

All  in  a  law  snit  7 

(Hare'you  not  read  the  Rights  of  Man,  by  Tom  Paine  7) 
Drops  of  compassion  tremble  on  my  eyelids, 
Ready  to  fall,  as  soon  as  you  have  told  your 

Pitiful  story. 


KVIFB  Griitdbb. 

€tory  I  God  bless  you  7  I  have  none  to  tell,  sir  ; 
Only  last  night  a  drinking  at  the  Chequers, 
This  poor  old  hat  and  breeches,  as  yon  see,  were 

Torn  in  a  scuffle. 

Constable  came  up  to  take  me  into 
■Custody ;  they  took  me  before  the  justice  : 
Justice  Oldmixon  put  me  in  the  parish 

Stocks  for  a  Tagrant. 

I  should  be  glad  to  drink  your  honour^s  health  in 
A  pot  of  beer,  if  yon  will  gire  me  sixpence  ; 
Bat  for  my  part,  I  never  lore  to  meddle 

With  politics,  sir. 

Fbiknd  ov  Humakitt. 

I  gire  thee  sixpence  1  I  will  see  thee  d  —  d  first— 
*  Wretch  whom  no  sense  of  wrongs  can  rouse  to  vengeance^ 
Sordid,  unfeeling,  reprobate,  degraded 

Spiritless  outcast ! 

[Kicki  Ui€  Knife  Grinder ^  opertumt  hii  ioAm/,  anJ  txU  in  a  trtrntport  ofRejmb' 
lican  enthuiiasm  and  tatioerMol  philanthropky/*} 

These  lines  of   Canning  had  chiefly  in  view  Soutbey,  who, 

though  in  his  earlier  career,  was  as  incendiary  in  his  appeals  to 
the  people  as  Brown  here  has  been,  subsequently  distanced  all 
others  as  an  obsequious  Tory ;  and  this  character  seems  the  model 
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^pAiob  Mf  •  I^im  kafl  plaoed  befiure  bun  to  imitate.  QUf  ^  for 
Bepreseatation  was  no  doubt  plausible,  although  tihe  whole  iuterest 
tbe  people  have  in  it  depends  on  the  use  to  which,  as  an  instrument, 
if  got,  it  would  be  put.  Mr.  Buchauan  expressed  this  at  the 
Toronto  dinner: — 

« A  people  may  equaUy  starve  under  a  Eepublic  and  a  Monarchy, 
and  of  itself  Rep.  by  Pop.  will  not  fdl  the  belly  ;  so  that,  admitting 
that  it  would  be  an  improvement  in  our  machinery  of  Legislation, 
and  supposing  it  attained,  his  (Mr.  Buchanan's)  practical  question 
to  the  Gnts  is  one  which  they  have  not  practical,  talent  enough  to 
answer,  vk. :  what  practical  measuires  they  would  oarry  by  this 
new  ioatrumentality  to  subserve  the  great  question  of  the  people's 
•employment.  [Much  cheering.]  Mr.  Sanclfield  Maodonald's^ 
views  QQ  Bep.  by  Pop.  are  antipodal  with  those  of  Mr.  Browi^ ;  so 
they  must  be  a  happy  family." 

Now,  when  people  see  the  use  Mr.  Brown  thinks  should  be  made 
<yf  the  Canadian  people's  power— to  use  it  against  Canadian  in- 
dustry— they  will  not  be  so  aimous  to  precipitate  the  question  of 
Representation  by  Population. 

"We  shall,  for  the  present,  leave  Mr.  Brown  to  study  the  follow- 
ing admission  of  the  London  Times^  the  great  organ  of  his  fiiends, 
the  English  Free  Traders : 

''For  a  whole  generation,"  [said  the  Times^  on  the  dth  of  July, 
1851,  in  its  noble  effort  against  its  own  friends,  the  Political  Econ- 
omists, and  in  favour  of  the  Ten  Hours  Bill,]  ^'  man  has  been  a  drug 
in  this  country.  It  has  scarcely  entered  mto  the  heads  of  econo- 
mists that  they  would  ever  have  to  deal  with  a  deficiency  of  labour. 
The  inexhaustible  Irish  supply  has  kept  down  the  price  of 'English 
labour^  whether  in  the  field,  the  factory,  the  army  or  the  navy ; 
whether  at  the  sickle,  the  spade,  the  hod  or  the  dedc.  We  b^eve 
that  for  fifty  years  at  least,  lalouvy  taking  its  quality  into  account^ 
has  been  cheaper  in  this  country  than  in  any  part  of  Europe  ;  and 
:^bis  cheapness  of  labour  has  contributed  vastiy  to  the  improvement 
and  powers  of  the  country — to  the  success  of  all  mercantile  pur- 
suits, and  to  the  enjoyment  of  those  who  have  money  to  spend. 
This  same  cheapness  has  placed  the  labouring  classes  most  effectual- 
ly under  the  hand  of  money  and  the  hed  of  power. ^^ 
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In  regard  to  this  cheapness  of  labour,  Mr.  Buchanan  remarks ; 

"  Monetary  reform  would  soon  be  carried  if  people  would  reflect 
that  the  increased  value  of  money  means  a  cheapening  of  labour^ 
and  that  the  increased  value  of  labor  means  a  cheapening  of  money. '^ 


IX. 

ARGUMENT. 

Seaman'B  Progrett  qf  Nationt,  an  American  work  of  great  valne,  is  quoted  to  shew  that 
the  epiaodei  of  Free  Trade,  or  rather  lednoed  tariH;  into  whieh  Amerioan  htookheads. 
without  experience,  like  Mr.  Brown  and  the  English  Free  Traden,  hare  periodioaUy 
driren  them— hare  .been  the  only  or  chief  cause  of  misery  in  the  United  States. 
—Seaman's  riew  that  Canada  is  still  worse.— He  howterer  when  writing  did  not 
know  her  patriotic  legislation  of  1868^  sared  Canada.  Upon  the  principles  of  Mr. 
Brown  and  the  Political  Economists  his  taunt  would  still  hare  stood  good  against 
Canada,  with  the  natural  crop  of  his  loyalty  as  the  consequence.— A  record  ftom  the 
Hamilton  Speoiaior  of  80th  July,  1868,  of  Mr.  Buchanan's  successftil  effort  to  secure 
legislation,  whose  object  was  to  keep  the  money  in  the  country— to  prerent  Canada 
sending  off  wool,  hides,  wood,  and  other  raw  materials,  for  which  we^got  a  rery  small 
sum  of  money,  and  getting  back  wool  and  doth,  leather  and  t^oodenware,  agxtenltniial 
Implements,  fr  c.,ltc.,  for  which  the  Proyince  paid  a  rery  large  sum— asum,  the  continued 
payment  of  which  Ibr  the  manufkcture  of  homely  implements,  would  hare  entirely  pre- 
yented  us  in  so  short  a  time  recovering  from  the  monetary  distress  of  the  FroTinoe, 
which  commenced  in  1867.  See  C.  H.  Carey's  illustration  of  the  dreadfhl  experience  in 
the  United  States  of  Free  Trade,  even  when  reciprocal. 

<<  Though  the  ratio  of  the  increase  of  the  population  has  been  greater 
in  Canada  than  in  the  United  States,  yet  their  increase  of  wealth  has 
barely  kept  pace  with  the  population,  and  they  are  as  poor  as  they  were 
half  a  century  since.  They  have  enjoyed  the  blessings  of  Frte  Trade 
with  England  all  the  time,  we  have  only  a  part  of  the  time.  Whenever 
we  have  attempted  to  supply  ourselves  by  our  own  industry,  with  the 
comforts  and  necessaries  of  life,  we  have  improved  our  condition  as  a 
people ;  and  during  the  intervals  of  Free  Trade  and  large  importations 
of  foreign  goods,  we  have  relapsed  again  into  a  condition  boidering  on 
bankruptcy ;  while  the  Canadians  have  been  constantly  exhausted,  and 
kept  .so  poor  by  Free  Trade,  as  to  be  unable  to  set  sufficient  credit  to 
have  even  the  ups  and  downs  of  prosperity  and  bankruptcy  in  succes- 
sion.— [From  SeamarCi  PtogreMof  Nation*^  a  ifork  of  great  value.  Pub- 
lished by  Charles  Scribner,  New  York." 

Upon  the  principles  of  Mr.  Brown  and  the  Political  Economists 
ihis  taunt  could  still  have  been  made  agamst  Canada,  wiUi  the  natu- 
ral crop  of  disloyalty  as  the  consequence.  But  our  principle  has 
alvrays  been  that  he  is  the  most  loyal  man  who  can  do  most  to  pre- 
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▼ent  Canada  having  any  thmg  to  envy  in  the  United  States ;  and^ 
in  the  Spectator  on  SOih  July,  1868,  we  had  the  pleasure  to  an- 
nonnee  the  following : 

THS  YICTOBT  FOB  PBOTECTION  IK  CANADA. 

^^  The  successfhl  result  of  the  movement  set  on  foot  m  the  metro- 
polis, at  the  instance  of  the  able  and  indefatigable  member  for  thia 
city,  having  for  its  object  the  promotion  of  Canadian  industry,  shows 
what  can  be  accomplished  through  a  determined  perseverance,  and 
the  untiring  effi>rts  of  those  engaged  in  the  work.  It  will  be  re- 
membered with  what  a  shout  of  derision  the  movement  was  met  by 
a  portion  of  the  Opposition  press,*  who  attempted  to  laugh  it  to  scorn, 
and  denounced  it  as  a  futile  eflfortto  restore  an  exploded  system  of 
protection,  highly  detrimental  to  the  best  interests  of  the  country. 
In  no  way  discouraged  by  the  reception  they  received  the  fiiends 
of  the  movement  urged  boldly,  yet  quietly,  forward.  Meetings 
were  convened  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  and  a  meeting  of 
delegates  finally  took  place  in  Toronto,  at  which  the  necessary 
course  of  action  was  decided  on.  Mr.  Buchanan  was  the  moving 
spirit  of  tiie  laudable  enterprise,  and  patientiy  but  steadily  pushed 
on  the  column,  confident  of  ultimate  victory.  He  had  much  to  con- 
tend against,  yet  never  faltered  for  a  moment,  and  he  now  finds  his 
efforts  crowned  with  success.  Had  not  the  movement  in  favour  of 
encouragement  to  native  industry  been  started,  we  would  not  to- 
*  day  have  had  the  satisfaction  of  congratulating  Mr.  Buchanan,  and 
those  supporting  him,  upon  the  success  of  the  efforts  made  to  give 
a  stimulus  to  home  manufactures.  Some  three  or  four  journals, 
among  them  the  CHohe  and  Leader ^  laboured  most  industriously  to 
thwart  the  aim  of  the  Association,  but  they  soon  found  that  it  was 
useless,  for  the  feeling  of  the  country  was  with  the  Association, 
and  the  Grovemment  wisely  yielded  to  the  pressure  firom  witiiout, 
and  conceded  the  chief  demands  of  the  Protectionists.  The  Tariff^ 
was  altered  to  suit  the  views  of  those  advocating  the  important 
change,  and  the  country  must  eventuaUy  benefit  largely  by  the 
wisdom  displayed  in  ^ving  the  necessary  protection  to  home 

*  The  supporters  of  the  present  Hacdonald-Dorion  Uinistrj. 
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industry.  Bj  a  de^ve  yote  oi  68  io  2S  Hxe  toHff  iMsed.Ae 
popular  branch  of  iihe  Le^al^ore,  and  the  good  e&ct  of  tbe 
policy  adopted  by  the  Goyemment  is  already  be^mung  to  shftw 
itself.  We  hear  of  confidence  being  imparted  to  commercial  trans- 
actions ;  new  manufactories  are  talked  of,  and  UioBe  at  present  in 
opejratiQn  hare  decided  to  sell  at  reduced  rates.  The  inoreaae  in 
the  protection  to  printing  paper  has  induced  the  Messrs.  Buutin  to 
reduce  their  prices  four  per  cent.,  and  we  hare  oot  the  le^Bt  doubt 
that  other  manu&cturers  in  diSereut  b]:wche0  will  foUow  tlb^e 
exaxuple.  Confidenpe  has  been  restored,  and  it  now  only  roiuaiil^ 
&f  ^e  Government  to  carry  through  two  important  measures,  ij^e 
U9ury  and  abpliMon  of  imprisonment  for  debt  bills,  to  render  tJie 
victory  complete.  There  can  be  no  questi(Mi  as  to  the  good  e8ecik$4 
by  the  policy  pursued  in  commercial  matters.  The  Free  Tradsi^y 
80  called,  have  been  worsted,  and  they  have  probably  li^amed  >y 
this  time  that  their  nostrums  are  by  no  means  palatable  to  ti^e 
peoj^e  of  this  country*  What  we  want  is  more  capital,  and  A 
CHECK  UPON  THE  DRAINAGE  OF  MONEY  FiWM  TEBE 
PROVINCE,  and  this  we  are  in  a  fair  way  of  obtauMog,  for  the 
Tariff  will  reduce  our  importations,  a&d  retain  within  the  countxy 
one  half  the  amount  expended  in  purchaeong  goods  yfhich  ife  oan 
manu&cture  ourselves.  Tlus  is  no  trivial  boon  to  a  country  like 
Canada ;  besides  our  markets  will  speedily  be  discovered  that)  nta 
Jidl  market  dvtm  are  no  taxes. 

<<  For  the  victory  so  signally  achieved  in  behalf  of  protection  Xo 
home  manufactures,  we  Mre  unquestionably  indebted  to  the  meml^r 
for  tUs  cify^  who  instigated  the  movement,  and  through  hia 
unwearying  exertions  earned  it  out  to  a  successful  completJMm.'^- 
His  detractors  have  been  aOenced  by  bis  success,  and  instead  of 
ridiculiag  him,  they  will  yet  be  compelled  to  admit  that  he  has 
accomplished  what  no  oih>er  man  in  the  Promnee  had  the  oaurage 
to  attempt.  All  honour,  tiien,  to  Mr.  Buchanan  for  what  he  kfi» 
done  in  the  way  of  stimulating  native  industry,  and  at  the  same 
time  giving  an  impetus  to  the  trade  <^  the  country." 

The  simple  question  now  is,  are  we  pre|>ared  to  give  «p  our 
victory  to  the  Political  Economists  and  Free  Traders,  Free  Trade 
in  commerce  being  just  what  free  thinking  is  in  reli^on,  not  a  new 
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|)nncq>le,  bat  an  absence  of  aay  prmci|de  and  of  all  patriotic  le^ 
lation.  Now  ve  can  affiMrd  to  speak  more  idainly  Ifaan  men  irho 
for  a  mconent  woold  doubt  their  own  loyatfy,  we  bemg  of  that  claas 
^ho  would  stick  to  the  old  flag  right  or  wrong ;  and  we  cannot  find 
words  sufficiently  ek>quent  to  denounce  those  ignoramuses  or  some- 
thing stiS  worse,  who  would  attempt  to  try  on  old  country  theories 
•(even  if  they  had  been  proved  in  that  old  and  rich  state  of  tidngB) 
in  a  new  country  like  Canada.  Though  this  country  is  not,  aiid 
we  trust  never  will  be  Republican,  its  material  interests  are  the 
same  as  ihose  of  our  Republican  neighbours,  the  difference  between 
the  countries  being  merely  a  mere  line  of  latitude.  Canada,  there- 
fore, wants  no  untried  theory  of  Trade  and  Industry,  seeing  that 
we  have  the  actual  and  dearly  bought  experience  before  us  of  the 
United  States,  a  country  whose  circumstances  are  identical  with 
those  of  Canada ;  and  the  following  ex^act  from  Carey,  than 
whom  there  is  no  higher  authorily,  is  a  record  of  the  experience 
•of  that  country. 

We  may  remind  our  readers  that  Mr.  Carey  always  uses  the  word 
^commerce  to  mean  internal,  not  external  trade : 

"  The  policy  of  the  United  States  has  been  very  variable — 
tending  occasionaQy,  and  for  short  periods,  to  the  arrest  of  the 
export  of  raw  materials,  and  of  gold.  As  a  rule,  however,  the 
^tendency  has  been  in  the  opposite  direction — the  consequences  . 
have  exhil»ted  &emselves  in  the  stoppage '  and  failure  of  Banks 
above  referred  to.  They  are  found,  for  the  first  time,  in  the 
period  from  1817  to  1824,  WHEN  MANUFACTURES  CAME 
FREELY  IN,  AND  COIN  WENT  FREELY  OUT  ;  for  the 
fiecond,  in  the  calamitous  years  which  preceded  the  passage  of  the 
Act  of  1842.  Excluding  these  two  periods,  it  may  be  doubted  if 
all  the  failures  of  Banks  throughout  the  Union,  in  the  thirty  years 
from  1816  to  1846,  amounted  to  the  thousandth  part  of  one  per 
cent.,  or  if  the  losses  of  the  people  by  the  banks  amounted  to  even 
the  millionth  part  of  one  per  cent,  upon  the  business  which  they  so 
much  facilitated.  The  losses  resulting  from  the  use  of  ships  in  a 
sin^e  year  would  pay,  a  hundred  times  over,  the  losses  by  aQ  the 
banks  rf  the  country  for  a  century — ^with  the  exception  of  the  mx 
jears  ending  in  1824,  and  the  five  which  closed  in  1842. 
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^^  Then,  as  now,  the  country  was  strained  in  the  effort  to  pro* 
dace  an  export  of  raw  materiids,  by  which  THE  SOIL  WAS  TO 
BE  EXHAUSTED ;  and  then,  as  now,  the  precious  metals  fol- 
lowed in  their  train.  The  policy  forbade  the  use  of  gold  and 
silver  coin.  It  forbade  the  use  of  credit ;  and  hence  it  was  that 
hoarding  became  so  general  in  the  years  from  1887  to  1840,  that 
the  large  export  of  com  to  this  country  by  the  Bank  of  England, 
in  1888,  had  not  even  the  slightest  effect  in  restoring  the  confidence 
that  had  been  lost.  So  it  is  now.  The  quantity  of  gold  in  the 
country  is  greater  far  than  it  has  ever  been,  but  it  is  shut  up  in 
treasury  vaults,  because  of  want  of  confidence  in  banks ;  it  is  being 
transported  from  South  to  North,  or  from  West  to  East ;  or  it 
is  shut  up  in  private  hoards  ;  but — ^and  for  the  simple  and  obvious 
reason,  that  confidence  has  no  existence-— IT  IS  NOT  IN  CIRCU- 
LATION. All  are  looking  for  an  explonon  similar  to  those  of 
the  periods  of  1817-20  and  1837-42  ;  and  all  who  can,  prepare 
for  it." 

"  Directly  the  reverse  of  this  is  what  we.  meet  with  whenever 
the  policy  of  the  country  tends  to  raise  the  prices  of  home-grown 
raw  materials,  and  thus  to  arrest  their  export. — UNDER  THE 
TARIFF  OF  1828,  SO  PERFECT  HAD  BECOME  THE 
STABILITY  OF  THE  PRICE  OF  FLOUR,  THAT  IT  RE- 
MAINED  ENTIRELY  UNAFFECTED  HERE,  NOTWITH- 
STANDING THE  EXTRAORDINARY  CHANGES  OF  FOR- 
EIGN  MARKETS.*  Under  that  tariff,  the  precious  metals 
flowed  in,  and  confidence  was  complete.  The  policy  was  changed^ 
and  mines  ceased  to  be  opened,  while  furnaces  ceased  to  be  built ; 
and  then  confidence  disappeared. — Under  the  tariff  of  1842,  money 
became  abundant — not  because  of  a  large  increase  of  import,  but 
because  of  the  almost  instant  re^stablishment  of  public  and  private 
credit. — The  gold  and  silver  that  had  been  hoarded,  and  thus  for 
the  time  annihilated,  then  came  forth,  to  become  available  for  the 
purposes  for  which  they  were  intended. 

'^  AH  the  facts  presented  by  the  history  of  the  United  States 
may  be  adduced  in  proof  of  the  assertion,  that  the  caurUry  which 

*  Let  Farmers  in  Oanada  mark  this. 
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maintains  a  policy  tending  to  'promote  the  export  of  raw  maleriaU 
must  have  against  it  a  balance  of  trade  requiring  the  export  of  the 
precious  metals^  and  must  dispense  with  their  services  as  measures  of 
value, 
^^  Those  &ct8  may  briefly  thus  be  stated : — 

^'  Protection  ceased  in  1818,  bequeathing  to  free  trade  a  com- 
merce that  gave  an  excess  import  of  specie — a  people  among 
whom  there  existed  great  prosperity — a  large  public  revenue— and 
a  rapidly  diminishing  public  debt. 

^^  Free  trade  ceased  in  1824,  bequeathing  to  protection  a  com- 
merce that  gave  an  excess  export  of  specie — an  impoverished 
people,  a  declining  public  revenue — and  an  increasing  public  debt. 
'  "  Protection  ceased  in  1884-86,  bequeathing  to  free  trade  a 
commerce  that  gave  an  excess  import  of  specie — a  people  more 
prosperous  than  any  that  had  even  then  been  known — a  revenue  so 
great  that  it  had  been  rendered  necessary  to  emancipate  tea, 
coffee,  and  many  other  commodities  from  duty — and  a  treasury 
free  from  all  charge,  on  account  of  pubUc  debt. 

^'  Free  trade  ceased  in  1842,  bequeathing  to  protection  a  com- 
merce that  gave  an  excess  export  of  specie — a  people  ruined,  and 
tiieir  governments  in  a  state  of  repudiation — ^a  public  treasury 
bankrupt,  and  begging  everywhere  for  loans  at  the  highest  rate 
of  interest — a  revenue  collected  and  disbursed  in  irredeemable 
paper  money — and  a  very  large  foreign  debt. 

^'  Protection  ceased  in  1847,  bequeathing  to  free  trade  a  com- 
merce that  gave  an  excess  import  oi  specie^a  highly  prosperous 
people— State  Governments  restored  to  credit— a  rapidly  growing 
commerce — a  large  public  revenue — ^and  a  declining  foreign  debt. 

^^  Since  that  time,  Galifomia  has  supplied  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  in  gold,  nearly  all  of  which  has  been  exported,  or  is  now 
locked  up  in  public  and  private  hoards  ;  the  consequences  of  which 
are  seen  in  the  facts  that  commerce  is  paralyzed — that  the 

PRICE  OF  MONET  IN  THE  COMMERCIAL  CITIES  HAS  RANGED 
FOR  TEARS  BETWEEN  TEN  AND  THIRTT  PER  CENT.  PER  ANNUM 
— AND  THAT  THE  INDEBTEDNESS  TO  FOREIGN  NATIONS  HAS 
INCREASED  TO  SUCH  AN  AMOUlH?"  AS  TO  REQUIRE,  FOR  THE 
PATMENT  OF  INTEREST  ALONE,  A  SOM  EQUAL  TO  THE  AVERAGE 
EXPORT  OF  ALL  COUNTRIES  OF  THB  WORLD." 
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ARGtJMBNT.    * 

tf r.  Buchanan  beBeves  that  fbrefgnera  or  men  with  ibreign  Interesto,  which  Is  the  same 
thing,  have  been  allowed  to  usurp  the  electoral  power  of  England,  and  he  deepiqes  l|i0- 
publlo  men  of  England  who  have  had  so  little  patriotism  as  to  be  their  tools.— He  has 
nothing  in  common  with  President  Lincoln  or  President  Davis,  but  as  a  Colonist  he- 
would  rather  be  under  the  rule  of  either  than  that  of  the  present  English  Chanoeilor  of 
the  Exchequer,  Mr.  Gladstone,  or  under  those  men  from  whom  he  derives  his  vitalit7, 
sneb  as  Hr.  Hllner  Gibson,  Mr.  Bright,  and  Kr.  Cobden.~The  manure  on  the  land 
in  England  costs  as  much  as  all  the  goods  exported  iVom  that  country,  (See  McQueen's 
Statistical  Work),  Mr.  Brown  overdoing  his  character  of  the  British  Lion,  as  being  new 
to  him.— Mr.  Geo.  Sheppard'e  editorial  of  the  Toronto  Oolonitt,  in  1868,  being  a  magni- 
ficent description  of  the  position  and  interests  of  Canada. 

THE  '<  GLOBE"  VERSUS  THE  CANADIAN  FAKMEB. 

"  On  ocoauons  like  the  present,  separate  toasts  are  proposed  to  Mri- 
coltore,  commerce,  and  manufactures ;  but  in  Canada  there  is  really  out 
one  interest :  I  should  deplore  the  setting  up,  as  in  England,  of  a  separate- 
commereial  interest  composed,  as  Manchester  is,  of  (German  Jews  and 
others,  whose  only  interest  is  in  the  prosperity  of  other  oonntries, 
although  they  have  the  audacity  not  only  to  exercise  political  power  in 
England, — ^but  to  think  they  should  control  the  government,  as  indeed 
they  now  do.  I  have  nothing  in  common  with  Jrresident  Lincoln  and 
President  Davis,  but  I  would  rather  as  a  colonist  be  under  the  xtile  of 
either  than  under  that  of  the  present  Engfish  Ohanoellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  Mr.  Gladstone,  or  under  those  men  from  whom  he  derives 
his  vitality,  such  as  Mr.  Milner  Oibson,  Mr.  Bright,  and  Mr.  Cobden. 
[Hear,  hear.]  In  a  country  like  this,  if  the  farmer  is  right,  all  classes 
are  ri^t;  and  if  the  &mier  is  wrong,  all  olasoes  suffer.  Even  in  England 
this  was  the  doctrine  held  up  to  the  period  of  the  renegade  speeches  of 
Sir  James  Graham  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  1846,  when  they  suddenly 
departed  from  the  old  principle  that  the  land  or  agriculture  of  England 
is  England,  doing  so  in  the  face  of  the  strongest  evidence  of  the  national 
risk  they  were  running.  I  at  the  time  adsiated  Loird  Oeoige  Bentinelc 
in  getting  up  the  statistics  which  he  spoke  in  Parliament,  and  I  remem- 
ber showing,  on  the  great  authority  of  "  McQueen*8  Statistical  Work/* 
that  the  manure  put  upon  the  land  in  England  amount*  to  more  than 
aU  the  goods  exported  from  that  oauiUry,  (hear)  althou^  the  latter,  or 
fpreign-trade  interest,  now  entirely  rules  England.  Happily  England 
was  saved  the  disastrous  effects  which  must  have  flowed  from  her  opening 
her  ports,  and  giving  foreign  countries  a  claim  on  her  fbr  gdd  which  she 
did  not  poasesB.  Her  prosperity,  however,  has  been  sotely  ca«aed  bj  tbft 
4i8coverie8  of  the  precious  metals  in  1847 ;  and  subsequently,  it  haa  beea 
in  spite  of  free  trade,  not  in  consequence  of  that  mad  theoiy.  I  have 
been  anxious  thus  to  show  the  last  speaker,  my  friend,  Mr.  Johnsoti,  the 
Pieaidefift  of  the  Agricttltttral  ^«Bodiatioin,  that  I  desire  to  se«  no  com' 
me^,  DOT  raanufaetores  wl^oti^^ve  an  intevest  BvbveraiTe  of  the  gref^l 
interest  of  tbe  country,  which  is  t&at  of  Agriculture." — [Mr.  Buchanan* s 
$p^ik  at  the  Dinner  given  to  the  Fioneersof  Vpper  Vanadaj  at  L&fi^ 
don,  U.  C. 
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In  ilte  Bttole  loyal  JBriUih  lAon  spiHt  ai»  Mr.  BiFown  noir  rejoiced 
iiiy  0Dme  Moekbead  declared  ^t^flns  fbregomg  remarks  were  dish 
lojM;  on  which  occasion  Mr.  Baclianain  referred  litti  to  the  cele- 
bMled  &dnrand  Bnrke's  reply  in  Patfiament  on  a  fAxfflar  occasion, 
'^  I  am  loyal  to  the  long,  biit  this  does  not  te^ftiif^  me  to  be  loyal 
"  to  his  man  servant,  his  maid  servant,  Ks  ox ,  or  his  aito !" 

We  yesterday  recorded  the  tritnnph  of  Oftiiidito  IiWf6stry,  in 
1888,  when  we  got  the  Tariff  raised  5  per  cent.,  or  on^haJf  what 
was  wanted.  In  fiie  foDbwing  year  the  other  6  per  c6nt.  was 
es^rted  from  Patfiament,  leaving  things  in  1)ie  position  that  all 
that  'is  now  reqnired  (as  no  higher  duties  are  wanted  or  were  ever 
ajfced  for)  is  the  reduction,  as  soon  as  the  Revenue  will  permit,  of 
Ae  duty  on  necessaries  which  we  cannot  grow  or  manufacture, 
such  ad  sugar,  tea  and  coffee. — And  as  our  object  is  entirely  prac- 
tical, we  cannot  give  a  better  view  of  the  period  we  allude  to  than 
by  quoting  the  eloquent  words  at  that  time  of  George  Sheppard, 
Esq.,  which  appeared  as  an  editorial  of  the  Toronto  Colonist^  he 
being  pwr  exeeUence  the  historian  of  that  bright  era  of  the  Province, 
and  &e  man  chiefly  looked  to  defend  and  work  out,  in  concert 
with  Mr.  Buchanan,  Uie  great  practical  Industrial  Reform  then 
achieved  for  Canada — a  Reform  the  patriotic  benevolence  of  whose 
spirit  is  aU  that  Representation  by  Population  or  any  other  improve- 
ment in  our  machinery  of  Government  could  ever  have  secured 
tons! 

"The  movement  in  progress  throughout  Western  Canada  in 
fevour  of  a  pdicy  calculated  to  foster  Provincial  industry,  is  charac- 
teriJBed  by  features  which  elevate  it  above  the  level  of  ordinary 
poEGcal  agitation.  None  of  the  elements  of  partisanship  are 
apparent  in  the  proceedings  that  have  already  taken  place  upon 
the  stibject ;  and  the  various  affinities  of  the  gentlemen  who  are 
associated  with  the  movement,  are  a  guarantee  that  it  is  begun 
loflid  irfll  be  conducted  less  wiiii  reference  to  party  results  than  with 
f^ffod  to  dte  accomplishment  of  purposes  wider  and  more  enduring 
ilain  iShbse  which  constitute  the  every  day  staple  of  political  strife. 
"  The  bitter  experience  of  the  period  of  depression  throi^g^ 
widdi  ^e- county  is  passing,  has  served  to  dmet  attention  to  con- 
tiAM^BoM  deeper  th^  mere  surface  prosperity.    It  is  seen  fliat 
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some  other  test  than  the  gross  return  of  exports  or  imports  is 
needed  to  determine  the  question  of  material  advancement ;  and 
that  the  transient  flush  of  prosperity  which  accompanies  sp^ial 
occurrences,  is  not  a  reliable  indication  of  surplus  wealth  or  lasting 
resources.  It  is  acknowledged  that  the  policy  which  looks  simply 
to  the  collection  of  revenue,  or  the  mere  adjustment  of  receipto 
and  expenditure,  is  not  the  policy  needed  to  secure  the  develop- 
ment of  hidden  wealth  and  strength ;  and  that  in  the  adjustment 
of  a  tariff  due  regard  must  be  paid  to  the  protection  of  interests, 
in  their  essence  yitaUy  important,  but  which  from  local  causes,  are 
as  yet  unfitted  to  encounter  the  rough  competition  of  the  world. 

'^  An  obstacle  always  met  at  the  efntrance  upon  a  disoussum  of 
this  nature,  is  a  common  belief  that  there  are  certain  iiftfalMble 
dicta  of  political  economists  universal  in  their  application,  and 
therefore  conclusive  in  every  argument,  wherever  it  may  be  con- 
ducted. [This  is  Mr.  Brown's  grand  error. — ^En.  SpectaUn','] 
It  is  necessary  at  the  outset  that  we  should  surmount  this  by  an 
appreciation  of  the  fact,  that  scarcely  two  political  economists 
agree  even  in  the  definition  of  terms — ^that  they  are  at  war  with 
each  other  upon  the  point,  whether  political  economy  is  an  art  or 
a  science — ^that  they  differ  in  their  record  of  facts  and  of  the 
lessons  they  teach — and  that  the  popular  idol,  Adam  Smith,  derives 
his  greatness  mainly  from  tradition,  which,  again,  rests  upon  an 
inabiliiy  to  comprehend  his  logic  or  to  harmonize  its  conclusions. 

^'  Let  it  be  conceded  that  abstract  reasoning  has  no  binding 
force  in  relation  to  national  policy,  which  must  be  shaped  to  meet 
given  circumstances,  and  we  are  fireed  at  once  firom  the  intolerable 
bondage  of  a  jargon,  which  is  as  inapplicable  to  Canada  as  Syriac 
or  Ghaldee.  The  question  becomes,  not  what  Adam  Smith  said  in 
the  last  century,  not  what  Mons.  Bastiat  has  said  to  France,  not 
what  Mr.  McGulloch  now  says  to  England,  but  what  is  actually 
wanted  to  suit  the  condition  of  Canada — what  is  most  likely  to  pro- 
mote the  prosperity  of  Canadian  industry  and  enterprise— what  is 
calculated  most  effectually  to  elevate  Canada  in  the  scale  of  nations, 
and  to  secure  the  elements  of  her  future  greatness.  Viewed  in 
this  light,  dogmas  are  seen  to  be  less  efficacious  than  analogy. 
We  are  concerned,  not  so  much  to  know  the  opinions  of  individ* 
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nals,  as  the  lessons  of  experience  which  enables  us  to  trace  the 
operations  of  different  forms  of  policy  under  different  conifiiions 
of  social  strength.  And  we  arrive  then  at  the  position,  that  as  no 
resemblance  exists  between  the  actual  concUtipn  of  England,  and 
the  condition  of  Canada,  in  regard  to  capital,  machinery,  doH, 
labour,  and  raw  material,  so  no  attempt  can  properly  be  made  to 
apply  to  the  latter  a  system  of  taxation  and  finance,  which  may 
be  fedrly  enough  held  to  be  peculiarly  suited  to  the  former. 

"  The  inquiry  is  narrowed  down  to  this  : — When  England  was 
as  Canada  is,  what  wai9  England's  policy  ?    When  England  was 
in  a  condition  of  infancy — speaking  in  an  industrial  and  manu- 
facturing   sense — what  was  her    course  in  dealing  with    other 
nations? — ^by  what  procedure  did  she  seek  to  bmld  up  her  native 
industry?      And  history  utters  no  dubious  reply.     Always  her 
policy  was  to  protect  her  own  skill  and  labour  and  capital,  against 
the  skill,  labour,  and  capital  of  other  countries — to  offer  encourage- 
ment by  a  protective  tariff  to  home  enterprise — to  develop  home 
resources  under  the  sunshine  of  judicious  legislative  fkvour — ^and 
gradually  to  construct  a  manufacturing  and  trading  power,  which 
could  afford  fearlessly  to  encounter  all  competition,  from  where- 
soever it  might  proceed.    As  she  advanced  in  wealth  and  position, 
these  fostering  influences  became  less  necessary.    Protection  had 
done  its  work,  and  England  found  herself  not  simply  able  to  com- 
pete with  other  countries,  as  a  manufacturing  and  maritime  power, 
but  intent  upon  the  accomplishment  of  manufacturing  and  maritime 
supremacy.     Of  necessiiy,  her  commercial  policy  underwent  a 
change.    Herself  equal  to  the  exigencies  of  free  trade,  it  became 
her  interest  to  extend  the  free  trade  area  to  the  widest  possible 
lin^ts ;  and  thus  to  subject  other  countries  to  a  degree  of  depend- 
ence upon  her  a&irs. 

^^  Epitomising  England's  progress,  we  trace,  first,  the  era  of 
a^cultuie,  with  an  interest  in  open  markets ;  next,  the  estabHsh- 
ment  of  a  carrying  trade ;  third,  the  promotion  of  manu&cturing 
industry  under  protective  tariffii ;  next— as  now — ^the  possession  of 
^mparalleled  manufacturing  advantages,  with  supremacy  on  every 
4iea. 

^^  Canada  has  passed  the  first  stage  of  national  growth.    We 
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are  no  longer  exclusively  an  agricultural  people.  We  have  achieved 
respectability,  at  least  in  the  carrying  trade,  and  are  enjoying 
advantages  which  ensure  to  us,  with  reasonable  care,  something 
like  distinction  in  that  respect.  And  the  time  has  come  when  we^ 
must  meet  the  third  phase  of  advancement.  We  must  aim  at  the 
creation  of  manufacturing  mdustry,  or  consent  forever  to  remain 
the  commercial  vassals  of  foreign  capital — ^the  industrial  depend^ 
ants  of  a  distant  people*  Blii^  the  alternative  as  we  may,  there 
it  is,  palpable  and  inevitable.  We  must  continue  subject  to  the 
fluctuations  of  a  producing  power,  having  the  command  of  enormous 
capital,  perfected  machinery,  and  a  labour-market  that  never  ceases 
to  be  glutted;  or  we  must  resolve  to  turn  to  account  our  vast 
natural  resources,  to  develop  our  hitherto  neglected  wealth,  to 
profit  by  all  the  accidents  of  our  geographical  position — ^and  so 
gradually  and  quietiy,  but  surely,  to  secure  a  home  market  for  our 
raw  products,  to  encourage  the  investment  of  capital  in  local  man- 
ufiictures,  and  to  win  for  ourselves  the  solid  advantages,  and  the 
not  unworthy  honour  which  are  inseparable  from  the  possession  of 
national  power. 

^^  Acknowledging,  then,  the  necessity  of  promoting  manufiMStures 
in  the  Province— acknowled^g,  too,  the  fact,  that  never  in  any 
country,  have  manufactures  outiived  the  difficulties  incident  to 
their  early  stages,  save  under  the  discriminating  protection  of  a 
tariff — acknowledging  the  testimony  which  comes  to  us  from  all 
sides  from  all  forms  of  manufacturing  industry,  in  support  of  the 
opinion  that  under  the  existing  system,  Canadian  manufactures 
are  exposed  to  a  competition  as  ruinous  as  it  is  unjust ;  we  hail 
the  movement  now  begun  as  a  gratifying  sign  of  that  more  healthy 
public  6pinion  which  shall  at  once  necessitate  and  justify  the 
adoption  of  an  amended  commercial  policy.  A  prohibitory  tariff" 
B  not  sought  in  any  quarter.  AH  that  is  asked  is,  such  a  judicious 
degree  of  protection  as  shall  stimulate  and  shield  Provincial 
industry ;  and  we  believe  that  this  may  be  afforded  without  loss 
or  inconvenience  to  any  section  of  the  community.'* 
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XI. 

ARGUMENT. 

Mr.  BrowsMkiMr.  BnehaoantobeUeyetliattheftrtlier  Fnel^adeiB  emied  t»f  CHuiwIa 
the  mora  Blie  vlU  prMper,  and  that  Caatda  ihoidd  tdopt  a  qrstem  of  direct  tazatSoii— 
He  ftbo  iflBecti  oontnuy  to  what  must  be  the  erldenoe  of  hte  nnsea,  If  he  hea  anj,  that 
the  Canadtaw  people  ahoold  be  well  contented,  and  moat  grateAi]  fbr the  miaermble  pollef 
pnnnedtowarda  them  bj  the  mother  conntry.— And  Mr.  Brown  threatena  that  nothbif 
hot  min  will  attend  those  who  dare  tell  the  tmth  on  this  tnbleet,  Tital  not  leas  to  the 
mother  oountiy  than  to  Canada.— The  policy  of  Mr.  Brown  and  the  Bngliah  Fiee-Itaden 
wonld  make  Canada  a  second  Ireland.— History  of  the  happy  and  promislnff  eon* 
dltion  of  Irefamd's  Indnsftry  prerions  to  its  legislatiTe  onion  with  England. 

"  And  Mr.  Buchanan  may  rely  npon  it  that  the  farther  Free  Trade  is 
carried  hy  Canada,  the  more  she  wUl  prosper.  If  we  could  abolish  the 
Tariff  altogether,  and  pay  the  expenditure  by  direct  taxation,  we  should 
do  more  for  the  prosperity  of  Canada  than  all  that  was  ever  dreamed 
if  by  a  Protectionist."     ******* 

"  The  Canadian  people  are  well  content  with  the  policy  pursued 
towards  them  by  the  mother  country,  and  they  would  be  indeed  ungrate- 
lU  if  they  were  not,  for  never  has  any  dependency  of  any  empire  been 
more  kindly  and  considerately  treated  than  we.  So  deep  rooted  has 
this  feeling  become,  that  it  is  beyond  the  power  of  the  Opposition  to 
uproot  it,  let  them  resort  to  what  guise  or  to  what  deceit  they  may. 
They  will  accomplish  nothing  but  their  own  destruction.'' — [Article  in 
the  Olobe  commenting  on  Mr.  Buchanan's  speech ;  and  his  letter  ad- 
dressed to  the  Olobe,  stating  that  his  effort  was  to  prevent  not  to 
encourage  Annexation.] 

Mr.  Brown's  very  ignorant,  or  most  insane  policy,  as  above 

(and  he  may  take  whichever  horn  of  the  dilemma  he  pleases} 

eould  have  no  other  effect  than  to  make  Canada  another  Ireland 

during  its  connection  with  the  mother  conntry,  which  would  be 

ahort  indeed.     Corrupt  and  truculent  as  many  of  Ireland's  sons 

were  at  the  time  of  the  Union,  we  are  not  aware  of  any  Irishman 

who  so  degraded  himself  as  to  use  language  like  the  foreg<»ng,  at 

.  mce  thanking  Enghmd  for  what  she  had  done  and  was  doing  for 

his  devoted  countiy,  and  denouncing,  as  disloyal,  those  who  can 

see  oidy  ruin  to  Canada  equally  with  Ireland  in  Free  Trade  with 

.  Sogland.    The  late  Lord  Durham  may  thank  his  stars  ihat  Mr. 

,  Brown  had  not  yet  arrived  in  Canada  when  he  made  his  celebrated 

.  Beport,  in  which  he  dared  to  tell  so  much  truth.    And  we  take 

.lauve  ihei«fi»e  qubstly  to  iuggest  to  Mr.  Brown  that  he  is  atto- 

fetiier  oferdomg  his  new  character  of  British  Lien^  who,  with  all 
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Ills  faults,  is  a  magnanimous  beast.  In  England  no  one  ever  hinted 
at  any  shadow  of  disloyally,  when  Sergeant  Byles  made  the  fol- 
lowing remarks  on  England's  wretched  policy  in  regard  to  Ireland ; 
on  the  contrary,  he  was  called  a  patriot  for  making  them. 

"  Thefre  is  no  novelty  or  strangeness,  in  this  SUGOESTIOM 
OP  PARTIAL  AND  TEMPORABT  PROTECTION  OF 
INFANT  IRISH  MANUFACTURES  EVEN  AGAINST 
ENGLAND.  Enlightened  and  in^artial  foreigners  have  made  it 
before.  For  example,  the  Baron  Dupin,  in  France,  and  Mr. 
Webster  in  the  Unijted  States  of  America^  have  ^vea  it  as  their 
opinion,  that  little  good  is  to  be  expected  without  it,  from  any 
course  of  British  legislation  for  Ireland.  Nay,  we  have  more  tluu) 
tljieory  or  authority  to  guide  us.  We  have,  in  the  past  histoiy  of 
Irelaiid  herself,  actual  experience  both  of  the  advantage  of  pro- 
tecting  Irish  manufactures  against  Englishj  and  of  the  ruin 
attending  ^the  withdrawal  of  protectioa.  Before  the  Union,  Irish 
proteotmg  duties  exi^sed  on  many  English  manufMturee.  Among 
otiiers  there  was  a  duty  on  English  woollens  ;  a  duty  on  English 
calicoes  and  muslins  so  high  as  to  be  nearly  prohibitory ;  a  duty 
on  Eng^ah  silk.  There  were  duties  on  English  cotton  yam,  ootion 
twist,  and  cotton  maau&ctored  goods.  The  Act  of  Union  con- 
tinued the  duties  on  woollens  and  several  other  articles  for  twenty 
years.  It  continued  the  high  duties  on  calicoes  and  muslins  till 
1808.  They  were  then  to  be  gradually  reduced  till  they  should 
&U  to  10  per  cent,  in  1816,  and  nothbg  in  1821.  The  duties 
on  cottoa  yani,  and  cotton,  twist  were  continued  till  1808,  and 
were  flien  to  be  padually  redueed  to  not^g  in  1816.  The  Iimii 
trade  was  encouraged  by  a  pariwaeatacy  grant,  withdrawn  ki 
1826.  Now  see  the  effix^ts^  &Bt,  of  protection,  and  next^  of  ite 
wijIilMlrawal^  or  rather  a  specimen  of  the  effects.  It  has  been 
slated  by  Dublin  taradeani^^  acquainted  witii  the  &ots,  that  in 
1800  ihey  had  9X  Mastet  Wodlen  Manufiictufers,  enployiag  4918 
hands.  In  1840*  the  ^foster  ManufiEiGtuiera  were  12^  the  hands 
eia2.-^Master  Wockombexs  in  1809  were  SO-^he  hands  280. 
£a  1884,  ICastera  6~haada  66.  Carpet  MaDniSflwtaver»p-4m  1800, 
lh8teslS^hands720.  In  1841,  Mastew  l-^hands    ..    Bbuket 

in  Eakeaijwin  1800,  Maotait  5»*4iandi  8000. 
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In  1B22,  Masters  56— hands  8000.  In  1832,  Masters  42— hands 
d25.  Broad  silk  loom  weavers  in  Dublin  in  1800 — at  work  2500 ; 
m  1840 — ^250.  Calico  looms  in  Balbriggan,  in  1799,  in  fuU  work^ 
2000.     In  1841—226.    Flannel  looms  in  the  county  of  Wicklow, 

in  1800—1000.    In  1841— not  (me.    In  the  Cily  of  <3ork : 

» 

1800.    1834. 

Braid  weavers, 1000        40 

Worsted  weavers, 2000        90 

Hosiers, 800        28 

Wool  combers, 700  110 

Cotton  weavers, 2000  210 

linen  check  weavers, 600  hone. 

Ootton  spinners — ^bleachers— calico  printers— ^ousands  employed 
utterly  extinct.  The  linen  trade,  jn^oteeted  and  fostered  till  1826, 
Wttsnotin  those  days  confinedto  the  North  of  Ireland.  In  Clonakitty, 
in  Ihe  County  of  Cork,  £1200  a  we6k  were  expended  on  i^ 
purchase  of  coarse  linen  webs,  so  kte  as  1825.  In  Mayo, 
JI111,000  were  expended  in  purchasing  the  same  species  of  web. 
ik  1825  the  sum  of  two  millions  and  a  half  sterling  were  expended 
in  Ireland  in  the  purcAiase  of  coarse  unbleached  home-made  webs. 
I  am  obliged  for  these  specimens  of  the  ruin  of  Irish  industry  to 
Mr.  Butt,  Q.  C.  at  the  Irish  Bar,  who  informs  me  i^iat  they  could 
be  veiy  much  extended." 

ff  George  Rnown  and  those  English  statesmen,  whom  he  would 
hfave  us  idoliee,  get  their  way,  Canada  would  soon  be  in  a  position 
to  be  the  oliject  of  piiy  as  much  as  Ireland,  and  to  have  applied 
1^  her  Tom  Moore's  words  of  lament  for  that  unhappy  land : 

<<  Oh  1  let  grief  come  first, 
O'er  pride  itself  victorious, 
To  think  how  man  has  cnrsed 
What  God  had  made  so  glorious." 

^^  For  nearly  half  a  century,''  says  the  same  patriotic  writer, 
^^  Xreland  has  had  perfectly  Free  Trade  with  the  richest  country  in 
the  world ;  and  ^  what' — says  the  author  of  a  recent  work  of  great 
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ability — ^  has  Free  Trade  done  for  her  ?  She  has  eyen  now/  he 
continues,  ^  no  employment  for  her  teeming  population  except  upon 
the  land.'  She  ought  to  have  had,  and  might  easily  haye  had, 
other  and  yarious  employments,  and  plenty  of  it.  Are  we  to 
belieye— he  says — ^the  calumny,  that  the  Irish  are  lacy  and  wonH 
work  ?  Is  Irish  human  nature  different  firom  other  human  nature  ? 
Are  not  the  most  laborious  of  all  labourers  in  London  and  New 
York,  Irishmen  ?  Are  Irishmen  inferior  in  understanding  ?  We 
Englishmen,  who  haye  personally  known  Irishmen  in  the  army,  at 
ih3  bar,  and  in  the  church,  know  that  there  is  no  better  head  than 
a  disciplined  Irish  one.  But,  in  all  these  cases,  that  master  of 
industry,  the  stomach,  has  been  well  satisfied.  Let  an  Englishman 
exchange  the  bread  and  beer,  and  beef  and  mutton,  for  no  break- 
fiut,  for  a  luke-warm  lumper  at  dinner,  and  no  supper.  With 
such  a  diet,  how  much  better  is  he  than  an  Irishman — a  Gelt,  as 
he  calls  him?  No,  the  trutii  is,  tiiat  the  MISEBT  OF  IRELAND 
IS  NOT  FROM  THE  HUMAN  NATURE  THAT  GROWS 
THERE— IT  IS  FROM  ENGLAND'S  PERVERSE  LEGIS- 
LATION, PAST  AND  PRESENT. 

"  Before  the  Union  there  were  under  protection  (against  Eng- 
land) Irish  woollen  manufactures,  Irish  carpet  manufactures,  Irish 
blanket  manufactures,  and  Irish  stocking  manufactures.  These 
manufisMstures  are  now  smothered  and  extinct.  But  what  ou^t 
they  to  haye  been?  with  increased  population  and  power  of  con- 
sumption and  with  the  application  of  steam,  with  improyed  mechai^ 
ical  and  chemical  agencies !  What  would,  and  must  they  haye 
been,  but  for  the  blight  of  English  connection,  withering  at  once 

BOTH  THE  POWER  OF  PRODUCINa  AND  THE  HBAKS  OF  PUBCHASINa ! 

What  might  they  be  made  byen.  now,  should  England,  instead  of 
blmdly  chasing  thb  phantom  of  ohbapnbss,  no  matter  of  what 
sort,  at  once  seriously  address  herself  to  deyeloping  the  unex- 
plored but  prodigious  productiye  power  of  Ireland.  But  England 
is,  at  present  spell-bound  and  paralyzed  by  her  epidemic,  yet 
ephemeral  theories.  Unless  it  be  in  conformity  with  her  new 
doctrines,  she  will  not  listen  to  the  most  obyious  measure  of  true 
policy  for  Ireland.  She  will  support  an  artificial  system  to  main- 
tain myriads  of  Irish  poor  in  idleness,  but  not  hear  of  an  artificial 
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flrysiem  to  many  them  to  industry.  ^  Bay/  says  she,  with  bitter 
ironyy  to  the  penniless  Irish,  ^  buy  in  the  cheapest  market.  Don't 
make  for  yourselves,  when  you  can  buy  of  me  cheaper  than  you 
can  make.'  Accordingly  the  Irish  do,  as  all  naidons  so  situated 
needs  must  do,  they  go  withovt !  Innumerable  Irish  hands  ready 
to  labour — ^immeasurable  quantities  of  Irish  materials  ready  to  be 
wrought  up,  innumerable  consumers  anxious  to  consume,  and  to 
produce  in  return,  are,  as  if  by  enchantment,  kept  asunder. 
Without  temporaiy  protection,  Irish  industry  is  under-sold,  smoth- 
ered, rendered  impossible.  Universal,  hereditary,  and  national 
idleness,  poverty,  and  discontent,  are  the  necessary  consequences. 
^^  Who,  again  we  ask,  is  to  blame.  England  and  nobody  else. 
Though  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  theories  which  blind  her  to 
true  Irish  interests,  have  blinded  her  quite  as  much  to  her  own." 


XII. 

ARGUMENT. 

The  thing  miMMllMl  Free  Trade  in  England,  enrried  by  the  middle  eltisef,  not  onlj  witiUMit 
the  aalstanoe  of  the  working  olMses,  but  in  spite  of  their  opposition.— English  Free 
Trtde  onlj  freedom  to  our  people  to  purohase  the  Inbonr  of  foreigners,  bat  not  freedom 
to  OS  to  sell  our  lalKNir  to  foreigners.— As  in  Ireland,  so  in  England,  the  middle  men  an 
alien  interest,  earing  nothing  for  the  working  class.— Anj  loyalty  to  the  Crown  a  fkroe 
whioh  has  not  been  preoeded,  and  bnilt  npon  the  loyalty  which  we  owe  to  our  own 
ftmilies,  which  is  loyalty  to  a  goremment  antecedent  to  MonarohieB  or  BepnbUes.— 
Tills  great  tmth  singnlnrly  forgotten  by  the  Sheffleld  Free  Traders,  who  lately  invoked 
Imperial  interference  |nto  Canadian  Legislation.- Neither  party  in  Canada  willing  to 
admit  tlie  well-being  of  the  Canadian  ikrmer,  or  otherwise  the  employment  trf"  the  people 
of  Canada  to  be  the  first  question  in  Canadian  politics.— The  humbugged  Canadian  peo> 
pie  themselTes  to  blame  fbr  this.— The  Cabinet  at  Washington  declared  to  Lord  Lyons 
that  their  attention  had  been  called  by  the  Olobe  newspaper  to  the  unfldmess  towaide 
the  Americans  of  the  new  Canadian  tariff- The  Chamber  of  Commerce,  at  SheffleMf 
quotes  the  Qlche  as  its  authority  Ibr  the  &ct,  (which  in  truth  is  not  a  fact),  tliat  by  the 
Canadian  tarilTthe  United  States  are  ihyonred  as  compared  to  England.— Canada  may 
well  look  on  Brown  as  the  man  with  his  throat  cut  would  look  upon  the  perpetrator 
who  oonid  nnblushingly  stop  to  apostrophise  his  motlyes.— The  Despatch  of  the  DoA  of 
Neweastlewith  the  Sheffield  protest  against  Canada,  to  continue  to  have  responsible 
goremment  in  regard  to  its  tarilT. 

"  It  is  remarkable  that  Free  Trade  was  carried  by  the  middle  classes, 
not  only  withoat  the  assistanoe  of  the  working  classes,  but  in  spite  of 
their  opposition."— [Ubenezer  BUiott,  the  Corn  Law  Rhymer,  1849.] 

'*  Our  oompUdDt,  therefore,  against  the  Beform  Act,  is  not  with  rej^urd 
to  the  nature,  bat  to  the  extent  of  the  measure  which  it  has  produoed. 
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In  1832  the  necessity  was  felt  of  effecting  a  change  which  should  secure 
a  greater  attention  to  the  interests  of  the  middle  and  working  obsses. 
The  change  which  was  actually  aooompHshed  resembled  the  answer  of 
Jove  to  the  hero's  petition — he  granted  half  the  prayer,  the  oUier  half 
he  scattered  to  the  winds.  Since  1832  we  have  had  a  systematic  course 
of  legislation,  in  which  the  wants  and  wishes  of  the  middle  class  have 
been  carefully  attended  to,  and  their  interests  habitually  consulted.  But 
have  we  seen  signs  of  the  same  solicitude  with  respect  to  the  neoesotka 
and  interests — certainly  not  less  preoflng  nor  less  important — of  the 
working  classes  ? 

^^  ^^  ^K  ^^  ^^  ^^ 

"  This  is  our  charge  against  the  Reformed  Honse  of  Commons,  that 
it  lias  dealt  effectually  with  no  question  where  the  interests  of  the  middle 
class  ceased  to  be  co-extensive  with  those  of  the  working  class." 
[From  the  Morning  Chronicle  when  the  organ  of  the  Peelites :] 

<<  I  need  scarcely  say  here,  that  there  exists  no  doubt  at  present,  of 
the  loyalty  to  the  British  Oroum  of  the  Canadian  people.  Tested  in 
the  b^t  way,  they  have  proved  this,  viz.,  by  suffering  more,  and  being 
more  energetic  in  the  caiue,  than  almost  any  other  portion  of  their  fellow- 
subjects  have  been  in  circumstances  so  required  to  do.  But  it  should 
never  be  forgotten  that  there  is  a  loyalty  which,  having  its  origin  in 
nature,  is  earlier  than,  and  superior  to,  ihe  duties  or  loyalty  due  to 
Dynasties,  or  particular  forms  of  Government,  and  which  is  indeed  the 
only  legitimate  or  permanent  catise  of  the  latter  loyalties !  vie.,  THE 
LOYALTY  WHICH  WE  OWE  TO  OUR  OWN  FAMILIES- 
And  I  feel  it  the  more  an  obvious  duty  to  make  this  explanation  here, 
as  the  great  truth  contained  in  it  seems  to  have  been  singularly  forgotten 
by  the  English  Political  Econombts,  who  lately  invoked  Imperial  inter- 
ference in  Canadian  L^slation,  and  by  the  British  Ministers  of  the 
Crown  who  did  not  at  onoe  tell  them  that  Imperial  interference  would 
be  a  vi(^tion  of  the  Reepoosible  Gk>vemment  happily  established  in 
Canada — a  Qovernment  responsible  only  to  the  Canadian  Hustings." — 
[From  Mr.  Buchanan's  Pamphlet — Blue  Book  for  the  Hustings — the 
chapter  shewing  Political  Economy,  meaning  thereby.  Free  Trade  sim- 
ukaneously  with  a  hard  money  system  to  be  the  contrary  principle  to 
tiuvt  <^  Empire.]  \ 

By  the  publication  of  the  following,  Canadians  were  startled  bj 
filming  that  no  one  cares  a  straw  for  the  employment  of  the  people 
of  Canada,  but  all  stand  for  Free  Trade,  or  as  they  call  it,  sound' 
principles  of  Legislation^  so  that  the  protection  of  their  own  Pro- 
vincial interests  must  be  attended  to  bj  themselves,  or  Canada  will 
be  aaorificed,  and  remain  the  miserable  country  industrially  it 
hilberto  has  been  ;  while  all  the  while  Canada  had,  and  BtiU  haa 
vntiun  it,  in  profusion,  the  elements  of  greatness  and  prosperity — 
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had,  and  still  has,  in  a  word,  the  mast  boundless  resources,  were 
these  only  eoonoinifled,  or  not  flagrantly  dissipated  by  the  Prorinoe 
being  drained  of  money  to  pay  for  over  importations.  Our  readers 
eaniciot  forget  that  Gaaada  was  indebted  to  tfiat  patriotic  sheet  the 
iSHQbe  for  the  visit  to  the  ProYince  of  Mr.  Hatch  of  Buffalo,  who 
reported  so  unfavourably  to  the  continuance  of  the  Reciprocity  Law. 
The  Cabiaet  at  Wadibgton  declared  to  Lord  Lyons  that  their 
attesition  had  been  ealled  to  the  uii&imess  towards  the  ABiericans 
rf  ttie  new  Canadian  Tariff  by  tiie  Qhbe.  The  Globe,  also,  as  wUl 
be  seen  by  the  following  correspcMideiiee,  has  the  enviable  honour 
of  being  found  the  Jiidaa  who  has  beteyed  ub  into  the  hands  of 
the  En^h  Political  Econonusts.  Thar  informant,  too,  as  to  tiie 
ipi^uMiee  iooe  to  Sn^^and  by  Canada  was  ike  Qlobe.  Their  chief 
in6w^1aint,  however,  is  that  by  &e  Canadian  Tariff  the  United 
States  are  favoured ! 

Canada  may  well  look  on  Brown,  as  a  man  wiih  his  throat  cut 
would  do  <m  the  perpetrator,  who  could  unblushingly  stop  to  apos- 
trophize his  motives ! 

"  So  the  Btrack  e^gle,  stretched  upon  the  plain, 
No  more  through  rolling  clouds  to  soar  again, 
Viewed  his  own  feather  on  the  fatal  dart, 
Winging  the  shaft  that  quivered  In  his  heart. 
Keen  were  his  pangs ;  but  keener  far  to  feel 
He  nursed  the  pinion  that  impelled  the  steel ; 
While  the  same  plumage  that  had  warmed  his  nest 
Drank  the  last  life-drop  of  his  bleeding  breast.^' 

COBBESPONDEKCE  OP  THE  GOVERNMENT  OP  CANADA  WITH  THE: 
IMPERIAL  GOVERNMENT,  ON  THE  SUBJECT  OP  THE  CANADIAN 
tAEiPP,  OR  CANADIAN  CT7ST0MS  ACT, — ^MOVED  FOR  BY  ISAAC 
BtrCHANAN,  ON  2ND  APRIL,  1860. 

RETURN. 

To  an  Address  firopi  the  Legidadye  AssemMj  to  TSjb  ExoeUency 

the  Governor  General,  dated  &rd  April,  1860,  for  all  the  Oor- 

despondence  with  the  Imperial  Government,  on  the  subject  oT 

tibe  Canadian  Tariff,  (x  the  Canadian  Custoias  Aot. 

Bj  command, 

C.  Allbyn, 

Secretary. 
Sborbtaey's  Office,  18th  April,  1860. 
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[COPT.] 

No.  40.  Government  House, 

ToKONTO,  March  26, 1859. 

Sir, — ^I  have  the  honour  to  enclose  a  copy  of  IJie  Tarifi*  of 
Onstoms  duties  which  have  been  enacted  by  the  Legislature  of  iUi 
Colony, 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  necessity  which  exists  for  meeting 
the  financial  engagements  of  the  Province,  and  the  depression  of 
last  year,  have  compelled  the  Crovemment  to  propose  rates  of  dutf 
so  high  as  those  imposed  by  the  present  Act. 

I  am  aware  of  the  objections  which  may  be  offered  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  ^^  ad  valorem"  duties,  but  I  must  necessarily  leave  tiie 
representatives  of  the  people  in  Parliament  to  adopt  that  mode  of 
raising  supplies  which  they  believe  to  be  most  beneficial  to  their 
constituents,     v 

There  is  nothing  in  the  system  adopted  which  professes  to 
impose  differential  duties,  or  to  fetter  the  fi^edom  of  trade. 

(Signed)  Edbcund  Head. 

The  Right  Honourable 

Sir  E.  B.  Lttton,  Bart., 
&c.,  &c.,  &c. 


[copy.] 
ITo.  28.  Downing  Street, 

August  18th,  1859. 

Sir, — ^I  have  the  honour  to  transmit  to  you  the  copy  of  a  Me- 
morial which  has  been  addressed  to  me  by  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  Manufactures  at  Sheffield,  representing  the  injury 
anticipated  to  their  Commerce  by  the  increased  duties  which  have 
been  imposed  on  imports  by  the  late  Canadian  Tariff. 

I  request  that  you  will  place  this  representation  in  the  hands  of 
your  Executive  Council,  and  observe  to  that  body  that  I  cannot 
but  feel  that  there  is  much  force  in  the  argument  of  the  Sheffield 
manufactures.  Practically  tiiis  heavy  duty  operates  differentially 
in  &vour  of  the  United  States,  in  consequence  of  the  facility  for 
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smuggUngy  which  so  long  a  line  x>f  frontier  aflbrds,  and  the  temp- 
ia>tion  to  embark  in  it  which  a  duty  of  twenty  per  cent,  offers. 
Regarded  ss  a  fiscal  expedient  the  measure  is  impolitic,  for  whUst 
any  increase  of  contraband  trade  must  be  at  the  expense  of  the 
Exchequer,  the  diminution  of  foreign  importations  will  probably 
more  than  neutralize  the  additional  revenue  derived  from  the 
higher  duty.  Whenever  the  .authenticated  Act  of  the  Canadian 
Parliament  on  this  subject  arrives,  I  may  probably  feel  that  I  can 
take  no  other  course  than  signify  to  you  the  Queen's  assent  to  it, 
notwithstanding  the  objections  raised  against  the  law  in  this 
country  ;  but  I  consider  it  my  duty,  no  less  to  the  Colony  than  to 
the  Mother  Country,  to  express  my  regret  that  the  experience 
of  England,  whicH  has  fully  proved  the  injurious  effect  of  the  Pro- 
tection system,  and  the  advantage  of  low  duties  upon  manufactures, 
"both  as  regards  trade  and  revenue,  should  be  lost  sight  of,  and 
such  an  Act  as  the  present  should  have  been  passed. 

I  much  fear  the  effect  of  the  law  will  be  that  the  greater  part  of 
the  new  duty  will  be  paid  to  the  Canadian  producer  by  the  Col- 
onial consumer,*  whose  interests,  as  it  seems  to  me,  have  not  been 

sufficientiy  considered  on  this  occasion. 

I  have,  &c., 

Newcastle. 
Sib  E.  W.  Head,  Babt., 

kcj  &c.,  &c., 

Canada. 


[copy.] 

The    Ohatnber  of  Commerce^  ^(?.,  of  Sheffield^  to  the  Duke  of 

Newcastle. 

CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE  AND  BfANUFACTURES. 

Sheffield,  1st  August,  1859. 
To  His  Chraee  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  j  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies: 
My  Lord  Duke,  —In  accordance  with  a  promise  made  by  us  on 

*  This  is  Sir  Robert  Peel'a  heresj,  as  if  aU  the  contumen  that  require  legisla- 

tiTe  protection  were  not  producer ij  and  as  if  (to  be  profitable,  which  is  liere 

another  word  for  permanent)  their  production  must  not  be  always  the  larger 

quantity,  and  that  in  which  they  are  more  interested  than  in  their  consumption. 

^— So.  Spiotatob. 
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the  20th  ultimo,  when  we  had  the  honour  of  waiting  upon  your 
Grace  on  behalf  of  the  Merchants  and  Manufacturers  of  Sheffield^ 
to  represent  the  injury  anticipated  to  the  trade  of  this  town  from 
tiie  recent  advance  of  the  import  duties  of  Canada,  we  now  beg. 
respectfully  to  re-state  the  reasons  why  such  injury  is  appre^iended. 
These  reasons  may  be  said  to  be  two-fold.  First, — Those  arising 
from  a  conviction  that  it  is  the  deliberate  policy  of  the  Government 
of  Canada  to  foster  native  manufactures  by  fiscal  protection  and 
every  other  means  in  their  power.  And  Second, — Those  arising 
from  a  consideration  of  the  fact  that  there  eziste  close  to  the  Cana- 
dian frontier,  a  body  of  competing  United  States  Manufia.cturers^ 
to  whom  such  contigiuty  more  than  counterbalances  the  fact  ttiat 
they  have  to  pay  the  same  duties  as  ourselves. 

For  proof  that  we  are  not  mistaken  about  what  the  policy  of  the 
Canadian  Government  is,  we  would  refer  Your  Grace  to  the  tone 
of  the  whole  press  of  Canada,  to  the  speeches  of  Members  of  the 
Canadian  Parliament,  on  both  sides  of  the  House,  and  especially 
to  the  steady  increase  of  duties  levied  on  Sheffield  goods  under 
every  successive  tariff.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  say  on  the  last 
point,  that  within  18  years,  or  less,  the  duty  levied  on  Sheffield 
goods  has  been  steadily  advanced  from  2^  to  20  per  cent. 

We  would  remind  Your  Grace,  in  the  second  place,  that  while 
there  is  a  protection  in  favour  of  Canadian  ManufiM^tures  against 
Sheffield,  of  from  85  to  40  per  cent.,  consisting  of  Land  Carriage^ 
Freight,  Insurance,  Commission,  Shipping  Expenses,  Duty,  &c.^ 
that  owing  to  the  close  contiguity  of,  and  cheap  transit  from,  the 
competing  seats  of  American  industry,  similar  goods  can  be  sent 
across  the  Canadian  frontier  by  United  States  Manufacturers  at 
a  cost  of  frx>m  22^  to  25  per  cent. 

It  is  therefore  plain  that  the  American  Manufacturer  has 
actually  an  advantage  over  tiie  Sheffield  Manufacturer  of  frx>m 
12^  to  15  per  cent.  As  this  is  a  natural  protection,  however,  and 
consequently  one  which  remains  about  the  same,  be  the  Canadian 
duty  what  it  may,  we  only  name  it  to  show  Your  Grace  how  great 
the  obstacles  are,  naturally,  against  which  Sheffield  has  to  struggle^ 
and  for  &e  purpose  of  remarking,  as  another  objection  to  any 
increase  of  duty,  that  it  is  actually  the  interest  of  American  Man* 
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^gfihoti]Mrers,  that  the  Canadian  duties  should  be  raised^  sinee  any 
liindrance  or  confusion  caused  to  Sheffield  Manufacturers  can  onlj 
tend  to  divert  the  demand  towards  markets  easier  of  access,  and 
-with  which  intercourse  is  more  quiokfy  exchanged  than  with 
Sheffield. 

It  is  important,  too,  to  remember  that  the  American  Manufactu- 
rer has  more  than  1,000  miles  of  unguarded  frontier  over  which 
he  can  smuggle  with  impunity. 

The  Merchants  and  Manufacturers  of  Sheffield  have  no  wish  to 
obtain  special  exception  for  themselves,  and  do  not  complain  that 
they  are  caQed  upon  to  pay  the  same  duty  as  the  American  or 
Oerman,  neither  do  they  claim  to  have  their  goods  adnutted  free 
of  duty ;   all  they  ask  is,  that  the  policy  of  protection  to  native 
Manufacturers  in  Canada  should  be  distinctly  discountenanced  by 
Her  Majesty's  Government,  as  a  system  condemned  by  reason  and 
experience,  directly  contrary  to  the  policy  solemnly  adopted  by  tiie 
Mother  Country,  and  calculated  to  breed  disunion  and  distrust  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  her  Colonies.    It  cannot  be  regarded  as 
less  than  indecent  and  a  reproach  that  while,  for  fifteen  years,  the 
Government,  the  greatest  statesmen,  and  the  press  of  this  country 
have  been  not  only  advocating,  but  practising  the  principles  of  Free 
Trade,  the  Government  of  one  of  her  most  important  colonies  should 
have  been  advooa&ig  monopoly  and  protection ;  under  the  artifi- 
cial stimulus  of  ibis  system,  extensive  and  numerous  hardware  man- 
ufactdrios  have  sprang  up,  both  in  Canada  East  and  West,  and  the 
adoptmi  of  increMing  duties  has  been  the  signal  for  more  to  be 
comiueBced*     We  are  aware  that  the  fiscal  necessities  of  the  Cana- 
iimk  Qovenufitfiit  are  urged  as  the  chief  cause  for  passing  the 
late  Tariff  Bill.     This  is  not  the  whole  truth  ;  no  one  can  read  the 
p(q)ers  of  the  Provinces,  and  the  speeches  of  the  members  of  both 
Houses,  and  be  deceived  for  an  imtant,  but  even  if  that  were  the 
cause,  we  conceive  that  5ep  Msgesfy's  Government  has  a  right  to 
de^u»l<l  that  what  revenue  i^  needed  shall  be  raised  in  some  other 
way  than  that  which  is  opposed  to  the  acknowledged  commercial 
ppKcy  of  the  Imperial  Government,  and  destructive  of  the  mterests 
of  those  manufkctoring  tovfns  of  Great  Britain  which  trade  with 
Canada.    As  some  evidence  that  tliis  new  tariff  is  objectionajble  on 
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Colonial  grounds,  we  would  draw  your  attention  to  the  following 
extract: 

THE  NEW  CAKABIAN  TABIFF. 

Mr.  Oalf  8  Tariffis  bearing  with  dreadful  severity  on  our  trade* 
The  imports  at  Toronto,  for  the  first  six  months  of  1859,  were 
11,939,928,  while  those  of  the  corresponding  period  last  year,  were 
f  1,534,131,  shewmg  an  mcrease  of  27  per  cent.  The  duties  col- 
lected in  the  same  period  in  1858,  were  f  168,161,  and  in  1859, 
$286,100;  which  shew  an  augmentation  on  the  burden  of  the 
people,  of  very  nearly  70  per  cent.  The  exports  during  the  ox 
months  of  1859  were  only  «147,444— $37,069  less  than  in  1858, 
and  $138,656  less  than  we  paid  in  duties  alone.  "With  decreased 
means  of  payment  we  have  imported  more,  and  paid  more  to  the 
Government  than  last  year.  How  can  a  country  prosper  under 
such  burdens  as  thtf  present  Government  have  unposed — [Toronto, 
W.  C,  CHobe  of  July  8th. 

With  profound  respect. 

We  remain,  &c., 
(Signed)  Ghablbs  Atkinson, 

Mayor  of  the  Borough  of  Sheffield. 

Robert  Jaoebon, 
Master  Cutler  for 
John  Jobbon  Smith, 
President  of  the  Chamber  of  Conmierce. 

CflABLBS  E.  Smith, 

Bsmonaj  Secretaiy. 


[cow.] 

No.  118.  Government  House, 

Quebec,  Nov.  11th,  1869. 
Mt  Lord  Duke,— I  did  not  fail  immediately  to  call  the  attention 
of  my  Counofl  to  your  despatch  of  18th  August,  No.  23.    The 
subject  was  by  them  referred  to  the  Finance  Hiniatery  (Mr.  Gatt) 
wko  has  reported  thereon. 
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Aceording  to  the  recommendation  of  the  Ezecniiye  CooncQ,  I 
fiorwardy  for  Your  Grace's  conaderation,  a  copy  of  this  Report. 

I  have,  kc.y 
(Signed,)  Edhuhd  Head. 

Bie  Grace, 

Thb  Dues  op  Newcastle, 

&C.|  &c.,  &c. 

We  regret  that  our  space  will  not  allow  us  to  ^ve  Mr.  CkJt'a 
Iteport  at  present. 


XIII. 

ARGUMENT. 

A  flliteiiMiit  of  tlie  tdTantagw  pnotioany  experienced  nnder  the  Germin  ZoIlvereiB.— The- 
organising  of  lahonr,  the  problem  of  the  whole  fhtare  for  all  who  pretend  to  gOTem 
men.— The  problem  a  Ihr  more  praotleally  Important  one  in  its  aolntion  than  the  diaoov- 
ery  of  the  solar  system,  or  of  the  drcnlation  of  tiie  blood,  a  knowledge  of  which  waa 
not  necessary  to  their  proridential  operation,  seeing  that  happily  they  were  not  liable 
to  be  tampered  with  by  Sir  Robert  Feel,  and  his  equally  inexperienced  suceeason.— To  bo 
charged  with  disloyalty  by  a  political  incendiary,  like  Brown,  sayonrs  of  "  Satan  reproT* 
Ing  sin."— One  fMa  it  the  nnUndest  cot  of  all.— One  feels  himself  in  the  same  hnmilistlng 
position  as  one  lectured  on  morality,  by  a  person  at  present  drank,  or  who  had  never 
been  sober.— Despatch  of  Earl  Cathcart,  Governor  General  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  Colonial 
Secretary,  predicting  the  rain  of  the  Canadian  Farmer  and  the  discontent  of  the  Colonjf 
as  the  result  of  English  Free  Trade.— Corroboration  by  th<»  legislatnre  of  Canada.— 
English  Free  Trade,  only  fireedom  to  Foreign  fiumers  to  sell  their  wheat  nntaxed  in 
the  markets  of  the  highly-taxed  Englishman,  bat  not  Areedom  to  the  latter  to  sell  hia 
laboor  in  the  market  of  the  same  foreigner.— The  Colonial  connection  now  endangered 
by  the  same  sapercUions  ignorance  and  determined  adherence  to  onpraotical  as  well  as 
nnpatriotio  theories  of  British  statesmen  which  Ibrmerly  lost  the  old  oolonioB.— State* 
meat  of  what  is  req[oired  to  prevent  the  Canadian  fkrmer  being  deeply  injured.— If  this 
can  be  actdeTed,  or  in  other  words  the  direfhl  effects  of  English  Free  Tmde  l<^datloii 
aTorted,  by  any  mode  lets  otdeetionable  than  by  an  American  Zollverein,  so  moch  the 
belter. 

# 

''  The  facts  (regarding  the  German  ZoUverein)  above  given,  prove : 
Isi  Tht^  the  priees  of  the  raw  products  of  Germany  have  tended  up- 
irards,  to  the  beneGt  of  her  farmers,  and  to  that  of  the  agrioultural 
interest  of  the  world  at  large.  2nd.  That  the  prices  of  all  manufactured 
eomraodities  have  tended  downward — enabling  the  fiirmer  to  profit 
donbly :  first,  bj  obtaining  more  of  the  precious  metals  for  his  com :  and 
seeoud,  by  obtaining  more  cloth  for  any  given  quantity  of  those  metals. 
9rd.  That  the  reduction  in  the  cost  of  conversion  has  been  so  great,  as 
Id  enable  the  people  of  Germany  largely  to  supply  the  world  with  food  and 
wool  in  the  form  of  cloth :  and  thus  to  aid  the  farmers  everywhere  in  ob- 
tuning  supplies  of  clothing.    4th.  That  the  improved  condition  of  the 
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€^ennaa  £uin«»  haa  enabled  them  greatly  to  increase  their  demanda 
upon  the  tropieal  countries  for  cotton,  coffee,  rice,  and  other  rude  pro- 
<luot0  of  the  earth.  5th.  That  nnder  the  syBtem  of  Colbert,  now  adoptoA 
in  that  country,  commerce  tenda  steadily  to  grow,  while  the  power  of  the 
trader  tends  as  regularly  to  decline.  6th.  That,  with  increase  of  com* 
meroe,  there  has  been  a  rapid  increase  of  individuality  in  the  great 
community  that  has  now  been  formed,  manifested  by  a  steady  and  rogt- 
lar  increase  of  revenue,  entirely  uninf^enoed  by  the  great  onaia  ot  1840 
'42 ;  and  but  slightly  efiected  even  by  the  revolutionary  movements  of 
Western  Europe  in  1848.  These  results  correspond  precisely,  as  the 
reader  will  perceive,  with  ihoae  (Plained  in  France,  Spain,  and  JDemiurk ; 
while  they  are  directly  the  reverse  of  those  observed  in  Ireland  and  Indii^ 
Turkey  and  Portugal." — C.  H.  Care^*8  Principles  of  Social  Science. 

Sit  must  be  kept  in  view  that  bj  Commerce  he  means  Home  Trade, 
.  that  by  Trade  he  means  Foreign  Commerce.] 

When  now  closing,  for  the  present,  our  remarks  on  this  which 
should  be  the  first  question  of  Canadian  politics,  we  would  state 
our  entire  concurrence  with  the  words  of  Carlyle :  "  This  that  Hkey 
call  oigani^dng  of  labour  ia,  if  well  understood,  the  problem  of  the 
whole  future  for  all  who  pretend  to  govern  men  ;**  and  with  the 
still  more  striking  words  of  Byles  :  ^^  To  find  empk>ymeiiit  to€  the 
people,  is  just  the  very  thing  which  is  so  supremely  difficult  as  to 
be  often  pronounced  impossiUe.     It  is  the  problem  remaiiung  for 
the  true  Political  Econonust  to  resolve.    Its  solution  will  be  an 
event  not  less  brilliant,  and  fiir  more  important  to  mankind  tiian  the 
diaooveiy  of  the  solar  systenx."    However  advantageous  may  be  a 
knowledge  of  the  general  laws  of  nature,  their  operation  is  in  no 
way  a&cted  by  that  knowledge.   In  social  soieace,  on  the  ooiiirarj, 
circumstances  are  the  facts,  and  the  laws  must  be  adopted  \>j  our- 
sehres  in  conformity  with  tiiese ;  tw  it  is  dear  that  what  may  be 
prudence  iji  an  old  and  rich  man,  or  an  old  and  rich  country,  may 
be  tmpradenoe  in  a  young  and  poor  man,  or  in  a  new  and  poor  coun- 
try.   And  if  in  such  a  matter  the  GHobe  will  pennst  injdealing  in 
tixeory  instead  of  practical  knowledge  and  experience,  and  in  get- 
tiiiig  its  knowledge  from  books,  8(»ne  of  them  a  hundred  years  dd, 
it  is  t^e  case  of  tiie  blind  leading  the  blind.— For  ouieehres  we  are 
80  deeply  ]nq>ressed  with  the  importance  of  die  subject  that  ire 
xef^  the  aentiment  in  Mr.  Buchanan's  letter  to  the  Globe— why 
dK>utd  we  not^  ttvewing  Utile  matten  of  pditict  to  ike  mads  (tnd 
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all  oib^  mfttters  are  Htde  poKttcs),  be  able  to  unite  in  trying  to 
get  Bach  arraogementB  as  wiQ  preserve  Canada  to  Bn^and,  inthout 
deefify  iojnnii^  tiie  peo{de  of  Oanada. 

We  flfaaU  new  give  afew  more  instances  of  plain  speakmg  in 
rtgard  to  Oolonia)  misgoyeniment,  wMch  will  ebow  the  absordity 
of  Mr*  Brown's  present  charges  of  disloyalty— even  if  we  cadd 
adnit  iiiat  he  is  flke  person  to  make  each  charges— even  if  he  had 
not  iheitlen  a  ANrasaad  iames  mcMre  eqniyocal  in  the  (jHobej  snch  for 
iostMiee  affais  article  of  IfStti  September,  1860  :  <'  Let  the  Time9, 
let  the  Ddke  of  Newcasfle  and  fa^  colleagues  be  assured,  that  we 
have  maeiied  a  ciiffls  in  litis  country  which  must  end,  and*  Ihat 
Sfjaedly  m  <me  or  two  ways ;'  eitiier  in  the  change  of  the  Umon 
Act,  with  the  aid  and  consent  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  Ihat  will 
seboM  6(fiBi  rights  and  immunities  to  the  people  of  Upper  Oanada 
ia  piopntion  to  ilieir  nunibers,or  in  a  violent  disruption  of  the  pre- 
4MKt  poUtaoal  rebtioiiB  of  tiie  Provinces  towards  each  other,  and 
fvmUy  towards  Qreat  Britain/' 

Copy  of  a  Deipatchfrom  JBRs  JBxeeUeiMjf  Sari  Cathcart^  K.  O.B. 
Chifemar  Q-eneral  to  the  Eight  Sonarable  W.  E.  CHacktamf 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Oolomee. 

GOVBANMENT  HoUSE, 

Montreal,  January  28, 1846. 

Sl&,^— My  attention  having  heea  very  earnestly  called,  by  the 
members  of  the  Executive  Council  of  this  Province,  to  the  appro- 
hennons  the^  have  been  led  to  entertain,  by  discussions  which  have 
recently  appeared  in  the  English  newspapers,  pointing  strongly  to 
a  change  in  the  Corn  La^,  I  am  induced  at  their  earnest  desLre, 
even  with  no  better  foundation,  to  bring  the  subject  under  your 
^nisideratioh  by  the  mail  which  leaves  this  night,  as  the  opporto- 
mties  for  communication  at  this  season  are  so  un&equent,  as  to 
]^h)duce  inconvenient  delays. 

*S!he  Province  of  Canada  13  so  vitally  interested  in  the  question, 
mat  it  is  a  duty  of  the  Executive  of  the  Province  to  urge  on  the 
'Consideration  of  Her  Mtgesty's  Ministers,  a  full  statement  of  the 
necessity  of  continuing  protection  to  the  colonial  trade  in  wheat  and 
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flooTy  and  of  the  effect  of  anj  changes  by  irliich  the  proteetioa 
biiherto  given  would  be  taken  away. 

The  improvement  of  the  internal  commnnicalioiiB  Iqf  waiter  in 
Canada,  was  undertaken  on  the  strength  of  the  advantage  of  ex- 
porting to  England  onr  surplus  wheat  and  flour  by  Quebec.  Should 
no  such  advantage  ezisti  the  revenue  of  the  Province  to  be  derived 
from  the  tolls  would  fail.  The  means  of  the  Province  to  pay  jprin- 
cipal  and  interest  on  the  debt  guaranteed  by  England  would  be 
diminished,  and  the  general  prosperity  of  the  Province  would  be  so 
materially  effected,  as  to  reduce  its  revenue  derived  from  com- 
merce, thus  rendering  it  a  possible  case,  that  the  guarantee  j^ven 
to  the  public  creditors  would  have  to  be  resorted  to  by  them  fixr  the 
satisfaction  of  their  claims. 

The  larger  portion,  nearly  aQ  of  the  surplus  produce  of  Canada, 
is  grown  in  the  western  part  of  it ;  and  if  an  enactment  omilar  in 
principle  to  the  Duties  Drawback  Law  should  pass  Congress,  pemil- 
ting  Canadian  produce  to  pass  throu^  the  United  States  for  ship- 
ment, and  the  English  market  was  open  to  produce  shipped  from 
American  ports,  on  as  favourable  terms  as  if  shipped  from  Canadian 
ports,  the  larger  portion  of  the  exports  of  Upper  Canada  would  find 
its  way  through  the  canals  of  the  State  of  New  York,  instead  of 
those  of  Canada,  rendering  the  St.  Lawrence  canals  comparatively 
valueless.  The  effect  of  the  Duties  Drawbacks  Law  has  been  to 
transfer  the  purchase  of  sugar,  tea,  and  many  other  goods  to  New 
York,  fit>m  whence  nearly  all  of  these  articles  for  the  supply  of 
Upper  Canada  are  now  imported. 

Should  such  a  change  in  the  export  of  Canadian  produce  tak# 
place,  it  win  not  only  injure  the  Canadian  canal  and  forwarding, 
trade,  but  also  the  shipping  interest  engaged  in  carrying  these 
articles  from  Montreal. 

A  change  in  the  Com  Law,  which  would  diTninish  the  price  tlie 
Canadian  farmers  can  now  obtain,  would  greatiy  affect  the  coi|- 
sumption  of  British  manufactures  in  the  Province,  which  must 
depend  on  the  means  of  the  farmers  to  pay  for  them.  An  increased 
demand  and  consumption  has  been  very  perceptible  for  the  last  twa 
years,  and  is  mainly  attributable  to  the  flourishing  condition  of  tbt 
agricultural  population  of  Upper  Canada. 
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Eyen  if  a  relaxation  of  the  STstem  of  protection  to  ttie  colonies  is 
io  be  adopted  9  it  is  of  infinite  consequence  that  it  should  not  be 
sodden.  The  ruin  that  such  a  proceeding  would  cause,  is  incalculable. 

The  political  consequences  to  the  goyemment  of  the  colony 
mvolyed  in  the  foregoing  suggestions,  are  sufficiently  obyious  (yic : 
alienation  from  the  Mother  Country,  and  annexation  to  our  riyaL 
and  enemy,  the  United  States),  as  also  must  be  those  arising  fromi 
the  trade  of  Upper  Canada  being,  as  it  were,  transferred  front 
Montreal  to  New  York.  This  latter  consideration  belongs,  howeyer, 
less  to  the  operation  of  the  Com  Laws,  though  partiaUy  connected 
with  that  branch  of  the  subject. 

I  trust  the  importance  of  these  obseryations  will  form  a  sufficient 
apology  for  my  intruding  them  upon  you  at  this  time  ;  but  as  the 
subject  to  which  they  refer  will,  in  all  probability,  engage  the  early 
attention  of  the  British  Parliament,  I  haye  thought  it  right  that  you 
should  haye  some  preyious  knowledge  of  the  bearing  any  such 
measures^would  haye  on  the  interests  of  this  colony. 

I  haye,  &c., 
(Signed)  Cathcart.. 

ft 

Extract  of  address  of  the  Le^latiye  Assembly  to  the  Queen^ 
dated  12th  May,  1846 : 

■ 

^^  It  therefore  becomes  our  duty,  as  faithfrd  subjects  of  your- 
Majesty,  to  point  out  what  we  sincerely  belieye  must  be  the  result 
«f  measures  which  haye  for  their  object  the  repeal  of  the  lawB 
affording  protection  to  the  Canadian  export  trade.  First,  it  will 
discourage  those  at  present  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  from 
extending  their  operations ;  secondly,  it  will  preyent  the  influx  of 
yespectable  emigrants  from  the  mother  country,  who  haye  for  many 
years  past  settied  in  large  numbers  on  the  waste  lands  in  the  Pro* 
yince,  and  who,  by  their  industry  and  capital,  haye  materiallj 
•ontributed  to  that  happy  adyancement  of  the  country  which  we 
haye  before  noticed ;  and,  lastly,  it  is  much  to  be  feared  that  should 
the  inhabitants  of  Canada,  from  the  withdrawal  of  all  protection  to 
their  staple  products,  find  that  they  cannot  compete  with  their 
neighbours  of  the  United  States,  in  the  only  market  open  to  them^ 
they  will  naturally,  of  necessity,  begin  to  doubt  whether  remaining 
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a  portion  of  the  Britiflh  empire  "will  be  of  that  paramount  advantage 
which  they  have  hitherto  found  it  to  be, — ^These,  we  humbly  sub- 
mit, are  considerations  of  grave  importance,  both  to  your  It^jesty 
and  to  the  people  of  this  Province ;  and  we  trust  we  need  not 
assure  your  Majesly  that  any  changes  which  would  tend  in  the 
remotest  degree  to  weaken  the  ties  that  have  for  so  many  years, 
and  under  trying  circumstances,  bound  the  people  of  Canada  to 
that  land  which  they  are  proud  to  call  their  mother  country,  would 
be  viewed  as  the  greatest  misfortune  which  could  befall  them." 

Extract  of  a  celebrated  speech  by  Sheridan  in  regard  to  Britain's 
misgovemment  of  India : 

^^  It  looks  as  if  some  fabled  monster  had  made  his  passage  Uiroii^ 
the  country,  whose  pestiferous  breath  had  blasted  more  than  its 
voracious  appetite  could  devour.    *  *  *  * 

Am  I  asked  why  these  people  arose  in  sudi  concert  ?  Because 
they  were  people  m  human  shape ;  because  patience  under  the 
detested  tyranny  of  man  is  rebellion  to  the  sovereignty  of  Gtod ; 
because  alle^ance  to  that  power  that  gives  us  the /orma  of  men 
commands  to  maintain  the  right%  of  men.     t  «  « 

Never  was  this  unextinguishable  truth  destroyed  fix>m  the  heart 
that  man  is  not  the  property  of  man;  that  human  power  is  a  . 
trust  for  human  benefit;  and  that  when  it  is  abused,  revenge 
becomes  justice  if  not  the  bounden  duty  of  the  injured.    These, 
my  Lords,  were  the  causes  why  these  people  rose." 

Extract  fircmi  a  pamphlet  by  1^.  Buchanan,  ^^  The  mceeu  qf 
Oimadian  mamffacturmg  no  hnger  dovbtful^^*  of  which  a  thousand 
w4re  issued  to  Parliament  and  the  country  in  1860 : 

^  We  neither  respect  nor  fear  the  present  race  of  men  in  Eng- 
land who  caH  themselves  statesmen.  From  their  patriotism  we 
e]^^0St  nothxQg,  any  more  than  from  their  lamentable  ignorance  of 
thtf^lonies.*  But  from  their  fears  we  might  look  for  something, 
if  Sl(QFHnyuId  only  reflect  how  the  old  American  colonies  were  lost 
to  ffi^Skd ;  and  in  the  time,  we  are  confident  the  people  of  En^and, 

anft'till^iigh  them  the  Governments  of  England  (which,  in  the 
0^  aoi;^&9;* 

*nKe  the  wobt^t  repeated  ezposores  of  the  ignorance  of  even  the  Timu 
nedP^^ffloftdian  snbjeots. 
gnnTWflTOi  le 
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present  daj,  whether  Whig  or  Tory,  are  mere  mouthpieces  of  the 
Manchester  school),  mnst  come  to  feel  that  Free  Trade  is  impoe- 
fflble,  and,  if  posable,  is  the  contrary  principle  to  the  principle  of 
Empire.  Sum  BomanvM — I  am  a  Boman  citizen — ^was  a  proud, 
because  a  substantial  boast;  but  while  this  wretched  Manchester 
school  bears  sway  in  the  Imperial  Councils  and  Legislature,  a 
British  subject  has  a  heritage  of  DuUeB  to  be  performed,  without 
being  in  the  possession  or  prospect  of  a  sin^e  peculiar  privilege 
to  be  enjoyed— ^ur  national  blockheadism  maldng  him  share  his 
national  advantages  with  all  the  countries  in  the  world,  not  one  of 
which  will  share  its  national  advantages  with  British  subjects. 

^^  In  Canada  our  peculiar  danger  arises  from  the  influence  of 
old  country  people,  who  seem  all  to  have,  from  not  taking  time  to 
reflect,  confidingly  believed  the  Manchester  politicians,  and  adopted 
as  a  truth  thafc  greatest  of  all  untruths,  that  free  imports  is  Free 
Trade— it  (English  Free  Trade)  being  only  FBEEDOM  TO  BUY 
FBOM  OTHER  COUNTRIES  THEIR  LABOUR,  BUT  NOT 
FREEDOM  TO  SELL  TO  OTHER  COUNTRIES  OUR 
PEOPLE'S  LABOUR.  This,  and  the  desire  to  get  popularity 
with  the  many,  or  influence  with  the  few  in  England,  have  hitherto 
*  prevented  our  Provincial  statesmen  spealdng  out,  and  making  dear 
to  the  Colonial  Office  the  decision  of  Canadian  public  opinion  on 
this  the  most  vital  of  all  subjects  for  Canada.  They  will  now, 
however,  speak  out,  and  declare  in  the  most  unmistakable  terms, 
that  the  use  of  the  Canadian  Le^latnre  is  not  to  take  care  of 
other  parts  of  the  empire,  or  of  the  world,  but  to  promote  and 
to  defend  Canadian  interests ;  and  that  Canadians  are  no  longer 
blind  to  the  &ct  that  this  patriotic  policy  can  best  be  attained, 
and,  indeed,  can  only  be  attained,  by  firmly  adhering,  under  every 
possible  circumstance,  whatever  be  the  result,  to  the  following 
Resolution : 

"  That  whik  %o€  in  Canada  have  no  wish  farther  to  increase  owr 
Customs  duties^  and  while  we  look  to  doing  away  entirely  unth  those  on 
Tea,  Sugar 9  and  aU  articles  which  toe  do  not  grow  or  manufacture^ 
OUT  Provincial  policy  is  not  to  incur  debftfor  anything  we  cananoidy 
and  we  shall  never  consent  to  reduced-otherwise  than  as  a  matter  of 
Rbciprooity  with  thb  United  Statbs — the  duties  on  articles 
which  we  can  grow  or  manufxcture.^^ 
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(Rrom  the  London  IVe*  Prtu,') 


ZsAAO  BucHAifAN,  Bsq.,  M.P.P.,  being  loudly  called  on,  rose 
to  respond.*  He  said: — Mr.Chainnan^Vice-Ohainnan,  and  Gentle- 
men,  my  name,  as  the  Chainnan  bas  explained,  is  01^  the  list  of 
those  expected  to  reply  to  the  toast  of  the  day,  the  Pioneers  of 
Upper  Canada,  as  being  one  of  the  Pioneers  of  Upper  Canada ; 
b«t  I  thought  it  better  to  delay  my  remarks,  as  other  Pioneers  have 
spoken  at  such  lengfli.  On  occasions  like  the  present,  separate 
toasts  are  proposed  to  Agricuhnre,  Commerce,  and  Mannfiicttires  ;. 
bat  in  Canada  there  is  really  but  one  interest,  (Cheers).  I 
dionld  deplore  the  settingnp,  as  m  England,  of  a  separate  commercial 
inteMst,  composed  as  Manchester  is,  of  Qerman  Jems  and  others^ 
whose  only  interest  is  in  the  prosperity  of  other  countries,  although 


*  The  Toaet  was  "  the  Commerce  Trade  and  NaTigation  of  Canad*.'' 
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ihey  have  the  audaoity  not  only  to  exercise  political  power  in  Bng- 
landy  but  to  think  they  should  control  the  government,  aa  indeed 
ihey  now  do.     I  have  little  in  common  with  President  Lincoh 
and  President  Davis,  but  I  would  rather  as  a  colonist  be  under 
the  rule  of  either  than  under  ttiat  of  the  present  English  Ghan- 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Mr.    Gladstone,  or  under  those   men 
fix>m  whom  he  derives  his  vitality,  such  as  Mr.  Milner  Qibaony 
Mr.  Bri^t,  and  Mr.  Gobden.  [Hear,  hear.]     In  a  country  like 
this,  if  tiie  fiaxmer  is  right,  all  classes  are  ri^t ;  and  if  the  fiumer 
is  wrong,  all  classes  suffer.    Even  in  England  this  was  the  doc- 
trine held  up  to    the  period  of  the  renegade  speeches  of  Sir 
James  Graham  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  1846,  when  they  suddenly 
departed  firom  the  old  principle  that  the  land  or  agriculture  of 
England  is  England,  doing  so  in  the  fisMse  of  the  strongest  evidence 
of  the  national  risk  they  were  running.  I  at  the  time  assisted  Lord 
George  Bentinck  in  compiling  the  statistics  which  he  spoke  in 
Parliament^  and  I  remember  showing,  on  the  great  authority  of 
McQueen's  Statistical  Work,  that  the  manure  put  upon  the  land 
in  England  amounts  to  more  than  all  the  goods  exported  fix>m  that 
■country,  (hear)  altiiough  the  latter,  or  foreign-trade  interest,  now 
entirely  rules  Engjiand.    Happily  England  was  saved  the  disas- 
trous effects  which  must  have  flowed  firom  her  opening  her  ports, 
and  giving  foreign  countries  a  claim  on  her  for  gold  which  she  did 
not  possess.    Her  prosperity,  however,  has  been  solely  caused  by 
the  discoveries  of  the  precious  metals  in  1847,  and  subsequently, 
it  has  been  in  spte  of  firee  trade,  not  in  consequence  of  that  mad 
theory.    I  have  been  anxious  thus  to  show  the  last  speaker,  my 
friend,  Mr.  Johnson,  the  President  of  the  Agricultural  Association, 
that  I  desire  to  see  no  commerce,  nor  manufactures  which  have  an 
interest  subversive  of  the  great  interest  of  the  country,  wUoh  is 
that  of  agriculture.    It  is  easy,  however,  to  show  how  much  bene- 
fit has  accrued  to  the  Canadian  fiurmer  firom  the  improvements 
made  in  our  systems  of  trade  and  locomotion.    As  the  Pioneer  of 
the  wholesale  trade,  I  opened  a  branch  of  our  Montreal  house  in 
Toronto  in  1881.    The  fireight — ^the  first  merchandiae  forwarded 
by  me  in  1881,  fix>m  Montreal  to  Toronto,  was  one  dollar  per  hun- 
vdred  weight,  and  the  fireij^t  in  1868  is  only  about  a  tenth  part 
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«f  ft  doIlEn  (Hear,  hear.)  Preyiooa  to  my  coming  to  reside  in 
Upper  Canada,  I  had  spent  a  great  part  of  two  years  travelling 
among  oar  connection  in  this  western  country,  and  thirty  years  ago 
I  wanted  no  guide  to  the  Talbot  and  Longwoods  roads.  In  the 
wintor  of  1880  I  slept  a  night  at  the  store  of  Mr.  John  McFarlane, 
ai  what  was  then  called  ^^  Number  Nine/'  in  Aldboro',  on  the  Lake 
Shore.  I  remember  that  we  could  see  the  stars  through  the  roof, 
and  that  I  slept  in  a  tavern  bunk,  umng  my  fur  cap  as  a  night  cap ! 
and  did  time  permit  I  could  give  many  such  illustrations  of  the  olden 
day.  I  held  an  ofxinion  different  from  my  class  in  Montreal,  the 
merchants  there  having  at  that  early  day  been  opposed  to  the 
establishment  of  more  Banks.  Up  to  that  time  the  Montreal  mer- 
chants had  no  competition  in  the  purchase  of  the  wheat  of  Upper 
Oanada,  for  which  the  fiaxmer  could  not  get  cash  except  *  at  the 
periods  of  the  year  when  it  suited  the  few  Montreal  buyers.  The 
result  was  that  they  had  to  get  their  supplies  on  long  credit,  and 
paid  at  least  a  third  more  in  price  than  now,  while  they  got  at  least 
a  third  less  in  price  for  their  wheat,  so  that  the  fanners  at  that  time 
giave  two  bushels  of  wheat  for  what  he  now  gives  one.  (Hear,  hear.) 
Such  has  been  the  beneficent  effect  of  the  establishment  of  Banks 
in  the  intoiior,  which  raised  up  a  competition  with  the  Montreal 
merchants  for  the  wheat  of  Upper  Canada,  and  of  the  simultaneous 
establbhment  by  myself  and  others,  of  wholesale  businesses  in  the 
interior.  (Loud  cheers.)  No  interior  part  of  the  United  States, 
and  no  interior  country  in  the  world,  can  boastof  a  trade  with  its 
connections  so  direct  with  the  first  markets  in  Europe  and  other 
countries.  In  manufactures,  too,  our  success  has  been  marvellous ; 
every  article  attempted  to  be  manu£EU!tured  being  reduced  in  price 
compared  to  what  the  imported  article  was  sold  at.  The  strides 
in  the  science  of  agriculture  have  been  as  great,  if  not  greater, 
flum  in  any  country  in  the  world.  (Hear.)  Canada  has  established 
^  system  of  education  probably  also  the  finest  in  the  world,*  the 
Educational  Department  manufSftcturing  all  the  scientific  instruments, 
books,  fcc,  required  by  the  schools,  which  now  number  in  Upper 
Oanada  8,910,  with  816,287  scholars,  this  number  being  more  than 
^  fifth  part  of  the  whole  population.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  Pioneers 
had,  in  fi^t,  left  very  little  for  their  successors  to  ori^nate.    We 
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have  constraoted  the  finest  system  of  railroacls,  canals,  and  macad- 
mised  roads  at  half  the  cost  to  our  own  population  which  these 
have  entailed  <m  other  countries.  We  have  established,  as  muni- 
cipal institutions,  little  local  parliaments  giving  the  people  more 
direct  control  over  their  aflhirs  than  they  have  in  any  other  country, 
except  the  United  States.  At  the  time  of  the  Union  in  1841,  we 
wrenched  from  the  British  Government  the  two  great  reforms,  with- 
out which  ihe  spirit  of  annexation  could  not  have  been  aDayed  in 
Canada.  I  refer  to  the  attainment  of  the  entire  control  of  our  own 
Legislative  and  Executive  acts,  which  we  call  Responsible  Oovem- 
ment  (loud  applause)  ;  and  secondly,  our  attaining  the  powers  of 
a  country,  in  regiEu^  to  the  regulation  of  our  own  tariff  and  trade^ 
uncontrolled  by  the  Imperial  Oovemment.  (Cheers.)  Hitherto,  in 
this  respect,  Canada  had  only  been  in  the  position  of  a  dependent 
colony.  I  have  thus  shown  that,  as  Pioneers,  we  had  sufficient 
cause  of  self-respect  without  the  aid  of  such  a  demonstration  as  is 
to-night  ^ven  to  us.  The  Pioneers  of  our  Canadian  socieiy  can 
with  pride  exclaim,  in  the  language  of  the  Latin  poet,  ^'  Si  Monu- 
Tnentum  qwerU  drcumynce  P^  But,  on  receiving  my  invitation,  I 
felt  a  great  object  would  be  served  by  such  a  demonstration  of  giving 
honour  to  whom  honour  is  due.  This  meeting,  in  short,  I  view  as 
very  valuable,  in  shewing  a  characteristic  among  the  youth,  of  Can- 
ada, the  want  of  which  is  the  cause  of  all  the  evils  of  the  United 
States.  Li  the  United  States  the  fifth  commmandment  is  practi- 
cally left  out  of  tiieir  code  of  morals  (hear,  hear),  and  hence  they 
want  the  advantages  which  are  derived  from  discipline  and  autho- 
rity having  beeifrecognized  in  the  government  of  the  family,  which 
is  a  government  antecedent  to  those  of  Monarchies  and  Republics. 
(Cheers.)  Gentiemen,  your  time  will  not  permit  me  to  do  more 
than  simply  to  suggest  that  great  good  would  arise  from  a  meeting 
of  this  sort,  being  held  on  this  day  in  each  year.  The  present 
personal  gratification  enjoyed  is  great,  of  meeting  those  whom  we 
can  with  heartfelt  truth  address  in  the  words  of  Campbell's  '*  Hail 
to  the  Chiefe"— 

"  Types  of  a  race  who  shall  the  inrader  soorn, 
As  rooks  resist  the  billows  round  their  shore ; 
Types  of  a  race  who  shall  to  time  nahom 
Their  coaotrj  leare  anconqnered  as  of  yore." 
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FactB  for  Canadian  history  would  be  saved  which  are  now  being 
liiirried  as  things  floating  on  the  snrfiBM^e  of  a  river,  soon  to  reach 
the  ocean  of  oblivion.  I  would  also  suggest  that  a  little  money  be 
raised  among  us  for  collecting  the  incidents  of  the  War  of  1812,  and 
o&er  great  epochs  in  the  history  of  Canada.  (Hear.)  I  am  a 
member  of  the  library  committee  of  Parliament,  and  I  may  mention 
that  with  misplaced  economy  we  have  ^ven  up  a  machinery  of  this 
kind  which  has  till  now  existed.  Up  to  this  period  we  have  paid 
an  old  gentleman  in  the  magara  district  £100  a  year  to  collect 
hcto  for  history,  and  I  would  suggest  that  if  we  form  a  Pioneer 
Society  tiiat  we  avail  ourselves  of  his  services.  I  may  mention 
that  the  last  piece  of  work  done  by  him  was  a  sketch  of  the  life  of 
my  lamented  friend,  the  late  Hon.  William  Hamilton  Merritt  Allow 
me,  in  oloring,  to  pay  a  tribute  of  respect  and  admiration  to  this 
our  late  friend,  Mr.  Menitt ;  to  him  the  province  has  been  more 
indebted  than  to  any  other  man ;  and  like  myself  I  feel  sure  that 
many  here  present  will  feel  it  a  great  privilege  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  subscribing  to  the  monument  about  to  be  erected  in  the 
county  of  Lincoln,  to  this  the  greatest  of  all  our  pioneers  (hear, 
hear)  ;  and  in  the  mean  time  I  propose  that  we  now  drink  to  his 
memory  insolemn  rilence.  The  toast  was  honoured  in  solemn  silence, 
.  amid  wUch  Mr.  Buchanan  resumed  his  seat. 
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Few  people  have^any  conception  how  thorough  Mr.  Buchanan's 
inyestigationB  have  been  on  the  Twin,  or  rather,  Siamese 
Subjects  of  Money  and  Labour.  The  Editor  has  thought  how  to 
giYe  the  reader  some  idea  of  this,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  co-ope- 
xate  with  Mr.  Buchanan's  great  aim,  which  has  ever  been  to  draw 
people's  attention  to  (or  to  lead  people  to  think  upon)  these  vital  con- 
siderations; and  he  has  determined  that  nothing  could  fpre  a 
better  illustration  of  what  is  now  alluded  to  than  to  give  in  the 
Appendix  (X)  the  contents  of  Mr.  Buchanan's  pamphlet,  called 
Blue  Book  far  the  JBustings  ;  along  with  some  few  remarks  by  Mr* 
Buchanan  on  very  interesting  points.  And  the  following  quotation 
firpm  tiiat  pamphlet  seems  an  appropriate  concluuon  to  these 
introductory  remarks  :* 

.  ^^  That  which  we  have  long  seen  to  be  a  great  and  self-evident 
truth  seems  now  to  be  about  to  become  a  national  conviction — 
that  under  our  present  British  principles  of  money,  or  monetary 
law,  it  is  an  utter  impossibility  for  any  country  to  have  any  con* 
tinuance  of  prosperity,  because  oub  pbosperitt  necbssarilt 

AND  IBfMEDIATBUr  IS  THE  CAUSE  OF  ADVERSITY.      PrOSporify,  Or 

more  bidders  for  our  own  country's  labour,  leads  to  higher  wages^ 
and  as  a  national  consequence,  higher  prices.  The  foreigner 
then  finds  it  cheaper  for  him  to  buy  gold  for  exportation,  thi$ 
article  being  prevented  bg  law  from  riving  in  pricey  and  THE 
faOPES  OF  THE  WORKING  CLASSES  ARE  IMMEDI- 


*  The  Editor  bad  not  determined  to  pnblig b  tbif  nniil  after  tbe  portion  allnded 
M  bad  been  printed. 
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ATELY  DASHED  TO  THE  GROUND,  UNDER  THE 
DOUBLE  EFFECT  OF  LESSENED  DEMAND  FOR  THEIR 
LABOUR,  AND  OF  THE  PARALYSIS  INTRODUCED 
INTO  THE  MONEY  MARKET  THROUGH  THE  THREAT- 
ENED  EXPORTATION  OF  GOLD.  The  great  error  of  oar 
Legislation  is  thus  seen  to  be  that  gold,  while  only  a  money  or 
eaunter  to  our  home  trade,  can  be  used  as  an  exportable  commoditjr 
by  the  fiMreign  tracjp,  and  is  practieally  soused  the  moment  the  price 
of  our  own  productions  rise  above  the  lowest  raw  material  price. 
Even  Lord  Palmerston,  I  have  been  told,  now  feels  it  due  to  him* 
self  to  deny  that  he  personally  had  any  implication  with  the 
BARGAIN  between  Lord  John  Russell,  the  then  prenner,  and  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  to  which  I  have  alluded,  (viz.,  that  while  Peel  gav^ 
a  fidr  consideration  to  tiie  RusseD  government,  his  monetary 
measures  would  not  be  called  in  question,)  and  has  gone  tbd 
tength  of  asking  for  information  on  the  subject  of  ^  this  taoDatkm 

^^  In  the  meantime,  however,  like  all  previous  and  probaUy  all 
fhture  Reformers,  we  have  long  been  made  to  suffer  the  martyr- 
dom necessarily  the  consequence  of  what  at  &8t  appears  to  th& 
world  as  *  the  foUy*  of  the  truthj^  a  point  which  the  celebrated 
Swiss,  Dr.  Yinet  (who  writes  this  in  the  most  eloquent  Vveotb 
of  modem  days)  so  well  explains  in  4he  Mowing  beautiful  words : 

*' '  Not  only  an  opinion  which  all  the  world  rejects,  but  a  koptt 
which  no  one  shares,  or  a  {dan  with  which  no  one  associates  him* 
self,  brings  the  charge  of  tMjj  before  the  multitude,  against  the 
rash  man  who  has  conceived  it,  and  who  cherishes,  it.  His  opinioii 
fliay  seem  just,  and  bis  aim  reasonaUe ;  he  is  a  fool  only  for  wisli^ 
ing  to  realize  it.  Hb  folly  lies  in  believing  possible  what  all  tiie 
world  esteems  impossible.         ♦         •         •         ^         ♦ 

*^  ^  Many  reason  upon  Ais  subject  as  if  notyng  had  happened 
dnce  the  day  when  God,  looking  upon  his  work,  saw  that  what  he 
had  made  was  good.  They  speak  of  truth  as  if  its  conditioa 
ttnonggt  us  were  always  the  same.  They  love  to  represent  it| 
taveloping  and  accompanying  humanity,  as  the  atmosj^ere  enr^ 


*  Tha  French  medical  word/o/ie— 'iaiani^. 
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lopes  and  aceompames  oar  eartili  in  its  journey  through  th^ 
Irearena.  But  it  ib  not  so ;  truth  is  not  attached  to  our  mimdy  at 
ihe  atmosphere  to  the  globe  we  inhabit.  lYuth  b  a  suppfiani^ 
who,  standing  before  the  threshold,  is  for  ever  pressing  towank 
flis  hearth,  fr(«n  which  sin  has  bamshed  it.  As  we  pass  and 
rfr-pasa  before  that  door,  which  it  never  quits,  that  majestic  and 
mournful  figure  fixes  for  a  moment  our  distracted  attention.  Eaok 
time  it  awiykens  in  our  memory  I  know  not  what  dim  reeollectioiui 
«f  order,  glory  and  happiness ;  but  we  pass,  and  the  impreasioi^ 
vamsbes.  We  have  not  been  able  entirely  to  repudiate  tixe  truthy 
we  still  retain  some  unconnected  fragments  of  it ;  what  of  its  li(^ 
<wr  enfeebled  eye  can  bear,  what  of  it  is  proportioned  to  our  oon^ 
(Ution.  The  rest  we  reject  or  disfigure,  so  as  to  reader  it  difficult 
vS  recognition  while  we  retidn, — which  is  one  of  our  misfortunes, 
•^the  names  of  things  we  no  longer  possess.  Moral  and  sociat 
truth  is  like  one  of  those  monumental  inscriptions  (level  with  the 
gewuiAy  over  which  the  whole  community  pass  as  they  go  to  their 
bnainesSy  and  which  every  day  become  more  and  more  defaced; 
until  some  friendly  chisd  is  applied  to  deepen  the  lines  in  that 
worn-out  stone,  so  that  every  one  is  forced  to  p^weive  and  to 
read  it.    That  chisbl  is  in  thb  hands  of  a  small  numbkr  ot 

MEN,  WHO  PERSSYERINGLT  BEMAIN  PKOSTRATE  BEFORE  THAT  AN- 
CIENT INSCRIPTION,  AT  THB  RISE  OF  BEING  DASHED  UPON  THJBT 
PAVEMENT,  AND   TRAMPLED   UNDER    THE  HEEDLESS  FEET    OF    THK 

PASSEB8-BT  ;  in  other  words,  this  truth  dropped  into  oblivion,  that 
4«ty  fallen  into  disuse,  finds  a  witness  in  the  person  of  some  maa 
tibo  has  not  believed  that  all  the  world  are  ri^t,  simply  and  soleljr 
beoause  it  is  otf  the  world. 

^^  *'  The  strange  things  which  that  strange  man  says^  and  whiisb 
jame  others  repeat  after  him,  will  not  fail  to  be  believed  sooner  or 
4at9r,  aod  finally  bboomb  thb  universal  opinion*  And  wliy  ? 
B^94)ise  truth  is  truth;  because  it  corresponds  to  everything, 
flli^&es  evevytlttiig;  because,  both  in  general  and  in  detafl,  it  is 
b^M^v  ii^efted  to  ua  than  error ;  because,  bound  up  by  tl|fr  most 
ul^mifct^.  relatJMS,  with  all  the  order  iathe  universe,  it  has,  in  bur 
interaits  and  wants,  a  thousand  involuntary  advocates ;  bbcawh 

MXIfffff,  TW9a   D«W49DS  IT,  S¥WT  TBIS^   qW»  ARM   17^  B»- 
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fJAUBB  BRROR  BXHAUBT8  AND  DBGRADBB  ITSELF ;  BECAU8B  FAL8B* 
HOOD,  WHICH,  AT  FIBST  APPBABBD  TO  BBlfBFIT  ALL,  HAS  BNDBD  BT 

JKJURINO  ALL ;  80  tiiat  trutii  sitB  do?m  in  its  place,  vacant  as  it 
were,  for  the  want  of  a  suitable  heir.  Enemies  concur  witb 
friends,  obstacles  with  means,  to  &e  production  of  that  unexpected 
result.  Combinations,  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  give  acoount| 
and  of  which  Grod  only  has  the  secret,  secure  that  victory.  But 
conscience  b  not  a  stranger  here ;  for  there  is  within  us,  whatever 
we  do,  a  witness  to  the  truth,  a  witness  timid  and  slow,  but  which 
a  superior  force  drags  from  its  retreat,  and  at  last  compels  to 
speak.    It  is  thus  that  truths,  thb  most  combated,  akd,  at 

FIRST,  sustained  BT  ORGANS  THB  MOST  DB8PISBD,  BND  BT  BB» 
COMING  IN  THBIR  TURN  POPULAR  CONVICTIONS. 

^^  ^  This,  however,  does  not  prevent  all  such  truths  from  being 
combated,  and  their  first  witnesses  from  passing  for  madm3n.  At 
flie  head  of  each  of  those  movements  which  have  promoted  the 
elevation  of  the  human  race,  what  do  jou  see  ?  In  the  estimation 
of  the  world,  madmbn.  And  the  contempt  they  have  attracted 
bj  their  folly  has  always  been  proportionate  to  the  grandeur  of 
iheir  enterprise,  and  the  generosity  of  their  intentions.  The  true 
heroes  of  humanity  have  always  been  crowned  by  that  insulting 
^jttttiet.' " 


Mr.  Buchanan  was  perhaps  the  very  first  person  on  either  side 
of  the  Atianiic,  who  had  the  hardihood  to  proclaim  that  a  country's 
legislation  should  have  in  view  its  working  classes  or  producers 
alone* — seeing  that  the  fact  that  the  other  classes  are  above  the 
necessity  of  labour,  shows  that  they  can  take  care  of  themselves. 
.The  knowledge  is  bejpnning  to  dawn  on  minds  open  to  honest  con- 
viction, (if  they  only  dared  to  express  it  to  themselves  and  others) 
.that  what  we  have  been  in  the  way  of  calling  the  interest  of  the 
.country,  is  often  the  iruin  of  its  working  classes;  whereas,  that 
which  is  for  the  interest  of  tlie  working  classes,  can  never  be  the 


*  Tin  Oobdea^Peel  berMj  beiag,  that  consamert  alone  thottld  be  legislated  for. 
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rain  of  a  cotmtry :  so  that  Mr.  Bachanan's  proposal  is  seen  to  be 
the  only  philosophical  one,  that  our  role  should  be  to  make  sure  of 
the  well-being  of  our  masses,  as  the  first  object  in  the  politics  of 
every  country , — no  understanding  that  producers  form  the  great- 
bulk  of  the  consumers,  and  that  it  is  as  producers,  their  greater 
interest  lies,  their  production  being  more  than  their  consumption, 
otherwise  it  would  be  unprofitable,  and  their  employment  would  at. 
once  cease. 

By  Ihe  following  quotation  it  will  be  seen  that  the  AmbrioaK 
Zollvbrbin's  benevolent  and  patriotic  principle  is  beginning  to  be 
appreciated  in  Britain,  as  being  the  guarantee  for  the  employment 
of  the  working  classes  of  the  mother  country. 

(^From  the  Annan  Observer  of  Fehraary^  1864.) 

Parliament  meets  to-day,  and  great  things  may  depend  on  its  first 
proceedings.  A  change  of  Ministry  is  a  not  improbable  event.  The 
firmness  of  the  Premier  and  the  position  of  Denmark  render  ii 
mdeed  highly  probable.      Who  are  to  succeed  the  present  men  ? 
Lord  Derby  and  Mr.  D'Israeli  ?    Great  and  deserved  as  their  fame 
IB  in  wars  of  words,  are  they  the  men  for  the  present  emergency  T 
Have  they  a  policy — ^a  policy  that  will  at  once  commend  itself  to 
the  masses  of  half-«tarved  workingmbn  in  the  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts, now  far  advanced  in  their  second,  and  many  in  their  third 
year  of  pauperism  and  parish  relief,  with  prospects  of  worse  coming 
better  ?  llave  they  a  policy  to  benefit  even  the  agricultural  labourers,, 
and  keep  them  from  flooding  out  of  England  and  Scotland  as  they 
are  doing  out  of  Ireland  ?    If  they  have,  let  them  declare  it ;  if 
they  have  not,  let  them  stand  aside.  In  that  case  they  can  do  good 
either  to  the  indoor  workers  or  the  outdoor  workers,  or  to  the  country 
at  large.  They  may  consider  themselves  bound  m  honour,  by  pledges 
pven  more  than  six  years  since,  to  abstain  from  following  their 
better  judgments.     If  so,  let  their  conscientious  scruples  be  res* 
pected ;  but  let  them  make  way  for  men  not  unhappily  pledged  a& 
they  are.      Surely  if  such  men  are  rightly  sought  for  they  will  be. 
found. 

Old  Toryism  is  palsied — hopelessly  so.     Whi^sm  is  much  the- 
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same — ^hopefully  so.  Badicalism  waits  only  the  capture  of  tiie 
Daanewerky  and  the  apotheosis  from  Downing  Street  of  Lord 
Palmerston  to  bring  forth  "  reforms"  in  litters — ^base  ^elps  of 
Birmingham,  Rochdale,  or  Manchester  kennels — abolition  of  pri- 
mogeniture, abolition  of  entails,  abolition  of  the  law  of  hypothec, 
abolition  first  of  church  rates,  then  of  church.  As  for  peerage  and 
royalty,  such  as  they  are,  treat  them  according  to  circumstances — 
the  one  may  be  made  as  harmless  as  the  other.  Before  all  other 
^ells,  however,  let  there  be  a  great  extension  of  the  franchise,  if 
ihat  be  thought  compatible  with  the  supremacy  of  the  powers  that 
really  be,  and  rule  those  that  only  seem  to  be ;  otherwise  a  smaller 
extension  of  the  franchise ;  but  in  either  case  an  extenaon  specially 
directed  against  present  landed  interests — an  extension  professedly 
liberating  the  people,  but  in  reality  binding  them  with  tighter  and 
more  subtle  chains. 

Reform,  extension  of  the  franchise,  &c.,  &c.,  captivating  {dirases, 
l)ut  impotent  to  procure  the  big  loaf  which  Free  Trade  promised  to 
get,  but  failed  in  getting.  Tet  they  will  be  listened  to  again,  if  real 
l>enefits  are  not  offered  to  the  people  in  their  stead. 

Thanks  to  Free  Trade,  old  Toryism,  or  even  old  Conservatism,]* 
now  impossible.  True  Conservatism  must  outbid  Radicalism — ^mnst 
offer  to  honest  industry  palpable  benefits  instead  of  plausible  but 
lying  promises. 

What  has  true  Conservative  statesmanship  got  to  offer  to  the 
workmen  who  are  willing  to  work?  One  thii^ — which  is  worth  ten 
times  all  the  nostrums  that  Radicalism  ever  has  offered  or  can  oflbr, 
were  they  all  realized  and  made  the  law  of  the  land — viz.,  the  open- 
ing of  the  British  colonies  as  fields  for  all  kinds  of  honest  industry. 
And  that  is  the  sole  policy  by  which  the  workmen,  agricultural  and 
manufacturing,  can  be  peaceably  elevated  from  their  present  noto- 
riously downtrodden  state.  Radical  statesmen  won't  offer  titai. 
They  can't.  It  goes  against  their  Confession  of  Faith  in  what  has 
been  called  ^'  the  gospel  of  enlightened  selfishness."  It  would 
make  what  they  call  their  hands  really  free,  which  is  the  very  last 
thing  thoy  would  like  to  see.  Ay,  but  will  it  not  make  the  agricul- 
tural  workman  really  free  too  ?  and  how  will  landlords  and  furmen 
like  that  ?    It  ufUl  make  these  workmen  free  too,  and  some-^et  us 
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liope  not  all,  or  even  a  majority-— of  the  landlords  and  farmers  may 
Wiink  each  liberty  eiceesive,  and  quietly  argue  that  it  is  not  des^ 
rable  for  the  sake  of  the  working^people  themselves ; — as  the  master 
manufactorers,  and  the  merchants,  and  the  bankers,  and  moneyed 
iAen,  or  the  bulk  of  them,  together  with  all  their  organs  of  tfie 
press,  will  loudly  and  fiercely  argue  that  it  would  ruin  the  poor 
operatives,  whom  they  have  pitied  so  much  and  jntused  so  much  for 
their  noble  patience,  and  consoled  so  much  with  hopes  of  the  good 
times  coming.  Commg  ! — these  have  been  coming  any  time  these 
iwo  years — ahd  yet  are  they  not  as  far  off  as  they  seemed  two  years 
ago  ? — nay,  farther,  for  is  it  not  now  nothing  but  Surat !  Surat  { 
Burat ! — nothing  but  the  detested  Surat ! — and  not  enough  of  that 
for  the  operatives  to  work  at,  and  prevent  sinking^themselves  deeper 
in  debt  ? 

BUT  IS  NOT  THE  FIELD  OF  THE  BRITISH  COLONIES 
BEALLT  OPEN  BOTH  TO  MANUFACTURING  AND  AGRI- 
CULTURAL WORKMEN  ?*  If  not,  where  is  the  obstacle?  The 
obstacle  has  always  had  a  fine  name ;  formerly  it  was  called  Pro- 
tection, now  it  is  called  Free  Trade ;  but  under  the  former  name  it 
was,  and  under  the  present  name  it  is,  a  stringent  monopoly.  And 
it  was  to  strengthen  this  monopoly,  to  extend  and  entail  the  divorce- 
ment of  manufactures  from  agriculture  in  the  colonies,  and  to  render 
inore  sure  and  expeditious  the  transference  of  land  in  Britain  from 
tiie  territorial  classes  to  the  moneyed  and  manufacturing  millionaires, 
Ihat  the  permanent  and  universal-peace-insuring  and  the  big-Ioaf- 
procuring  policy  of  Free  Trade  was  invented,  to  bring  upon  the  oper- 
atives and  the  people  at  large  the  strong  delusion  in  which  they 
believe,  and  under  which  they,  in  two  senses,  lie. 

In  conclusion  far  the  present  ^  Conservatism  in  England^  to  silc- 
ceed  to  plaecj  and  hold  it^  needs  to  encowrage  Conservatism  in  the 
eoUmieSj — needs  to  encourage  the  marriage  of  agriculture  with 
manufactures  there — which  can  be  done  only  in  one  way — the  way 
iy  which  alone  such  marriage  has  anywhere  been  consummated — 
m.,  by  protection  to  manufa^ures — cqloniaJ  protection.  And 
ihaty  to  he  effective^  must  be  large. 


*  Here  it  the  prinoiple  of  the  Aaierleui  ZollTereln. 
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FREir  TRADE  IN  MONEY,  THE  ONLY  FREE  TRADK 

WE  WANT. 

OB  FBOTECTION  THROUGH  THE  CUBRENCY,  THE  TRUE  PROTECnON  TO 
THE  HOLDERS  OF  BRITISH  COHMODniES,  STOCKS,  AUD  LABOUR— BEING 
A  BROCHURE  FUBUSHED  BY  MR.  BUCHANAN,  IN  LIVERPOOL,  IN  IMT^ 
WHEN  THE  MERCHANTS  SENT,  WHAT  HE  DEEMED,  A  CONTEMPTIBIJI 
MEMORIAL  TO  GOVERNMENT. 

Protection  to  the  Money  and  Currency  of  this  country,  which  are 
the  spinal  marrow  and  life's  blood  of  every  British  interest,  is  now 
loudly  demanded  ;  all  parties  now  seeing  clearly  the  vital  and  imr 
mediate  necessity  of  such  an  infusion  of  patriotism  (or  patriotic 
selfishness)  into  our  monetary  legislation  as  will  secure  just  protec- 
tion to  British  labour,  as  well  as  enable  Free  Trade  to  be  carried 
out  to  the  greatest  practical  extent — viz.,  to  an  extent  that  does  not 
lead  to  the  reduction  of  our  NATIONAL  EMPLOYMENT. 

Although  charity  must  not  end  at  home,  it  must  begm  there. 
Any  such  common  sense  course  is,  however,  far  from  being  the^ 
present  policy  of  this  nation,  for  we  give  the  foreigner  who  is  not 
charged  (in  import  duty  or  otherwise)  his  proportion  of  our  national 
'  burdens  the  same  nominal  price,  in  gold  at  the  untaxed  price,  as 
Englishmen  who  have  to  deduct  from  their  price  more  than  25  per 
cent,  paid  by  them  in  taxes  directly  and  indirectly.  The  crueltj. 
of  this  to  our  own  people  arises  from  want  of  ^^  Protection  to  the 
Currency."  To  the  extent  British  taxes  and  profits  are  added  to 
British  prices,  our  manufactures,  freights,  &c.,  become  dearer  than 
gold,  which  is  fixed  at  the  untaxed  and  profitless  foreign  or  natural 
value,  so  our  gold  is  exported ;  thus  causing  not  only  wide-spread 
desolation  throughout  the  land,  but  enabling  the  foreigner  to  bring 
back,  say  a  third  more  commodities  than  otherwise  he  could,  to 
compete  with  British  labour,  for  (through  our  insane  le^slation)  he 
is  in  the  foreign  market  enabled  to  sell  his  Bill  at  par  mstead  of  at 
26  per  cent,  discount.  The  present  system  in  fact  affords  a  pr<h 
Uetwn  to  the  foreigner  to  the  extent  of  25  per  cent,  (or  whatever 
our  taxation  amounts  to).  The  foreigner  ought  to  get  the  same 
curtailed  quantity  of  gold  (which  he  takes  abroad  as  a  commodity^ 
not  as  a  money),  as  the  F^g^^^^"**"  gets  of  commoditieain  excfaanga^ 
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for  that  flame  amount  of  gold,  or,  in  other  words,  the  foreigner 
ought  to  be  paid  in  pounds  as  depreciated  as  the  Englishman's 
pound  is  (measured  in  the  commodities  which  the  Englishman  geta 
for  the  price  of  his  wheat  or  the  amount  of  his  fireight  list.) 

KONETART  REFQKM  THB  VITAL  CONSIDERATION  FOR  HOLDERS  OF  COll^ 
MOOrriBS  AND  STOCKS.  WHILE  IT  IS  THB  GREAT  KEANS  OFFROTECTIOV 
TO  BRITISH  LAfiOUa 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Liverpool  Standard. 

Liverpool,  26th  May,  1851. 

Sir, — Agreemg  entirely  with  Mr.  Duncan's*  principle  of  paper 
or  emblematic  money,  I  am  also  persuaded  that  a  day  will  suddenly 
arrive  when  almost  every  man  in  Liverpool  will  be  anxious  to  join  a^ 
Eftonetary  expostulation/  with  the  Government  and  the  Legislature. 
I  think,  however,  that  any  sort  of  paper  money,  properly  secured-^ 
will  be  found  as  good  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  mercantile 
panic  as  any  other,  (although  the  plan  of  Mr.  Duncan,  the  issue  of 
government  notes,  would  of  course  reduce  taxation  to  the  extent  of 
the  interest  on  the  circulation  of  the  government  paper)  ;  and  my 
object  is  now  to  sBow  haw  small  a  change  in  our  monetary  legisla* 
tion  is  required  to  save  the  holders  of  commodities  and  stocks. 

THE  TRUE  PROTECTION  TO  BRITISH  LABOUR,  AND 
THE  ONLY  POSSIBILITY  OF  CARRYING  OUT  FREE 
TRADE,  MUST  ARISE  FROM  OUR  GIVING  THE  FO- 
REIGNER  IN  OUR  MARKETS  DEPRECIATED  POUNDS, 
SEEING  THAT  WE  MUST  GIVE  HLM  THE  SAME 
NUMBER  OF  THESE  POUNDS  AS  WE  GIVE  TO  OUR 
OWN  AND  OUR  COLONIAL  PRODUCERS,  WHOM  WE 
PAY  IN  GOODS  DEPRECIATEDt  BY  TAXATION ;  for 
instance,  the  American  and  Englishman  get  the  same  nominal 
pice  for  the  same  quality  of  wheat  in  the  Liverpool  market,  but 

*  JonAtbfto  Dnncao,  Biq.,  of  London,  wai  at  that  time  leetaring  on  MoneT' 
im  Liverpool. 

t  Tbej  get  leee  in  quemHtjf  to  the  extent  prices  have  taxation  added  to  tbem ; 
and  if  taxation  eannot  be  added  to  price,  it  mott  become  a  deduction  firott 
waget. 


ihe  latter  is  paid  in  British  goods,  whose  prices  include  ibe  beav^ 
lAxatioD  of  this  empire,  as  well  as  our  enormous  local  burdens,  whiU 
the  American,  instead  of  getting  paper  money,  which  will  buy  gold 
^t  a  British,  or  enhanced  price,  of  £6  per  ounce,  gets  paper  money 
which  he  can  convert  into  gold  at  the  foreign  or  untaxed  price  of 
£4  per  ounce,  so  that  instead  of  selling  his  bill  in  New  York  (fqr 
abt^  proceeds  of  his  wheat)  for  25  per  cent,  discount,  or  for  £75, 
he  sells  it  at  £100* ;  and  thus  he  can  bring  back  26  per  cent, 
more  wheat^  to  oppose  the  British  agriculturist,  than  the  latter  got 
in  British  commodities  in  exchange  for  his  wheat.  It  is  thus  clear 
that  though  they  got  the  sam^  nominal  amount  in  money ,  they  did 
not  get  the  same  quantity  of  commodities  for  tiie  wheat  Sold  in  the 
Liverpool  market.  It  is  a  very  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  this 
hardship  to  our  home  agriculturist  would  be  reduced  by  our  being 
able  to  induce  the  Americans  to  takemanu&ctured  goods  to  tht 
fbll  amount  of  the  produce  they  send  us.  On  the  contniTy,  the  fiid 
is,  tiiat  the  proceeds  of  the  American  wheat  sold  in  Liverpool,  tv 
which  I  have  alluded,  would  in  every  case  be  accounted  for  in 
pounds  sterlbg  worth  the  same  invariable  weight  of  gold :  and  the 
American  would  actually  be  able  to  compete  more  sucoeBBfuUy  wiA 
the  British  farmer  the  more  goods  go  to  America  from  Manchester^ 
Birmingham,  and  Glasgow,  as  this  would  turn  the  exchanges  moii* 
in  favour  of  England,  and  thus  give  him  more  money  in  New  York 
for  his  bill  on  Liverpool  for  £100  sterling.  But  even  the  Afim- 
<ihester  men  begin  to  see  that  the  blighting  efifect  upon  prices,  of 
our  present  unpatriotic  money  law,  is  no  less  detrimental  to  out 
manu&cturing  than  it  is  to  our  agricultural  population.  Any  one 
'Can  easify  see  this  who  is  aware  that  the  prices  of  our  manuCBtcturei 
both  fer  home  and  foroign  trade  are  dictated,  in  the  long  run,  by 
the  price  which  the  foreigner  is  willing  to  give  us  for  our  surplH^ 
production ;  such  a  person  must,  with  tiie  least  consideration,  hsTS 
no  difficulty  in  seeing  that  gold  at  a  fixed  ftc^eign  price  becomes  an 
iniquitously  false  standard  of  vdlue,  to  the  extent  any  taxation  or 
_ — t  ,  II  ■  ' 

*  Indeed  he  lells  hU  bill  at  £109  to  £110  when  the  ezobangei  between  tB^ 
eoviitrieB  are  at  psx ;  but  tbii  aritee  from  ibe  Anerkaoi  hating  pnolccM  Utttr 
•civfefiey,  Iqr  making  the  lOTereiga  a  legal  leild^  with  them  at  a  price  which  It 
npwardi  of  9  per  cent,  higher  than  it  is  a  legal  tender  at  in  Bngland.  « 
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^loStB  aa^  added  to  the  price  of  British  prodaotioDS.    I  have  often 
l^fore  shown  how  it  is  onlj  when  things  in  this  country  are  as  de<- 
Itressed  as  gold  at  ^4  the  oz.  that  the  foreigner  prefers  taking 
British  goods.    He  then  gets,  say  80s.  for  20  bush,  wheat,  and  has 
ehmce  of  a  remittance  is  between  80  yards  of  cloth  at  Is.,  or  one 
ounce  of  gold  for  80s. ;  but  when  a  good  state  of  the  home  trade 
^▼es  him  100s.  for  his  wheat,  he  can  get  an  ounce  and  a  quarter 
of  gold,  whilst  he  finds  the  cloth  also  so  advanced  in  price  that  he 
HUB  of  it  get  no  more  than  80  yards  as  before  (the  cloth  rises  in 
price,  and  the  g<dd  rises  in  quanUty!)  The  foreigner's  taking  the  gold 
not  only  reduces  the  employment  of  our  artisans,  but  throws  the 
home  trade  into  confusion,  the  export  of  gold  always  having  the 
^ect  of  extirpating  our  currency  and  bank  facilities.     Thus  it  is 
that  we  denounce  a  low  fixed  price  of  gold  as  a  gross  iigustice  to 
British  industry,  while  we  would  wonder  that  it  should  have  been 
allowed  to  exist  since  1819,  did  we  not  see  that  under  the  old  pro- 
tective system  (up  to  1846),  our  general  exports  were  kept  above 
our  general  imports,  so  that  foreigners  could  not  actually  remaps 
our  gold ;  they  even  then,  however,  had  the  advantage  of  us  in 
selling  dear  to  us  when-  things  were  prosperous  here,  while  thej 
had  it  in  their  power  to  take  a  draft  on  their  own  Cuuntry  at  the 
low  exchange  of  sovereigns  at  £8  17s.  10]^d.  the  oz. — which  in 
America  being  a  l^al  tender  at  9  per  cent,  higher,  will  make  our 
now  low  prices  9  per  cent,  betfcer  to  the  American  as  compared 
with  the  nominal  price  of  his  commodity  in  America.    And  we 
taMe  all  our  industrial  evils  to  Peel's  having  in  1819  made  money 
X  foreign  interest  in  the  state — ^an  interest  to  which  the  distress  oi 
all  others  is  prosperity  (^^deamess  of  money !")  and  Peel's  system 
•of  free  imports,  while  money  remains  a  foreign  commodity,  at  a  low 
foreign  price,  we  view  as  equivalent  to  depressing  Englishmen  to 
the  level  in  remuneration,  and  below  the  level  in  comfort,  of  the 
foreign  serf  or  slave — regardless  of  the  habits  of  John  Bull  or  of 
his  circumstances,  as  having  to  support  an  expensive  Government, 
Church,  and  National  Debt,  with  local  and  corporation  burdens 
amounting  to  about  as  much  more. 

I,  however,  think  it  best  to  throw  my  views  into  the  shape  of  a 
memorial,  as  this  is  the  form  in  which  they  may  come  to  be  wanted; 
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Bad  reflectioQ  has  shown  me  that  a  monetary  movement  will  be 
more  effectoallj  and  quickly  made  by  us  a«  a  eommunitff  than  aB 
Bn  association  or  league,  while  tlua  would  also  have  the  advantage 
of  preventing,  for  the  present,  any  rencounter  of  particular  men*9 
former  antipathies  on  other  questions,  such  as  Free  Trade  and 
Protection,  if  not  of  disarming  such  hostilities,  about  mere  nominal 
differences  of  opinion,  in  the  future,  among  all  men  who  have  no 
interest  in  party  or  fection. 

We  may  be  divided  into  two  great  classes :  there  is,  first,  the 
men  who  have  hitherto  had  their  character  mainly  as  a  means  of 
supporting  their  families ;  second,  the  men  who  have  large  realized 
C€qntal.  The  former  class  cannot  (now  that  there  is  a  perpetual 
eheapemng  going  forward)  be  expected  to  stand  the  losses  which 
are  common ;  and  they  cannot  hereafter  be  trusted  by  the  Bankers, 
who  have,  therefore,  to  give  their  money  cheap,  although  it  is  not 
plentiful,  to  the  diminished  number  of  bidders  for  their  discounts 
(comprised  in  the  s3cond  class).  The  second  class,  to  whom  I  have 
alluddd,  of  our  merchants,  see,  too,  that  their  ruin  is  only  delayed — 
the  same  class,  or  the  capitalists,  among  the  manufacturers  being 
already  anxious  to  throw  their  capital  out  of  co-operation  with  labour, 
seeing  that  ^^  wages  of  labour"  cannot  in  their  downward  course  be 
made  to  keep  pace  with  the  decline  in  prices^  so  that  there  are  now 
no  ^^  wages  of  capital."  All  these  men  of  capital  must  in  the  mean 
time  continue  to  reduce  their  means,  and  in  their  turn  will  be  over- 
thrown when  the  Bankers  come  to  lose  their  credit  (which  b  the 
chief  thing  Bankers  lend  to  the  public) — a  thing  inbvitablb 
under  our  present  money  law,  whenever  gold  comes  into  demand 
for  exportation,  as  from  gold  not  being  allowed  to  rise  in  pice  even 
when,  being  scarce,  it  has  risen  in  valie^  money  has  to  be  made 
scarce  and  dear  by  the  Bank  of  England,  as  in  1847,  this  being  the 
only  means  of  crushing  down  prices  of  commodities  to  the  point 
tiiat  will  express  the  difference  between  the  value  and  the  friee  of 
gold.  Tho  foreigner  then  gets  more  money  for  his  gold,  by  the 
poor  man  being  thus  driven  to  give  more  of  his  time  and  labour  for 
the  same  money ;  and  till  this  point  is  reached  it  is  (under  our 
Bnpatriotic  money  law)  the  foreigner's  interest  to  take  our  g(dd, 
leaving  our  manufactures,  causing  in  this  way  commerciBl  paokt 
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«ad  unirersal  bankrapicy.  The  present  eheapneis  is  tiiat  self-same 
mir$e  to  the  com  nunity  wUch  Mr.  Huskisson  pointed  oat  in  the 
great  speech  which  he  made  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  18(h 
of  April,  1826,  against  a  redaction  of  prices  arismg,  not  from 
increased  abundance,  bat  from  decreased  ability  to  consume  mano- 
fiu^tures;*  but,  nevertheless,  and  although  I  am  a  protectionist 
(except  where  I  can  get  twthrided  Free  Trade),  I  would  not  recom- 
mend  the  poor  man  to  submit  to  protection  through  the  Custom- 
house at  present,  or  ever  again  to  allow  his  interests  to  be  tossed 
about  as  the  mere  foot-ball  of  contending  political  parties.  Having 
got  the  ^^  cheap  loaf,"  our  population  should  stick  to  it  till  it  is 
gradually  raised  in  price  simultaneously  with  their  wages,  and  with 
the  prices  of  all  other  commodities,  in  the  only  legitimate  and  per- 
manent way — viz. :  by  means  of  free  trade  in  money;  and  it  seems 
to  me  that  it  is  clear,  from  the  late  report  of  the  London  Association 
for  Protection  to  British  Industry,  that  the  protectionists  having 
come  to  see  that  ^^  free  trade  in  money ''  is  virtually  ^^  protection 

*  The  followtDg  are  Mr.  Haskisson'i  words : 

**  I  am  the  first  to  declare  my  cooriction,  that  if  from  any  circnmstaaeei  the 
price  of  wheat  were  at  this  moment  to  he  redaced  materially  helow  what  it 
now  is,  there  is  nothing  which  could  more  contribute  to  aggrarate  the  existing 
tiistress,  and  to  take  away  the  best  chance  of  early  relief.  Sir,  I  say  this 
adfisedly.  I  say  that  the  present  average  price  of  wheat  is  one  which  conld 
not,  in  my  opinion,  be  materially  lowered  without  producing  more  of  suflTering 
than  of  relief  to  all  classes  of  the  community.  If  the  house  could  suddenly 
and  materially  reduce  the  price  of  all  necessaries  of  life,  so  far  from  relieving, 
it  wonld  only  aggravate  the  general  distress.        •        •        •        •        • 

*'  Cheapness,  without  a  demand  for  labour,  is  a  symptom  of  distress.  Cheap- 
ness always  prevails  where  enterprise  is  at  a  stand.        •        «        •        • 

"  I  admit  that  if  unlimited  foreign  imports,  which  the  war  has  suspended, 
were  now  again  allowed,  bread  might  be  a  little,  though  a  very  little,  cheaper 
than  it  now  is  for  a  year  or  two.  But  what  would  follow?  The  small  Ikrmer 
would  be  ruined ;  improvements  would  everywhere  stand  still ;  inferior  lands 
BOW  producing  corn,  wonld  be  given  up  and  return  to  a  state  of  waste ;  ths 
home  consumption  and  brisk  demand  for  all  the  various  articles  of  the  retailer 
(which  have  so  much  contributed,  even  during  the  pressure  of  war,  to  ths 
prosperity  of  our  towns,  and  especially  of  those  which  are  not  connected  with 
manufisictnres  or  foreign  commerce)  would  rapidly  decline ;  farming  servants, 
and  all  the  trades  which  depend  on  agriculture  for  employment,  would  bt 
tiirown  out  of  work,  and  the  necessary  result  of  the  want  of  work  would  bt 
Hutt  wages  would  fall  even  more  ra^ly  than  bread." 
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to  oomiDodities  and  wages,"  will  now  be  willing  to  confine 
present  movement  to  the  atteiament  of  ^^  the  reform  of  the  coi^ 
rencj"— raising  no  questions  about  increased  customs  duties,  ov 
about  ihe  navigation  laws,  till  it  is  seen  how  far  nnmetarj  reform 
will  go  to  carry  out  their  patriotic  view  of  preventing  our  national 
enjoyment  being  given  away  to  foreigners. 

Mr.  Duncan's  principle  of  money  is  no  doubt  correct,  and  the 
pnblic  are  infinitely  indebted  to  him  for  his  ^gantic  and  self^ 
laenficing  efforts  to  popularize  a  great  principle ;  we  may  even 
fidmit  that  had  we  to  originate  a  system  in  a  new  country,  his  plan^ 
or  details,  might  be  what  we  would  adopt ;  but  surrounded  as  we 
ave  by  circumstances  and  prejudices  in  favor  of  gold  as  tiie  securi^ 
of  the  circulation  (if  not  as  the  standard  of  value),  the  mercantile 
oommtmity  must  tell  Mr.  Duncan  plainly  that  we  cannot  submit  to 
any  sudden  revolution  of  our  monetary  system,  especially  as  we 
see  tiiat  we  can  attain  his  principle  of  paper  money  as  well  throu^ 
the  present  machinery  of  the  Bank  of  England,  as  is  shown  in  the 
memoriiJ  subjoined.  We  must  first  secure  paper  money  tiurough 
our  present  bank  system ;  and  when  this  is  done  most  of  us  will 
have  no  objection  to  see  Mr.  Duncan's  system  of  GK)vemment 
paper  money  established  alongside  of  it^  and  gradually  supplanting 
it,  to  the  extent  the  public  get  confidence  in  taxation  notes,  or  t9 
the  extent  these  displace  the  circulation  of  the  present  banks. 

Yours  respectfully, 

A  LiYEOPOOL  Mbbchant. 


BKETCH  OP  A  MEMORIAL  TO  THE  QUEEN  AND  THB 
OTHER  BRANCHES  OF  THE  LEGISLATURE. 


ThB  MrMOBEAL  or  THB  UirOBRSieHSD  MBROHANTe  OF ^ 

Sbbwbih — 

That  it  has  become,  and  is  duly  becommg  more  and  more^ 
jp^fully  apparent  that  they,  in  commoa  with  all  holders  of  qojo^ 
modities  and  stocks,  have  been  disabled  by  le^qbtioii  from  aiy^ 
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Mukrcd  over  their  own  and  tiieir  faimliee'  proapeets  in  I3»*^1^ 
poBiiian  of  the  Bank  of  England,  instead  of  the  state  of  Kitisli 
markets,  being  what  noir  eontrols  prices  and  wages,  and  dietates 
Hm  £Eite  <^  every  merchant  and  e?erj  man  connected  wiA  biudness 
orstoclDB. 

That  certain  and  speedy  mia  to  the  Bank  of  Snghmd,  sa  well 
as  every  Briiash  interest,  is  inevitable— -as  these.are  b^ing  crushed 
between  the  contradictory  principles  of  British  Iegislation«*-Ottr 
Money  laws  basing  all  our  national  confidence  or  bunbing  on  the 
presence  of  gold  in  the  Bank  of  England^  iriiile  our  systan  pf  free 
imports  is  perpetually  leading  to  the  diminution  of  that  basis^  and, 
as  a  necessary  consequence,  of  that  confidence. 

That  to  save  this  country  from  general  bankruptcy  and  univer- 
sal nun  in  all  its  interests,  the  principles  of  British  le^iation  must 
be  reconciled,  or  made  uniform,  by  the  monopoly  to  gold,  and  the 
restrictions  on  the  establishment  of  new  banks,  being  made  to  foljow 
the  fate  of  all  other  monopolies — which  can  easily  be  effected  as 
legards  the  details  when  once  the  wisdom  of  Parliament  shall  have 
become  abve  to  Ae  necessity  of  this ;  for  the  Act  of  1819  has  onijji 
to  be  so  far  altered  99  to  do  atoaj/  with  gold  aa  a  ftandardy  wkUa 
relmninff  Ua^th^  security  of  the  circulation;  and  the  Act  ef  1844 
Heed  net  be  fiyrther  changed  than  to  adflok  of  new  bankaof  issue 
being  eetahlishod  under  similar  restrictions  or  aecnrities  to  the 
{vesentones. 

Uie*  the  detaiU  ef  the  new  meaenre  need  not  be  sBtore  cooplK 
sated  than  as  Mews:- The  Act  of  1819  baa  on^  to  b^  so  far 
dbanged.as  to  make  Bonk  of  England  notes  a  legal  tender  at  its 
fw»  cennter,  as  th^y  at  present  are  elsewhere^  to  the  extent  of  tha 
14  millions  owing  by  the  g{Mreniiaenif  and  the  amount  of  specie  i% 
ita  ¥anltsr-^  Jtihmkf  howcvcTy  bw^  baumi  chfWM  ntver  to  reduce 
As.  spercMf  ufuinr  a  cerUdn  poinJtf  ««y  foi^rtoff^  miUiom  ;  and  tht 
▲eteC  1844  has  en^  to  be  extended  aoa%  to  aUaw  of  ne^w b'tniO'^ 
yhoee  iwies  mij^t  Ke  confined  to  two^thirda  the  axnouAt  of  certain 
jpnUm  aeeorities  (to  he  speeified  by  the  Act  of  Barliamsnt),  lodgfi^ 
tpik  tlw  gDvenuMnJ^and  w  09  to  aUow.  the  Bcnf^  ^  JS^^gi(m4f 
gnd  aU  other  Banks^  to  issue  one^pound  notes. 

^  P/nmfifiel  peni^  m  thft  U10  vitaM9  QaM0<iQf9A9  ^  em  c^si^Qefcial 
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le^lation;  any  considerable  measure  of  prosperity,  or  rise  in 
prices,  causes  the  deepest  distress,  bj  making  it  the  interest  of 
the  foreigner  to  take  away  onr  gold  ;  and  if  some  such  step  as  the 
foregoing  is  not  taken  in  time,  there  will  be  a  repetition,  in  a  mors 
i^ravated  and  permanent  form,  of  the  panic  of  18:17 ;  and  the 
Liverpool  memorial  of  October,  1847,  be  it  remembered,  was  in 
ihe  following  humiliating  language ;  asking  from  an  individual  as  n 
favour  what  they  should  demand  from  the  law  as  a  right,  viz.,  thai 
leg'islation  shall  not  enable  the  foreigner  to  invade  the  sanctity  of 
their  personal  concerns : — 

^^  To  the  Right  Honourable  the  Lord  John  Jtusselly  First  Lord  of 
Her  Maije$ty^9  Tr^^asury^  the  Memorial  of  the  Undersigned 
Bankers^  Merchants^  Traders^  and  others^  Inhabitants  of 
Liverpool^ 

*<  Shbwsth, — 

^^  That  your  memorialists  beg  respectfully  to  represent  to  your 
lordship  the  present  deplorable  condition  of  the  trade,  commerce, 
and  manufactures  of  the  country,  and  the  imperative  necessity  for 
such  immediate  relief  as  it  may  be  in  the  power  of  the  government 
to  afford.  Produce  of  every  description  is  only  saleable  in  smaD 
quantities  and  at  an  enormous  sacrifice.  Bills  of  Exchange  and 
tilie  most  valuable  securities  are  inconvertible  into  cash,  even  at 
great  depreciation,  except  in  the  moat  insignificant  amounts. 
Foreign  orders  for  produce  and  goods  cannot  be  executed  fi>r 
want  of  the  customary  facilities  for  the  disposal  of  bills  drawtt 
against  them.  C'>nfidence  is  all  but  annihilated,  and  the  currency 
of  the  country  is  in  a  great  measure  withdrawn  and  hoarded. 

^^  It  is  needless,  on  this  occasion,  to  enquire  by  what  combination 
of  causes  this  lamentable  state  of  affairs  has  been  brought  about. 
A  crisis  of  unparalleled  severity  exists,  and  your  momorialisti 
believe  that  it  is  m  the  power  of  the  Government  to  allay  alarm 
and  restore  confidence,  by  coming  to  the  relief  of  the  commercial 
and  manufacturing  classes  by  a  temporary  advance  on  the  credit  tf 
the  country. 

(( Tour  memorialists  believe  tiiat  it  is  not  only  the  interest,  bol 
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iha  daty,  of  GoTernment  to  afford  relief,  inasmuoh  as  Aej  confi- 
dently believe  that  the  utter  prostration  of  the  manofiMtoring  and 
eommeroial  interests  cannot  otherwise  be  prevented,  whereby  ilia 
labouring  population  will  be  immediately  thrown  out  of  employment, 
mul  an  amount  qfrnitery  and  dutituiion  witne8$edy  unexampUdin 
ike  annals  o/the  otmntry. 

^*  Your  lordship  may  depend  upcm  us,  when  we  assure  you  that 
i^  the  present  pressure  be  not  removed,  merchants,  and  other 
traders  of  undoubted  respectability,  who  are  not  only  solvent  but 
rich,  and  who  have  merchandise  and  bills,  which,  under  ordinary 
drcumstances,  would  afford  easy  and  amjde  means  of  meeting 
engagements,  win  inevitably  be  compelled  to  stop  payment'' 
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TO  TEE  HON.   OBO.   BROWN. 

Sm,-^^^  I  Still  lire."  Your  attack  of  this  jnormng  has neUli^ 
fruflhed  nor  cowed  me.  You haye  overdone  your  work,  aodl^i^i^e 
juiwittmgljr  aflforded  an  excellent  opportunity  of  Bbowing  the  extes^ 
of  jour  Teracity,  and  the  conscientiousness  which  pervades  jc^^r 
igrpssest  personalities. 

^Our  quarrelyras  The  Leader  has  said^  was  not  begun  t^jrme. 
ITou,  or  jour  paper,  coouneneed  it.  During  the  last  twenty  months 
you  have  assailed  me  whenever  the  slightest  pretext  ooukt.be 
Jfound ;  and  since  July  last,  you,  or  those  for  whom  you  .are  respon- 
fible,  have  advertised  me^  as  ^^  Jeff.  Davia's  agent,"  with  H|iy 
^'  poekets  full  of  rebel  gold,"  and  sb  a  ^'.ministerial  hirelings" 
ready  forjpiiy  to  do  the  work  of  the  government  you  oppose.  I 
have  taken  no  direct  personal  notice  of  these  attacks,  partly 
because,  the  source  from  which  they  emanate  is  duly  appreciated 
pj  overy  man  whose  good  (q)iDion  I  care  to  have ;  partly  because,, 
'imtal.now,  jou  have  abstained  from  the  mention  of  my  name.  Your 
^de  in  this  jnoining's  Qlobe  changes  the  aspect  of  the  case.  I 
;un  now  honoured  by  your  unmistakeable  abuse,  and  you  thus  confer 
upon  me. a  right  tospeak  to  you,  of  you,  and  of  myself,  with  a  free- 
4om.which  in  ordinary  circumstances  would  be  inexcusable. 

I -am  not  afraid^  sir,  to  introduce  your  indictment,  and  perhaps- 
lOQght  to  thank  JOU  for  printing  your  accusations  in  a  shape  that 
Admits  of  Bfeci&e  reply.  Here  is  the  substantial  part  of  your  edi- 
•vtpnal.actiele : 

*<  (Btttvlor  puUic  land  patent  reaaons  Jeff.  Da^fs  iigent  iii^ 
have  remained  for  years  without  the  slightest  reference  being  made 
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bj  the  Globe  to  him  or  his  affiurs.  But  when  the  recogniied  orgtti 
of  the  Canadian  Government  became  the  mouth-piece  of  American 
shive-holden  and  the  stirrer  up  of  hate  and  discord  between  Canada 
and  the  neighbouring  Republic,  it  was  necessary  to  show  that  an 
emissary  firom  Kchmond  was  among  us  and  hit  the  helm  of  the 
paper.  When  citizens  of  standing  and  worth,  who  had  ever 
upheld  British  principles  and  British  Institutions,  were  denounced 
iii  Ths  LeaJkr  as  Republicans  lit  heart  and  enemies  ttf  their  t^oun- 
tiy — ^it  was  imposmble  to  keep  back  the  fSsust  that  the  man  who  so 
denounced  them  was  but  a  few  weeks  before  the  panegyrist  of 
American  Republicanism  and  the  paid  himling  of  Southern  Seces- 
fflonists.  When  gentiemen  were  denounced  by  name  in  the  Gk>vem- 
itieUt  organ,  and  pointed  atie  marics  fbr  public  insult  and  attack 
on  our  i^reets,  simply  because  they  Were  natives  df  the  Republic — 
\ttm  €ould  we  conced  that  (he  man  who  penned  tUid  iifcendiary 
fines  was  one  ^rtio  had  himself  found  refoge  firOni  his  nMbrtune  in 
that  same  Republic  ?  And  when  this  same  Mr.  ^heppard'  ventiirdl 
ib  denounce  all  and  sundry  because  they  did  not  bend  ddwn  to  his 
gods — ^how  was  it  possible  to  refrain  from  showing  from  the  dian*s 
liundred  Hariequin  changes  that  Uis  opinions  were  utteily  ^orffi* 
less  ?  But  a  iew  years  ago,  a  roatring  English  €har&t  and  editor 
of  a  Chartist  paper  in  England — then  agent  for  (he  settlement 
of  English  emigrants  in  the  Westem  States — then  a  defender'  of 
Railway  and  York  Road  Jtfbbing  in  tiie  Toronto  J^odfer— ^theh  eidi- 
tor  of  the  Washington  RepuUie^  which  breathed'  its  last  under'his 
tnaxdpulation — ^then  the  subsidized  eiGtor  of  (he  Hi^  Tdry  Toronto 
Colonift^  which  died  in  his  hands-^llien  a  fit  of  flatHofitoi  aatf 
avowal  of  conversion  to  the  views  of  (he  opposition — ^tiran  editdr'  df 
the  Hamilton  ZCmes,  which  speedily  withered  in  his  hanfls,  and  a 
jBerce  advocate  for  dissolution  of  tire  Canadian  TTiiion^— then  tb)» 
editor  of  the  slave-mongering  seceis^n  Walriiington  CihMlStviitniy 
which  he  soon  *  did  to  death' — ^(hen  a  secesrion  writer  at'Riclidiond 
— and  lastiy  editor^ifl-^ef  (ff  the  Toronto  £etftfer,  ezcrudstinj^y 
loykl,  eulo^stic  t>f  Jefierson  Davis,  '&stidSou8  on  buttons,  ^voii  tb 
regimentals,  and  deatii  on  Yankee  Railway  Managers;  Tkifltfslft 
Lecturers,  and  Yankeedom  in  general.  The  politicail  lecturer*  ttf 
^^Qoha-itiaii  moait be  vahiiUe^ iiid#sd--^aiidif  Ifr,  Btftfly iHO ddy 
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keep  him  at  the  desk  »  few  weeks  longeri  we  venture  to  predict 
that  not  even  the  York  Boad  revenue  will  Bave  The  Leader  from 
liie  fate  of  its  four  illnstrions  predecessors." 

Let  me  ask  you,  Mr.  Brown,  upon  what  pretence  of  proprietj^ 
yon  prefer  these  sweeping  charges.  To  complain  of  a  man's 
^  harlequin  changes ''  is  to  inonuate  that  the  author  of  the  com- 
plaint is  an  embodiment  of  consistency.  To  accuse  him  of  being  a 
<^  paid  hireling,"  is  to  suggest  the  inference  that  his  antagonist  is 
an  incarnation  of  disinterestedness.  To  sneer  at  him  as  the  subject 
of  <^  misfortune,"  is  to  excite  a  belief  that  the  individual  who  sneers 
has  been  blessed  witti  unvarying  prosperity.  Are  you  in  a  posi- 
iaon,  finr,  ihat  justifies  any  of  these  8U{qK)sitions  ?  I  do  not  press 
the  question  in  any  private  sense.  I  ads,  can  you  on  ^^  public  and 
patent "  grounds  aver  that  what  you  allege  to  be  sins  on  my  part, 
do  not  also  attach  to  your  own  akhis?  You  consistent !  Why,  if 
change  of  opinion  or  alliances  oonstitttte  a  harlequin,  you  are  a 
political  Grimaldi.  You  have  danced  round  the  ring  again  and 
again,  now  serving  Mr.  Baldwin,  anon  slandering  him — ^now  flat- 
tering Mr.  HiNCKS,  anon  decrying  him  as  worse  than  a  highway- 
man ;  at  one  time  consorting  with  tones  to  defeat  reformers — ^at 
another  working  with  the  Clear  Grits  for  the  extinction  of  con- 
servatism; for  a  season  libelling  Messrs.  Holton,  Drummonb, 
LsKiEnx,  Sandfekld  Maodonald,  and  Folbt — then  conciliating 
their  favour,  and  taking  them  to  your  anns  as  colleagues  in  the 
memorable  two-days'  cabinet.  There  is  no  limit  to  your  gyrations 
— ^no  end  to  what  you  choose  to  designate  inconsistency.  I  do  not 
suggest  that  these  changes  have  been  criminal.  In  the  old  country, 
with  iostitutions  fixed,  and  classes  and  parties  well  defined,  unvary- 
ing adherence  to  one  set  of  opinions  or  one  band  of  associates  is 
impossible;  and  it  is  still  less  so  in  a  province,  where  politics 
embody  not  so  much  of  principle  as  of  personalities,  and  where 
individual  mutations,  in  or  out  of  public  life,  occur  with  a  frequency 
unknown  elsewhere.  Here,  all  of  us  lie  down  sometimes  with 
strange  bedfellows ;  a,nd  it  has  been  your  lot  to  do  so  amongst  the 
rest.  Experience  should  render  you  tolerant  toward  others.  And 
since  you  would  resent  as  a  libel  the  allegation  that  your  alternate 
friendship  and  hostility  had  been  dictated  by  corrupt  motives,  I 
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may  insist  that  the  same  judgment  shall  be  meted  to  me  until  evi- 
dence be  found  to  prove  the  contrary.  At  least,  in  the  meantime, 
I  deny  your  right  to  arraign  me  for  inconsistency  ;  and  I  defy  you 
or  any  man  to  prove  that  in  any  change  I  have  made,  corrupt  or 
sinister  motives  are  discoverable.  Most  of  my  changes  have  been 
against  my  own  interest.  As  to  the  ^^  hireling  "  part  of  the  busi- 
ness, you  have  used  an  offensive  epithet  in  a  connection  which  you 
know  to  be  indefensible.  Any  payment  I  have  received  for  service 
rendered  has  been  legitimate ;  and  I  am  therefore  no  more  of  a 
^^  hireling  "  than  your  managing  editor,  Mr.  Gordon  Bbown,  or 
your  counsel,  Mr.'  Adam  Wilson,  or  any  other  person  who  in  the 
pursuit  of  a  lawful  avocation  receives  an  equivalent  for  skill  and 
labour  employed.  No  more  of  a  ^^  hireling,"  Mr.  Brown,  than 
you  were  willing  to  be  when  you  negotiated  with  Mr.  Hincks  for 
the  editorship  of  the  Montreal  Pilot;  and  not  half  so  much  of  a 
"  hireling  "  as  were  you  when  you  transferred  yourself  from  New 
York  to  Toronto  to  be  the  organist  of  the  Scottish  Kirk.  Nor  is 
it  seemly  in  you  to  talk  sneeringly  of  seeking  ^'  refuge  from  misfor- 
tune" in  the  republic.  One  Mr.  Brown  and  family  did  that 
under  circumstances  which  you  would  fSun  have  forgotten.  I  never 
did.  Neither  fraud  nor  misfortune  ever  compelled  me  to  seek 
"  refuge"  anywhere. 

And  now,  sir,  I  propose  to  look  in  detail  at  those  of  your  impu- 
tations which  more  particularly  affect  my  professional  character. 
Tour  aim  is  to  blast  it.  I  am  fortunately  able  to  show  that  you 
have  only  succeeded  in  traducing  it. 

"  But  a  few  years  ago,"  you  state,  **  I  was  aroaring  English  chart- 
ist, and  editor  of  a  chartist  paper  in  England."  The  same  state- 
ment has  been  circulated  before  by  the  minor  prints  of  your  party. 
It  is  not  true.  There  is  nothing  disgraceful  that  I  know  of  in  the 
honest  advocacy  of  ultra  political  reforms ;  and  we  have  the  testi- 
mony of  Mr.  Justice  Coleridge  as  to  the  profound  reading  and 
thought  which  were  exhibited  by  chartists  who  were  tried  before 
him  for  sedition.  It  would  not  be  difficult,  indeed,  to  find  amongst 
the  intelligent  working  classes  of  England  chartists  immeasurably 
your  superior  in  grasp  of  mind  or  familiarity  with  the  principles 
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that  underlie  political  discussion.  But  I  never  was  a  chartist,  and 
never  edited  a  chartist  newspaper.  On  the  contrary,  I  always 
opposed  chartism,  on  the  ground  that  whatever  evUs  and  wrongs 
exist  in  England  are  non-political  in  their  ori^ ;  I  publicly  opposed 
the  FsARaus  O'Connor  land  scheme  at  Newcastie-on-Tyne,  and 
afterwards  had  the  chartists  for  my  bitterest  enemies  in  a  movement 
in  which  I  engaged  at  Hull.  With  regard  to  the  press  in  England, 
an  enumeration  of  the  newspapers  with  which  I  was  editorially  con- 
nected will  establish  my  denial.  In  1839-40,  durmg  a  brief  residence 
in  the  west  of  Scotiand,  I  wrote  for  the  Ayr  Advertiser  y  a  moderate 
Whig.  From  1840  to  1848,  with  the  exception  of  afewmonths  inl843, 
I  was  employed  upon  the  Newcastie  Couranty  a  neutral  paper ; 
during  a  portion  of  the  period  representing  the  London  Daili/  News 
in  that  part  of  England,  and  during  the  panic  of  1837  contributing 
articles  upon  Peel's  Banking  Bill  to  the  London  Morning  Herald. 
From  the  spring  of  1848  to  the  date  of  my  departure  from  England 
in  the  spring  of  1850, 1  edited  the  Hull  Eastern  Counties  JSeraldy 
a  commercial  and  at  that  time  a  non-party  journal — a  journal  as 
far  removed  from  chartism  as  the  Ghbe  is  from  decency.  There- 
fore, Mr.  Brown — ^borrowing  a  saying  of  Junius — I  mil  not  call 
you  a  liar y  for  I  have  proved  you  one.  Next,  *^  agent  for  the  set- 
tiement  of  English  emigrants  in  the  Western  States."  A  Quix- 
otic affitir,  I  confess,  and  one  of  which  I  had  good  reason  to  repent. 
I  remember,  however,  that  though  my  judgment  may  have  erred, 
I  faithfully  carried  out  an  unprofitable  contract,  and  that  I  did  not 
terminate  the  agency  without  possessing  evidence  of  the  honest 
employment  of  every  shilling  entrusted  to  me. 

^'  Then  a  defender  of  railway  and  York  road  jobbing  in  %he 
Toronto  Leader^  Tour  chronology  is  at  fault,  Mr.  Brown. 
When  I  came  to  Canada  from  the  Western  States,  The  Leader  was 
not  in  existence  ;  and  in  1851 1  was  associated  with  yourself  upon 
the  CHohe — ^then  the  organ  of  the  Baldwin-Lafontaine  Ministry 
— ^until  my  removal  to  Washington  in  the  autumn  of  that  year. 

^^  Then  editor  of  the  Washington  Bepvilicy  which  breathed 
its  last  under  his  manipulation."  Again,  not  true.  The  BqpvbUc 
was  the  organ  of  the  Fillmore  administration,  and  when  Mr.  Fill- 
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MORE  vacated  the  presidency,  my  relations  wilii  fhe  Mepublie  ter* 
tiinated,  and  I  returned  to  a  farm  in  Flamboro\  The  BepvbUe 
Onflived  my  departure.  That  my  labours  as  one  of  its  editors  were 
satis&ctory  to  its  proprietors  is  established  by  evidence  which  is  at 
your  service  if  you  desire  to  examine  it.  I  may  refer  you  to  adhe- 
rents of  the  federal  cause,  not  Ckely  to  be  specially  partial  now-ar 
days  to  a  southern  sympathizer.  Mr.  Pike,  then  of  ilie  Tribune^  now 
federal  minister  to  tiie  Hague,  and  Mr.  Trttmak  Smith,  then  senator 
from  Connecticut,  held  strong  opinions  about  myself  and  the  MepulKcj 
which  modesty  will  not  suffer  me  to  repeat.  Your  friends,  Mr. 
Dana,  of  the  Tribune^  and  Mr.  Raymond,  of  the  TimeSy  may  also 
introduce  you  to  Mr.  John  0.  Sargent,  one  of  the  proprietors  of 
the  HepTiblicy  who,  I  am  sure,  will  convince  you  of  your  error.  Or, 
as  you  have  intimacies  at  Washington,  your  principal,  Mr.  Seward, 
may  readily  learn  from  another  of  the  proprietors,  Mr.  Oeorge 
Gideon,  whether  your  version  of  the  "  manipulation  "  or  mine  is 
correct ;  and  it  is  possible  that  Mr.  &ideon  may  feel  at  liberty  to 
tell  of  propositions  which  were  made  to  me  last  February,  wholly 
at  variance  with  your  allegation. 

"  Then  the  subsidized  editor  of  the  high  Tory  Toronto  Cohnixt^ 
which  died  in  his  hands."  Not  "  subadized,"  Mr.  Brown.  So 
far  from  having  profited  pecuniarily  by  the  editorship  of  the  Colo- 
nistj  I  lost  by  its  acceptance,  and  you  know  it,  sir.  You  know 
that  I  relinquished  a  good  position  in  the  office  of  the  Canada  life 
Assurance  Company,  which  I  had  held  four  years,  to  resume  a  con- 
nection with  the  press.  And  you  know  that  I  surrendered  the 
editorship  of  the  Colonist — under  circumstances  that  should  bring 
a  blister  on  your  tongue  and  a  blush  to  your  cheek  when  you  per^ 
vert  them  to  my  injury.  Others  do  not  forget,  though  you  may, 
the  service  you  received  from  me  as.  editor  of  the  Colonist.  You 
were  assailed  personally  upon  the  floor  of  parliament,  and  I  for- 
feited valuable  friendship  by  words  of  kindness  penned  in  your 
behalf.  I  was  not  then  aware  that  you  are  insensible  to  high  mo- 
tives and  deaf  to  honourable  appeals  ;  I  supposed  you  to  be  a  man 
capable  of  truth  and  fairness,  and  subject  to  their  influence ;  and 
I  wasted  good  feeling  by  stretching  to  you  a  generous  hand.  For 
the  moment  you  were  profuse  in  your  expressions  of  gratitude  ; 
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fbfA  those  irho  knew  jon  bettor  tb&a  I,  predieied  thai  the  gmtitude 
movli  provB  a  aham,  and  that,  ghould  the  pasitbas  be  Fovefsed,  joa 
utoold  om^  instead  of  help  me.  ^^  Tou  are  generous/'  sud  a  igen- 
tieman  to  me  on  tiie  morning  on -which  the  article  appeared,  ^'  to^ 
man  jAx>  has  not  a  spark  of  generocdty  in  his  nature  ;  joa  depra- 
'Caate  severe  attacks  upon  a  man  who  diowsno  mere j  to  his  c(ppo- 
^letits,  and  is  approaohable  oifly  widi  die  weapons  that  ai>e  used 
•i^gainst  a  bidlj."  My  friend  was  right,  and  I  wrong.  Had  I  been 
40  ?reU  acquamted  with  yon  as  I  am  now,  I  should  have  sidd  that 
Mr.  PowBLL  did  the  oonntry  good  service,  and  that  you  deserved 
Ab  castigktion  he  administered  to  you.  Please  accept  ttiis  as  my 
stetore  opinion,  and  as  &e  only  atonement  I  can  offer  for  the  foU^ 
<4r  treating  you  as  b  reputable  oi:;)onettt.  I  shall  not  be  gvull^  of 
dt  again* 

Moreover,  it  is  not  iro^  that  the  Cohniit  died  in  wy  handq. 
Jiighteen  months  after  my  separation  from  it,  its  then  editor,  Mr. 
O'Bribk,  indited  a  friendly  nodce  on  the  occasion  of  my  emaam- 
'pation  from  the  bondage  oi  the  GHabc. 

It  suits  your  convenience  to  pass  in  cnkince  my  counection  with 
^ur  journal.  I  am  not  surprised ;  for  the  man  who  in  1858 
-#(kight  my  services,  and  in  IStiO  published  my  praise,  now  attempts 
ilO'conveyanimpression  adverse  to  my  usefulness.  From  the  Baowir 
'df  to-day,  moitified  and  sour,  I  appeal  to  the  Bbo WK  of  Jaaaarj, 
.1860,  for  a  refutation  of  ilie  ealummes  now  heaped  upon  me.  The 
Mlowing  editorial  paragraph  from  the  Qlobe  of  Januai^  28tfi, 
1^0-— emanating  as  it  did  from  your  own  pen-^most  rendess 
^tteeessaiy  any  other  vindication  in  reference  to  proceeding^iprior 
4(0  tbatdate : 

*^  We  are  sure  -the  Reform  party  will  learn  with  pleaaurethat 
itfie  9antilton  Time9  is  about  to  be  {daoed  m  a  still  more  ^feient 
^petition  than  itr  has  enjoyed  yet ;  and  that  it  is  to  be  planed  under 
4ie  Editorial  ciiiie  of  Mr.  George  Sheppard,  who  for  eigfateeli 
itkmllis  past  has  been  connected  with  -ihisjomnud.  Mr.  Sheppard 
"iMl'bea  g^st  aoqtiisition  to  thepvess  of  Hamilton.  Heis'SD'ablb 
itSm  and  an  ezdellentwriter.  We  part  with  our  oMfreng  mih 
Mgi^jbtit  at  the  same  time  heartily  r^jotoe  that  he  is  abovt^lto 
-iMttie^i^  iMition  in  whiehr  be  ntejf  b<i  (tf^  essential^  aerviiQe  to^  ilto 
liberal  cause,  and  earn  new  laurels  for  himself." 
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How  happens  it,  ur,  that  a  writer  who  in  Januaiy,  1860, 
*^  a  great  acqidntion ''  to  a  newspaper,  one  who,  according  to  .yovr 
own  estimate,  was  capable  of '^  essential  aenrice,"  and  who  may  be 
•apposed  to  have  won  some  laurels  as  the  condition^precedent  of 
ihe  *^new  laurels"  yon  indicated; — ^how  happens  it,  I  ask,  thaA 
s^ch  an  one  is  now  vilified  by  the  Globe,  dandered  by  yoaraeif^ 
and  maligned  by  yonr  echoes  ?  I  shall  essay  an  answer  to  this 
question  bye-and-bye.  It  involves  a  litUe  bib  of  political  histoxy, 
and  I  desire  to  keep  it  distinct  from  the  strictly  personal  accoint 
which  I  am  endeavouring  to  settle  with  you. 

^^  Then  editor  of  the  Hamilton  Times,  which  speedily  withered 
in  his  hands."  My  severance  from  the  Times  arose  out  of  private 
matters,  with  which  neither  you  nor  any  man  has  a  right  to  meddle. 
I  only  know  that  it  did  not  ^^  wither,"  and  that  the  parties  wha 
•then  held  a  proprietary  interest  proposed  terms  with  a  view  to  my 
continuance.  Besides,  it  is  no  secret  that  the  Times  was  a  diarp' 
thorn  in  your  side.  Had  it  been  ^^  withering "  very  visibly,  yon 
would  not  have  employed  your  hounds  to  bark  at  it,  nor  would  yoji 
'have  reproduced  their  barking  in  the  Qlobe. 

**  Then  the  editor  of  the  slave-mongering  .secession  WaahingfeOA 
OtmstUnUion,  which  he  soon  did  to  death."  Are  you,  sir,  incsr 
.pable  of  aught  but  lying?  Or  are  you  stringing  together  lies  aodt 
guesses,  under  an  expectation  that  the  truth  will  never  overtake- 
them  ?  I  went  to  Washington,  not  as  editor  of  the  dmstituUmf 
,but  under  a  confidential  engagement  with  the  Breckenridge  Central 
^Committee,  and  maintained  that  relation  until  the  close  of  the  pre- 
Adential  campaign ;  the  invitation  which  took  me  thither  having 
proceeded  from  gentiemen  who  had  opportunities  of  knowing  ma 
wlulst  eounected  with  the  JRepuUie  seven  years  previously.  How 
my  services  were  appreciated  you  may  learn  through  the.  medium 
of  one  of  your  Washington  friends,  Mr.  Cameron,  Secretaiy  of 
(War ;  for  the  chairman  (^  the  Breckenridge  Committee,  Qoveimr 
'Stbvbns,  is  at  present  colonel  of  the  Highland  regiment,  ^d  )^ 
Jmows  better  than  any  other  person  exac^  what  I  did  at  Wask- 
iington.  During  last  winter,  I  contributed  daily  to  the  Qonstit/ih 
ilftttn,  but  I  was  not  responsible  either  for  its  conduct  or  its  &|i^ 
dlhak  Site  was  not  deatii,  as  you  allege^  but  removal  from  .Watt^ 
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lagCoQ  to  Montgomery,  tiie  cspital  of  the  Southern  Oonfederaeyt ' 
eobjeot  to  some  ammgement  made  by  Mr.  Browns,  the  proprietor, 
with  the  proprietors  of  one  ci  the  Montgomery  papers. 

^^  Then  a  secesrion  writer  at  Richmond."    Plainly,  another  lie, 
sir.    Mr.  DaItibIi,  of  tilie  Bxaminer^  offered  me  an  editorial  poei-^ 
tion  upon  that  journal,  which  I  declined ;  and  all  the  writing  I 
eyer  did  at  Richmond  was  as  cprrespondent  of  a  foreign  joumaL 
.My  present  conn^tion  with  Hke  Leader  is  hardly  a  fiiir  subject 
cf  remark.    I  am  acting  as  the  Mend  of  Mr.  Lindsbt,  who  was^ 
for  several  months  debarred  from  duty  by  illness,  and  whose  atten*- 
tion,  since  his  recovery,  has  .been  absorbed  in  domestic  affiurSi 
I^nt  as  mckness  did  not  exempt  him  from  the  assaults  of  the  Qlobe, 
I  cannot  reasonably  expect  tibat  you  will  be  considerate  or  even 
trutiifulin  referring  to  myself  as  his  substitute.    It  is,  however,^ 
salasfiictory  for  me  to  know,  as  I  do  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  BBAT7,<r 
that  smce  July  the  (nrculation  of  each  edition  of  The  Leadtr  haa 
largely  increased,  and  that  it  is  to-day  more  prosperous  and  mOrts 
bfluential  than  ever.    If  you  believe  what  you  have  been'  base 
enough  to  write,  you  would  pray  from  morning  till  night  im  my 
<^ontinuance  here.    And  it  is  because  you  are  aware  of  the  grow-' 
ing  power  of  The  Leader  j  and  of  the  odium  which  attaches'  to  the* 
OJobe  ae  a  Canadian  organ  of  the  Washington  government,  tfaai*^ 
you  seek  this  method  of  prejudicing  a  formidable  rival.    It  is  the- 
^k  of  a  coward,  as  false  as  he  is  contemptible. 

^  I  propose,  sir,  to  say  a  word  touching  your  general  aocusaiiOftf 
fliat  I  am  a  *^  hireling,''  available  by  any  party  who  may  pay  me } 
and  I  diall  agiun  place  yourself  against  yourself.  Tour  oonve^ 
nient  memory  may  not  recall  a  meeting  held  subsequent  to  the  8t 
Lawrence  Hall  Convention,  in  1859.  Mr.  Mowat  may  r^b^At 
your  m^nory,  if  at  fault.  It  was  aUeged,  you  are  aware,  thaft 
my  motion  for  ^^  pure  and  simple  dissolution,"  in  amendment  Ui 
j0nT  vag«e  resolution,  was'  in  pursuance  of  an  arrangement  be» 
tween  ourselves ;  and,  on  the  occasion  I  refer  to,  you  spoke  of  thef 
expression  of  this  idea  by  one  of  your  aoquabtances.  You  addled 
jour  reply^  which  was  something  like  this :  *^A  bargun  with  Sh  vs 
l^ARD  to  humbug  the  Convention  7  Prepostei^us !  If  I  wantM 
to  make  such  a  bargam,  he  is  about  the  litft  mah  I  dmdd  i^{i^ 
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to  fer  tiie  porpose.  He  is  too  unmanageable  for  tbat''  Yoia 
iiefefight,;Mr.  Brown.  There  was  no  compaotbetween as iitiheh 
Convention.  You  |ind  I  acted  independently  of  each  other,  m* 
Mr.  HobTO V  a^  testify.  Andjour  fiimiliority  with  me  hadtau^t 
jou'ibst'I  could  not. bo  readily  ^'managed ''  when  trickery  was  to> 
be  aooomplished.  Others  have  formed  tiiO'  same  estimate.  I  am^ 
asryou  describe  it'^'  cantankerous  ".when  gammon  is  on  the  board'. 
And'  I  submit,  therefore,  tiiat  by  your  own  testimony  I  am  acquit- 
tM  of  the  pliability  which  is  the  prime  element  in  tiie  compoBition> 
of  »  ^hireling."  I  have  changed  my  ground  often,  and  my 
affiances  more  tiian  once;  but  no  politician  in  or  out  ofOanodii 
Cfm  prove  that  any  of  these  changes  has  been  mercenary  in  its* 
origin.  I  have  avoided  fixedness  in  business  simply  because  I  am* 
iiiflenbly  resolved  to>  avoid  debt.  I  have  returned  Jrom  the  Ghri^ 
te*the  Moderate  ranks  eimtply  because  excellent  opp&rtunities  of  olh 
eervatien^  have  satisfied  me  that  the-  leaders  of  the  ultraistis  are- 
dishimesty  that  they  are  engaged  in  a  vulgar  scranMe  for  cffiee;, 
md  that  their  party  y.disorg(krized  as  it  isy  is  powerless  for  good. 

*Shere  is, a  wide  difference  between  those  who,  ISte  myself,  have 
been  9X  Washingtcm,  and  tilose  iriio,  like  yourself,  ^^  look  to  Warii- 
iBgton.'*  I  have  not  been  behind  its  scenes  witiiout  learning  some 
iseful  teasons.  I  went  prepossessed  in  favor  of  the  American 
8^«tem«  I  returned'  convinced  that  tiiat  system  is  rotten  to  the^ 
core  ;  convinced  that,  pi»eti.aQy,  it  is  vastly  inferior  to  the  Britaah 
^QStiiDi'-^thai  it  is  more  demondizing  both- to.  politicians  and  people 
-r^aad<.that  its  democracy  leads  to  but  one  alternative,  anarchy  or 
despotism.  Your  gentlemen  who  **  look  to  Wariimgtonj'*  on  tte 
olber  hand,  ignoring  the  teachings  of  the  past,  and  discardmg  tixe 
itrikkig  w^^K^gS'Of  the  present,  pernst  in  striving  to  force  €anaidii 
deiNi  tile  vapids  of  democracy,  that,  with  tiie  province  American** 
lied,  you'mttf  realizethe  gains  which  will  remain  beyond  your  readi 
so  long  as^he  people  of  Canada  cherish  attachment  to  tiie  mother 
iMid. 

The  mpeatedendeavoursyou Have  made  to  renderme  reeponstUa 
fbr  a' species  of  Canadian  Know-Nothingism*  are  almost  onworthj 
of  notice.  All  I  have*  done  has  been  to  direct  attention^  ta  the^ 
i^fi^hyeknnishyampolitic  temper  nMch  has  been  andyetis  dbplayedl 
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hj  northerners  whom  British  capitalists  have  invested  with  authoriiy 
over  others.    It  is  too  bad  that  upon  the  Northern  Riuhroad,  owned 
and  sustained  by  British  subjects,  only  Americans  have  had  a 
chance  of  employment  under  Mr.  Obakt.    He,  and  others  like 
him,  if  they  come  here  in  good  fiEuth,  should  evince  a  spirit  the  op- 
podte  of  that  which,  until  very  recently,  has  prevailed  in  the 
management  of  the  Northern  Railroad ;  and  if  ttiey  refuse,  they 
must  expect  criticism  and  censure.    Professing  as  you  do  strong 
British  feelings,  you  should  be  the  last  to  palliate,  still  leas  to  de* 
fend,  tfie  exdusiveness  in  which  many  Americans  amongBt  us  indulge. 
And  now,  Mr.  BboWn,  let  me  revert  to  the  question  mooted  in 
a  previous  part  of  this  letter.     Why  did  you  and  I  differ  7    Why 
did  we  separate  ?    An  article  which  I  sent  to  the  Mora  Ohaerverf 
and  which  appeared  in  its  columns  some  time  in  December,  1859, 
partially  furnishes  an  answer.    Having  found  a  constitutional  agi- 
tation more  awkward  than  you  anticipated,  you  sought  to  set  aside 
the  decifflon  of  the  'Convention,  or  to  thrust  upon  the  party  your 
own  version  of  the  compromise  entered  into.    I  said  in  tfie  Obterver 
what  I  was  not  allowed  to  say  in  the  Globey  and  thereupon  we 
quarrelled.    The  editorship  of  the  Hamilton  Times  enabled  me  to 
expose  tfie  insincerity,  the  dishonesty,  of  the  movement  as  control- 
led by  yourself ;  and  those  exposures  led  to  the  feud  which  has  its 
climax  in  your  disgraceful  outburst  of  this  morning.    Tou  de- 
nounced me  because,  having  detected  the  fraud  you  were  practising 
upon  the  oppositionists  of  Upper  Canada,  I  dared  to  expose  you 
and  to  invoke  upon  you  the  scorn  you  deserved.    From  then  till 
now,  your  journal  has  followed  me  with  a  petty  vmdictiveness  thai 
has  known  no  limit.    Upon  every  possible  occasion  it  has  assailed 
me,  imputing  to  me  functions  with  which  I  have  nothing  to  do,  and 
trying  to  injure  my  professional  standing  in  Canada ;  and  now  you, 
nr,  concentrate  your  envenomed  hate  hi  a  single  article,  with  the 
hope  that  by  piling  lie  upon  lie  you  may  succeed  in  crushing  me. 
Thank  Ood,  I  am  beyond  your  power.    My  livelihood  is  not  de» 
pendent  upon  your  good  will ;  my  future  is  not  contingent  upon 

your  patronage. 

I  am,  jcc, 

Geobgb  Shbppabdi 
December  14thy  1861. 
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MR.  BUCHANAN  TO  THE  HON.  GEO.  BROWN, 


BHSWZHO  TEM  TBBlfB  XTPOM  WHIOH  BM  OWWJOOKD 
TO  YOTS  VOB  HIM  AB 


SPEAKER     OF     THE     LEGISLATIVE     ASSBBCBLT 


on  TKB  oooABioa  or  th>  lattbb  aanw 


NOMINATED    TO    THAT    OFFICE 


BT  BIB  PASTT. 


THE  IRREOONOILABLE  DIFFERENCE 


PBINCIPLES    OF    MR.    BUCHANAN 


AVD 


THOSE  OF  MR.  BROWN. 


Mr.  Brown's  newspaper,  the  Qlobe^  is  generallj  ^'  down"  upon 
4K>me  public  man  whom  it  wishes  to  09tracise,  Mr.  Buchanan  is 
the  person  at  present  in  this  alarming  predicament.  The  0-lobe 
accuses  him  of  anything  and  everything  the  most  remote  from  the 
truth,  such  as  of  being  a  Republican  some  years  ago,  Jtc,  Jtc* 
In  various  numbers  of  the  same  journal,  especially  in  one  in  which 
an  article  appears,  written  during  the  last  session,  about  the  time 
that  Mr.  Buchanan  voted  want  of  confidence  in  the  present  Adminis- 
tration, a  letter  which  he  wrote  previous  to  the  opening  of  the  same 
session,  to  the  Hon.  Oeorge  Brown,  who  was  an  aspirant  for  the 
Speakership  of  the  Assembly,  promising  that  gentleman  his  vote  is 
aUuded  to,  and  the  charge  of  inconsistency,  endeavoured  to  be  fast- 
ened upon  Mr.  Buchanan,  based  on  the  said  letter.  The  Globe,  in  its 
eagerness  to  destroy  Mr.  Buchanan,  politically,  has  even  gone  so  far 
as  to  threaten  to  publish  this  important  State  paper !  To  shew  how 
little  Mr.  Buchanan  values  the  menace  of  such  an  one  as  the  ^^  Edi- 
tor-in-chief"  of  the  sidd  journal,  at  the  Editor's  urgent  request  he 


*  TboM  of  our  readers  who  wish  to  gratify  a  commendable  cnriotitj  ai  to 
^e  number  and  natare  of  the  iniqaities  of  whieh  Mr.  Baehanan  standi  charged 
a«re  referred  to  the  cohunna  of  the  Olobt  tot  the.  last  three,  monthf. 
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has  fayored  him  with  the  letter  in  question,  which  goes  to  show  that 
the  only  evidence  of  inconsistency  against  Mr.  Buchanan  is,  that 
of  trying  to  the  last  to  think  well  of  Mr.  Brown's  motives ;  the 
writer  of  it  was  at  length  driven  to  consider  him  the  most  unprin- 
cipled of  all  politicians,  or,  in  his  own  words,  ^^  not  good  enough 
to  be  bad." 


LETTER  OP  MB.  BUCHANAN  TO  THB  HON.  GEO.  BROWN, 


fiHXWIVO  TBK  TXBX8  UPOJI   WBICH    HB   OWWKBXD 
TO  VOTB   FOB   HIM   AS 


SPEAKER  OF  THE  LEGISLATIVE  ASSEMBLY, 


ON  TKB  O0CA8I0S  07  THB  lATXBB  BBIBO 


NOMINATED  TO  THAT  OFFICE  BY  HIS  PABTY. 


Mountain,  Hamilton,  1st  August,  1863, 
Saturday  Eyening. 

Mt  Dear  Sir  : 

I  write  you  a  line  to  say  that  if  your  name  is  proposed  for  the 
Speaker's  chair,  I  shall  have  great  pleasure  in  voting  for  you.  I 
should  be  truly  glad  of  the  opportunity  to  pay  you  all  the  respect 
I  can,  without  violating  my  conscience ;  and  this  is  to  admit  the 
goodness  of  your  motives,  and  the  wonderful  energy  of  your  cha- 
racter. The  fact  that  I  cannot  go  farther  on  your  road,  would 
seem  to  make  it  a  duty  to  myself,  as  well  as  to  you,  to  give  you 
my  assistance  so  far,  thus  shewing  that  no  personal  enmity,  or  ill- 
will,  is  the  cause  of  my  subsequent  or  previous  expressions  of  want 
of  confidence  in  the  way  in  which  you  seem  to  think  you  can  serve 
a  new  country  like  Canada. 

You  think  that  a  Political  Economy  suited  for  Britain  (and  one 
the  very  contrary  of  that  under  which  the  infancy  of  that  country 
prospered)  is  equally  suited  for  this  young  country.  I  cannot  give 
(though  I  have  tried  hard  to  do  so)  my  mental  assent  to  any  pro- 
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poeition  of  any  approach  to  Free  Trade  in  a  new  country;  I,  ia 
fact,  deny  that  political  economy  is  a  science  at  all !  A  science  ia 
a  system  of  fixed  facts ;  and  the  facts  of  Political  Economy  can 
only  be  eircumstance9y  unless  we  would  legislate  with  our  eyes  shut^ 
and  without  the  least  reference  to  the  country  in  which  we  legislate. 
I  see  that  the  Free  Trade  Le^lation  of  England  was  a  horrible 
blunder  from  1842  downwards,  and  I  believe  the  opening  of  its^ 
flood-gates  in  1846,  would  have  caused  a  Bevolution  in  England, 
from  want  of  employment  alone,  but  for — ^first — ^the  providential 
existence  of  the  Mexican  War,  which  gave  England  back,  from 
America,  every  sovereign  America  had  drawn,  and  afterwards 
(immediately)  the  providential  discoveries  of  California  and  Austra- 
lia as  gold  fields.  But  for  these  sources,  we  could  not  have  given 
the  world  the  gold  which  Peel's  open  ports  secured  to  foreigners^ 
without  their  giving  the  least  equivalent.  Oold  did  not  exist  in 
the  necessary  quantity,  even  although  (which  must  have  done)  we 
were  willing  to  give  British  labour  at  half  nothing  for  it.  And  I 
see  that  even  discoveries  of  Gold  would  not  make  Free  Trade 
tolerable  in  Canada,  circumstanced  as  she  is.  We  have  proof  posi- 
tive of  this  in  the  sad  experience  of  Lower  Canada,  in  the  past. 
She  followed  the  advice  of  England,  and  did  nothing  but  grow 
wheat,  allowing  England  to  furnish  her  with  her  supplies  of  goods. 
She  got  Oold,  or  its  equivalent,  just  as  much  as  if  there  were  Oold 
mines  at  Acton ;  and  she  grew  and  grew  wheat  till  she  could  grow 
no  more.  The  land,  like  an  impoverished  animal,  became  the  prey 
of  insects.  She  had  not  known  that  rotation  of  crops  is  necessaiy^ 
and  that  this  cannot  be  attained  without  a  home  manufacturing  and 
artizan  population,  to  make  the  farmer  a  market  for  his  roots,  vege- 
tables, milk,  beef,  and  other  things  which  he  cannot  export.  I  see 
that  (let  them  do  their  utmost)  the  Northern  States  and  Canada 
cannot  export  enough  to  pay  for  the  least  importations,  to  which 
practically,  we  can  reduce  our  purchases  from  foreigners ;  so  in 
our  circumstanceSy  it  is  practical  patriotism  to  prevent  the  country 
becoming  spendthrift  in  the  particular  of  purchasing  more  than  the 
least  quantity  of  foreign  labour.  The  less  money  we  send  away 
to  pay  for  foreign  articles,  the  more  we  have  to  expend  upon  articles 
of  home  manufacture,  and  in  local  improvements.     Now,  if  I  knew 
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that  this  (the  employment  of  the  people)  is  the  only  question  of 
any  comparatiye  importance  in  Canada  (and  I  have  tins  great 
guarantee  for  the  correctness  of  my  opinion,  that  no  man  is  more 
interested  than  I  am  in  the  country  taking  large  importations): 
what  most  Jthink  of  you  as  a  practical  patriot,  if  yon  do  not  see 
it  of  any  importance  at  all  ?  It  is  clear  that  either  I  must  have  a. 
great  contempt  for  you  as  a  practical  man,  or  for  myself ! !  I  must 
suppose  that  you  have  done,  and  will  do,  incalculable  harm  in  incul- 
cating "  Free  Trade"  (or  large  purchases  by  Canada,  of  foreign 
labour)  from  day  to  day.  I  have  no  doubt  you  think  yourself  a^ 
patriot,  but  you  are  deceiving  yourself,  just  as  every  day  we  see 
men  who  think  they  are  Christians,  but  are  not  so. 

It  is  obvious  that  as  a  practical  patriot,  I  think  you  unsound  at 
the  core.  I  deeply  regret  this.  I  have  neither  desire  nor  abiliiy 
to  be  a  leader  in  politics,  and  I  would  as  soon  follow  you  as  any 
other  man.  Even  in  respect  to  the  foregoing  matter,  or  the  em- 
ployment of  Canadians,  there  is  evidentiy  a  great  gidf  between  tis^ 

and  THE  ONLY  RESULT,  I  belie VO,  OP  REPRESENTATION  BY  POPULA- 
TION WOULD  BE  TO  WIDEN  YOUR  FIELD  FOR  DOING  HARM  ON  THIS 
VTEAL  MATTER  OP  OUR  PROVINCIAL  EMPLOYMENT.   MorO  pOWer  WOuld 

be  given  to  new  comers,  not  one  in  a  thousand  of  whom  know  any- 
thing about  the  great  interests  of  Canada.  I  have  always  placed 
a  high,  because  a  true,  value  on  the  advantage  to  United  Canada, 
of  the  greater  experience  of  Lower  Canada  as  a  country.  But 
for  the  votes  of  the  Lower  Canadians,  we  would  still  be  buying 
from  the  United  States  our  Agricultural  Implements,  Machineiy, 
Boots  and  Shoes,  Cotton  Yam,  and  all  our  Cotton  and  Flax  Goods, 
kc,  &c.,  and  we  would  not  have  recovered  yet  from  the  money 
panic  of  1857.  This  service  of  Lower  Canadians  to  Upper  Ca- 
nada is  of  more  consequence  to  Upper  Canada  than  all  the  harm 
tiiey  have  done  us,  or  have  been  represented  to  have  done  us, — 
supposing  such  representations  ail  true,  which  they  are  not.  But 
supposing  that,  instead  of  doing  great  harm,  situated  as  we  are, 
representation  by  population  was  as  undoubtedly  as  right  and  good 
a  thing  as  the  freeing  of  the  Slaves  in  the  Southern  States  ;  should 
we  not  take  warning  by  seeing  the  lives  and  treasure  sacrificed  by 
Lincoln  and  Seward?    The  goodness  of  the  principle  will  not 
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fttcme  to  the  widows  and  orpbaaa,  or  for  the  bankruptcy  of  tke 
40ountrj.  It  never  seesis  to  have  struck  you  that,  to  adopt  the 
principle  of  Bepreseutation  by  Population,  is  just  to  decide  against 
A  Federal  Union  with  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and  Prince 
Edward's  Island,  for  these  small  colonies  never  eould  join  Canada 
^pon  such  a  principle. 

And  supposing  that  some  good  instead  of  considerable  evil,  were 
to  arise  through  the  discussion  of  Bepresentation  by  Population, 
there  could  be  no  good  that  would  bear  the  least  comparison  to  the 
injury  done  the  people  of  Canada,  by  your  putting  into  abeyance  the 
legitimate  vital  matters  which  should  be  discussed  under  the  Con- 
stitution, in  order  that  the  Constitution  itself,  or,  in  plainer  language, 
a  Bevolution  might  be  discussed  in  the  face  of  immense  armies  on 
our  frontier.    In  this  view  alone  (your  REQUntiKa  to  give  up 

THE  AGITATION  OF  CONSTITUTIONAL  CHANGES  FOB  SOME  YEABS)  I 
BHOULD  LIKE  TO  SEE  YOy  IN  THE  SpEAEER'S  ChAIR. 

A  political  party  in  Canada,  that  dares  not  make  the  individual 
well-being  (for  which  employment  is  only  another  word)  of  the 
people  of  Canada  the  first  and  most  essential  thing  in  its  politics, 
has  always  seemed  to  me  something  monstrous,  besides  being  a 
contradiction  in  terms.  The  most  practical  loyalty  in  Canada  is  to 
labour  that  Canadians  should  have  nothing  to  envy  in  the  United 
States,  but  those  who  would  allow  the  English  Boards  of  Trade, 
and  the  Manchester  School  of  Politicians  to  dictate  to  Canada, 
justify  the  Canadians  in  complaining  that  their  liberty  is  not  that 
of  a  country  whose  laws  are  dictated  by  its  own  public  opinion,  but 
that  it  is  a  dependent  colony.  Under  such  circumstances,  how 
long  could  the  connection  last  ?  If  Canadian  labour  is  to  have  no 
advantage  even  in  Canada,  (it  having  none  in  the  Empire  else- 
where) Canadians  will  feel  that,  as  British  subjects,  their  heritage 
is  one  only  of  duties  to  perform,  and  disadvantages  to  face,  and 
not  of  privileges  to  enjoy,  as  was  the  heritage  of  him  who  could 
say  of  old  ^'  Sum.  Romanus"  Even  if  fitted  for  England,  Free 
Trade  is  not  fitted  for  Canada  nor  for  the  Empire.  Free  Trade,  in 
truth,  is  the  contrary  principle  to  that  of  Empire,  which  under  its 
blasting  operation  is  a  mere  bundle  of  sticks  with  no  bond  of  union. 
In  Canada  no  one  wants  protection  to  Manufactories,  except  to  the 
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extent  to  which  it  is  the  fanner's  interest  to  promote  these,  in  the 
double  view  of  their  existence  finding  him  an  additional  market 
for  wheat,  and  the  only  other  market  he  can  have  for  fiEbrm  products 
that  wont  bear  the  expense  of  exportation,  and  of  their  at  the  same 
time  finding  employment,  without  expatriation,  to  such  of  his  family 
as  are  unfit  for  AGRICULTURALISTS. 

I  could  not  number  myself  amongst  any  party  that  did  not  make 
the  greater  employment  (which  under  the  law  of  supply  and  de- 
mand means  the  better  paid  employment)  of  Canadians  the  first 
question  of  Canadian  politics,  and  this  can  only  be  attained  through 
the  most  determined  efforts  to  limit  importations,  so  that  our  money 
may  not  be  squandered  on  foreign  labour.  A  Canadian  who  gives 
a  hundred  sovereigns  and  gets  its  value  in  British  goods,  does  not 
get  an  equivalent.  He  only  gets  an  equivalent  if  Britain  takes 
for  them  in  payment  the  produce  of  Canada.  In  giving  away 
Gold,  he  gives  away  a  portion  of  the  basis  on  which  the  superstruc- 
ture of  all  confidence,  credit,  and  circulating  medium  is  built,  and 
there  is  scarcely  any  telling  to  how  many  times  the  taking  away  of 
the  hundred  sovereigns  injures  the  country,  unless  the  exports  of 
the  country  are  equal  to  its  imports,  which  in  the  Northern  States 
and  Canada,  they  never  are,  practically,  however  much  they  may 
appear  to  be  so.  I  have  lately  got  hope  in  this  matter  from  a  new 
quarter.  Some,' whose  consistency  compels  them  to  uphold  the 
principle  of  Free  Trade,  see  its  evil  in  Canada,  and  propose  that 
for  a  limited  period^  say  ten  years,  or  during  the  infancy  of  Cana- 
dian Manufactures,  there  should  be  protection.  To  this  compromise 
I  would  agree. 

Tours  faithAilly, 

ISAAO  BUCHAKAK. 
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CONCLUDING  REMARKS  BY  THE  EDITOR. 

The  object  of  these  few  concluding  remarks  is  to  refer  to  an 
article  on  the  Rkciprooity  Treaty  by  "  A.  A.  -B.,"  which  lately 
Appeared  in  the  BritUh  American  Magazine.  It  has  evidently 
been  written  in  England,  and  however  well  meaning,  does  not  go 
to  the  root  of  this  vital  matter.  The  writer  says :  ^'^If  the  Colonies 
uneh  to  retain  the  existing  connection^  they  must  be  reach/  to  do 
what  i$  in  their  potcer  to  aseiet  their  feUouheuhjeete  at  home  hy 
reciprocating  benefits.^^  The  difficulty  is,  however,  that  people  in 
the  old  country  and  in  Canada  have  different  notions  of  the  policy 
on  the  part  of  the  colony  which  would  confer  the  greatest  amount 
of  reciprocal  advantage.  It  is,  unfortunately,  a  foregone  conclu- 
sion in  the  minds  of  people  at  home,  equally  expressed  in  the 
foregoing  and  in  the  following  quotation,  that  the  policy  which 
so  many  in  Canada  think  best  for  the  working  classes  of  the  mother 
country,  as  well  for  the  people  of  Canada,  must  necessarily  be  at 
the  expense  of  the  mother  country. 

'^  Shouldj  however,  the  West  be  beaten,  and  a  compromise  be 
<!ome  to  in  the  States,  by  which  Canada  and  the  provinces  would 
be  required  to  grant  favourable  conditions  to  the  States,  then  the 
time  would  be  come  to  consider  what  ought  to  be  done;  for  it  would 
be  then  that  (he  political  bearing  of  the  sufy'ect  would  become  of 
vital  importance,  and  that  the  colonies  would  have  to  decide  whether 
they  would  retain  the  English  connection  or  r^ect  it  for  that  of  the 
States:' 

We  would  again  repeat,  that  the  proposed  Zollverein  is  entirely 
an  industrial  measure,  and  would  have  no  political  bearing  what- 
ever. Canada  is  determined  to  remain  true  to  the  mother  country 
politically,  though  also  determined  to  remain  true  to  itself  mdus* 
triaUy. 

Mr.  Buchanan^s  stating  that  England  must  arrange  to  make 
Canada  neutral  territory,  in  case  of  war  with  the  Americans,  is 
only  the  least  ofifonsive  and  strongest  way  of  getting  the  gorem- 
ment  and  people  of  the  mother  country  to  reflect  that  the  Free 
Trade  legislation  of  Britam  left  the  colonies  no  industrial  advantage 
^  fight  for. 
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In  regard  to  the  political  position  of  Canada,  Mr.  Buchanan's^ 
conviction  that  the  best,  if  not  the  only  way,  to  save  her  to  the 
I^jHTO  is  rapidly  to  increase  and  str^agtiien  her  prodncbg  popu- 
lation, which  he  believes  can  only  be  done  either  by  a  perpetuation 
of  the  present  Reciprocity  Treaty,  or  by  the  introduction  of  more 
ext^d^d  commercial  intercourse  with  the  United  States,  which  be 
has  named  "A^i  American  Zollverein ;"  and  to  awaken  the  people* 
of  Britain,  as  well  as  Canada,  to  this  great  truth  is  the  object  whidi. 
Mr.  Buchanan  sees  to  be  all  important  at  this  crisis  of  affidrs. 

HOW    MB.    BUCHANAN    WOULD    SETTLE   THE    BSGIFEOCITT    TREATY 

DIFFICULTY. 

Mr.  Buchanan's  mind,  however,  is  entirely  practical,*  and  his 
having  proved  the  right  of  the  people  of  Canada  to  do  as  they 
please  in  Legislaticm,  and  also  the  advantage  to  any  country  m. 
North  America  ijt  a  tariff,  does  not  interfere  with  his  practising 
what  he  preaches  in  regard  to  ^^Politioal  Eoonomy  being  a  aoienee 
not  of  fixed  fact%  but  of  circumitances.^^  And  he  has  kindly 
enabled  the  Editor,  in  closing  his  labours,  to  be  the  first  to  announce 
the  quarter  from  which  Mr.  Buchanan  now  looks  toe  the  means  ot 

« 

saving  the  Beciprocily  Treaty  for  the  Canadian  farmer. 

Mr.  Buchanan  would  hold  fast  to  the  general  patriotic  view  of 
which  he  has  been  the  apostle,  that  no  general  theories  should  be 
allowed  to  undermine  the  great  object  of  each  country's  legidation, 
the  greatest  amount  of  well-being  or  ^nployment  for  its  own  popu- 
lation ;  but  in  all  his  speeches  and  writings  he  has  always  insisted 
tiiat  the  first  procuring  and  afterwards  securing  the  best  markets 
for  the  produce  of  the  Canadian  farmer  is  the  indispensaible  condition 
of  the  well-being  of  all  other  classes  as  well  as  of  the  farmer,  ^d 


*  "BritiBh  principles  (Bays  Mr.  Bacbanan,  in  one  of  his  writings),  before  the 
present  unprincipled  days,  diifered  from  all  other  theories  in  this,  that  thej 
embodied  tbemaelTes  in  well  understood  British  interests,  and*  that  the  theory 
WM  immediately  departed  from  wheneyer  it  was  seen  to  undermine  the  interost 
tp  promote  which  it  was  set  up.  How  different  this  ftom  the  course  of  the 
Americans  who  worship  ststbm,  and  persist  in  their  B;iQking  and  other  theories, 
long  after  it  is  clear  these  are  destroying  the  great  iolerests  to  promote  whiclK 
they  were  instituted." 
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as  he  flees  Ae  eontmuaticm,  if  not  the  extension,  of  the  Reciprociiy- 
!&eafy  to  be  abeolntely  necessary  to  tins  great  end,  he  considers  it 
the  plain  dnty  of  the  Cana^an  statesman  to  keep  in  view  this  vital 
interest  of  tiie  farmer  to  the  settmg  aside  for  the  present  of  all 
minor  oonnderations,  and  aU  other  eonnderatioM  he  holde  to  be 
nwMT* 

Thongh  local  pc^cal  infln^ces  in  the  United  Staites  may  lead 
that  comitry  nnder  temporaiy  excitement  to  forget  the  interest  of' 
its  whde  people  (which  certainly  is  bound  np  in  the  Bonding 
System  and  Beciprocity  Treaty  with  British  America),  and  may 
even  lead  to  the  twelve  months'  notice  being  given  of  the  abrogation 
of  the  Reciim>city  Treaty,  Mr.  Buchanan  has  great  faith  in  the  sober 
second  thou^t  of  the  American  people,  especially  as  the  oirgum- 
STANOEB  enable  Canada  to  make  certain  concessions  as  a  quid  pro 
quo.  The  circmnstances  allnded  to  flow  firom  the  alteration  of  the 
American  cnrrency.  The  increased  volume  of  ciitsnlating  medium 
in  the  United  States  has  in  the  same  proportion  increased  the 
wa^s  of  the  people,  and,  therefore,  the  cost  of  manufacturing  in 
that  country.  In  these  circumstances  the  Canadian  manufacturer 
would  be  es'wellprotectedhj  the  tariff  that  existed  at  the  formation 
of  the  Bedprocity  Treaty  as  by  the  increased  <me  that  now  exists 
in  Canada.  On  condition,  therefore  that  the  Amerioans 
would  yjxu>  to  canadian  vessels  in  their  ports  the  same 
coasting  privileqes  as  are  yielded  american  vessels  in 
Canadian  Ports  (and  it  is  a  monstrous  thing  that  this 

SHOULD   not  have  BEEN  THE  CASE  ALL  ALONG),  Mr.  BuCHANAN 
would  be  willing  to  reduce  <^  REOIPROCALLT  '^  THE  CaNADUN 

Customs'  duty  to  what  it  was  formerly  on  almost  every 
article,  the  importation  of  which  from  the  united  states 
is  shown  to  have  fallen  off  under  the  operation  of  the 
Bbcifrooity  Treaty.* 

*  Mr.  Bachanan  woald  not  make  any  sweeping  change  or  anhinge  the  TarilT 
generally.  He  woald  not  do  more  than  is  required  by  the  circnmstances.  He 
is  fond  of  qaoting  Sir  Francis  Bond  Head's  didactic  delivery,  when  in  Canada,, 
as  to  the  absurdity  of  the  British  GoTernmenVs  latterly  insisting  on  acting  too 
muchj  and  on  general  principles  rather  than  with  reference  to  the  exact  circnm- 
stances  J  this  Sir  Francis  represented  to  be  qnite'as  unreasonable  as  if  a 
physician  were  to  insist  on  doting  a  whole  family  whenerer  any  one  of  its^ 
members  required  to  be  dond ! 
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These  simplj  are  Mr.  Baohanan's  views  at  this  moment  on  thia 
.great  question.  The  Editor  would  not  presume  to  add  any  remark 
•of  his  own,  but  in  closing  he  would  give  expression  to  a  feeling 
which  is  very  general,  viz :  that  even  in  case  the  notice  of  the 
abrogation  of  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  is  given,  it  never  will  be 
abrogated;  the  obvious  interests  of  both  countries  so  loudly  protest 
against  any  thing  so  suicidaL*  A  judicious  negociator  appointed  by 
each  country  could  easily  reconcile  differences.  Men  like  Mr. 
Buchanan  and  Mr.  J.  W.  Taylor  of  St.  Paul's,  Minnesota,  who 
have  already  shown  that  they  understand  the  subject  thoroughly, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  who  have  the  greatest  respect  for  each 
other's  countries,  could  settle  the  basis  of  an  arrangement,  either  at 
Quebec  or  Washington,  in  a  single  week,  if  not  in  a  single  day. 

The  general  principle  long  held  by  Mr.  Buchanan,  (with  which 
we  know  Mr.  Taylor  and  other  distinguished  Americans  are 
delighted),  will  be  found  running  through  all  his  speeches  and 
writings,  is  contained  in  page  181,  viz : 

^'That  while  we  in  Canada  have  no  wuh  farther  to  increase  owr 
CvMamB^  duties^  and  while  we  look  to  doing  away  entirely  with 
those  on  Tea^  Sugar^  and  aU  articles  which  we  do  not  grow  or 
manufcuiturey  our  Provincial  policy  is  not  to  incur  debt  for  any* 
thing  we  can  avoid^  and  we  shall  never  consent  to  reduce^^^iherwise 
than  as  a  matter  of  Rsoiprooitt  with  the  United  States — the 
duties  on  articles  which  we  can  grow  or  manufacture!^ 


*  LegiBlation  will  be  requind  to  effect  the  abrogation  of  the  Reeiprocitj 
Treaty,  and  the  Ameiicans  will  probably  delay  this  from  time  to  time  \  though 
Yolantary  and  liable  at  any  moment  to  be  upset  by  either  party,  the  mutual 
Adyantages  meantime  would  be  just  the  same.  Mr.  Buchanan  thinks  the  Op- 
position in  the  United  States  is  more  to  the  bondage  or  obligation  for  ten  years 
'than  to  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  and  eren  the  notice  may  not  be  giren  when  the 
Americans  reflect  that  this  woold  pat  it  into  the  power  of  NofaSeoUa  and  New 
Bnmswick  to  alter  their  legislation. 
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THEAJbDftESd  OV  THS  IflsitBOPOLlTAN  TRADES'  DELEGATES  TO  TJ^RIR  ftU- 
LOW^OUHXBTHEN  OS  THE  INTEBESTS  AKD  TVBaJSST  FOSniON  OF  TBi 
ULBOUBIKO  CLASSES  OF  THE  EMFIBfe^  SHOWING  THAT  THESE  £S  IITTLB 
OF  THAT  EMTIBE  SATISFACTION  AMONG  THEM  WHICH  THE  POLITICAL 
ECONOMISTS  WOULD  HATE  US  BELIEVE. 

Fellow-Countbtmbn  : 

There  is  not  recorded  an  era  in  the  hisiory  of  our  country,  nor 
indeed,  in  the  history  of  all  nations,  when  the  great  subject  of  the 
natural  and  social  rights  of  those  who  live  by  means  of  their  labour, 
which  required  to  be  so  thoughtfully  considered,  so  clearly  ezplaJned, 
and  so  zealously  and  faithfully  supported,  as  the  present  era. 

Intimately  connected  as  we  are  with  the  interests  of  labourers, 
by  being  members  of  that  class  who  have  to  support  themselves  and 
their  families  by  the  constant  exercise  of  labour,  and  being  entrusted 
by  so  many  of  our  fellow  labourers  of  this  nation  with  the  great 
duty  of  ascertaining,  so  far  as  we  may  be  able,  the  great  operating 
natural  and  social  cdvses  which  affect,  either  beneficially  or  injur- 
iously, the  condition  and  the  prospects  of  all  who  are  engaged  in 
labour,  we  desire  to  call  the  earnest  attention  of  all  the  working  m^ii 
of  this  great  country  to  the  following  declaration  of  our  views. 

On  looking  steadQy  and  carefully  at  those  natural  sources  &01& 
which  ihe  physical  well-being  of  all  men,  in  every  nation  of  thi 
world,  are  derived,  we  discern  that  none  of  the  material  proaud- 
tions  in  nature,  adapted  either  for  food  or  for  clottiing,  foir  sheltei: 
or  for  any  other  purpose,  varied  and  abundant  thou^  these  mate- 
rials are,  can  be  acquired  excepting  through  the  iiistniinehtalii^ 
of  the  labour  of  man.    We  disceili,  moreover,  that  littie  adva&ci^ 
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ment  could  have  been  made  in  tiie  neeeBsary,  nsefnly  or  orna- 
mental appropriation  of  the  cmde  materials  of  natore,  if  the  efforts 
of  labour  had  not  been  made  in  separate  departments  of  indnstrjr, 
or,  as  it  is  caUed  by  writers  on  political  economy,  the  diviuon  and 
Bob-diyision  of  labour. 

The  efibrts  of  labourers  being  thus  directed  to  a  multiplicity  of 
emjdoyments,  each  man  undertaking  a  particular  occupation  for 
the  purpose  of  ensuring  a  common  and  general  object,  which  is, 
Buperioriiy  of  production  both  in  quantity  and  quality,  these  efforts 
of  labourers  have  become  utdted  eflforts  by  reason  of  the  produo- 
tions  of  each  labourer  being  received  and  exchanged  by  and  wi& 
his  fellow  labourers,  the  several  productions  thus  becoming,  by  this 
fiK^  of  exchange,  the  constituted  means  by  which  the  labourers  and 
their  &milies  are  supported. 

On  considering  anxiously  the  social  principle  thus  involyed  by 
the  action  of  labourers  having  become  an  united^  and,  hence,  a 
dependent  action — ^the  one  being  dependent  on  the  other,  by  4he 
fact  of  exchange,  for  the  purpose  of  consumption,  of  each  other's 
production — we  see  that  some  rule  or  law  of  action  is  indispen- 
sably  necessary  for  preserving  the  constituted  right,  or  the  due  en* 
joyment  of  those  who  have  entered  upon  this  conjoined  course  of 
labour,  involving,  as  it  does,  production  of  commodities  on  the  one 
hand,  and  consumption  of  them  on  the  other. 

By  looking  carefidly  on  the  simple  state  of  tilings  just  aUuded  to 
— ^the  combination  of  the  passive  matter  of  nature,  and  of  the  active 
power  of  the  labour — ^the  elements  of  the  earth  and  the  labour  of 
iPATi  directed  to  educe,  to  alter,  and  to  modify  these  elements  for 
use  and  convenience — we  see  the  manner  in  which  the  interests  of 
man  m  a  social  state  are  constituted.  We  see  that  man  must,  by  the 
constraining  character  of  those  circumstances  with  which  his  natural 
condition  is  surrounded,  unite  himself  with  his  neighbour  in  order 
to  accomplish  any  satisfactory  and  successful  progress,  or  acquire 
the  possesfidon  of  those  things  that  are  necessary  for  his  comfortable 
jubfflstence.  A  most  important  question,  arising  out  of  the  state 
of  things  just  alluded  to,  is  then  presented  to  us,  which  is,  who 
constitutes  this  neighbour  with  whom  the  agreed  union  of  labour, 
together  with  the  exchange  ol  productions  resulting  firom  it,  takes 
place? 
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To  this  important  question  one  right  answer,  and  one  only,  can 
1>e  given,  which  is,  he  who  is  ^leareit — that  is  a  fellow-countryman. 
We  see  then,  that  in  the  order  of  nature,  priority  of  ooimection — 
priority  in  the  union  of  labour — priority  in  the  exchange  of  pro- 
ductions or  in  commerce  must  spring  up  and  subsist  between  men 
in  that  particular  sphere  which  they  inhabit,  this  great  social  act 
and  principle  previuling  in  every,  oommuniiy  or  nation.  By  this 
course  it  is  that  the  connection  of  family  with  properly  is  estab- 
lished. 

Seeing,  then,  that  the  priority  of  connection  just  alluded  to  must 
of  necessity  subsist,  and  attaching  to  this  priority  a  rule  or  law  of 
progress,  which  is  required  everywhere  and  over  eveiything,  we 
maintain  that  the  social  obligations  of  men  are  of  that  character 
which  requires  them  to  attach  themselves  in  the  first  place  to  the 
interests  of  their  fellow-countrymen  or  fellow-labourers.  We  mson- 
tain  that  commerce,  which  is  an  exchange  of  productions  between 
man  and  man,  should  be  conducted,  in  every  nation,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  comprehend  and  preserve  to  the  utmost  degree  the 
interests  of  all  the  members  of  the  nation.  Hence  we  advance  and 
maintain  the  principle  that  established  and  home  trade  should /r«^ 
be  conmdered  and  preserved,  and  that  changes  and  foreign  trade 
ought  to  be  undertaken  only  by  means  of  that  value  or  capital 
which  may  be  over  and  above  what  is  required  for  maintaining  in 
their  enjoyments,  the  members  of  each  nation. 

You  will  discern  that  the  principle  of  commerce  just  adverted 
to  by  us  is  ihat  principle  which  was  ancientiy  adopted  by  our  an- 
-cestors,  the  incorporation  of  it  in  our  laws  and  in  our  practice  hav- 
ing formed  one  of  the  most  important  and  influential  characteris- 
tics of  the  British  Constitution,  though  the  principle  has  been  so 
partially,  and  hence,  so  unjustiy  applied,  as  to  derange  and  destroy 
its  own  operation,  thereby  causing  the  minds,  even  of  many  thought- 
ful and  honourable  men,  to  suspect  its  truth,  to  deny  its  utility,  and 
to  demand  its  rejection. 

Deeply  impressed  by  the  degraded  social  condition  of  so  many 
men  in  our  own,  and  also  in  other  nations — so  many  human  crea- 
tures being  seen  to  suffer  under  the  tremendous  evils  of  poverty 
and  destitution — a  class  of  men  have  been  induced,  during  the  last 
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seventy-five  years,  to  direct  the  power  of  their  minds  to  an  inves- 
tigation of  the  science  of  Social  and  Political  Economy.  Foremost 
of  these  writers  was  Dr.  Adam  Smith.  The  work  of  this  celebrated 
writer,  appearing  under  the  striKng  and  alluring  title  of  "  The 
Wealth  of  Nations,*^  many  persons  were  induced  to  read  the  elab- 
orate statements,  and  the  ingenious  reasonings  contained  in  it, 
and  also  to  place  reliance  on  those  commercial  doctrines  which  are 
inainly  propounded  in  it.  Since  the  departure  of  Adam  Smith,  a 
number  of  other  writers  have  sprung  up  who  have  received  him  as 
their  chief  authority,  or  leader.  Thus  a  modem  school  of  Political 
and  Social  Economy  has  been  reared  in  our  country.  By  this 
school  all  the  most  important  subjects,  connected  with  the  physical 
interests  of  men,  have  been  freely  dealt  with  ;  for  besides  acUscus- 
aon  of  the  natural  means  placed  within  the  appropriation  of  man 
for  his  maintenance,  together  with  the  various  methods  invented 
and  adopted  by  man  for  making  this  appropriation,  his  right  to  in- 
troduce his  offspring  into  the  world,  has  been  discussed  also.  The 
main  result  of  the  intellectual  effort  of  this  school  is  the  adhesion 
given  by  its  members  to  the  doctrine  of  free  social  and  commercial 
action. 

We  have  it  thus  announced  to  us  that  it  is  under  the  operation 
of  unregulated,  stimulated  and  universal  competition,  we  are 
henceforth  to  live. 

Cheapness  is  proclsiimed  to  be  the  one  great  and  desirable  at- 
tainment. But  the  cheapness  that  is  attained  under  this  system 
is  not  the  result  of  fail:  and  distributory  abundance — ^being  mainly 
acquired  by  diminishing  the  enjojrments,  or  the  consumption,  of 
those  by  whose  labour  productions  are  derived,  and  by  that  eco- 
nomy of  labour  by  which,  in  so  many  instances,  the  labourer  is  cast 
off  altogether  from  empbyment,  because  a  cheaper,  that  is,  a  less 
consuming  instrument  than  his  body,  is  invented  and  applied.  Ttih 
labour  of  the  trorking  man  thus  becomes  a  superfluous  commodity  in 
the  market,  so  that  he  must  either  be  an  outcast  altogethet  from 
society,  or  else  find  some  way  of  doing  more  work  for  less  niaterials  of 
conduihption ;  and  even  then,  if  he  shbuld  succeed  in  this  course  of 
realising  cheapness,  he  becotnes  instrutnental  in  bringing  m&ny 
other  of  hid  fellow-labourerd  doim  to  the  same  degraded  level  to 
which  he  is  reduced. 
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Bad  and  appallisg,  howeyer ,  as  is  iihe  existbg  condition  of  so  maoj 
whose  only  means  of  supporting  themselves  and  their  families  is 
ihe  exercise  of  their  daily  labour,  yet  we  mamtain  that  the  pros- 
pect before  us  is  still  more  dark  and  gloomy.  We  declare  to  you 
our  conviction  that  a  far  greater  degree  of  suffering  and  of  desti- 
tution impends  over  the  labouring  classes  and  their  families,  both 
if  this  and  of  all  other  nations,  unless  the  falseness  of  the  free  or 
competitive  system  be  thoroughly  penetrated,  clearly  exposed,  and 
a  course  of  general  commerce,  very  different  firom  that  emanating 
from  the  firee  system,  be  entered  upon. 

It  has  become  a  matter  of  the  very  highest  importance  that 
every  working  man,  and,  indeed,  the  whole  nation,  should  be  made 
acquainted  with  the  delusion  that  previuls  regar^g  Adam  Smith's 
writings,  as  also  tiie  writings  of  those  who,  together  with  Dr.  Adam 
Smith,  constitute  the  modem  school  of  Political  Economists. 

It  has  been  asserted  throughout  the  country,  and  often  within 
flie  walls  of  Parliament,  that  the  subject  of  the  rights  of  labour^ 
comprised  as  these  rights  are  in  the  principles  of  general  commerce^ 
kas  been  so  well  and  so  fully  considered  and  explained  by  thia 
body  of  writers,  that  the  vital  subject  is  to  be  viewed  as  a  subject 
thoroughly  understood  and  settied.  Writers  and  statesmen  have 
asserted  tiiis  with  so  much  confident  assurance  that  laws,  on  which 
Hhe  welfare  of  the  whole  nation  depends,  have  beea  in  some  in- 
vtances,  made,  and  in  otiiers  abrogated,  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  advanced  by  this  school  of  economists. 

Now  a  more  fatal  delusion  than  that  of  placing  faith  in  the  pro- 
f  ciency  of  this  school,  cannot  be  entertained,  and  we  are  bound  to 
aimoxmce  to  you  that  a  deception  of  the  grossest  character  has  been 
]MraGtised  on  the  nation  with  regard  to  it.  This  assertion  we  will 
prove,  and  the  proof  shall  be  derived  firotn  the  leading  economists 
tiiemselves,  they  having  been  undet  tlie  necessity  of  admitting  that 
the  true  characters  of  the  main  branches  of  the  science  of  Social 
IBconomy  have  not  been  discovered  by  them. 

The  proof  which  we  will  adduce  first,  is  derived  from  tiie  writ- 
itigd  of  Mr.  ATOulloch,  who,  himself  being  a  disciple  of  Adaift 
fimitii,  and  acknowledging  him  as  his  leader  and  master,  has, 
nevertiieleBs,  admitted  in  a  passage  in  the  introductory  part  of  his 
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own  work,  that  his  master  was  very  deficient.    The  following  is  the 
passage: — 

^^  However  excellent  in  many  respects,  still  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  there  are  errors,  and  those  too  of  no  slight  importance,  in  ^'The 
Wealth  of  Nations.^  Dr.  Smith  does  not  say  that,  in  prosecuting 
such  branches  of  industry  as  are  most  advantageous  to  themselves, 
individuals  necessarily  prosecute  such  as  are,  at  the  same  time, 
most  advantageous  to  the  public.  His  leaning  to  the  system  of 
M.  Quesnay — a  leaning  perceptible  in  every  part  of  his  work — 
made  him  so  far  swerve  from  the  sounder  principles  of  his  own  sys- 
tem, as  to  admit  that  the  preference  shown  by  individuals  in  favour 
of  particular  employments  is  not  always  a  true  test  of  their  public 
advantageousness.  He  considered  agriculture,  though  not  the  only 
productive  employment,  as  the  most  productive  of  any ;  the  home 
trade  as  more  productive  than  a  direct  foreign  trade ;  and  the  latter 
than  the  carrying  trade.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  these  distino- 
tions  are  all  fundamentally  erroneous.  *  *  *  Perhaps,  how- 
ever, the  principal  defect  of  ^Tfie  Wealth  of  Nations^  consists  in 
the  erroneous  doctrines  laid  down  with  respect  to  the  invariable 
value  of  com,  and  the  efifect  of  fluctuations  in  wages  and  profits  on 
prices.  These  have  prevented  Dr.  Smith  from  acquiring  clear  and 
accurate  notions  respecting  the  nature  and  causes  of  rent,  and  the 
laws  which  govern  the  rate  of  profit ;  and  have,  in  consequence, 
vitiated  the  theoretical  conclusions  in  those  parts  of  his  work  which 
treat  of  the  distribution  of  wealth  and  the  principles  of  taxation." — 
Principles  of  Political  Economy ^  by  J.  B.  M'CuUoch. 

K  you  will  examine  carefully  the  foreging  extract,  you  cannot 
fail  to  discern  how  great  those  deficiencies  are  which  the  pupil 
alleges  against  the  master,  for  he  declares  him  to  have  been  ignorant 
of  the  true  character  and  value,  firstiy,  of  home  trade  ;  secondly,  of 
foreign  trade  ;  and,  thirdly,  of  the  carrying  trade  between  nations. 
A  pretty  extensive  category  of  ignorance  this  is ;  and  then  in  addition, 
he  declares  that  the  master  was  not  able  to  discover  the  laws  which 
govern  the  rate  of  profit*  Now,  as  all  increase  of  wealth  is  compre- 
hended by  the  term  of  profit,  so,  failing  to  discover  and  apprehend 
the  whole  subject  of  the  creation  of  wealth. 

The  next  category  of  deficiences,  admitted  by  the  schoohnen  them- 
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selves,  we  derive  from  the  writings  of  Mr.  Malthus.     They  are 
/Comprised  in  the  following  passage  : — 

^'  Since  the  era  of  these  distinguished  writers,  the  subject  has 
gradually  attracted  the  attention  of  a  greater  number  of  persona, 
particularly  during  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years.  AU  the  mam 
propositions  of  the  science  hare  been  examined,  and  the  eyents 
which  have  since  occurred,  tending  either  to  illustrate  or  confute 
them,  have  been  repeatedly  discussed.  The  result  of  this  examina- 
tion and  discussion  seems  to  be,  that  on  some  very  important  points 
there  are  still  great  differences  of  opinion.  Among  these,  perhaps, 
may  be  reckoned,  the  definitions  of  wealth  and  of  productive  labour 
— ^the  nature  and  measures  of  value,  the  nature  and  measures  of  the 
principles  of  demand  and  supply  ;  the  origin  and  progress  of  rent ; 
the  causes  which  practically  retard  and  limit  the  progress  of  wealth ; 
the  level  of  the  precious  metals  in  different  countries ;  the  principles 
of  taxation,  &c." — Principles  of  Political  Economy^  by  T.  R. 
Malthus,  edition  1836,  page  3. 

By  this  passage  from  tiie  writings  of  Malthus,  containing  his 
Zo^e^t  judgement,  for  the  work  has  been  published  since  his  death, 
you  will  see  how  much  the  writers  on  Political  Economy  have  left 
for  succeeding  inquirers  to  explore,  to  discover  and  to  explam  to  the 
world. 

The  next  evidence  which  we  will  adduce,  is  derived  from  the 
recorded  judgment  of  a  scientific  and  practical  statesman,  one  who, 
having  attached  hiinself  to  the  liberal  political  party,  before  entering 
on  public  life  in  the  House  of  Commons,  devoted  himself  with  the 
Edinburgh  schoolmen,  to  an  especial  study  of  the  science  of  Political 
Economy.  We  allude  to  Francis  Homer.  He  studied  patiently 
and  perseveringly  Adam  Smith's  work.  He  studied  also  the  science 
of  Political  Economy.  The  result  of  his  studies  are  communicated 
to  us  in  the  following  passages : — 

"  We  have  been  under  the  necessity  of  suspending  our  progress 
in  the  perusal  of  ^The  Wealth  of  NationSy  on  account  of  the  insur- 
mountable difficulties,  obscurity  and  embarrassment  in  which  the 
reasoningjs  of  the  5th  Chapter  are  involved.  It  is  amusing  to  recollect 
ihe  history  of  one's  feelings  on  a  matter  of  this  kind.    Many  years 
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ago^  when  I  first  read  the  ^  Wealth  of  Nations, '  the  whole  of  the^ 
first  book  appeared  to  me  as  perspicuous  as  it  was  interesting  and 
new.     Some  time  afterwards,  while  I  lived  in  England,  I  attempted 
to  make  an  abstract  of  Smith's  principal  reasonings,  but  I  wa^* 
hnpeded  bj  the  doctrine  of  tiie  real  meaturs  of  vdluey  and  the 
distinction  between  nominal  and  real  price  ;  the  discovery  that  I  did 
not  understand  Smith,  speedily  led  me  to  doubt  whether  Smith 
understood  himself, — ^and  I  thou^t  I  saw  ihat  the  price  of  labour 
was  the  same  sort  of  thing  as  the  price  of  any  other  commodity;  but 
the  discussion  was  too  hard  for  me,  and  I  fled  to  something  more 
agreeable  because  more  easy.'^ — Mevrwirs  ofFrancU  Sbmery  vol.  t^ 
page  163. 

^^  There  has  been  nothing  new  very  lately  in  the  line  of  Political 
Sconomy,  though  Brougham's  work  and  Malthus's  are  a  great  deal 
ior  one  year.  An  indirect  application  was  made  to  me  to  furnish 
a  set  of  notes  for  a  new  edition  of  ^  Smith! e  Wealth  of  Nations,'' 
This,  of  course,  I  declined,  because  I  have  other  things  to  attend 
to,  even  if  I  had  been  prepared  for  such  an  undertaking,  which 
certainly  I  am  not  yet,  I  should  be  reluctant  to  expose  Smith's  errors 
before  Ids  work  has  operated  its  full  e&ct*  We  owe  much  at  present 
to  the  superstitious  worship  o£  Smith's  name,  and  we  must  not 
impair  that  feeling  till  the  victory  is  more  complete.  There  are 
few  practical  errors  in  the  ^Wealth  of  Nations  j*  at  least  of  any 
great  consequence ;  and  until  we  can  pye  a  correct  and  precise 
theory  of  the  nature  and  ori^  of  wealth,  hit  popular,  and  plaiuible, 
and  loose  hypothesis  is  as  good  for  the  vuJ^.aa  any  other.'^ 
—3id,  vol  i.,  page  229. 

The  opinions  just  quoted  are  those  of  a  man  who  was  expressly 
edoeated  aa  a  scientific  statesman,  and  who  was  introduced  and 
MMMived  in  Parliament  with  this  high  character. 

You  will  not  fiiil  to  mark  the  deep  importance  of  his  words  when, 
l^e  declares  that  a  correct  and  precise  theory  of  the  nature  and 
0ngin  of  wealthy  has  not  been  discovered  either  by  Adam  Smidt 
Qc  by  any  other  member  of  the  school. 

The  writer  who  haa'  appeared  last  on  the  sti^  of  literature  o£ 
thoQ®  wha  are  connected  influentially  with  the  modem  wdboA  of 
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ToHtieal  EcononuBts,  is  Mf  John  Staart  TllESl ;  the  work  of  fhis  writer 
liaying  been  very  recently  presented  to  the  world.  The  estamation 
in  which  Mr  Mi&  holds  (lie  work  of  Adam  Smith — ^that  work  which 
Khir  most  inflaential  and  leading  statesmen  have  of  late  declared  t5 
be  a]l-4nfficient  fer  guiding  them  in  their  most  important  conrses  of 
national  law-making,  is  annonnced  by  the  following  words : — 

<^  The  ^  Wedlih  of  Nations '  is  in  many  parts  obsolete,  and,  in  all, 
limperfect.  Political  Economy,  properly  so  called^  has  grown  up 
almost  from  infancy  since  the  time  of  Adam  Smith ;  and  the  philo- 
sophy of  society,  from  which  practically  that  eminent  thinker  neyer 
separated  his  more  peculiar  tiieme,  though  still  in  every  early  stage 
of  its  progress,  has  advanced  many  steps  beyond  the  point  at  which 
he  left  it" — Principles  of  PoUticdUEconomtf  jhj  John  Stuart  Mill, 
vol.  i.  prefisu^e,  p.  5. 

Such  are  the  proo&  we  have  to  lay  before  the  working  men  of 
rthis  nation  respecting  the  assumed  discoveries  and  the  doings  of  thip 
bighly  vaunted  sohod.  That  which  the  whole  people  have  been 
exhorted  to  admire  and  to  adopt,  is  addmitted  to  be  nothing  better 
than  ^^  a  popular  plausible,  and  loose  hypothesis,"  but  although  of 
this  worthless  character,  it  is,  nevertheless,  pronounced  to  be— -^^  as 
good  for  the  vulgar  as  any  other." 

Many  more  such  proo&  might  be  adduced,  but  we  have  adduced 
sufiSdent*  You  will  now  see  how  urgent  the  necessity  is  for  renewed 
.and  more  skilful  investigatiim  in  this  important  field  of  science, — a 
field  of  inquiry  in  which  the  dearest  interests  of  yourselves  and  your 
.fiunilies,  of  every  &mily  of  the  nation,  and  indeed  of  the  whole  world, 
are  comprised. 

The  great  and  urgent  question  then  is — What  shall  we  do  ?  What 
practical  course  can  we  adopt?  In  reply  to  this  question  we  answer 
as  foUows: — We  enjoin  you,  in  the  first  place,  to  examine  well,  and 
consider  maturely,  the  few  8uggesti<ms  and  the  declarations  contained 
in  this  address.  Enough  is  presented  in  it  to  lead  your  minds  to  a 
solemn  consideration  of  those  jprinciples,  and  that  course  of  social  action, 
which  conduce,  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  dbvation,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  the  depression,  of  the  interests  of  those  who  have  to  live 
Ijtkdr  labour,  fie  prepared  to  ^ve  us  effectual  support  for  securing, 
])efore  a  competent  tribunal,  a  fiill  exaounation  and  discussion  of  the 
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mi^iy  subject.  We,  on  our  parts,  mil  be  prepared  to  adduce^ 
evidence,  and  to  submit  argument,  in  accordance  with  the  declarations- 
contained  in  this  address.  This  we  solemnly  promise  you.  But  ilien. 
this  evidence,  and  this  argument  must  be  submitted  to  those  wha 
alone  can  give  to  them  practical  influence  and  effect  when  they  are 
so  established.  We  mean  those  statesmen  to  whom  ilie  power  of 
governing  the  nation  is  entrusted. 

It  is  generally  seen  and  admitted  that  the  governing  principle, 
and  power  of  our  country  are,  at  the  present  juncture  of  our  national 
affidrs,  in  a  position  of  lamentable  instability,  which  it  could  not  be 
if  the  principle  were  true,  and  the  power  broadly  and  deeply 
founded. 

The  predominating  influence  and  power  of  anBtocratic  government, 
having  prevailed  for  a  lengthened  period,  are  now  passed  away. 
The  aristocratic  party  have  raised  the  structure  of  its  government 
upon  tihe  ancient  constitutional  principles,  departed  from  these  prin- 
dples,  introduced  corruption,  and  is  now  deposed. 

The  predominating  influence  and  power  of  the  middle  classes  of 
the  nation  are  acknowledged  and  accepted  at  the  present  time.  This 
paHy  having  introduced,  as  principles  of  general  social  action,  the 
meanest  incentives  and  motives  that  can  animate  the  human  mind, 
namely,  the  free  and  full  action  of  unenlightened  self  interest — the 
unqualified  love  of  wealth  and  the  gratification  of  this  love — ^the 
accumulative  principle  of  social  action  instead  of  the  distributive—^ 
their  political  philosophy  being  of  a  character  wholly  mercantile, — 
is  now  impaired  and  degraded  by  the  conflicting  operation  of  those- 
courses  which  it  sets  in  motion  and  stimulates.  This  power  also  is 
in  a  condition  to  be  rejected. 

Let  us,  then,  be  prepared.  You  be  prepared  to  ^ve  us  all 
necessary  support  in  a  temperate,  firm,  and  constitutional  manner, 
— at  all  times  remembering  that  in  undertaldng  to  argue,  and  to 
treat  of  our  own  rights  and  interests,  we  must  necessarily  argue  and 
treat  also  of  the  rights  and  interests  of  others.  We,  on  our  parts,  will 
be  ready  to  show  your  rights,  both  in  a  manner  and  in  substance 
not  hitherto  attempted.  Resting  our  case  on  its  right  foundations, 
and  submitting  it  in  the  good  shape  of  calm  and  dispasfflonate  reason- 
ing, there  will  not  be  wantioig  to  us  zealous  and  honourable  advocatea- 
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both  within  the  watlfl  of  Parliament  and  witibout  them,  by  whose  aid 
a  full  and  fieur  hearing,  followed  by  a  just  judgement,  will  be  ensured 
us. 

K,  then,  your  judgments  approve  the  views  and  declarations 
we  have  now  submitted.to  you,  it  will  be  your  duty  to  g^ve  an  ardent 
support  to  the  cause  in  every  sphere  where  your  influence  may  be 
exerted  and  felt,  and  on  every  fitting  opportunity.  Moreover,  you 
must  be  resolute  in  demanding  that  ye  be  heard.  This  hearing 
will,  we  feel  assured,  lead  to  convincement  in  the  cases  of  those  whom 
we  desire  and  require  to  convince  ;  and  convincement,  as  far  as  it 
can  be  made  to  extend,  will  lead  to  the  recognition  and  adoption 
of  that  just  national  policy,  and  of  action  in  accordance  with  this 
policy,  which  constitutes  the  only  remedy  for  those  terrific  social 
evils  that  so  many  labouring  members  of  our  country  have  to  feel 
and  deplore. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  Delegates, 

John  Sbagraye,  President. 

Augustus  E.  Dblaforce,  Secretary, 

10,  North  Square,  Portman  Place  ^ 

Globe  Boad,  Mile  End. 

Committee  Room,  St.  Andrew  Gofiee  House, 

82,  High  Holbom, 
London,  11th  April,  1850. 


II. 

A  M ONABCHT  SURROUNDED  BY  REPUBLICAN  INSTrTUTIONS-PROPOSAL  BT 

GENERAL  LAFAYETTE  IN  1882. 

(^Fram  the  American  avifhor^  Mr,  J,  Fenrdmore  Cooper* n  Besi^ 

dence  in  Frcmce  in  18S2.) 

I  felt  convinced  the  present  system,  the  juste  milieu  (that  of 
Louis  Philippe),  could  not  continue  long  in  France.  It  might  do 
for  a  few  years  as  a  reaction ;  but  when  things  were  restored  to 
their  natural  course,  it  would  be  found  that  there  is  an  unnatural 
union  between  jGsKsts  that  are  peculiar  to  despotism,  and  facts  that  are 
peculiarly  the  adjuncts  of  liberty ;  as  in  the  provisions  of  the  Code 
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KapoUon^  and  in  the  liberty  of  the  press,  without  naming  a  mnlti- 
inde  of  other  discrepancies.  The  juste  miUeu  that  he  had  so 
admirably  described  could  not  last  long,  bat  the  goyemment  would 
soon  find  itself  driven  into  strong  measures,  or  into  liberal  measures, 
in  order  to  sustain  itself.  Men  could  no  more  serve  *'  €rod  and 
Mammon ''  in  politics  than  in  religion.  I  then  related  to  him  an 
anecdote  that  had  occurred  to  myself  flie  evening  of  the  first  anni- 
▼ersaiy  of  the  present  reign. 

[When  the  term  jtMte  milieu  was  first  used  by  the  king,  and 
adopted  by  his  followers,  LaFayette  said  in  the  Chamber,  that  he 
very  well  understood  what  a  juMe  milieu  meant,  in  any  particular 
case.  It  meant  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  truth,  in  that  par- 
ticular case ;  but  as  to  a  political  party's  always  taking  a  middle 
course,  under  the  pretence  of  being  in  a  jiute  mUieuy  he  should 
liken  it  to  a  discreet  man's  laying  down  the  proportion  that  four  and 
four  make  eight,  and  a  fool's  ciying  out,  ^^  Sir,  you  are  wrong,  for 
four  and  four  make  ten,"  whereupon  the  advocate  for  the  juste 
milieu  system  would  be  obliged  to  say,  ^^  Gentiemen,  you  are 
equally  in  extremes,  four  and  four  make  nine.**  It  is  the  fiushion 
to  say  LaFayette  wanted  esprit.  This  was  much  the  cleverest 
thing  the  writer  ever  heard  in  the  French  Chambers,  and,  generally^ 
he  knew  few  men  who  said  more  witty  things  in  a  neat  and  unpre 
tending  manner  than  General  LaFayette.  Indeed,  this  was  tiie 
bias  of  his  mind,  which  was  little  given  to  profound  reflections, 
though  distinguished  for  a  fart  ban  sene.']  This  is  a  note  at  foot  in 
Mr.  Cooper's  book. 

On  the  night  in  question,  I  was  in  the  Tuileries,  with  a  view  to 
see  the  fireworks.  Taking  a  station  a  littie  apart  from  the  crowd, 
I  found  myself  under  a  tree  alone  with  a  Frenchman  of  some  obdj 
years  of  age.  After  a  short  parley,  my  companion,  as  usual, 
mistook  me  for  an  Englishman.  On  being  told  his  error,  he  imme* 
diately  opened  a  conversation  on  the  state  of  things  in  France.  He 
asked  me  if  I  thought  they  would  continue.  I  told  him,  no ;  that 
I  thought  two  or  three  years  would  suflice  to  bring  the  present 
aystem  to  a  close.  *^  Monsieur,"  said  my  companion,  *^  you  are 
mistaken.  It  will  require  ten  years  to  dispossess  those  who  hBivt 
seized  upon  the  government  since  the  hist  revolution.    AH  the 
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joung  men  are  growing  up  with  (he  new  notions,  and  in  ten  years 
they  win  be  strong  enough  to  oyertum  the  present  order  of  tlungp. 
Bemember  that  I  prophesy  the  year  1840  will  see  a  change  of 
government  in  Prance.*' 

LaFayette  laughed  at  this  prediction,  wluch,  he  said,  did  not 
quite  equal  his  impatience.  He  then  alluded  to  the  ridicule  which 
had  been  thrown  upon  his  own  idea  of  ^^A  Monarchy  with  Repvlh 
Ucan  Institutions^*^  and  asked  me  what  I  thought  of  the  system. 
As  my  answer  to  this,  as  well  as  to  his  other  questions,  will  serve 
to  lay  before  you  my  own  opinions,  which  you  have  a  right  to  expect 
from  me,  as  a  traveller  rendering  an  account  of  what  he  has  seen^ 
I  shall  give  you  its  substance  at  length. 

So  far  from  finding  anything  as  absurd  as  is  commonly  pretended 
in  the  plan  of  '^  a  throne  surrounded  by  republican  institutions,"  it 
4ippear8  to  me  to  be  exactly  the  system  best  suited  to  the  actual  con- 
dition of  France.  By  a  monarchy,  however,  a  real  monarchical 
government,  or  one  in  which  tiie  power  of  the  sovereign  is  to  pre- 
dominate, is  not  to  be  understood,  in  this  instance,  but  such  a 
semblance  of  a  monarchy  as  exists  to-day,  in  England,  and  formerly 
existed  in  Venice  and  Genoa  under  their  Doges.  In  England  the 
aristocracy  notoriously  rules  through  the  king  ;  and  I  see  no  reason 
why,  in  France,  a  constituency  with  a  back  sufficiently  broad  to 
«ntitie  it  to  aasume  the  name  of  a  republic,  might  not  rule  in  its  turn 
in  the  same  manner.  In  both  cases  the  sovereign  would  merely 
represent  an  abstraction ;  the  sovereign  power  would  be  wielded  in 
Ms  name,  but  at  the  will  of  the  constituency  ;  he  would  be  a  parlia- 
mentary echo,  to  pronounce  the  sentiment  of  the  le^slative  bodies, 
whenever  a  change  of  men  or  a  change  of  measures  became  neces- 
sary. It  is  very  true  that,  under  such  a  system,  there  would  be  no 
real  separation,  in  principle,  between  the  legislative  and  the  execu- 
tive branches  of  government ;  but  such  is,  to-day,  and  such  has 
long  been  the  actual  condition  of  England,  and  her  statesmen  are 
fond  of  saying,  the  '^  plan  works  well."  Now,  although  the  plan 
does  not  work  half  as  well  in  England  as  is  pretended^  except  for 
those  who  more  especially  reap  its  benefits,  simply  because  the  legis- 
lature is  not  established  on  a  sufficiently  popular  basis,  still  it  works 
better,  on  the  whole,  for  the  public,  than  if  the  system  were  reversed. 
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ds  woB  formerly  the  case,  and  the  king  ruled  through  the  ParliamenCy 
instead  of  the  Parliament  ruling  through  the  king.  In  France  the 
facts  are  ripe  for  the  extension  of  this  principle,  in  its  safest  and 
most  salutary  manner.  The  French  of  the  present  generation  are 
prepared  to  dispense  with  a  hereditary  and  political  aristocracy,  in 
the  first  place,  nothing  being  more  odious  to  them  than  privileged 
orders,  and  no  nation,  not  even  America,  having  more  healthful 
practices  or  wiser  notions  on  this  point  than  themselves.  The 
experience  of  the  last  fifteen  years  has  shown  the  difficulty  of 
creating  an  independent  peerage  in  France,  notwithstanding  the 
efforts  of  the  government,  sustained  by  the  example  and  wishes  of 
England,  have  been  steadily  directed  to  that  object.  Still  they 
have  the  traditions  and  prestige  of  a  monarchy.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances, I  see  no  difficulty  in  carrying  out  the  idea  of  LaFayette. 
Indeed^  some  such  policy  is  indispensable,  unless  liberty  is  to  be 
wholly  sacrificed.  All  experience  has  shown  that  a  king,  who  is  a 
king  in  fact  as  well  as  name,  is  too  strong  for  law,  and  the  idea  of 
restraining  such  a  power  by  principles^  is  purely  chimerical.  He 
may  be  curtailed  in  his  authority,  by  the  force  of  opinion,  and  by 
extreme  constructions  of  these  principles ;  but  if  thb  be  desirable, 
it  would  be  better  to  avoid  the  struggle,  and  begin  at  once  by  laying 
the  foundation  of  the  system  in  such  a  way  as  will  prevent  the 
necessity  of  any  change. 

As  respects  France^  a  peerage^  in  my  opinion^  is  neither  desirable 
nor  practicable.  It  is  certainly  possible  for  the  king  to  maintain  a 
chosen  political  corps,  as  long  as  he  can  maintain  himself,  which  will 
act  in  his  interests,  and  do  his  bidding ;  but  it  is  folly  to  ascribe  the 
attributes  that  belong  to  a  peerage  to  such  a  body  of  mercenaries. 
They  resemble  the  famous  mandamus  counsellors,  who  had  so  great 
an  agency  in  precipitating  our  own  revolution,  and  are  more  likely 
to  achieve  a  similar  disservice  to  their  master  than  anything  else* 
Could  they  become  really  independent,  to  a  point  to  render  them  a 
masculine  feature  in  the  state,  they  would  soon,  by  their  combinar 
lions,  become  too  strong  for  the  other  branches  of  the  government, 
as  has  been  the  case  in  England,  and  France  would  have  '^  a  throne 
surrounded  by  aristocratic  institutions."  THE  POPULAR  NO- 
HON  THAT  AN  ARISTOCRACY  IS  NECESSARY  TO  A 
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MONARCHY,  I  TAKE  IT,  IS  A  GROSS  ERROR.  A  titular 
aristocracy,  in  Bome  shape  or  other,  is  always  the  consequence  of  a 
monarchy,  merely  because  it  is  the  reflection  of  the  sovereign'^ 
favour,  policy,  or  caprice ;  hut  political  aristocracies,  like  the  peer- 
age, have,  nine  times  in  ten,  proved  too  strong  for  the  monarch. 
France  would  form  no  exception  to  the  rule ;  but,  as  men  adre  apt  to 
run  into  the  delusion  of  believing  it  liberty  to^strip  one  of  power, 
altiiough  his  mantie  is  to  fall  on  the  few,  I  think  it  more  that 
probable  the  popular  error  would  be  quite  likely  to  aid  the  aristo- 
crats in  effecting  their  object,  after  habit  had  a  little  accustomed 
tiie  nation  to  the  presence  of  such  a  body.  This  is  said,  however, 
under  the  suppoation  that  the  elements  of  an  independent  peerage^ 
could  be  found  in  France,  a  fact  that  I  doubt,  as  has  just  been 
mentioned. 

IP  ENGLAND  CAN  HAVE  A  THRONE,  THEN,  SDIU 
ROUNDED  BY  ARISTOCRATICAL  INSTITUTIONS, 
WHAT  IS  THERE  TO  PREVENT  FRANCE  FROM  HAV- 
ING A  THRONE  "  SURROUNDED  BY  REPUBLICAN  IN- 
STITUTIONS ? "  The  word  "  RepubUc,"  though  it  does  not 
exclude,  does  not  necessarily  include  the  idea  of  a  democracy.  It 
merely  means  a  polity,  in  which  the  predominant  idea  is  tiie  ^^  public 
things,"  or  common  weal,  instead  of  the  hereditary  and  inalienable 
rights  of  one.  It  would  be  quite  practicable,  therefore,  to  establish 
in  France  such  an  efficient  constituency  as  would  meet  tiie  latter 
conditions,  and  yet  to  maintain  the  throne,  as  the  machinery  neces- 
sary, in  certain  cases,  to  promulgate  tiie  will  of  this  very  constituency. 
This  is  all  that  tiie  throne  does  in  England,  and  why  need  it  do  more 
in  France  ?  By  substituting,  then,  a  more  enlarged  constituency, 
for  the  borough  system  of  England,  the  idea  of  LaFayette  would 
be  completely  fulfilled.  The  reform  in  England,  itself,  is  quite 
likely  to  demonstrate  that  his  scheme  was  not  as  monstrous  as  has^ 
been  affirmed.  The  throne  of  France  should  be  occupied  as  Corsica 
is  occupied,  not  for  the  c^hmMtive  good  it  does  the  nation,  bo  much 
ae  to  prevent  harm  from  its  being  occasioncUly  vacant. 

In  the  course  of  conversation,  I  gave  to  General  LaFayette  the 
following  outline  of  the  form  of  government  I  could  wish  to  give  to^ 
France,  were  I  a  Frenchman,  and  had  I  a  voice  in  the  matter.     I 
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^ve  It  to  you  on  the  principle  already  avowed,  Or  as  a  traveller 
fhmishing  his  notions  of  the  things  he  has  seen,  and  because  it  may 
aid  in  giving  you  a  better  insist  into  my  views  of  tbe  state  of  this 
-oountiy. 

[a  honarohv  6tmB0tn!n>ifiD  bt  kbpublican  nrsTrrunoKd.] 

I  would  establicdi  a  monarchy,  and  Henry  Y.  diould  be  the 
monarch.  I  would  select  lum  on  account  of  his  youth,  which  will 
admit  of  his  bmg  educated  m  the  notions  necessary  to  his  duty ; 
and  on  account  of  his  birtli,  which  would  strengthen  his  nominal 
government,  and,  by  necessary  connexion,  the  actual  government : 
for  I  believe  that,  in  their  hearts,  and  notwithstanding  their  piofes- 
ttons  to  the  contrary,  nearly  half  of  France  would  greatly  prefer  the 
le^timate  line  of  their  ancient  kings  to  the  actual  dynasty*  Tbia 
pomt  setded,  I  would  extend  the  suffrage  as  nm<^  as  facts  would 
Justify ;  certainly  so  as  to  include  a  ndlUon  or  a  million  and  a  half 
of  electors.  All  idea  of  the  representation  of  property  would  be 
relinquished,  as  the  most  corrupt,  narrow,  and  vicious  form  of  polity 
that  has  ever  been  devised,  iuvariably  tending  to  array  one  porti<m 
of  the  community  against  another,  and  endangering  the  v^  property 
it  is  supposed  to  protect.  A  moderate  property  q^AoUfioation  might 
be  adopted,  in  connexion  with  that  of  intelligence.  The  pres^it 
scheme  in  France  unites,  in  my  view  (tf  Ac  case,  j^ecisely  the  two 
worst  features  of  admission  to  the  suffirage  that  could  be  devised. 
The  quaUficati<m  of  an  elector  is  a  given  amount  of  direct  contribu- 
ti<m.  This  qiiolifieaition  is  so  hi^  as  to  amount  to  repreeentatian^ 
and  France  is  already  so  taxed  as  to  make  a  diminution  of  th# 
burdens  one  of  the  first  objects  at  which  a  good  government  woi]dd 
aim ;  it  follows  that,  as  the  ends  of  liberty  are  attained,  its  founda- 
ticms  would  be  narrowed,  and  the  repreH^nitaUcm  of  property  would 
be  more  and  more  insured.  A  simple  pn^rty  qualification  wouldi 
therefore,  I  tiiink,  be  a  better  scheme  than  the  present. 

Each  department  should  send  an  allotted  number  of  deputies,  th* 
polls  being  distributed  on  the  American  plan.  RespectiBg  the  tetm 
•of  service,  tiiere  might  arise  various  considerations ;  but  it  shodd 
not  exceed  five  years,  and  I  would  prefer  three.  The  present  house 
of  peers  should  be  converted  into  a  senate,  its  members  to  sit  as 
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long  as  the  depaties.  I  see  ao  use  in  making  the  tenn  of  one  body 
longer  than  the  other ;  and  I  think  it  yeiy  easy  to  show  that  great 
injury  hae  arisen  fix)m  the  practice  among  ourselyes.  Neither  do  I 
see  iixe  adFantage  of  haying  a  part  go  out  periodically ;  but^cm  the 
contrary,  a  disadvantagOi  as  it  leaves  a  representation  of  old,  aud, 
perhaps,  rejected  opinions,  to  struggle  with  the  opinions  of  the  day. 
Such  collisions  have  invariably  impeded  the  action  and  disturbed 
the  harmony  of  our  own  government.  I  would  have  every  French 
elector  vote  &r  each  senator ;  thus  the  local  interests  would  be  pro- 
tected by  the  deputies,  while  the  senate  would  strictly  represent 
France*  This  united  action  would  control  all  thingji,  and  the  min- 
istry would  be  an  emanatim  of  their  will,  of  which  the  king  should 
merely  be  the  organ; 

I  have  no  doubt  the  action  of  our  own  system  would  be  better, 
could  we  devise  some  plan  by  which  a  ministry  should  supersede  the 
present  executive.  The  project  of  Mr.  HiUhouse — that  of  making 
the  senators  draw  lots  annually  for  the  office  of  President,  is,  in  my 
opinion,  better  than  the  elective  system ;  but  it  would  be,  in  a 
manner,  liable  to  the  old  objection,  of  a  want  of  harmony  between 
the  different  branches  of  the  government.  France  has  all  the 
machinery  of  royalty  in  her  palaces,  her  parks,  and  the  other 
appliances  of  the  condition ;  and  she  has,  moreover,  the  ikecessary 
habits  and  opinions,  while  we  have  neither.  There  is,  therefore, 
just  80  nuich  reason  why  France  should  not  reject  this  simple  expe- 
dient for  naming  a  mimstry,  as  there  is  fur  our  not  adopting  it. 
Here,  then,  would  be,  at  once,  a  ^^  throne  surrounded  by  republican 
institutions ;"  and,  although  it  would  not  be  a  throne  as  powerful 
as  that  which  France  has  at  present,  it  would,  I  think,  be  more 
permanent  than  one  surrounded  by  bayonets,  and  leave  France 
herself  more  powerful  in  the  end. 

The  capital  mistake  made  in  1880,  was  that  of  estabfisfaing  the 
ihnme  before  establishing  the  rq^Uc  ;  in  trusting  to  mea^  instead 
of  trusting  to  imtihUiaiM. 

t  do  not  tell  you  that  LaFayette  assented  to  all  that  I  said.  He 
hjld  reason  for  the  impracticability  of  setting  aside  the  personal 
interests  which  would  be  active  in  defeating  such  a  reform,  that 
ViyalY94  4ot#|  and  a  knowledge  of  character  to  which  I  had  nothing 
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to  say ;  and,  as  respects  the  Due  de  Bordeaux,  he  affirmed  that  the 
reign  of  the  Bourbons  was  over  in  France.  The  country  was  tired 
of  them.  It  may  appear  presumptuous  in  a  foreigner  to  give  an 
opinion  against  such  high  authority ;  but,  ^'  what  can  we  reason 
but  from  what  we  know  ?  "  and  truth  compels  me  to  say,  I  cannot 
subscribe  to  this  opinion.  My  own  observation,  imperfect  though  it 
be,  has  led  to  a  different  conclusion.  I  believe  there  are  thousands, 
eren  among  those  who  throng  the  Tuileries,  who  would  hasten  to 
throw  off  the  mask  at  the  first  serious  misfortune  that  should  befall 
the  present  dynasty,  and  who  would  range  themselves  on  the  side 
of  what  is  called  legitimacy.  In  respect  to  parties,  I  think  the 
republicans  the  boldest,  in  possession  of  the  most  talents  compared 
to  numbers,  and  the  least  numerous  ;  the  friends  of  the  king  (active 
and  passive)  the  least  decided,  and  the  least  connected  by  principle, 
though  strongly  connected  by  a  desire  to  prosecute  their  temporal 
interests,  and  more  numerous  than  the  republicans ;  the  Carlists,  or 
Senriquinquista,  the  most  numerous,  and  the  most  generally,  but 
secretly,  susained  by  the  rural  population,  particularly  in  the  west 
and  south. 

LaFayette  frankly  admitted,  what  all  now  seem  disposed  to 
admit,  that  it  was  a  fault  not  to  have  made  sure  of  the  institutions 
before  the  king  was  put  upon  the  throne.  He  affirmed,  however, 
it  was  much  easier  to  assert  the  wisdom  of  taking  this  precaution, 
than  to  have  adopted  it  in  fact  The  world,  I  believe,  is  in  ernv 
about  most  of  the  political  events  that  succeeded  the  three  days. 


III. 

Extract  Jrom  Mr.  Buchanan^ $  PampKUt^ — ^^  Britain  the  Country 
verma  Britain  the  Empircy^  or  "  The  sacrifice  of  Britain 
the  Empire  no  real  henejU  to  Britain  the  CountaryJ*^ 

LABOVB  nr  AKXKIOA  OBXATL7  AWaOTBD  BT  BLAYXBT  IH  THB  BOUTR,  ABD  BT  tm 
BBUr-eUSTAIHIHO  PBHITBHII^IABT  STSTBM  IK  THB  BOBTH.— «BS  rOOTIOB  OB  THB 
BBOIPBOCITT  TBXATT. 

"  The  statesmen  of  the  South,"  says  Mr.  Ormsby  in  his  work  "  have 
for  years  prided  themselves  on  possessing  the  principal  exports  of  the 
country.  The  production  of  immense  quantities  of  cotton  is  cer- 
tainly creditable  to  our  Southern  neighbours  ;  but  its  shipment  to 
Europe  is  a  disgrace  and  shame  to  America.    The  cotton  crop  of 
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this  country  is  the  basis  of  British  power  and  prosperity,  and  has 
heen  for  years.     In  encouraging  her  export  of  her  raw  material 
to  be  manufactured  by  a  foreign  nation,  the  Soi^th  commits  an  act 
of  foUy  for  which  she  is  not  pardonable,  and  will,  sooner  or  later, 
reap  a  suitable  reward.     The  exclusive  possession  of  that  raw 
material  has  for  years  rendered  England  her  jealous  and  deadly 
enemy,  and  every  moment  this  power  is  seeking  her  overthrow  and 
destruction.     The  ruin  of  the  domestic  institutions  of  the  South, 
has  ever  been  considered  by  England  as  the  sure  means  of  over- 
coming Southern  competition  in  the  production  of  cotton.     When 
the  slaves  of  the  South  are  freed,  England,  in  some  of  her  colonies, 
may  raise  cotton  as  cheap  as  she.     As  slavery  in  the  West  Indies 
ceases,  Britain  finds  the  production  of  sugar  in  her  East  India  pos- 
sessions profitable.     She  cannot  compete  with  slavery  ;  but  with 
the  West  Indies  and  Southern  States  cultivated  by  free  blacks,  she 
can  to  profit  produce  her  sugar  and  cotton  in  her  Eastern  posses- 
sions ;  and  to  bring  about  this  state  of  things  is  her  constant  study 
and  employment.     Should  she  fail  in  her  schemes  against  Southern 
slavery,  she  may  not  in  obtaining  the  command  of  the  raw  mate^ 
rial  for  her  immense  manufactures.     She  is  striving  for -this  con- 
stantiy,  and  already  produces  in  the  Indies  quite  a  respectable 
proportion  (about  a  fourth)  of  her  raw  cotton  imports*.     That 
England  will  ever  remain  dependent  on  the  United  States  for  a 
raw  material  of  such  vast  importance,  no  sane  man  should  expect. 
The  produce  of  India  must  already  afiect  the  Southern  crop  ;  and 
how  long  will  it  be  before  it  shall  have  a  controlling  power  over  it  ? 
Will  it  be  five,  or  ten,  or  twenty  years  from  this  ?     How  long  ago 
was  it  that  the  cotton  crop  pf  the  South  did  not  exceed  the  present 
Indian  crop  ?    And  when  the  demand  for  American  cotton  is  so 
much  decreased  as  to  gradually  reduce  its  production,  how  is  the 
South  to  help  herself?     She  will  then  find  it  too  late  to  encourage 
41  home  market  by  having  her  raw  material  manufactured  here, 
and  putting  the  American  manufacture  in  competition  with  the 
English.     England  will,  by  that  time,  not  only  have  the  manufac- 
ture and  the  trade  with  the  whole  world,  but  she  will  likewise  have 

*  Which  hta  been  conBiderabljr  increased  since  the  commencement  of  the 
American  Rebellion. 
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the  supply  of  the  raw  material  in  her  own  hands.  The  golden  oppor- 
tonitjr  for  putting  the  cotton  interest  bejond  the  reach  of  fortune 
is  passing  by.  England  has  had  no  raw  material  until  within  a 
short  period.  Had  our  land  been  supplied  with  manufacturing 
establishments,  and  the  raw  material  kept  at  home,  and  here  manu- 
factured, the  supply  of  cottons  for  the  whole  world  would  have  been  in 
our  hands,  and  no  power  on  earth  could  take  it  from  us.  Under 
a  liberal  system,  ere  this  time,  our  manufactures  would  have  been 
as  extensive  as  those  of  England.  Neither  China,  the  Indies,  nor 
any  nation  or  people  on  the  globe,  would  prefer  to  be  supplied  by 
England  in  preference  to  America.  But  the  South  set  out  in 
1828  with  the  idea  that  England  was  the  only  purchaser  for  the 
bulk  of  her  crop  that  earth  would  ever  produce,  and  thought  her 
interest  consisted  in  securing  a  constant  sale  of  her  cotton  in  that 
market.  And  that  stupid  idea  bas  been  since  hugged  with  John* 
Bull-like  pertinacity.  The  Southern  planters  have  made  a  gross 
mistake.  They  have  turned  with  utter  forgetfulness  apd  indiffer- 
ence firom  their  poverty-sticking,  pains-taking,  industrious  and 
ingenious  brothers,  whom  a  hard  destby  has  cast  upon  the  sterile 
rocks  of  New  England.  Those  rich  and  lordly  planters  have 
passed  us  by  until  idleness  has  filled  our  heads  with  mischief 
which  wholesome  employment  would  have  averted.  HAD  THE 
COTTON  CROP  OF  THE  SOUTH  BEEN  ANNUALLY 
WORKED  UP  IN  NORTHERN  MILLS,  THE  SIN  OP 
SLAVERY  WOULD  NEVER  HAVE  BEEN  DREAMED  OF, 
AND  THE  UNION  WOULD  HAVE  BEEN  BOUND  IN 
BONDS  THAT  ALL  THE  NATIONS  OF  EARTH  COULD 
NOT  SUNDER." 

'^  I  have,  of  course,"  says  Mr.  Buchanan  in  his  late  pampblei^ 
"no  sympathy  with  this  writer's  views  on  Slavery.  At  the 
same  time  I  have  always  seen  and  admitted  that  the  meaas- 
used  by  the  Abolitionists  have  been  the  most  ii\judicioua  tliat 
could  possibly  be  conceived.  And  the  step  which  I  would 
fake,  or  encourage  the  Planters  to  take,  in  manumitting  the  Slaves 
of  the  United  States,  will  be  seen  by  my  speech  below^  which  is 
the  substance  of  some  notes  made  by  me  when  in  the  Southern 
States  about  ten  years  ago^    I  have  been  induct  to  gj^  th# 
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ndiole  proceedings  of  the  Hamilton  Celebration,  on  first  August 
18699.^7  way  of -showing- the  interest  taken  in  the  coloured  race  in 
Canada,  and  her  arodetyto-see  peacefully  solyed  the  great  problem 
of  American  Slavery. 


CELEBRATION  OF  THE  ANNIVERSARY  OP  THE 

EMANCIPATION,  1859. 

(From  the  HamiUon  Daily  Spectator.) 

No  matter  what^any  one's  prejudices  against  coloured  people 
may  have  been,  he^cannot  but  have  been  pleased  to  see  some  five 
or  six  hundred  of  themjthoroughly  enjoying  themselves. 

There  is  a  festival  -  here,  eveiy  year,  on  the  Ist  of  August. 
Coloured  people  from  St.  Catharines,  Niagara,  Brantford,  Toronto, 
and  numerous  other  places,Jcome  to  attend  it.  But  the  most  joyous 
of  all  their  celebrations  was  the  one  held  yesterday. 

It  differed  little  from  others  in  its  commencement.  A  proces- 
sion was  formed,  and,  after  parading  the  city,  (among  other  inci- 
dents, three  cheers  were  given  in  front  of  our  office,  for  the  Spee- 
tatarf)  those  who  composed  it  proceeded  down  to  Christ  Church 
to  hear  a  sermon  preached  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Creddes.  But  after 
this  was  over,  the  more  unusual  part  of  the  proceedings  commenced. 
Isaac  Buchanan,  Esq.,  M.  P.,  had  sent  an  invitation  to  iiie 
•coloured  people  of  Hamilton  and  their  friends  to  spend  tiieir  annual 
holiday  in  his  grounds  of  Ciairmont  Park. 

At  about  half-past  one,  a  stream  of  human  beings  commenced 
to  ascend  tiie  mountain.  The  richer  portion  rode  in  cabs.  Those 
who  could  not  afford  this  luxury,  trudged  along  gaily  afoot.  The 
weather  was  not  so  warm  as  to  render  exercise  unpleasant,  while 
_yet  the  glorious  August  sun  shone  out  in  all  its  splendor.  We 
shell  not  pause  to  tell  of  the  long  ascent,  but  must  devote  a  few 
lines  to  a  description  of  the  grounds  as  they  appeared  when  their 
unwonted  vicdtors  reached  them. 

In  front  of  Mr.  Buchanan's  house  is  a  Lawn,  studded  with  trees. 
!nu8  was  file  place  where  the  speaking  was  to  be  carried  on* 
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Close  beside  it  is  the  orchard,  and  on  the  grass  here,  under  the  grate-^ 
fol  shade  of  the  well  grown  ap[de  trees,  the  dinner  was  prepared'. 
Twenty  snow-white  cloths  were  spread  ujider  as  many  leafy  firait 
trees,  and  twenty  plates  and  glasses  lay  upon  each,  in  orderly  dis- 
order. Each  tree  was  numbered,  and  to  each  paHy  of  twenty  a 
steward  from  among  themselves  was  appointed.  When  the  hour 
of  three  had  arrived,  the  invited  guests  took  their  seats  under  the 
foliage,  and  the  stewards  uncovered  four  long  tables,  close  at  hand, 
which  fairly  groaned  under  the  weight  of  roast  beef  and  fowls,  and 
pies  and  pastry  of  all  kinds.  Boxes  of  oranges  and  huge  barrels 
of  lemonade  were  there  too.  In  fSsust,  all  the  preparations  made 
could  not  have  been  better  had  the  most  esteemed  of  Mr.  Bucha- 
nan's private  friends  been  visiting  him  that  day. 

The  coup  dCml  was  really  magnificent.  If  variety  be  charming, 
then,  indeed,  did  the  party  present  a  delightful  spectacle  !  There 
were  a  few  dozen  white  persons,  lookers  on.  The  Hon.  Adam 
Ferrie,  the  Rev.  David  Inglis,  Mr.  Scoble,  and  others,  were  there. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Buchanan,  their  family  and  household,  were  present. 
Then  there  were  people  of  every  shade  of  colour,  from  the  lig^t ' 
cream  to  the  ebony  black.  Men  and  women  were  present  in  about 
equal  proportion.  Boys  and  girls,  aye,  even  infants  were  there  in 
numbers.  And  then  the  dresses !  One  party  of  gentlemen, 
yclept  the  ^^  Sons  of  Uriah,"  were  dressed  in  black  robes,  white 
pants,  and  three-cornered  cocked  hats  surmounted  by  black  and 
red  feathers.  Their  leader  had  scarlet  pants  with  a  gold  stripe^ 
and  a  cap  which  resembled  very  closely  tliose  of  the  Royal  Sove- 
reigns of  the  Orange  fraternity.  Another  of  their  officials  had  a 
huge  axe,  symbolical,  we  suppose,  of  the  destiny  of  the  slave- 
holder. Then  the  ladies !  Their  costumes  were  miracles !  The 
colors  they  seemed  to  admire  were  bright  as  the  sky  above  or  the 
flowers  around.  Nor  are  we  sure  they  were  wrong.  It  may  suit 
Europeans,  whose  skies  are  usually  overcast,  to  wear  dun,  or  rus- 
set, or  umber,  or  gray.  Perhaps,  under  our  warmer  sun,  wsr 
shtwld  wear  more  blue,  or  scarlet,  or  green.  Our  birds  do.  ^ 
do  the  prairie  flowers.  However  that  may  be,  certain  it  is  iliii 
our  coloured  lady  friends  displayed,  yesterday,  tiie  most  eSulgeiit 
robes,  the  most  splendid  silks  and  satins,  that  can  be  seen  in  * 
day's  bhoppng. 
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The  stewards  served  each  party,  as  fast  as  the  carvers  carved. 
The  management  of  the  whole  dinner  was  .left  to  the  guests,  and 
judiciously,  for  the  army  of  Hotel  waiters,  who  were  of  the  party^ 
cut  up  the  turkeys  and  chickens  as  easily  and  quickly  as  if  there 
were  no  such  things  as  hones  in  ornithological  anatomy.  And 
they  carried  away  half  a  dozen  plates  at  a  time  as  if  there  were  no 
such  principle  as  gravitation  which  tended  to  make  them  &11.  The 
reason  of  this  facility  it  was  easy  to  divine — ^men  do  that  best 
which  they  have  most  practice  in  doing. 

There  was  not  a  jai;  in  the  whole  affiur. — The  pic-nic  passed  oflf 
delightfully.  And  all  had  enough.  All  partook  of  the  good  things 
offered  them  in  the  most  orderly  way.  We  don't  believe  a  plate 
was  broken,  or  a  leaf  or  an  apple  pulled  from  a  tree,  even  by 
the  boys.  Hence  many  a  lesson,  pleasant  and  profitable,  might 
be  drawn. 

But  soon  the  scene  changed.  The  band  and  the  gong  sum- 
moned the  sated  company  firom  the  orchard,  where  so  pleasant  an 
hour  had  been  spent,  to  the  lawn  in  front  of  the  house.  There 
the  orators  took  their  places  upon  the  green  terraces,  on  which  the 
house  stands,  and  around  were  grouped,  promiscuously,  all  the^ 
rest. 

Mr.  Buchanan  first  spoke  a  few  words,  saying  how  happy  aa 
influence  the  emancipation  by  Great  Britain  of  her  slaves  had 
exerted  on  the  British  Empire,  and  indeed  on  the  general  interests 
of  mankind — ^how  heartily  he  longed  tor  the  time  when  slavery 
should  no  longer  exist  anywhere  in  the  world — and  how  happy  he 
yid  Mrs.  Buchanan  were  to  see  the  assembled  company — after 
which  he  introduced  to  the  assemblage — 

Mr.  Atkinson  (coloured),  who  gave,  in  eloquent  language,  the 
history  of  Afirican  Slavery.  Britain  found  it  ahready  established 
in  the  islands  she  took  from  foreign  nations ;  and  no  sooner  had 
she  begun  to  perceive  its  horrid  nature  then  she  began  to  agitate 
for  putting  an  end  to  it.  By  the  efforts  of  Wilberforce,  and  Buz- 
t(m  and  others,  liberiy  was  conceded  in  1834,  and  this  was  the 
2&th  anmversary  of  the  day  when  it  was  granted.  A  five  years* 
Ken  of  apprenticeship  was  indeed  imtiated,  for  a  limited  period,  bat 
tming  to  the  exertions  of  Mr.  Scoble,  lun^  present  with  us  to  doff^ 
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and  Mr.  Starge,  even  that  was  curtailed,  and  ilie  absolute  freedom 
of  the  whole  population  of  Britain  and  her  Colonies  dated  firom 
August  1st,  1838.  (Hear.)  The  number  of  slaves  made  be% 
was  variously  estimated  at  from  750,000  to  850,000,  and  twenlj 
millions  of  money  was  the  price  the  British  nation  paid  for  their 
emancipation.  (Hear,  hear.)  Now,  it  had  been  said  that  coloured 
people  were  ungrateful  and  cowardly.  He  denied  both  insinua- 
tions. The  Emperor  Napoleon,  on  Ihe  field  of  Magenta,  had  beem 
saved  by  McMahon's  division,  the  bravest  men  in  which  were 
Africans.  And  if  the  Emperor,  with  his  usual  treacheiy,  should 
attack  Britain,  her  Majesty  would  find  she  had  80,000  soldiers  im 
Canada  whom  she  knew  not  of — ^he  meant  the  black  faces.  He 
would  now  urge  upon  all  that  education  was  what  they  needed 
to  raise  themselves  into  a  high  social  position,  and  finally  thanked 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Buchanan  for  the  kindness  they  had  shown  in  invit- 
ing the  coloured  people  to  their  grounds.  This  was  the  happest 
day  they  had  ever  spent.     (Hear,  hear.) 

The  Hon.  Adam  Ferrie,  M.L.C.,  could  not  help  rising  to  say 
that  he  had  visited  the  West  Indies  and  lived  some  time  in  Jamaica, 
and  had  always  found  the  coloured  people  a  warm  hearted  and  a 
grateful  race.     (Hear.) 

Mr.  Brown  (coloured)  remmded  the  audience  that  Dan.  O'Con- 
nell  had  been  one  of  the  advocates  of  Emancipation,  and  that  John 
C.  Calhoun,  in  the  United  States  Senate,  had  said  the  British 
were  emancipating  those  who  would  turn  against  them.  This 
had  not  proved  true.  There  were  no  more  loyal  subjects  than  Uie 
coloured  population.  He  then  urged  upon  the  company  the  neces- 
sity of  education.  They  might  not  be  able  themselves  to  rise  te 
eminence  in  society,  but  they  had  it  in  their  power  to  place  their 
children  at  that  height  to  which  they  could  never  rise  tfiemselves. 

Mr.  Buchanan  then  introduced  to  the  audience,  at  iheir  earnest 

request, 

Mr.  Scoble,*  late  of  England,  now  residing  here.  Mr.  Scobh 
said  he  believed  he  was  the  only  Englishman  in  Canada  of  the  old 
band  who  had  fought  the  battle  of  abolition  in  England.    The 


*  The  present  member  for  West  Blgin. 
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•thers  were  dead.  Mr.  AtkinaoQ  had  mentioned  760,000  aa  the 
mmnber  of  those  who  had  been  emancipated  in  the  West  Indies. 
Large  as  that  numbefr  was,  it  was  only  a  small  part  of  the  millions . 
of  human  beings  who  had  been  introduced  into  the  British  Colonies- 
under  the  African  Slave  trade.  He  remembered  that  the  project 
first  broached  in  England  with  reference  to  the  slaves  was  merely 
to  improve  their  condition.  Brougham,  Clarkson,  Lushington,  and 
others  were  the  leaders  of  the  movement.  But  after  labouring  for 
years^  the  planters  were  found  so  true  to  their  old  system  that 
they  would  allow  of  no  amelioration.  The  consequence  was  that 
in  1831,  when  the  reformed  Parliament  first  sat,  the  people  of 
England  raised  their  voice  for  the  total  abolition  of  Slavery.  The 
price  agreed  to  be  paid  to  the  slaveholders — ^paid  however  under 
protest,  as,  if  due  at  aU,  it  was  due  to  the  slaves  rather  than  the^ 
masters — ^was  <£  20,000,000 ;  and  there  was  to  be  an  apprenticeship 
of  four  years  for  household  slaves,  and  of  six  for  field  hands.  He 
(Mr.  Scoble)  and  his  lamented  friend,  Mr.  Sturge  of  Birmingham^ 
had  then  found  it  necessary  to  go  to  the  West  Indies,  where  they 
collected  such  evidence  as  to  force  them  to  call  their  old  frienda 
together  again  and  do  away  with  the  apprenticeship  system  two 
years  before  the  time  first  specified.  (Hear.)  Since  that  time 
he  had  laboured  in  the  same  cause,  considerably,  and  he  now  wished 
to  impress  on  the  minds  of  all  how  much  was  yet  to  be  done. 
There  were  still  8,000,000  slaves  in  the  United  States,  3,50(>,00(> 
in  Brazil,  and  1,000,000  m  Cuba  and  the  rest  of  the.  Spanish  pos- 
sessions, so  that  7,500,000  men  had  yet  to  be  made  free.  He 
was  happy  to  say  that,  except  m.  the  United  States,  where  slavery 
was  being  extended,  much  progress  was  being  made  almost  every* 
where.  Since  the  emancipation  of  her  slaves  by  Britain,  France 
had  set  free  her  360,000 ;  Denmark,  a  smaller  country,  her 
600,000 ;  Swedeii'  all  those  in  her  Colonies,  and  he  had  learned 
recently,  whUe  in  Europe,  that  HoUand  and  Portugal  were  prepar* 
ing  to  set  free  those  they  held.*  (Hear,  hear.)  Nor  was  this  all. 
liberty  had  been  introduced  into  Africa  itself.     He  had  had  the 

■  ■  ■■■■■■111!  I     ■ .1  I^^M.^^      I  ■  .1    —  -  1       I  ■  H         — I^^N— ^^^  ■^■^■^^^— ^^M^i^^M^^— — ^»^— ^^■*— ^^.^— ^M— ^^-^M^a^^i— ^^"^^ 

*  The  reader  will  bear  in  mind  that  Mr.  Scoble  apoke  in  1869,  a  year  previoua 
to  the  emancipation  of  the  serfs  in  Russia. 
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honor  to  draw  np  a  letter  on  behalf  of  the  Emancipation  Society 
to  the  Bej  of  Tmiis,  reqnestmg  him  to  abolish  slavery  in  his  domi- 
nions, to  which  he  has  responded,  nobly,  by  so  doing.  In  the 
letter  written  by  the  Bey  in  reply  were  these  noble  words,  "  I 
have  emancipated  eveiy  slave  in  my  dominions  for  the  glory  of 
'  God,  and  to  distinguish  man  from  the  hrute  creation.^^  (Hear, 
hear.)  Mr.  Scoble  then  touched  briefly  on  his  twenty-five  years 
of  labonr  in  behalf  of  the  slave,  and  said  he  had  a  sufficient  claim 
on  the  coloured  race  to  give  weight  to  his  injunction  that  they 
should  attend  to  the  education  of  their  children.  After  some 
eloquent  remarks  on  the  all-importance  of  this  subject,  he  asked 
ihem  to  join  him  in  giving  three  cheers  for  Mr.  Buchanan  whose 
kindness  had  procured  for  them  a  day  of  unalloyed  pleasure. 

The  cheers  were  heartily  given,  and  followed  by  three  deafening 
•ones  for  Mrs.  Buchanan,  and  three  for  Mr.  Scoble. 

Rev.  David  Inglis  also  made  some  eloquent  remarks  on  the  part 
Dr.  Andrew  Thomson  had  taken  in  leading  the  Emancipation 
movement  in  Scotland.  He  said  he  was  too  young  to  have  been  a 
worker  in  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  in  the  West  Indies,  but 
he  remembered  that  he  was  living  in  a  far  off  Scotch  village  at  the 
time,  where,  on  Emancipation  day,  flags  had  been  hung  out  and 
speeches  made,  as  eloquent,  and  enthusiastic  as  those  which  had 
been  listened  to  this  day.     (Hear.) 

Mr.  Solomon  Hale  (coloured)  s^d  he  had  passed  the  better  part 
of  his  42  years  in  slavery,  and  thanked  his  Grod  that  here,  on  Bri- 
tish soil,  he  stood  a  free  man.     (Hear.) 

Mr.  Broadwater  (coloured)  told  the  histoiy  of  a  good  many  cha- 
racters, who  had  made  a  noise  in  the  world,  ail  of  whom  he  asserted 
to  have  been  blacks. 

Mr.  Kinneered  (coloured)  then  made  an  eloquent  harangue,  in 
a  most  impressive  style ;  after  which 

Isaac  Buchanan,  Esq.,  M.P.P., — ^the  host — said :  At  tiie  com- 
mencement of  your  proceedings  I  avoided  expressing  myself  on 
the  position  of  slavery  from  knowing  that  my  views  are,  or  might 
appear,  not  entirely  akin  to  those  of  some  or  perhaps  all  the  elo- 
quent gentiemen  who  were  to  address  you.  Now,  however,  at  the 
^lose  of  the  day,  after  free  expression  has  been  given  to  the  usual 
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fopnlar  sentfaDQents  on  slaveiy,  I  feel  it  a  duty  on  my  part  to  say 
»  few  words.  No  Hian  can  go  ftirther  than  me  in  the  warmth  of  his 
sentiments  oa  the  sniff eet  (for  there  ought  to  be  no  question  about 
it  in  any  mind)  of  slaveiy,  or  can  admire  more  the  well  known 
lines  of  my  countryman : — 

"  Thy  spirit,  Independence  I  let  me  share. 
Lord  of  the  lion  heart  and  eagle  eye. 
Thy  steps  I'll  follow  with  my  bosom  bare, 
Nor  heed  the  storm  that  scowls  along  the  sky.*' 

I  even  go  to  the  length  of  denying  that  patriotism,  or  the  saving 
of  the  Union,  is  a  sufSciently  strong  reason  for  the  Americans  not 
exerting  themselves  to  solve  the  problem  of  how  to  rid  their  ooun- 
.  try  of  slavery ;  for  I  agree  with  the  noble  saying  of  another  dis- 
tinguished Scotchman,  Fletcher,  of  Saltoun : 

^'  He  would  lose  his  life  to  serve  his  country ^  hut  he  would  not  do 
a  base  iMng  to  save  her.'^^ 

But  as  Britons,  proud  of  our  freedom,  and  proud  of  our  having 
set  free  &OBe  of  the  African  race  which  were  found  on  British 
soil,  we  must  not  forget  that  from  us  America  received  the  inhe- 
ritance of  slavery.  And  the  Abolitionists  of  the  North  should  be 
warned  of  the  fact  that  nothing  but  harm  to  the  slave  has  ever  yet 
girown  from  their  ill-judged,  however  weU-meant,  efforts.  Most 
injudiciously  if  not  most  cruelly  the  abolitionists'  sole  tactics  have 
been  to  remind  the  planters  of  the  South  that  their  slaves,  being 
three  or  four  to  one  as  compared  with  the  white  population,  are 
possessed  of  their  own  principle  of  right,  viz.,  MIGHT.  Like 
Locke  of  old  they  have  held  this  language  :— 

^^  Slavery  is  a  state  of  war  continued,  and  the  bondman  has  a 
rightywhen  he  can^  to  break  his  chains  on  the  head  of  his  oppressor. 
In  the  changes  and  the  chances  of  the  world  this  opportumty  is 
tMidom  long  ddayed,^^ 

We  of  course  cannot  but  object  to  the  principle  of  slavery,  and 
so  would  the  great  majority  of  the  planters  of  the  South,  alttiou^ 
they,  as  well  as  many  others,  do  not  see  it  a  matter  of  such  press- 
ing importance  at  tiie  present  moment,  or  until  some  practical 
amelioration  of  white  labour  in  Europe  is  attained,  hj  which  white 
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slaverj  will  bo  made  a  very  much  better  thing  in  Europe  than 
Afiican  slaverj  is  in^America,  9wppo9ing  the' American  slave  anfy 
to  have  a  Christian  master^  and  to  be  allowed  aecese  to  the  tooU 
of  knowledge — reading  and  writing.  As  to  these  prominent  evik, 
nnder  which  the  American  slave  groans  (the  not  being  sure  of 
having  Christian  masters,  &c.)  every  philanthropist  in  both  coun- 
tries would  wish  to  find  that  they  could  be  exterminated  ;  and  mjr 
humble  opinion,  of  the  only  effectual  way  of  doing  this,  is  the  same 
as  I  had  formed,  on  our  West  India  experience,  before  I  visited 
the  Southern  States  of  North  America — viz.,  that  in  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  these  countries,  the  institution  of  slavery  can  only 
be  safely  got  quit  of  by  A  prospbotivb  manumission  of  ths 
SLAVES.  As  Englishmen  we  are  entitled  to  say  and  to  do  much 
against  slavery  which  would  ill  become  the  abolitionists  of  the 
Northern  States,  although,  as  I  have  hinted,  even  wb  should  not 
forget  that  the  Southern  States  have  to  thank  us  for  their^^^  Institu- 
tion "  of  Slavery.  It  is  in  no  improper  spirit,  that  I  would  now 
point  out  the  great  blunder  of  the  abolitionists  of  the  Northern 
States  to  be,  that  having,  through  their  local  legislatures,  shaken 
hands,  and  made  a  compact  with  the  slave-states,  and  after  solemnly 
agreeing  to  slavery  being  a  queetion  to  be  left  altogether  to  tfa« 
legidatures  of  the  slavery  states,  they  break  this  compact,  and, 
most  unconstitutionaUy  as  well  as  most  cruelly,  throw  firebranda 
into  the  South,  thus  arraying,  against  the  abolition  of  slavery  as 
proposed  by  them,  all  the  whites  in  the  South,  both  unionists  and 
disunionists.  Instead  of  such  a  course,  the  only  honest  one  open 
to  the  abolitionist  in  the  North,  is  to  get  the  le^latures  of  the 
Northern  States  to  give  notice  to  the  Southern  States  that  they 
conmder  they  have  made  a  nefarious  bargain  with  the  South,  in 
permitting  the  slaveiy  stipulation  in  the  general  constitution  of  tiie 
United  States,  and  that  unless  the  slave-holding  States  will  hold  a 
convention  and  immediately  abolish  slavery  ^^  ae  a  prineiplej*  tiie 
Northern  States  will  wash  their  hands  of  such  a  connection.  The 
abolitiomsts  might  then,  if  they  chose,  go  South  and  use  thek 
influence  on  the  public  opinion  there,  which  must  cany  the  aboli- 
tion of  slavery  through  the  different  legislatures  of  the  South,  or 
through  a  convention  of  these.    If  they  did  this,  however,  thejf 
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know  thejr  dare  not  do  it  by  such  incendiary  means  as  they  use  m 
Boston,  otherwise  they  would  be  ^^  tarred  and  feathered  "  in  every 
locality  in  the  South. 

What  the  abolitionists  (it  appears  to  me)  should  do  is,  to  give^ 
the  planters  due  credit  for  wishing  to  see  slavery  abolished,  tem- 
perately joining  them  in  the  discussion  of  what  the  South,  left  to 
iUelfy  should  do  in  the  matter ;  and  what  the  planters  must  do  if 
the  responsibility  were  left  with  the  Southern  states,  (by  the  North 
taking  an  open  manly  course  Uke  that  suggested,)  is  to  declare 
that  at  the  end  of  forty  years,  or  in  1900,  every  black  man  shall 
be  free, — ^that  in  the  meantime  the  slaves  bom  after  this  date  shall 
be  "  educated  for  freedom  "—each  being  free  at  the  age  of  forty,. 
or  earlier  if  bom  after  1860,  and  being  then  in  a  position  to  tak& 
the  burden  of  the  aged  and  infirm,  and  of  the  young  at  the  era  or 
jubilee  of  freedom.  Any  better  measure  than  this  cannot  be  got, 
in  9aij  human  probability  without  the  most  terrible  flow  of  himian 
blood,  with  then  a  possible  fulure ;  and  indeed  many  practical 
philanthropists  hold  that  a  more  sudden  emancipation  would  not 
serve  the  best  interests  of  the  negro  population  in  America,  demo- 
ralized as  they  have  been  by  slavery,  especially  since  it  has  with-^ 
drawn  from  them  the  privilege  of  education.  BUT  OF  AN 
IMMEDIATE  SETTLEMENT  OP  THE  QUESTION  THERE 
IS  A  CRYING  NECESSITY ;  for  not  only  is  the  slave  popula- 
tion contmually  on  the  increase,  but  the  horrors  of  the  slave  trade 
will  be  sure  to  be  revived,  if  some  plan  of  emancipation  is  not  very 
soon  adopted.  Meetmgs  indeed  have  already  taken  place  in  the- 
Southem  states  to  discuss  the  re-organization  of  the  slave  trade. 

To  show  their  honesty  in  their  demands  for  emancipation,  let 
the  Northern  and  Westem  States  come  forward  to  bear  their  pro- 
portion of  the  loss.  All  social  changes  and  improvements  involve 
a  loss  to  individuals,  however  great  the  gain  to  the  community ; 
and  there  seems  no  good'  reason  in  the  present  case  why  the  whole 
population  of  the  United  States  should  not  equidly  bear  the  burden. 
The  benefit  would  be  to  the  whole  Union,  and  more  to  the  Nortii 
and  West  than  to  the  South.  So  that  in  order  to  induce  the 
Slaveholders  to  agree  to  this  compromise  I  would  propose  that  the 
whole  people  of  the  United  States  should  join  and  pay  them  such 
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^  sum  as  would  probably  set  them  clear  of  pecuniaiy  difficulty  at 
a  class  J  and  put  them  in  the  best  position  to  enter  hopefully  on  the 
new  arrangement.  The  public  should  offer  the  Slaveholders  a 
hundred  dollars  for  each  slave — ^man,  woman,  and  child, — which 
would  in  the  aggregate,  (supposing  three  millions  of  slaves)  amount 
to  the  sum  of  three  hundred  millions  of  dollars.  To  secure  the 
payment  of  this  I  would  set  apart  the  whole  domain  of  the  United 
States,  issuing  Debentures  for  the  amount  payable  at  less  or  more 
deferred  periods,  or  creating  a  permanent  six  per  cent,  stock,  such 
ss  the  British  consols,  each  State  guaranteeing  the  interest  in  pro- 
portion to  its  population.  But  iodeed  my  own  particular  and  loiig 
held  principles  of  money  (which  I  hold  shovld  he  an  instrument  for 
the  exchanging  of  commodities,  extending  only  to  the  Trade  of 
the  particular  country  and  not  of  the  whole  world,)  would  lead  me, 
WITHOUT  CREATING  ANY  OTHER  PUBLIC  DEBT  AT 
ALL,  TO  RELIEVE  THE  PEOPLE  FROM  PAYING  ANY 
INTEREST  ON  THIS  AMOUNT,  BY  RESUMING  FOB 
THE  GOVERNMENT  THE  PREROGATIVE  OF  COINING 
PAPER  MONEY  AS  WELL  AS  METAL  MONEY.*  The 
Government  of  the  United  States  might  issue  paper  money,  a  legal 
tender,  to  the  extent  of  circulation  required  for  each  citizen,,  or  t«i 
dollars  a  head  of  the  population,  which  would  just  be  three  hun- 
dred millions  of  dollars. 

These  notes  as  a  circulating  medium  or  medium  of  Exchange 
would  soon  spread  over  the  whole  Union,  and  do  away  with  the  at 
present  terrible  evil  experienced  in  the  United  States  of  a  hetero- 


*  It  is  in  the  same  way  that  I  have  shewn  that  the  Province  of  Canada  might 

(without  the  burden  falling  on  anj  one)  find  monej  to  relieve  the  embarraMed 

mnnicipaliUes.    In  Canada,  however,  |>aper  monej  would  onlj  be  required  for 

the  small  amount  of  legal  tender  required,  say  two  dollars  a  head  of  the  popo- 

lation— the  Canadian  Banks  issuing  their  own  notes  as  usual,  and  preaerving 

the  legal  tender  paper  monej  for  the  same  use  for  which  thej  now  held  speefti 

-— whereas  the  issue  of  three  hundred  millions  of  dollars  as  ludemniff^ing  the 

^Planters,  would  be  enough  for  the  whole  ourrenoj  of  the  United  States,  and 

no  Bank  notes  would  be  in  ciroulaUon  at  all.    THIS  UNIFORM  8AFB  OIE- 

CULATION,  FOR  THE  WHOLE  UNITED  STATES,  WOULD  BE  AN  UN- 

-6PBAKABLE  REFORM  OF  ITSELF.— Isaac  Bugbavav. 


geneoQS  currency  ihroughont  the  Umon.  And  the  statate  could 
arrange  that  a  gold  basis  or  security  be  supplied  to  this  national 
circulation  graduidly  as  the  Public  Lands  are  turned  into  money. 

It  is  my  strong  conviction  that  IN  THIS  CONCILIATORY 
WAT  ALONE  (HUMANLY  SPEAKING)  CAN  WE  EX- 
PECT TO  SEE  THE  CURSE  OF  SLAVERY  EVER  RE- 
MOVED FROM  AMERICA ;  and  having  so  veiy  decided  views 
on  this  subject  I  have  felt  it  my  duty  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
explain  them. 

In  this,  as  in  all  things,  we  have  merely  to  do  what  we  see  to 
be  our  duty,  leaving  the  result  in  higher  hands ;  but  it  is  at  the 
same  time  a  most  cheering  reflection  to  feel  aasured  that  GOD 
COULD  IN  ONE  MOMENT  BRING  ABOUT  ALL  THAT 
IS  AIMED  AT  BY  ANY  SCHEMES  OF  OURS,  OF  PHI- 
LANTHROPY OR  PATRIOTISM.  In  conclusion  I  have  again 
to  congratulate  you  on  the  recurrence  of  this  Anniversary  of  Free- 
dom ;  and  on  the  highly  respectable  and  orderly  appearance  and 
conduct  of  this  great  assemblage  of  our  coloured  fellow  citizens. 

The  company  then  dispersed,  after  a  most  delightful  day,  eveiy 
part  of  the  proceedings  having  been  satisfactory — nay,  more — gtar 
tifying  in  the  highest  degree  to  his  guests. 

The  day  was  wound  up  by  a  soiree  at  Price  &  Carrels'. 

But  when  I  look  to  my  general  heading,  or  margin  at  the  top  of 
my  page, — says  Mr.  Buchanan  speaking  on  this  subject  in  one  of  his 
late  pamphlets, — ^I  see  that  I  am  off  my  subject — entirely  off  the 
track !  I  feel  in  the  position  we  used  so  often  to  see  two  old  firiends  of 
mine,  and  of  many  of  my  readers  in  the  Legislature,  the  late  Dr.  Dun- 
lop  and  his  brother  the  Captain,  who  were  both,  at  different  times, 
representatives  of  the  County  of  Huron  in  the  Parliament  of  Canada. 
Instead  of  telling  anecdotes  to  illustrate  their  stories,  they  were  in 
the  perpetual  habit  (a  very  delightful  one  in  hands  so  intellectual 
and  literary  as  theirs)  of  telling  stories  to  illustrate  their  anecdotes ! 
And  I  cannot  now  complain  if  accused  of  having  continued  on  this 
slavery  track — ^if  not  of  having  introduced  it  neck  and  shoulders, 
ior  the  obvious  purpose  of  iUustrating  the  Monetary  Reform  which 
5t  has  been  the  business  of  my  life  to  enforce — ^for  I  never  can  feel 
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ashamed  of  being  found,  instant  in  season  and  out  of 'season,  at  work 
in  a  Reform  which  I  regard  of  more  immediate  or  pressing  impor- 
tance  than  even  the  great  and  sacred  cause  of  slaveiy  itself,  as  one 
without  which  tiie  white  slavery  of  the  Northern  States  and  Canada 
(countries  without  exportable  commodities  sufficient  to  justify  large 
importations  of  foreign  labour  in  the  shape  of  foreign  made  commo- 
dities) is  physically  infinitely  worse — especially  for  the  Refugees 
of  the  South — ^than  the  black  slavery  of  the  Southern  States — 
countries  less  liable  to  be  affected  by  their  and  our  present  ignorant 
currency  Law,  from  being  countries  alive  with  exportable  commo- 
dities, which,  /<w  the  time  being,  produce  money  under  whatever 
Monetary  System. 

Indeed  the  whole  object  of  this  publication  (beyond  the  more 
immediate  object  of  calling  the  attention  of  the  Government,  the 
Parliament,  and  the  Province,  to  the  necessity  of  present  relief  to 
the  municipalities,)  is  to  lead  the  public  to  consider  the  misery  en- 
dured, even  in  the  best  of  times,  by  society  in  Canada,  and  the 
United  States,  as  well  as  in  England,  IN  CONSEQUENCE  OF 
THE    HARD    MONEY  SYSTEM,*  and  to  get  people's  eyea 
opened  to  the  fact  that  THE  QUESTION  OF  MONEY  AND 
THE  QUESTION  OF  LABOUR  ARE  IN  REALITY  BUT 
ONE  QUESTION,  OR  PROBLEM,  THE  SOLUTION  OF 
THE   ONE  BEING  THE   SOLUTION   OF  THE   OTHEIL 
I  aim  at  showing  the  dependence  of  our  national  and  provincial 
employment,  and  permanent  prosperity,  on  our  getting  a  Revolur 
tionary  Reform  of  the  principle  of  money  which  is  involved  in 
our  unpatriotic  le^lation.    My  position  with  regard  to  MOiBfET 
(which  I  say  is  on  an  atrocious  and  most  cruel  principle )^ 
may  be  shortly  e2q)lained  by  an  instance:  Supposing  that  there 
was  no  money  except  coin,  and  that  the  same  coins  and  the  same 
sterling  currency  were  common  to  the  Empire — the  balance  of 


*  The  error  of  the  Political  Economists  is  as  vital  as  simple— it  being  simply 
that,  instead  of  compelling  the  people  to  tender  a  trade  payment,  or  a  payment 
in  something  Oanada  has,  andySiuit  a  marluifor  by  thU  proeeUf  it  compels  them 
(or  the  people  compel  themselves — strange  infatuation  I)  to  tender  gold,  an  ar- 
ticle Oanada  has  not  and  cannot  get,  or  ktip  if  the  got  it. — Isaac  Buohahav. 
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Trade  against  any  locality,  would  simply  express  itself  by  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  money  from  that  portion  of  the  Empire.  This 
-would  amount  to  the  legal  Bankruptcy  of  that  portion,  not  a  Bank- 
ruptcy of  means,  or  of  commodities,  or  of  property,  or  of  mental 
or  other  resources,  which  are  the  things  of  any  real  valuer  but  a 
Bankruptcy,  or  absence  (which  our  law,  in  its  stupidity,  has  made 
possible),  of  the  legal  tender  representative  of  our  substantial  reali- 
ties, which  are  ever  present — as  the  representatives  ought  to  be,  to 
deserve  the  name  of  eubstavtial  realities.  This  is  exactly  the  case 
of  Canada,  though  the  distress  does  not  always  arise  firom  the  actual 
^pping  away  of  the  precious  metals,  but  from  the  operation  of  the 
expedients  to  prevent  this,  aggravated  by  tiie  fact  that  our  position 
had  been  made  much  more  dependent  and  artificial  by  the  hitherto 
existence  in  occasional  superfluity  of  emblematic  representatives  of 
coin,  which,  in  the  less  cruel  case  supposed,  was  the  only  rqn'esert- 
tative.  By  our  present  theory  of  money,  in  a  word,  paper  money 
is  made  a  great  evil,  instead  of  being  the  greatest  good. 

Now  my  view  is  that  it  is  a  mere  conspiracy  against  labour  and 
property  that  the  Money  Power  or  Money  Mongers  should  have 
been  allowed  so  to  twist  British  Legislation,  as  that  our  money 
should  be  by  Law  the  mere  creature  of  the  foreign  Trade,  or  should 
be  liable  to  svdden  expansions  and  contractions  by  any  cause  out- 
fflde  the  internal  transactions  of  the  country,  or  indeed  by  any  cause 
whatever,  except  the  want  of  security  on  which  to  base  the  transac- 
tions, of  which  the  circulation  is  the  mere  evidence.  I  think  the 
currency,  like  the  air  we  breathe,  should  be  a  thing  ever  present 
in  (never  absent  from)  the  Province,  and  always  in  use,  except  to 
the  extent  there  is  a  want  of  transactions,  or  of  immediate  use  or 
demand  for  money  in  circulation,  which  is  a  thing  not  likely  to  occur 
bere — ^no  more  likely  to  occur  indeed  with  regard  to  our  industrial 
or  commercial  existence^  than  would  be  our  independence  of  the  air 
in  sustaining  onr  physical  life. 
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THE  INTERFERENCE  WITH  OUR  MECHANICS  OP 

PENITENTIARY  LABOUR. 

With  80  little  time  and  room  remaining,  I  shall  not  attempt  to- 
enter  npon  the  remaining  subject  of  Penitentiary  labour,  believing 
that  so  great  a  curse  to  our  mechanics  cannot  be  perpetuated  in  the 
Province,  beyond  the  period  when  it  can  be  seen  on  what  manufac- 
ture the  felon  labour  can  be  turned  (such,  for  instance,  as  iron,)  in 
which  it  will  only  compete  with  the  Foreigner.  The  truest,  as  the 
most  practical  loyalty  in  a  Canadian,  is  to  do  all  he  can  to  prevent 
Canadians  having  anything  to  envy  in  the  Americans,  and,  if  poB- 
sible,  to  secure  for  the  labour  of  Canada  advantages  superior  to 
those  enjoyed  by  the  Farmers  and  Mechanics  of  the  United  States. 
One  superiority  of  Canada,  which  cannot  be  denied,  is  its  freedom 
from  slavery ;  and  before  veiy  long  I  trust  to  see  her  having  also 
the  other  proud  boast,  that  the  labour  of  her  Mechanics  is  no  longer 
liable  to  be  reduced  to  the  Penitentiary  standard,  anymore  than 
to  the  standard  of  slavery.  But  I  can  here  only  refer  the  reader  to 
the  last  Jotting  in  Postscript,  especially  pages  88  and  89,  shewing 
that  in  fact  (however  paradoxical  at  first  sight  it  may  appear)  the 
tAe  cheaper  things  drey  the  mare  inaccessible  to  the  poor  they  become j 
cheap  prices  being  an  indication  of  cheap  or  low  wages — the  main 
cause  of  which  is  decreasing  employment,  or  lessened  demand  for 
the  labour  of  the  poor. 

THE  QUESTION  OF  LABOUR  HAS  BEEN  SACRIFICED  BT  CHURCH  QUSSTIOm 

BOTH  IN  THE  UNrrEO  STATES  AND  ENGLAND. 

To  recur  to  the  views  of  the  American  writer  from  whom  I  have 
qaoted,  I  must  ^int  out,  that,  being  of  the  Whig  or  Republicaa 
party,  he  has  not  admitted  the  large  share  they  had  in  rivetting  &e 
Democratical  governing  party  so  long  in  the  United  States,  to  the 
country's  incalculable  injury,  industrially.  This  was  done  by  the 
Whig  or  Republican  party  being  bigots  in  reli^on.  The  foreign  vote 
has  for  an  immense  length  of  time  been  cast  for  the  Democratie 
party,  not  from  any  sympathy  with  their  social  principles,  but 
because  they  were  opposed  by  men  wh-"  were  bigots,  so  &r  as  to 
deny  the  Roman  Catholics  equal  schaot  aavantages,  however  sound 
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and  patriotic  their  views  on  the  vital  que%Uon  of  national  industry — 
the  absence  of  which  at  home  had  been  seen  to  be  the  curse  of 
Ireland,  and  the  cause  of  her  people's  expatriation.    * 

And  the  question  of  labour  has  been  sacrificed  by  church  ques- 
tions in  the  British  Empire  also.    Indeed,  the  bane  of  the  British 
Empire  is  this  lamentable  fiict,  that,  though  in  Brituh  theory  the 
people's  question  is  the  first  question  of  our  politics,  in  practice  it  is 
not  so.     Of  the  Members  of  the  English  House  of  Commons,  two- 
thirds  are  from  Counties  or  constituencies  where  the  Church  ques- 
tion is  the  first  question  at  the  hustings,  and  where  the  question  of 
the  Industrial  Rights  and  Privileges  of  the  people  has  no  influence 
at  all  on  the  elections.    THE  PEOPLE'S  QUESTION  CAN, 
THEREFORE,  NEVER  AS  A  MATTER  OF  FACT  BE  DIS- 
CUSSSED,  EXCEPT  IN  APPEARANCE,  IN  ENGLAND ; 
for  nothing  is  seriously  discussed  in  Parliament,  except  matters 
which  afiect  the  Hustings.     The  ruling  party  in  England  is  now  as 
it  was  prior  to  1846,  the  Church  party :  and  the  individuals  of  that 
party  having  thought  only  of  their  own  self-interests,  except  to  the 
extent  necessary  to  keep  off  outbreak  among  the  people^  had  then 
entirely  lost  the  confidence  of  the  masses  in  England,  Ireland,  and 
Scotland.  This  fact  formed,  in  1846,  a  fine  vantage  ground  for  the 
foreign  party  in  England,  or  Manchester  school,  to  propose  and 
introduce  ideas  the  very  contrary  to  those  held  by  this  deservedly^ 
hated,  because  selfish,  class,  who  were  plainly  told  that  the  next 
question  would  be  the  question  of  the  Church,  if  they  did  not  take 
good  csure  to  popularize  themselves  individually.   The  attempt  was 
made,  and  free  trade  was  introduced,  not  because  it  was  the  interest 
of  the  British  empire,  or  even  of  England,  but  because  it  was  at 
first  opposed  by  THE  GOVERNING  CLASS,  WHO  WERE 
SUPPOSED  TO  THINK  ONLY  OF  THEMSELVES,  AND 
ALWAYS  TO  BE  AGAINST  THE  PEOPLE.  THE  LABOUR 
QUESTION,  IN  THIS  WAY,  WAS  SACRIFICED  TO  THE: 
CHURCH  QUESTION,  AND  IN  ENGLAND  MUST  SO 
REMAIN  WHILE  THE  CHURCH  QUESTION,  AND  NOT 
THE  QUESTION  OF  THE  PEOPLE'S  EMPLOYMENT,  IS 
THE  FIRST  QUESTION  IN  BRITISH  POLITICS,  or,  IN 
OTHER  WORDS,  UNTIL  CHURCHISM  AND  PATRIOTISM 
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BECOME,  AS  IN  THE  OLDEN  TIME,  CONVERTIBLB 
TERMS. 

If  Free  Trade  (and  not  only  free  imports)  had  been  introduced 
into  England,  we  may,  for  argument's  sake,  suppose  that  it  mi^t 
have  suited  the  circumstances  of  England ;  still,  EVEN  BONA 
FIDE  FREE  TRADE  COULD  NEVER  HAVE  SUITED 
FOR  THE  EMPIRE,  DIVERSIFIED  AS  ARE  ITS  CIRCUM- 
STANCES AND  INTERESTS ;  AND  BUT  FOR  THE  MOST 
OBVIOUS  PROVIDENCES,  AMONG    WHICH   IS   THE 
OBTAINING  OF  OUR  RECIPROCITY  TREATY  WITH 
THE   UNITED    STATES,   THE  DISRUPTION   OF   THE 
EMPIRE  WOULD  HAVE  BEEN  COMMENCED  ERE  NOW, 
FREE  TRADE  BEING,  IN  FACT,  THE  CONTRARY  PRIN- 
CIPLE TO  THAT  OF  EMPIRE.    And  if  England  perasts  in 
taking  every  dirty  cluld  ofif  the  street,  and  treating  him  like  her 
own  child,  her  own  children,  the  home  and  colonial  producers,  wiU 
not  long  feel  towards  her  very  dififerently  from  the  dirty  child,  nor 
will  Uiey  be  slow  to  express  their  indignation  in  popular  Grander— 
the  silk  weavers  and  glovers  of  England  leading  the  van — ^when 
the  murderous  effect  of  the  French  Treaty,  in  directiy  withdrawing 
our  own  people's  employment,  is  en^erienoeeU    But  not  to  multiply 
remarks  regarding  the  operation  of  Free  Trade  in  England  herself, 
I  would  just  say  that  its  comparative  success  has  been  such  as  was 
not,  and  never  could  have  been,  calculated  upon.    It  could  not, 
indeed,  byjpoMtiiiity  have  occurred;  OR,  TO  SPEAK  PLAINLY, 
STARVATION  FROM  WANT  OF  EMPLOYMENT  COULD 
NOT  HAVE  BEEN  WARDED  OFF,  HAD  THE  STATE  OF 
FACTS  OR  ORDINARY  CAUSES  REMAINED  THE  SAMB 
AS  WHEN  SIR  ROBERT  PEEL'S  UNPRINCIPLED  LEAP 
IN  THE  DARK,  IN  LEGISLATION,  WAS  COMMITTED. 
And  aBijjappcarent  success  has  been  caused  solely  (AND  REVOLU- 
TION HAS  BEEN  PREVENTED  SOLELY)  by  the  provi- 
'dentaal  discovery  of  gold  in  California  and  Australia.    WHILE 
EVEN  ALL  THIS  ALTOGETHER  UNEXPECTED,  AND, 
POSSIBLY,  ONLY  TEMPORARY  SUCCESS,  HAS  NOT 
BEEN  ENOUGH  TO  RAISE  ENGLAND  ABOVE  BEING 
THE  MOST  ARTIFICIAL  NATION  ON  EARTH— FOR  IS 
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NOT  THIS  SO  MUCH  THE  CASE,  THAT  THE  DELAY 
IN  THE  ARRIVING  OF  A  COUPLE  OF  VESSELS  WITH 
GOLD  FROM  AUSTRAUA,  GIVES  RISE  TO  MONETARY 
UNEASINESS  IN  THE  LONDON  MONEY  MARKET?* 

• 

IN  CONCLirSIOW, 

I  may  now  be  permitted  to  add  die  expression  of  my  gratification 
at  seeing  not  only  that  our  motives  and  intelligence  are  becoming 
less  and  less  impugned,  but  that  there  are  prominent  instances  of 
public  men,  both  in  England  and  the  United  States,  who  have  come 
to  admit  the  great  facts,  that  FREE  TRADE  IS  THE  CON- 
TRARY PRINCIPLE  TO  THAT  OF  EMPIRE,  and  that  our 
Irreciprocal  Free  Trade  is  a  principle  (or  more  properly  an  athe- 
ism) practically  inconsistent  miSi  patriotism.  I  have  alluded  before 
to  this  change  of  public  sentiment,  or  overthrow  of  pvilic  pregudice  ; 
but  I  may  again  instance  the  recent  monetary  and  Tariff  measures 
in  India,  of  Mr.  James  Wilson,  formerly  Free  Trade  Editor  of  the 
London  JEconomisty  now  Chancellor  of  the  Indiaii  Exchequer,  and 
quote  the  following  from  his  late  speech  before  starting  for  India^ 
delivered  at  a  public  dinner  given  in  his  honour  at  his  native  place^ 
Hawick,  in  Scotland :  "  The  real  interests  op  society,  well 

UNDERSTOOD,  ARE   COMMON  TO  ALL  ALJKE — ^AGRICULTURE  CAN- 


•  For  a  corrol>oration  of  these  my  long  h^lA  views,  I  wonld  refer  the  reader 
to  a  new  American  work  of  great  merit,  which  has  just  been  pat  into  my  handi 
^The  Ways  and  Means  cf  Pay  mint  ^  by  Stephen  Colwell,  Published  bj  J.  B.  Lip- 
pincott  k  Co.,  Philadelphia.  At  page  135,  he  says :  "  There  i$  no  more  reason 
nfhy  ke  who  mutt  remit  for  goods  purchased  in  foreU^n  amntries  should  have  gold 
•r  siisfer  at  a  fixed  price^  than  thai  ha  should  have  fiotar  or  cotton,  if  he  find  it  for 
his  aAHmtag4  to  wtake  his  ramiitances  in  those  commodities.  Under  such  regtUa^ 
Oons^  no  country  could  dram  off  the  precious  metals  from  another  by  any  devise^ 
without  paying  the  price  caused  by  their  demand.^  The  Canadian  farmer  can  well 
understand  that  there  is  no  otlier  way  to  get  the  unprod active  rich  to  care  ft>r 
the  labourer.  Under  our  present  system,  he  does  not  care  whether  or  not  there 
18  an  export  demand  for  Canadian  wheat :  in  fact  he  is  interested  in  seeing  It 
hnr^  became  ha  gets  more  wheal  far  kis  money.  Bat  if  my  Reform  were  cacried 
oat,  when  kaeptog  right  iha  Fereign  Bxehsnges  necessary  to  lower  the  price  of 
g#ld  and  ijicrease  tlie  qoattlity  of  it,  he  ooald^  get  for  his  taioMy,  he  woald  thetf 
itoe  hiA'iateniit  in  poahlng  ejiporta  and  oukrtalling  imports  of  fodreigB  Iftbonr.-^ 

ISAAO  BUOHABAV. 
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KOT  PR08PBB  WITHOUT  MANUFACTURES,  AND  THE  BEST  QUARAH- 
TEB  FOR  THE  PROSPERITY  OF  MANUFACTURES  IS  THE  PROSPERITY 

AND  PROGRESS  OF  AGRICULTURE."    Mr.  Wilson's  morid  courage,  in 
not  allowing  his  personal  consistency  to  prevent  him  taking  the 
course  he  now  sees  right  in  the  circumstances,  camiot  be  too  much 
admired ;  and  the  disingenuous  course  of  those  who  accuse  him  of 
having  imposed  a  new  tax  on  the  Indian  people,  in  putting  ten  per 
cent,  import  duty  on  cotton  manufactures,  is  being  seen  through. 
It  was  the  incurring  of  the  debt  of  India  that  imposed  the  tax,  and 
the  putting  on  customs  duties  is  a  mere  preference  of  one's  means  of 
levying  it  to  another.    As  regards  the  same  thing  in  Canada,  truth 
compels  me  to  say,  that  in  this  deceptive  mode  of  allusion  to  indirect 
Taxation^  by  which  cu8t<mi8  dvUes  are  attempted  to  be  here  also 
made  odiouSy  the  Ministry  of  the  Province  have  been  as  much  to 
blame  as  the  Opposition.     Like  Mr.  Gladstone  (see  especially  his 
late  humbug  speech  against  the  patriotic  interference  of  the  House 
of  Lords  about  the  paper  Duty)  and  the  Free  Trade  enemies  of 
Lidia.  Messrs.  Gait  and  Brown  persist  in  pandering  to  the  popular 
ignorance,  by  representing  customs  duties  as  a  tax  on  the  people^ 
instead  of  as  a  mode  of  collecting  an  already  existing  public  bur- 
den (the  interest  of  the  provincial  dfM)  which  they  know  well 
could  not  be  collected  in  America  in  any  other  way,  not  even  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet !     But  the  immense  amount  of  misery  already 
in  this  Province,  arising  from  direct  taxation  in  the  Municipalities, 
will  insure  Canada  ags^t  a  repetition  of  this  transparent  hwmbug, 
even  if  the  protection  through  Customs  duties,  in  1858  and  1859, 
was  not  seen  to  be  WHAT  ALONE  HAS  PRESERVED  THE 
PROVINCE    THROUGH   ITS   LATE   TROUBLES,  AND 
GIVEN  US  THE  HOPE  OF  MORE  UNINTERRUPTED  EM- 
PLOYMENT FOR  OUR  POPULATION  IN  THE  FUTURE. 
Canada  has  the  honour  of  having  been  two  years  in  advance  of 
India  in  this  patriotic  and  truly  loyal  movement.*     Elsewhere 


*The  Political  Bconomista  are  actinic  a  most  dislojal  part,  who  would  allow 
Canadians  to  hare  anything  to  enrj  in  the  United  States,  or  leave  then  any 
longer  open  (trathfnllj)  to  saeh  taants  as  the  following :— "  Though  the  ratio 
of  the  inoreass  of  the  population  has  been  greater  in  Oanad*  than  in  the  United 
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( Appwdix  IX)  I  ffye  a  detail  of  the  great  and  saccessiiil  effort,  in 
1858,  of  the  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Canadian  Industry, 
— whose  transactions  have  been  a  rapid  and  brilliant  realization  of 
ihe  expression  of  Thomas  Garl^le,  ^'  This  that  they  call  ^  organizing 
4jif  labour  *  is,  if  well  understood,  the  problem  of  the  whole  future 
for  all  who  will  pretend  to  govern  men ;"  and  the  Hamilton  DaUg 
Spectator^  of  30th  July  of  same  year,  chronicled  its  victory  far 
froteedon  as  follows : — 

THE  VICTOBT  FOB  PROTECTION  127  CANADA. 

^'  The  successful  result  of  the  movement  set  on  foot  in  the 
metropolis,  at  the  instance  of  the  able  and  indefatigable  member  for 
this  ciiy,  having  for  its  object  the  promotion  of  Canadian  industry, 
shews  what  can  be  accomplished  through  a  determined  perseve- 
rance, and  the  untiring  efforts  of  those  engaged  in  the  work.  It 
will  be  remembered  with  what  a  shout  of  derision  the  movement  was 
met  by  a  portion  of  the  Oppoffltion  press,  who  attempted  to  laugh 
it  to  scorn,  and  denounced  it  as  a  futile  effort  to  restore  an  exploded 
system  of  protection,  highly  detrimental  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
country.  In  no  way  discouraged  by  the' reception  they  received, 
the  friends  of  the  movement  urged  boldly,  yet  quietly,  forward. 
Meetings  were  convened  in  varous  parts  of  the  country,  and  a 
meeting  of  delegates  finally  took  place  in  Toronto,  at  which  the 
necessary  course  of  action  was  decided  on.  Mr.  Buchanan  was  the 
moving  spirit  of  the  laudable  enterprise,  and  patiently  but  steadily 
pushed  on  the  column,  confident  of  ultimate  victory.  He  had  much  to 


States,  yet  their  increase  of  wealth  has  barely  kept  pace  with  the  popalation, 
and  they  are  as  poor  as  they  were  half  a  century  since.  They  hare  enjoyed  the 
blessings  of  Frtt  Trade  wiih  England  all  the  time  *,  we  have  only  a  part  of  the 
time.  Whenerer  we  hare  attempted  to  supply  onrselTeSi  by^oar  own  industry, 
with  the  comforts  and  necessaries  of  life,  we  haye  improved  our  condition  as  a 
people;  and  during  the  intervals  of  Free  Trade  and  large  importations  of 
foreign  goods,  we  have  relapsed  again  into  a  condition  bordering  on  bank- 
ruptcy ;  while  the  Oanadtans  have  been  constantly  exhausted,  and  kept  so  poor 
by  Free  Trade,  as  to  be  nnable  to  get  sufficient  credit  to  haye  even  the  ups  and 
4owDS  of  prosperity  and  bankruptcy  in  succession."  From  Swmarit  Progrut  of 
J9atkm$,    Published  by  Charles  Scribner,  New  7ork.«-l0AAO  Buqbamam, 
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contend  against,  yet  never  faltered  for  a  moment,  aiid  he  now  finds 
luB  effi)rtd  crowned  with  snccess.  Had  not  the  movement  in  favouf- 
6f  encouragement  to  native  industry  been  started,  we  would  not  to- 
day have  had  the  satis&ction  of  congratulating  Mr.  Buchanan  and 
Aose  supporting  him,  upon  iSke  success  of  the  eflforts  made  to  give 
a  stimuluB  to  home  manufactures.  Some  three  or  four  journals^ 
among  tiiem  the  G-lobe  and  Leader  ^  laboured  most  industriously  to 
thwart  the  aim  of  the  Association,  but  they  soon  found  that  it  was 
useless,  for  the  feeling  of  the  country  was  with  the  Association, 
and  the  Government  wisely  yielded  to  the  pressure  from  without, 
and  conceded  the  chief  demands  of  the  Protectionists.  The  TariflT 
was  altered  to  suit  the  views  of  those  advocating  the  ulkiportttBt 
change,  and  the  country  must  eventually  benefit  largely  by  the 
wisdom  displayed  in  giving  the  necessary  protection  to  homie 
industry.  By  a  decisive  vote  of  68  to  28  the  tarijBT  {tassed  the 
popular  branch  of  the  Legislature,  and  the  good  efect  of  the  policy 
adopted  by  the  Government  is  already  begoming  to  shew  itself. 
We  hear  of  confidence  being  imparted  to  commercial  transactions ; 
new  manufactories  are  talked  of,  and  those  at  jM^esent  in  operation 
have  decided  to  sell  at  reduced  rates.  The  increase  in  the  protec* 
fion  to  printing  paper  has  induced  the  Messrs.  Buntin  to  reduce 
their  prices  four  per  cent.,  and  we  have  not  the  least  doubt  thai 
oth^r  manufacturers  in  different  branches  will  follow  the  exam[^. 
Confidence  has  been  restored,  and  it  now  oidy  remains  for  the 
Government  to  carry  through  two  important  measures,  the  usury 
and  abolition  of  imprisonment  for  debt  bills,  to  render  the  victory 
complete.  There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  good  effected  by  the 
pohcy  pursued  in  commercial  matters. — The  Free  Traders,  so 
called,  have  been  worsted,  a&d  they  have  probably  learned  by  this 
time  that  their  nostrums  are  by  no  means  palatable  to  the  people  of 
this  country. — What  we  want  is  more  ci^ital,  and  A  CHECK 
UPON  THE  DRAINAGE  OP  MONEY  FROM  THE  PRO^ 
VINCE,  and  this  we  are  in  a  fair  way  of  dbtaining,  for  the  Tariff 
will  reduce  Our  importations,  and  retahi  witSiin  the  country  one  half 
of  the  amount  expended  in  purchasing  goods  which  we  can  ma&u* 
&cture  ourselves.  This  is  no  trivial  boon  to  a  country  like  Oaiiadb; 
besides  our  markets  wiH  s^mMEly  dioooiyer  HM,  iH  a  fdM  marlba 
dutiee  are  no  taxes* 
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<<  f^T  tiie  Yictoiy  so  aiignaJtlj  aobieved  in  behalf  of  proteoliop  i^ 
1)0jp.e  maioufiictj^res,  vo  are  u^q^6ei3|[)I^lbly  indebted  to  ibo  member 
fpr  ^  city,  who  ioatigated  the  xooyemeut)  and  through  hui 
Wtw^arjii^  exertions  carried  it  out  to  a  succeasful  completion. 
Hia  d6teactov9  have  been  nlenced  by  his  si^ccess,  and  instead 
of  ridiculmg  him,  they  will  yet  be  compelled  to  admit  that  he  has 
^CcqiapUshed  what  no  other  man  in  tJie  Province  had  the  courage 
to  attempt.  All  honour,  then,  to  Mr.  Buchanan,  for  what  he  ha^ 
done  in  the  way  of  stimulating  native  industry,  and  at  the  same 
^e  ^vi^g  an  imp^tys  to  the  trade  of  the  country." 

T^  "XI]f£8"  ADHnS  rA.TSI0TIS9if»  TO  BE  BXSTOBJSD  AS  A  "NATIO]QrAI< 

VrTAlJTY." 

Binde  writing  tfae  foregoing,  I  am  at  once  starred  and  delighted 
at  fiacyag  die  feHawing  important  admissione  in  the  London  Times  j 
jjutoeceiiBed: — 

^  Although  the  fact  of  our  having  practically  repudiated  Free 
Trade  m  India  after  a  period  of  fifteen  years,  during  which  no  one 
could  venture  in  tiie  British  Legislature  to  say  a  word  in  &vour  of 
bounties  or  protective  duties  without  being  overwhelmed  with 
leproaches  and  ridicule,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  ever  record- 
ed, THERE  IS  UTTLB  PROSPECT  OF  THE  STEP  BEING 
BBSfBDIED.  fVlien  the  Americans  have  pleaded  that  their  pro- 
tective duties  were  desirable  for  revenue,  they  have  been  lectured 
week  after  week,  and  informed  with  scientific  precision  that  for 
every  doUar  thus  obtained  by  the  Government  tiie  people  were 
taxed  four  or  five  dollars,  which  went  into  the  hands  of  a  favoured 
x^laas,  but  they  now  see  tiiat  we  have  adopted  their  contemned  prao- 
iioe,  and  neariy  to  an  equal  extent,  under  much  less  excusable 
eircmnstances.  The  Indian  producer  has  not  merely  the  staple  at 
his  own  door,  but  has  an  advantage  over  the  American  in  his  com- 
petition with  Lancashire  in  the  possession  of  cheap  labour,  the  sav- 
ing of  a  more  expenrive  fireight,  and  the  existence  of  a  population 
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of  ISOyOOOyOOOy  among  whom  the  growth  of  demand  may  be  snp- 
posed  to  be  illimitable.  It  is  to  be  observed  moreover,  that  Trans* 
atlantic  statesmen  may  plead  the  difficnliy  of  breaking  down  a  sys^ 
tern  long  in  force,  and  thus  mining  existing  interests,  while  in  India 
we  have  established  it  in  the  face  of  the  field  being  clear  for  sound 
principles.  At  some  future  day  the  importance  of  the  question 
both  as  regards  national  interests  and  national  consistency  will  be 
fully  recognized,  but  for  the  moment  a  curious  combination  of  cir- 
cumstances prevents  that  result.  The  party  hitherto  most  promi- 
nent on  free  trade  are  silent,  and  the  reason  assigned,  and  which 
must  be  accepted  until  a  better  is  given,  consists  in  the  fact  that 
the  measure  has  proceeded  from  their  own  body.  The  Gonservsr 
tives,  on  the  other  hand,  are  delighted  at  witnesong  a  revival  of 
their  exploded  views,  of  which  at  a  fitting  time  they  will  doubtless 
make  some  use ;  and,  finally,  a  large  section  of  the  mercantile  com- 
munity, annoyed  at  what  they  conceive  to  have  been  the  undue 
care  bestowed  on  Manchester  interests  in  the  French  Treaty,  openly 
avow  that  they  are  glad  to  see  the  Manchester  men  hit  by  a  bolt 
feathered  from  their  own  wings.  THUS  THE  FACT  REMAINS 
THAT  GREAT  BRITAIN,  AS  REGARDS  THE  MAJORITY 
OF  THE  PEOPLE  OVER  WHOM  HER  SWAY  EXTENDS, 
HAS  RETURNED  TO  HER  OLD  WAYS,  AND  BECOME  A 
PROTECTIONIST  EMPIRE,  WHILE  SCARCELY  A  WORD 
IS  HEARD  UPON  THE  SUBJECT  EXCEPT  THROUGH 
THE  SURPRISE  EXPRESSED  IN  FOREIGN  JOURNALS." 
— Times  City  Article. 

I  have  just  met  with  an  American  corroboration  of  my  Recipro* 
city  and  Zollverein  views,  in  the  following  Report  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  at  Washington ;  and  valuing  the  clear  statement 
given  in  it  of  the  working  of  the  Reciprocity  Treaty,  I  feel  that  I 
cannot  do  better  than  append  it  here.  The  fact  that  the  writer 
does  not  notice  the  farther  rise  of  Tariff  which  occurred  in  1869,. 
is  of  no  essential  or  practical  importance,  seeing  that  the  Canadian 
Tariff  is  still  connderably  less  than  the  American,  while  the  Ameri- 
cans, with  very  different  patriotism  than  Mr.  Gladstone's,  are  nowr 
proposing  to  increase  theirs: — 
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THE  CANADIAN  RECIPROCITY  TREATY.— A  PLEA 

FOR  ITS  EXTENSION. 

BEPORT  OF  JAMBS  W.  TATLOB  TO  THE  8ECBETABT  OF  THE  TBEASUBY. 

"  Saint  Paul,  May  2. 

'^  The  commercial  relations  of  tlie  United  States  can  be  readily 
investigated  by  the  people  from  the  records  and  docmnents  published 
})j  the  goremment.  Secrecy  attends  diplomacy  and  publication  is 
exceptional,  but  on  all  questions  of  revenue  and  finance  open  dis- 
cussion has  prevailed.  Hence  our  public  debates  are  on  no  subject 
more  exhaustive  than  upon  the  tariff  question,  and  the  reports  of 
the  treasury  department  are  carefully  studied  whenever  regulations 
of  commercial  interests  are  a^tated. 

^^  Public  attention  has  recently  been  called  to  the  reciprocity 
treaty  between  the  United  States  and  the  British  possessions  in 
North  America.  Hostility  to  its  continuance  is  manifested  in 
influential  quarters.  The  first  impulse  of  the  citissen  interested  in 
the  discussiim  is  to  refer  to  the  archives  of  the  government,  as  pub* 
fished  by  Congress,  and  by  study  and  comparison  of  authentic  sta- 
tistics to- determine  the  results  of  the  treaty  in  question.  At  least 
until  other  materials  for  decision  are  interposed,  our  investigations 
may  properly  be  allowed  such  a  range. 

[Here  follow  remarks  and  quotations  on  the  abstract  principle  of  Keciproeitj 
which  I  omit,  as  the  whole  yalne  to  ns  of  this  report  is  its  adyocacy  of  Ameri> 
ean  Reciprocitj,  or  Reciprocity  between  the  United  States  and  Canada,  without 
reference  to  anj  other.] 

"  By  the  repeal  of  the  com  laws,  Great  Britain  withdrew  very 
important  discriminations  in  favor  of  colonial  grain ;  but  the  timber 
duties  continued  prior  to  1860  to  favour  the  North  American  colo- 
nies. Until  the  adoption  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  late  budget,  colonial 
timber  paid  a  duty  of  only  ten  shillings  per  load,  but  timber  of 
foreign  growth  paid  a  duty  of  fifly-five  shillings  per  load.  The 
English  mercantile  marine  complained  of  this  protection  to  Canada 
as  injurious  to  their  interests  especially  since  the  repeal  of  the 
navigation  laws,  and  it  is  now  discontinued. 

'^  These  events — ^the  prevalent  policy  of  the  home  government 
nnce  184^'50 — ^have  recognized  the  principle  of  colonial  self- 
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goyenunent.  While  England  has  imposed  upon  the  colonies  the 
duty  of  self-anpport,  she  concedes  to  them,  unqualified,  the  sovereigii 
disposition  of  local  interests,  including  the  subject  of  revenue. 

'^  Then  foUoweid  the  reciprQcity  treaty  of  1854,  substitatij^g 
an  enlarged  trade  with  the  United  States  for  exclusive  access  to 
the  markets  of  Oreat  Britain. 

^^  The  leading  proyision  of  the  reciprocity  treaty  of  June  5, 
1854,  was  a  permanent  adjustment  oS  die  fishery  dispute— declar- 
ing the  lights  of  the  respective  parties,  often  and  then  in  serious  c<m- 
fiiot,  to  the  fisldng  banks. adjacent  to  the  north-eastern  Atlaatie 
eoaak 

<<  At  the  cottcbiaiMi  of  the  peace  of  1T88,  the  treaty  between 
the  United  States  and  Oreat  S^tain  stipulated  the  right  of  Ameri- 
cans ^  to  take  fish  on  the  Grand  Bank  and  all  o&er  ImxSsB  of  New« 
foimdland  in  (he  G«df  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  aH  other  places  in  the 
«ea,  where  the  ihhabitmits  of  both  counties  had  been  used  before, 
and  the  liberty  to  fish  on  swsk  parts  of  the  coast  of  Newfoundland  as 
British  fishennen  used  (but  not  to  dry  or  cure  fidi  thereon),  and  on 
the  coasts,  bays  and  creeb  of  all  oAer  British  dominions  m 
America.' 

^^  The  war  of  1812  abrogated  tiie  above.  Hie  convention  of 
1818  secured  to  the  United  States  the  right  to  fish  all  along  the 
coasts  and  harbours  of  British  North  America,  but  not  wHbm  three 
marine  leagues  of  the  shore,  and  to  cure  fish  in  such  bays  and 
hariM>urs  as  were  not  inhabited,  and  also  to  enter  any  bay  or  harbour 
for  shelter,  to  repair  damages,  or  to  obtain  provisions  or  water. 

^^  Such  a  provision  made  collision  ahnost  unavoidable.  American 
vessels  were  frequently  seieed  within  the  three  mile  limit.  And 
cruisers,  with  each  recurring  season,  were  dispatched  to  accompany 
and  protect  the  fishermen.  Lord  Elgin  lately  observed  in  a  speecii 
at  Liverpod,  that  wh^i  the  negotiation  of  the  reciprocity  treaty 
was  in  progress  at  Washington,  ^  a  British  admiral  and  an  American 
oommod<N*e  were  sailing  on  the  coast  with  instructions  founded  upon 
opposite  conclusions,  and  a  single  indiscreet  act  on  the  part  of  one  or 
the  other  of  those  naval  officers  would  have  brought  on  a  conflict 
involving  aU  the  horrors  of  war.' 

^^  The  first  article  of  the  treaty  was  occupied  witii  an  adjustment 
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of  this  fishery  question.  It  was  agreed  that  ^  in  addition  to  tihe 
liberty  secured  by  the  convention  of  October  20, 1818,  of  taking, 
curing,  and  drying  fish  on  certain  coasts  of  the  British  North 
American  colonies  therein  defined,  tiie  inhabitants  of  the  United ' 
States  shall  have  in  common  with  the  subjects  of  her  Britannic 
majesty,  the  liberty  to  take  fish  of  every  kind  except  shell  fish,  on 
the  sea  coast  and  shores  and  in  bays,  harbours,  and  creeks  of 
Canada,  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  Prince  Edward's  Island, 
and  of  the  several  islands  adjacent  thereto,  without  being  restricted 
to  any  distance  from  the  shore,  with  permission  to  land  upon  the 
<;oasts  and  shores  of  those  colonies  and  the  islands  thereof,  and  also 
upon  the  Magdalen  islands  for  the  purpose  of  drying  their  nets  and 
curing  their  fish.' 

^^  The  preamble  stated  as  a  prominent  motive  to  the  treaty,  a 
desire  ^  to  avoid  further  misunderstanding  in  regard  to  the  right  of 
fishing  on  the  coasts  of  British  North  America.,'  The  second 
article  secured  a  similar  privilege  to  British  subjects  on  the  eastern 
seacoasts,  shores  and  islands,  north  of  the  thirty-sixth  parallel  of 
north  latitude. 

"  President  Fierce,  in  his  last  annual  message,  (December  2, 
1856),  alludes  prominentiy  to  the  treaty  as  A  MEASURE  OF 
PACIFICATION,  while  expressing  his  satisfaction  with  its  com- 
mercial operation.     His  language  is  annexed : 

^^  ^  The  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  of 
the  5th  of  June  1854,  which  went  into  efiective  operation  in  1855, 
put  an  end  to  causes  of  irritation  between  the  two  countries, 
by  securing  to  the  United  States  the  ri^t  of  fishing  on  the  coast 
of  the  British  North  American  provinces,  with  advantages  equal  to 
those  enjoyed  by  British  subjects.  Beside  the  signal  benefits 
of  this  treaty  to  a  large  class  of  our  citizens  in  a  pursuit  connected 
to  no  inconsiderable  degree  with  our  national  prosperity  and 
strength,  it  has  had  a  favourable  efiect  upon  other  interests  in  the 
provision  it  made  for  reciprocal  freedom  of  trade  between  the 
United  States  and  the  British  provinces  in  America. 

*^  ^  The  exports  of  domestic  articles  to  these  provinces  during  the 
last  year  amounted  to  more  than  twenty-two  million  dollars, 
exceeding  tliose  of  the  preceding  year  by  nearly  seven  miDion 
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dollars;  and  the  imports  therefrom^  during  the  same  period^ 
amounted  to  more  than  twenty-one  millions — an  increase  of  six  mil- 
lions upon  those  of  die  previous  year. 

"  *  The  improved  condition  of  this  branch  of  our  conunerce  is 
mainly  attributable  to  the  above-mentioned  treaty.' 

^^  Are  parties  who  demand  the  abrogation  of  the  treaty  willing  to 
remit  the  country  to  the  uncertainties  and  hazards  of  the  convention 
of  1818  ?  Or  do  they  hope  to  discriminate  between  the  first  and 
third  articles,  retaining  what  is  of  exclumve  advantage  to  the  United 
States,  while  discarding  those  provisions  which  have  proved  benefi- 
cial to  our  provincial  neighbors  ? 

^^  Article  four  of  the  treaty  secures  to  the  citizens  and  inhabi- 
tants of  the  United  States  the  fireedom  of  navigation  on  the  river 
St.  Lawrence  and  the  canals  of  Canada,  and  to  British  subjects 
the  same  right  upon  Lake  Michigan. 

'^  The  hostility  manifested  in  certain  quarters  is  probably  founded 
upon  the  third  article,  which  admits  the  products  enumerated  in  a 
schedule  annexed,  being  the  growth  and  produce  of  the  British 
colonies  and  the  United  States,  respectively,  free  of  duty. 

'  THE  PRACTICAL  RESULTS  OF  THIS  STIPULATION 
ARE  UNCHANGED  SINCE  PRESIDENT  PIERCE  CON^ 
GRATULATED  THE  COUNTRY  IN  1866.  Successive  secre- 
tanes  of  the  treasury  have  been  content  to  tabulate  the  progress  of 
exports  and  imports  under  the  reciprocity  treaty,  the  balance  of 
trade  being  always  favourable  to  the  United  States.  In  the  report 
just  published,  this  comparative  statement  is  made  to  include  the 
year  terminating  June  30,  1859,  and  exhibits  the  increase  of 
exports  for  that  year  from  the  United  States,  over  the  year  1852, 
to  be  $17,645,158;  increase  of  $13,617,252;  excess  of  exports 
over  imports,  $8,426,623.  (See  "  BepaH  on  the  JFinanceSj' 
1858-'59,  page  357.) 

^^  It  is  alleged  that  sbce  the  date  of  the  treaty,  Canada  has 
increased  the  duties  upon  imports,  especially  by  the  tariff  of  1858. 
Granted ;  but  this  is  no  reasonable  ground  for  complaint.  CANADA 
IS  CAREFUL  TO  INCDUDE  IN  THE  FREE  LIST  EVERY 
ARTICLE  NAMED  IN  THE  SCHEDULE  OF  THE  TREATY; 
AND,  AS  TO  THE  MANUFACTURED  ARTICLES,  WHAT 
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WOHT  HAVE  WE  TO  DEMAND  THAT  THE  PROVINCES 
SHOULD  ENCOURAGE  IMPORTATIONS  FROM  THE  UNI- 
TED  STATES  WHEN  OUR  LEGISLATION  OF  1846  IM- 
POSED DUTIES  AS  HIGH  AS  THIRTY  PER  CENT.,  AND 
THE  ACT  OF  1857  ONLY  REDUCED  THEIR  AVERAGE 
TO  TWENTY-FOUR  PER  CENT.  UPON  CANADIAN  MA- 
NUFACTURES. Canada  needs  revenue ;  the  public  lands,  as 
with  us,  hare  ceased  to  yield  any  conaderable  revenue,  and  it 
became  a  public  necessity  to  increase  the  tariff.  In  doing  so  how 
can  we  assert  that  Canada  '  has  acted  in  bad  faith  to  the  United 

a 

States  and  violated  the  spirit  of  the  reciprociiy  treaty,'  to  repeat 
tiie  current  complaints  of  the  New  York  journals  ? 

"BUT  THE  MOST  DIRECT .  TREATMENT  OF  THE 
OBJECTIONS  TO  THE  RECIPROCITY  TREATY  IS  TO 
COMPARE  THE  CANADIAN  AND  AMERICAN  TARIFFS, 
BSPECLAJiLY  IN  RESPECT  TO  MANUFACTURES : 


Articles. 

Maniifkciiires  of  wood 
Kanafactarea  of  maboganjr 
Wax,  boes'        . 
Befined  Sagar 
Ohooolate 

Spirits  from  grain,  whiskej 
Spirits  from  grain,  other  . 
Molasses 

Yinegas    .... 
Beer,,  ale,  porter,  cider 
Linseed  oil        .        .        . 
Spirits  tnrpentine 
Hoasehold  farnitare 
Oarriages  and  cars 
Hats      ..... 
Saddlerjr      . 
Oandles    .        . 

Soap 

Soap,  perfumed  and  fancj 
Snoff   ...        .... 

Tobaeoo,  manufitctared    . 


Bates  of  Duty. 

Am. 

Tariir.                          Oan.  Tariff. 

1846. 

1857.                                      1858. 

30 

24        ...        .          15 

40 

40 Ifr 

20 

15        ...         .          16 

30 

24  Specific  j  $2,50  per  100  lbs. 

20 

15        ...        .         15 

100 

30    Specific;  I8c.  per  gal. 

100 

30    Specific ;  50  to  1 00c. per  gal. 

40 

24    Specific ;  4c.  per  gal. 

30 

24    Specific ;  6c.  per  gal. 

30 

24    Specific ;  8, 25, 12 i  c.(  VvU) 

20 

15        ...        .          15 

20 

15 15 

30 

24        ...         .          20 

30 

24 20 

30 

24        ...         .          20 

30 

24     .         .                  .         .24 

20 

15        ...         .          20 

30 

24    Specific ;  $1,25  per  lOOlbs. 

.  30 

24        ...        .         20 

40 

30    Specific ;  10c.  per  lb. 

40 

30    Specific ;  5.  7|,  10c.  per  lb. 
(according  to  Talne.) 
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(jeather 

Leather,  boots  and  shoes  . 

Cables  and  eordage 

OoQpowder      ,       .       .       .       • 

^t 

Lead        ....        .        • 

Iron— pigi  bar,  nails,  &c. 
other  raanufaetared 
agricQltocal  iioplenieiito    . 

Ooppar— in  pigs  and  bacs 

manufactures  of    . 

Brass— in  pig^  and  bars 

manufactures  of       . 

^rass  and  Ooppar  wire  and  doHi 

Medical  preparations    . 

Medical  drugs 

Cottons  (arerage  duties)  • 

Bemp»  manuiSitetiiffss  of    • 

^Wearing  apparel  .... 

Bar  then  ware 

Combs 

Buttons    ..:... 

Brushes  and  brooms 

Umbrellas  and  parasols    . 
Printing  materials 
Musical  instraments  , 

Books  apd  maps   .... 

Fainta 

Classware 

Tinware 

Mannfactores  of  pewter  aod  lead 
Manufactures  of  marble    . 
Manufaotores  of  India  rubber 
Maoufaciureji  of  gold  aad  ailTer  leaf 
4.rtificlal  flowers 
hprd  oil    . 
Jiann^tures  of  wpol  . 

hair 

tor 

goat's  hair 

sUk     . 

worsted  . 

hemp  • 

flas 
The  average  of  ad  9tiiortm  dutlea 
18&f  is  about  21  per  cent.,  under  the 
cent. 


30 
30 
3i 

ao 

20 
20 
30 
30 


1J5 
24     . 

10 

10     • 

15 

16    . 

24 

24    .        .        . 

U    "BpadaSiAe. 


5  4    . 
30        24 

6  Free 
80         34 
30        34    . 
30        24 
20         ^6    .. 
35         10 
20        16     . 
aO        34 
30        84    . 
30         24 
25         19     . 
30         24 
(Brooms,  com, 
30        34    . 

15 

15    . 
8 

15  . 
24 

24     . 
34 

24     . 
24 

12     . 
24 

34    . 
34 

19     . 
34 

19     . 
19 

19     . 
16 

16  . 


,s. 


9BBe. 
.    15 


6 

15 


20 

20 

10 

20 

30 

30 

30 

30 

30 

15 

30 

30 

30 

25 

30 

'35 

35 

36 

20 

30 

in  /oree  under  the  Awariw  UmM  dt 
Canadian  tariff  of  1858|  about  16  per 


500 


9P 
.  34 
F«aa. 

.  n 

i 

5 


3P 

Free. 


per  dos.) 


5 

w 

16 
16 
U 

16 
16 
SO 

16 
15 


15 
15 
15 
15 
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^^  Our  ikianu&cturers  demand  that  Canada  dialt  restore  the  scale 
of  duties  existing  when  the  reciprocity  treaty  was  ratified,  on 
penalty  of  its  abrogation.  WHEN  IT  IS  CONSIDERED 
THAT  THE  DUTIES  IMPOSED  BY  THE  AMERICAN 
TARIFF  OP  1857  ARE  FULLY  25  PER  CENT.  HIGHER 
THAN  I'HE  COtlRESPONDING  RATES  OP  THE 
CANADIAN  TARIFF,  THE  DEMAND  BORDERS  ON 
ARROGANCE. 

^^  What  has  beeA  the  effect  of  the  Canadian  tariff  of  1858  upon 
our  exports  of  manufactures  t  It  went  into  operation  August  7, 
1858,  eM»9equentIy  the  exports  from  the  United  States  of  dutiable 
articles  for  the  yeacr  ending  June  80, 1858,  as  compared  with  the 
exports  for  the  year  ending  June  80, 1859,  will  exhibit  the  com* 
parative  operation  of  the  former  and  the  existing  tarifi  : 


ncpoBTS  or  xavufaoturbs  fbom  thi  united  btath  to  oajtaoa. 


Articles. 


Adamantine  and  other  candles.  • 
Beer,  ale  and  porter,  in  casks, 
^ooks  and  maps 
Bricks,  lime  and  cement 
Brooms  and  brashes     . 

Battons 

dables  and  cordage    . 

Carriages,  railroad  cars,  parts  of,  &o. 

Combs 

Copper  and  brass,  mannfactores  of 
Drags  and  Medicines  . 
Earthen  and  stoneware 
Fire  engines  and  apparatus 
Gunpowder  .... 

Bats^of  far  and  silk 

'*      of  palm  leaf 
Household  furniture 
MiliafatetiireB  of  IndiA  rubber— shoes 

«                     «              other 
ItbA — ba^ 

eastilii^  .... 

BSftlt 


pig  . 

manufactures 
h'ihitlttf,  tetl  vntr  itciitatrdik 


1868. 

1859. 

$10,006 

$5,415 

6,809 

2,707 

60,364 

150^34 

31,547 

25,477 

5,518 

4,149 

3,168 

18,494 

28,433 

24,681 

20,449 

1,127 

12,824 

66,803 

60,511 

74,965 

68,529 

9,889 

9,350 

6,900 

1,200 

6,020 

137 

47,687 

115,571 

1,741 

579 

183,566 

136,765 

707 

169 

20,863 

18,048 

31,331 

10,852 

e2,734 

41,918 

13^a(M» 

11^)^6 

28,260 

ie,240 

614,438 

697,713 

6,B17 

15,914 
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Lard  oil                                                            .      9,160  1,2 T'T 

Lead            1,407  872 

Leather 258,563  216,436 

"      manttfactared — boots  and  shoes            242,450  21I,14T 

Linseed  oU 9,568  7,854 

Manafactured  tobacco         ....      670,466  1,205,684 

"            cotton— printed,  kc.                 .    30,009  34,197 

(<               "         white,  other  than  dack  30,994  47,132 

«                "         duck           .                .       1,170  4,284 

«                «         other      .        .                148,240  398,177 

Qlass,  manufactures  of          ....    59,4  70  85,232 

Hemp,  manufactures  of^bags    .                .          4,986  2,050 

"               «                   cloth        .                .        335 

"  "  thread  14  

«               "                   other                               1,868  1,941 

Marble  and  stone,  mann&otnres  of      .                86,622  53,883 

'  Pewter  and  lead 737  76 

Tin '.           7,166  15,451 

Wood 184,691  45,146 

Molasses 58,568  61,510 

Musical  instruments 72,607  104,534 

Paints  and  Yarnish 31,193  27,193 

Paper  and  stationery      .        .      '  .                 .    55,341  78,825 

Printing  presses  and  type                                     15,694  1,771 

Saddlery                         1,805  911 

Salt    ........       155,872  201,836 

Snuff      .         .         .         .                          .         .       2,490  63,909 

Soap 7,511  5,727 

Spirits,  from  grain  .        .        .                .        .    94,741  31,481 

molasses         .                 .        .            -»—  257 

other  materials                                  2,125  2,082 

of  turpentine          ....          3908  6,432 

Sugar,  brown          .                                           .     94,630  179,158 

refined     .        .                 .         .                 17,447  48,995 

Trunks  and  vaHses 10,620  3,992 

Umbrellas,  parasols,  ko,              .      '  .                  1,379  1,478 

Vinegar           .        .                                           .       1,287  6,845 
Wearing  apparel         ...                          14,069         9,373 

ToUl $3,699,303  $4,598,792 

^^  Thus  it  will  be  seen  ihat  the  exports  of  maniifactared  articles 

from  the  United  States  to  Caniula  were  greater  by  f  899,899, 
under  the  operation  of  .the  revised  tariff,  than  for  the  year  ending 

June  80, 1858,  which  had  the  foil  benefit  of  the  reduced  rates 

prescribed  by  the  tariff  in  force  prior  to  August  7,  1868.    Of 
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<M)iirse,  the  eftorts  now  making  in  the  provinces  to  establish  domestic 
manufactures  preclude  the  entire  monopoly  of  the  market  by  Amer- 
ican manufactures,  but  this  is  unavoidable,  and  warrants  no  strictures 
on  our  part. 

^^  It  is  a  sufficient  reply  to  this  sudden  clamour  of  hostility  that 
the  present  range  of  Canadian  duties  is  demanded  by  the  exigencies 
of  tiie  government;  and  that  the- act  of  1858  was  a  revenue 
measure  is  obvious  from  the  fact  that  a  considerable  taxation  is 
imposed  upon  tea  and  coffee,  articles  which  the  American  govern- 
ment does  not  venture  to  charge  with  an  impost.  Our  manufacturers 
should  consider  that  the  duties  on  these  staples  of  consumption 
render  it  practicable  for  the  Canadians  to  tax  American  manufac- 
tures only  fifteen  to  twenty  per  cent,  ad  valaremy  instead  of  the 
duties  imposed  by  us  upon  Canadian  manufactures,  which,  as  is 
apparent  fit)m  the  preceding  table,  range  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  per  cent.  €ui  valorem. 

^^  Still  it  is  due  to  candour  to  add  that  a  public  sentiment  is 
organizing  in  Canada,  similar  to  that  which  has  been  so  influential 
upon  American  leg^ation,  and  which  insists  upon  such  an  adjust- 
ment of  customs  as  wiD  furnish  incidental  protection  to  manufieus- 
tures.  The  New  York  Scottish  American  (a  very  intelligent 
journal,  which  gives  much  attention  to  provincial  interests)  remarks 
as  follovrs,  under  date  of  April  7, 1860  : 

^  The  people  of  Canada  are  now  setting  themselves  in  earnest  to 
extend  and  diversify  their  productive  resources.  The  public  intelli- 
gence is  furly  awakened  to  the  necessity  of  the  country  becoming 
self-supporting,  as  the  first  step  toward  solid  and  enduring  success. 
The  movement  in  &vour  of  native  manufactures  is  assuming  a 
practical  form.  Several  woollen  mills,  already  in  operation,  have 
as  great  a  demand  as  they  can  supply  for  the  very  excellent 
articles  of  clothing  which  they  produce.  Attention  is  being  directed 
to  the  growth  and  manufacture  of  flax,  a  commodity  for  the  pro- 
duction of  which  the  province  is  well  adapted ;  and  in  several 
localities  arrangements  are  being  made  for  the  establishment  of 
<^tton  factories.  The  latter  are  about  to  be  started  by  joint  stock 
eompanies  at  Toronto,  Dundas  and  Sherbrooke,  and  similar  move- 
ments are  being  talked  of  in  other  places.    Sherbrooke  is  well 
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ntuated  for  such  an  enterprise,  with  abundant  and  constant  water 
power,  with  cheap  labour  to  be  procured  from  the  neighbouring 
French  population,  and  a  surrounding  country  of  great  fertility^ 
formed  chiefly  by  an  enterprising  class  of  people  from  England  and 
Scotland.  Lower  Canada,  indeed,  presents  special  advantages  for 
manufacturing  industry.  With  its  abundant  and  cheap  labour^ 
supplied  from  among  a  people  who  are  capable  of  steady  and  pains* 
taking  habits  when  they  are  properly  directed,  it  needs  but  the 
energy  and  resources  of  British  capitalists  to  turn  to  good  account 
ih&  disposition  now  evinced  in  Canada,  both  by  the  government 
and  the  people  to  support  native  manufactures.  Now,  more  than 
ever,  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  attention  should  be  given  to 
those  branches  of  artificial  production ;  for  the  abolition  of  the 
different  duties  on  timber,  just  introduced  by  the  British  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer,  will  have  the  effect  of  diminishing  very  materiaUj 
the  amount  of  what  has  hitherto  been  the  principal  export  of  the 
country,  or  if  it  does  not  reduce  the  quantity,  it  will,  at  all  events, 
lower  the  price.  This  is  the  opinion  of  those  best  acquainted  with 
the  business,  and  therefore  it  will  be  well  to  consider  the  advice 
^ven  by  the  London  Times^  and  turn  attention  to  some  other  clasa 
of  production,  though  certainly  not  to  agriculture,  which  already 
engrosses  a  sufficient  proportion  of  the  labour  of  the  province.  The 
cotton  manufacture  appears  to  be  in  most  favour,  on  account  of  the 
facilities  now  afforded  by  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  in  bringing 
the  raw  material  direct  from  St.  Louis.' 

^^  The  annual  report  for  1859,  of  the  board  of  trade  of  the  city 
of  Toronto  enumerates,  as  recent  and  successful  establishments,  the 
manufactures  of  leather,  soap  and  cadadles,  whiskey  and  ale,  cigars, 
ground  coffee,  spices  and  mustard,  nails,  earthenware,  boots  and 
shoes,  etc.  These  Canadian  manufactures  are  mostly  absorbed  by 
home  consumption,  yet  some  of  them,  notwithstanding  our  duties 
of  20  per  cent,  and  upward,  begin  to  appear  in  American  markets. 
I  annex  a  few  manufactured  articles,  and  our  imports  of  them  from 
Canada,  during  the  years  1858  and  1859. 

QCPORTt    0#    XANtTVAOVUBIi    fiOM    OAHAOA    TO     VBI    mnVlD    STATU. 

▲rtides.  ISM.  1889. 

Beer,  in  casks $4,780  $6,160 

Beer,  in  bottles  696  898 


889 


B«ot8«iidfl]Mi«,otli«rjllMui1aMker  W  Ml 

GlothiBg,  readj-QiMle          .        «        .        .  1,186  1,166 

Cotton,  piQce-gooda         ....  2S2  2 

Cotton,  tfansd  twist 61  -i-^ 

Cotton,  ^elf«t  2T  480 

Cotton,  not  gpeelfiad           ....  ^1^084  J,623 

Feathers  and  flowers        ....  66  2j89 
Flax,  mannfkctvred  linens,  bleaelied   and 

tmbieaehed  -31  98 

^91ax,-jnanafutiwednot«pMiABd  M6  854 

^nn,  nanu^toiBB  of         ...        .  888  601 

Jewellecy,  gold  and  silrer,  manofiu^tares  436  480 

Hats  and  bonnets  of  straw  .  4,527  '7,700 

India  mbber,  mauuikctures  of  804  6,090^ 

Ir«B,  bar '086  221 

tablet,  sbain 3  690 

entlesy ,139  1,441 

mqskets  and  rifles  375  672 

pig 13>824  5,783 

railroad 115,163         .800)672: 

Jfaeet ^,283  1,347 

otbermamifiiclares  16,293  1^,88$ 

Xeather,  .mannfactpred  boots  and  shoes  701        ,       696 

glores  —  -474 

skinstasBsd  644  2^66 

tanned}  sole  196  2,809 

not  specified    .  2,874  8,397 

Salt                                  ....  20,618  15,281 

Wkf  nannfactored,  piece  goods  147  41^ 

not«psoiiod   .        •  686  804 

joints,  braadj 1^3,973  18,57» 

from  grain         ....  4,006  2,785 

from  other  materials  299  808 

Sugar,  brown "OtB  8,408 

^UTareSyXhina,  eaitten,Ao.  850  18,758 

Wood,  manafaetnres  of          ...  21,820  36^578 
Wool  and  worsted,  mannfaetnred. 

Blankets 84  76 

Carpeting 464  126 

jnamiels AO  184 

£leoe^o»ds 1,897  1,311 

i^Ot  specified 2,008  5,566 


.^ 


$233,784       4374,006 

•JBtD  4he  thutod  i8M»  dBSBOg  1668*^69,  r«lflK)nghfamediq^ 

T 
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S140,272  the  similar  import  of  1857-58,  is  insigiufioaiit  in  coob- 
parison  with  the  movement  of  American  manufactures  into  Canada 
during  the  same  periods,  and  which  exceed  three  million  dollars  for 
the  year  ending  June  80, 1859.  Surely  our  manufiicturers,  difficult 
as  tibey  are  to  satisfy,  have  no  good  reason  for  dissatisfiiction  with 
the  reciprocity  treaty. 

^'  But  prominent  Canadian  statesmen  present  another  altemative 
for  our  consideration  than  to  restore  restrictions  upon  the  trade  and 
commerce  of  kindred  communities.  It  consists  of  the  removal  of 
existing  restrictions.  It  is  proposed  by  a  leading  politician  of  Upper 
Canada  (Mr.  Isaac  Buchanan  M.P.  for  Hamilton,  in  a  late  address 
to  his  constituents),  ^  to  extend  the  Meciproeity  Treaty  to  Manur 
faetures  ; — to  carry  reciprocity  farther ^  and  estdbUeh  between  the 
Provinces  and  the  United  States  an  American  ZoUverdnj  each 
country  adopting  the  policy  of  unUmOedfree  trade  with  eadi  other ^ 
and  the  same  protection  to  domestic  manvfactwres.'* 

« INSTEAD  OP  ABROGATING  THE  RECIPROCITY 
TREATY,  WILL  NOT  THE  GOVERNMENT  CONCUR  IN 
THIS  SUGGESTION, AND  PROPOSE  ITS  ENLARGEMENT  ? 
^^  It  is  insisted  that  the  frontier  states  are  hostile  to  the  treaty, 
and  in  favor  of  giving  notice  of  a  wish  to  terminate  the  same. 
What  is  the  evidence  of  such  a  disposition  ?  Do  the  New  England 
states  desire,  to  involve  their  fishing  interests  in  the  embarrass* 
ments  from  which  the  treaty  relieved  them  ?  Is  the  country  at  large 
disposed  to  incur  again  the  risk  of  hostilities  between  American  and 
English  cruisers,  which  was  imminent  in  1853-'54  ?  What  evi- 
dence is  there  that  the  lake  states  would  be  satisfied  by  a  surrender 
of  free  navigation  upon  the  St.  Lawrence  river  and  the  canals  of 
Canada? 

^^  In  response  to  these  and  similar  questions  the  following  extract 
of  a  recent  article  from  the  Detroit  Tribune  is  pertinent : 

^^  ^  We  do  not  know  what  efiect  the  treaty  has  had  upon  the  lake 
states,  but  it  has  certainly  produced  no  such  disastrous  results  upon 
Michigan,  Undoubtedly,  Canada  derives  more  advantage  from  it 
than  we  do,  unless  we  oflbet  the  openmg  of  the  direct  trade  be- 
tween the  lakes  and  Europe  against  the  very  general  advantages  it 
has  conferred  upon  them :  but  it  has  driven  no  manufactories  or  joMt 
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nafactarers  from  Ifiohigan  into  Canada,  nor  has  it,  so  &r  as  we  have 
«yer  heard,  injuriously  affected  our  manufactures.  The  trade  which 
lias  grown  up  under  the  treaty  is  mutually  beneficial.  On  the  30th  of 
September  we  (Michigan)  had  exported  to  Canada  since  the  trea^ 
"went  into  operation,  of  raw  material,  manufactured  wood,  &c.,  and 
foreign  productions,  mostly  sugar,  molasses,  coffee  and  tea,  to  the 
Yalue  of  S23,457,760,  and  imported  only  S15,805,509  worth,  leav- 
ing a  balance  in  our  favour  of  $7,651,271.  In  addition  to  this,  the 
trade  has  ^ren  large  employment  to  our  shipping,  about  one-half 
of  the  above  aggregate  of  $39,000,000  having  been  carried  or 
brought  by  our  own  vessels.' 

^^  The  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  bears  emphatic  testimony  to  the 
satis&ctory  operation  of  the  treaty,  and  expresses  surprise  and 
ftlarm  at  the  movement  in  favour  of  its  abrogation. 

^^  We  have  exhibited  our  exportations  of  American  manufiustures 
to  Canada.  It  will  further  illustrate  the  interests  which  are  now 
connected  with  this  subject,  to  append  those  articles  of  export  to 
British  America  which  are  the  natural  products  of  the  United 
States,  for  the  year  ending  June  80,  1859.  Under  the  recipro- 
•oity  treaty  these  enter  free  of  duty. 

BXPOBTB  nOM  TEE  UHITBD  BTAnS  TO  BRITISH  AXBBIOA. 

lS68-'69.  To  other 

Articles.  To  Oanada.  B.N.A.  poB. 

Applet, $S-6S5  $a0112 

Ashes,        76-685  ...» 

Beef, 26-606  71-409 

Boards,  pUak  and  soantllng, 13*562  106-066 

Batter, 15-256  198*786 

Cheese, 50-126  16-610 

Clover  seed, 5-981  1-197 

Goal, 225-898  25040 

Cotton,  - 7-100  220 

Fish,  dned  or  smoked 31-394  16-869 

Fish,  pickled       «-«01  4-498 

Bam  and  bacon, 68-394  165-437 

Hemp, 1137  350 

«ewn  timber, »00  9-299 

Other  lamber W,16B  23-799 

Hides, •    .    .    •  *H366  1-550 
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,, 044-194 

fionwdOattie, •  1^00^96 

HoraM, 86*900 

Hops, 11*364 

Indian  Oorn, 439*135 

'Indlan'm^al, 60*740 

Lacd,                     69<642 

Ifaleiy    • .... 

Pork, 642*972 

'FoUtoet, 27*344 

Byettoal, 2*616 

BiM, 2I-966 

Roain  and  tarpentine, 73-026 

Rje oats,  *o.,  (small  grain,) 163062 

Sheep, 20*288 

Skin  and  fm, ^60-665 

Tallow, 118H>18 

Tarandpitck, 8*743 

Tobaoeoleaf, 174*312 

Wheat, I*n8*560 

^Wheatflonr, 1^666*546 

Wool 324^81 


43,871^ 
12*30^ 

2*942 

93*320 

lT9*9Kr 

10*692 

3^390 
667*887 

9*012 

99*180 

19127 

17^13 

'56-909 

2*060 

4*860 

68'6'&1 

17*810 

28*684 

100*711 

^962•l7l 


^^'The  report  upon  commerce  axitt  ^nafngation  MloniB  9894,1^1 
to  Canada,  and  $162,045  to  other  provincee,  as  the  value  of  raw 
articles  many  of  '^oh  would  daubttesB  be  included  in  ihe  free  list 
of  the  treaty ;  but  the  objact  of  the  foregoing  statement  is  less  to 
exhibit  aggnegates  than  to  show  how  every  portion  of  the  country  is 
inteifeited  in  4lie  trade,  which  has  grown  up  within  four  years 
under  the  encouragement  of  the  policy  of  reciprocity. 

THE  LATE  ATTACK  UPON  THAT  POLICY  CAN  BE 
TRACED  EXOLUSIVELT  TO  ONE  QUARTER,  THE  SHIP- 
PDfG  INTEftST  OF  NEW  YORK  AND  PHILADELPHIA, 
AND  THE  LINES  OP  TRANSPORTATION  BETWEEN 
THOSE  CITIES  AND  I^HE  WEST.  Pennsylvania,  as  a  state, 
eannol  iihare  tiie  sentiment,  for  coal  and  iron,  with  the  manufac* 
tares  of  the  latter,  are  prominent  exports  to  Canada ;  while  the 
otiier  manufSBU^turing  interest,  both  of  Pennsylvania  aiid  'Ne w-York^ 
gain  largely  from  the  consun^ption  of  their  products  in  the  pro- 
vmces.  But  the  importing  and  raiboad  interests  of  tiie  two  states 
are  appttrehenslve  6f  the  competition  of  *the  Grand  Trunk  railway 


«id'  the.  BftTigatiott  of  the  St  Lamrmce;  and  tke.  noriiirwertNii 
4n<ieveitiho  Miaswwppi  states  mns^  be  fofoad^  by.  tke  abrogatto» 
•tf  vaciprooal  tnKfe  and  nftFigation,  to  puaaae  exolnaively  certam 
Kduumdfl  of  conunamoatioa.  It  is  oot  peenble  that  thet  Umted 
Stages  can  be  indnoed  to  yield  to  saoh  an  appeaL 

^  Th»  fotegdiBg  oonsiideratbiis  have  been  suggested  bj^  t)M 
dDoaiBeiitttry  «nden^e  before  me.  THBREL  MAY  BB  OTHBB 
:PA0TS  THAT  WOULD  WARRANT  OTHER  OONCLU^ 
SIONS,  BUT  THE  RECORDS  0»  THE  COUNTRY,  PAR 
TieULARLY  THE  REPORTS  OF  THE  TREASURY 
DEPARTMENT,  ARE  WITHOUT  EXCEPTION,  A  COM^ 
PLETE  VINDICATION  OP  THE  TREATIES  OF  JUNE  5^ 
18&4. 

*^  StiQ  if  there  ia  necessify  fbr  revising,  let  it  be  in  the  direction 
of  the  principle  i?hioh  the  United  States  has  always  adyaiioedr--fipee« 
dom,  not  restriction  of  commevcial  interoonne. 

**  Jahss  W.  Taylor. 

"Hon.  Howell  Cobb,  Secretary  of  the  Treaxwry^^ 

And  the  following  excellent  short  explanation  comes  very 
apropos  at  this  moment : — 

CANADIAN  BBCIPROCITT — RBPORT  OF  HON.  I.  T.  HATOH. 

To  the  Hditor  of  the  New  York  Times: 

^^  Mr.  IsBABL  T.  Hatch  accompanies  his  special  report  to  Con- 
gress on  the  working  of  tiie  Reeiprocity  Treaty  with  iar  too  mndi 
■epecid  pleading  in  behalf  of  his  clients,  of  local  interests  of  Weat- 
em.  New  York,  to  have  it  carry  the  influence  it  otherwise  would. 
When  ihet  abrogation  of  a  friendly  treaty  between  neighbonriag 
States,  who  are,  and  should  he,  on  tiie  most  finendly  terms  cornmei^- 
ciaUy  and  politically,  is  broached,  it  should  not  be  based  upon  the 
imaginary  grievance  of  a  section  only  of  the  3,000  mile  firontier, 
eadbending  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Ocean ;  but  taken  fim 
a  minute  investigation,  and  comprehensive  and  unbiassed  view  of 
the^  entire  frontier  and  careful  examination  of  its  varied  mtevestSi 
It  ia  quite  ea^  for  Mr.  Hatoh  to  recapitulate  the  enormous  isr 
iureased  trade  and  traffic  of  the  six  years  once  the  treaty  came 
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into  eflfecty  and  imagine  all  the  revenue  that  would  have  accraed. 
bad  the  old  duties  been  impoaed,  and  also  the  large  balance  isk 
&T0ur  of  Canada  in  exchange  of  products,  &Cm  ke.  But  it  would 
have  required  much  less  labour  and  far  fewer  figures  to  have  calcu- 
lated the  amount  of  transactions  had  the  old  system  been  adhered 
toy  for  the  ample  reason  that  the  intorchange  would  not  have 
taken  place.  But  Mr.  Hatch  must  in  the  first  place  consider^ 
that  while  the  exports  of  Canada  to  the  Unitod  Statos  were  mostiy 
the  products  of  the  soil  that  could  have  found  a  market,  via  the  St» 
Lawrence,  in  Europe,  the  imports  firom  the  United  Statos  to 
Canada  have  been  mainlj  manufactures,  on  which  the  producer 
had  his  large  profits,  or  merchandise,  on  which  the  merchant 
receives  the  same.  His  greatest  grievance  he  finds,  however,  in 
the  increased  duties  by  Canada.  He  says,  and,  after  reconmiend* 
ing  retaliatory  steps,  winds  up  his  laboured  report,  as  follows : 

^^  ^  The  proper,  radical  and  sufficient  remedy,  beyond  question,, 
is  the  speedy  abrogation  of  the  treaty  itoelf.' 

^^  Undoubtedly,  Mr.  Hatoh.  It  is  an  extremely  simple  process. 
So  it  is  for  a  Stato  to  repudiate  its  debts,  but  it  is  not  always — 
indeed  never — ^a  wise  transaction.  Canada  has  raised  her  duties 
as  her  only  means  of  revenue,  to  meet  her  current  obligations  mnce 
1854,  but  it  has  acted  alike  upon  British  as  upon  American  goods 
invariably.  New-Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia  also  have  slightiy 
increased  for  like  reasons ;  Prince  Edward's  Island  and  Newfound* 
land  not  so,  having  sufficient  revenue  with  no  public  works.  But 
ask  Maine,  Massachusetts,  or  their  fishing  interests  of  Gloucester, 
Marblehead  or  Plymouth  if  they  would  have  their  qmet  and  pro- 
fitable calling  interfered  with ;  also,  Michigan,  Illinois,  Wisconsin, 
or  lifinnesota,  and  you  wiU  get  a  unanimous  response  in  the  nega- 
tive. It  is  all  very  well  to  magnify  the  advantage,  of  the  Brie 
canal,  the  Bonded  system,  &c.,  Jcc,  but  at  the  same  time  there  is 
an  ofiet  on  the  other  side  in  the  free  navigation  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
for  the  vast  and  increasing  Western  States,  and  the  participation 
in  the  fisheries  of  the  Grulf,  &c.,  Jcc.  It  must,  of  course,  be  ex- 
pected that  Canada  wiU  protect,  as  far  as  possible,  her  own  rail- 
road system,  that  has  sprung  into  existence  almost  entirely  dnce- 
1854.  But  the  United  States  must  not  complain  of  le^timate  com* 
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p^tiiaon  in  the  carrying  and  passenger  traffic ;  for,  indeed,  shonld 
they  as  a  nadon  see  fit  to  adopt  the  narrow  minded  policy  again,  I 
■ee  no  reason  why  Canada  is  not  in  quite  as  independent  a  position 
as  the  United  States  in  every  particular,  excepting  when  the  United 
States  Market  is  better  than  that  of  Europe  for  Breadstufi ;  and 
nothing  would  tend  sooner  to  deyelop  their  own  resources  in  manu- 
fkctoring  all  kinds  of  agricultural  implements,  &;c.,  &;c.,  instead  of 
patrcmisng  their  ingenious  neighbours.  Besides,  with  the  aid  of 
British  capital,  they  would  at  once  push  forward  their  connection 
with  the  Bed  River  country  and  the  Pacific  by  railroad,  as  this 
measure  partakes  of  both  local  and  national  importance,  and  would 
be  hastened  by  any  such  action  as  recommended  by  Mr.  Hatch. 
Such  a  course,  however  would  be  anything  but  a  popular  measure 
with  the  masses  on  either  side  of  the  line,  and  need  not  be  feared. 

«  W.  H.  M." 

I  am  anxious  also  to  give  here  the  following  article  firom  the  last 
London  JSconomisty  (28th  July,  I860,)  to  show  the  lowered  tone 
of  the  Free  Traders  in  England,  the  advocates  of  the  eonsumerj 
V9.  the  producer  J  as  if  all  consumers  who  require  the  care  of 
parliament  are  not  producers.  *^  Give  a  dog  a  bad  name  and  hang 
him,*'  is  very  well  illustrated  by  the  way  people  now  regard  what 
they  see  in  the  Economist,  Sentences,  which  at  one  time  would 
have  been  thought  oracular,  are  now  felt  by  the  operatives  or  pro- 
ducers to  be  unmitigated  blockheadism,  such  as  the  following  firom 
the  article  now  quoted : 

^^  The  object  of  Industry  is  the  benefit  of  the  consumer." 

^^  We  all,  under  the  civilized  system  of  the  division  of  labour, 
work  for  each  other." 

With  half  an  eye  my  readers  will  see  that  the  fatal  error  of  this 
article  as  of  all  articles  and  speeches  on  Free  Trade  or  Political 
Economy,  is  that  the  writers  and  speakers,  either  throu^  ignorance 
or  design,  overlook  the  virtuaUy  important  question  of  payment — 
they  do  not  admit  that  it  makes  any  matter  whether  a  thing  is  ptud 
in  cash  or  British  labour ! — ^while,to  the  most  obtuse  practical  man, 
it  is  self-evident  that  the  latter  has  the  superiority  over  the  former, 
that  it  finds  a  market  for  the  employment  of  our  own  people  to  the 


2W  jomma^ 

4ame  eix^ent.  VnSi&  aill  mvsb  eee  tEat  if  we  biijr  paper' ftrafatf 
Ih&glish  papeivma^er,  be  ta&es'  in'  retarn^  Britisb  commodilals&y  wtlSIli 
tf  we  buy  paper  from-  a  IfVench  paper-maker^  he  tabes  geM  kr 
retam,  ttie  shipment  of  which'  seta  no  Britlsfr  industry  vi'  molMn^* 
hut  0n  the  contnuy  is  a  death-  btow  less  or  more  to  every  worla^ 
man,  as  removmg  firom  England  the  basis  of  the  ciroulatkig  me^ 
dium — Jd9  mecm^  of  emphyment  (mdpaymemJt.  In  a-  word,  thou^ 
theoretically  Btitain  wonld  place  the  foreigner  on  no  better  feotisg 
tiban  her  own  prodticery  practieaHy  she  would  place  him  (mt  a  nraol 
better  footing.  I  repeat  fliat  their  motto  (for,  worse  than  Robes<' 
pierre,  they  have  no'  principle  on  winch  you  can  attack  Hbffm^  bsl 
only  a  want  of  piinciple  or  political  aflieism,)  that  of  Bobespienre^: 
— "  Pdrissent  les  Colonies,  plutSt  qu'un  principe." 

PBKB  TRADB  IN  PAPER — ^FROH  THB  LONDON  "  JPCOJfO^/^T." 

^^  There  is  no  doubt  that  Free  Trade  is  one  of  the  most  unpo- 
pular things  in  practice  in  the  world.  Abroad  it  is  unknown,  and 
on  that  account  it  is  unpopular.  But  in  this  country  we  are  in  the 
habit  of  repeating  its  maxims  ;  we  have  been  so  for  many  years ; 
and  yet  even  here  fresh  occasions  perpetually  arise  which  show 
with  how  little  distinctness  the  subject  is  apprehended,  and  how 
little  hold  it  has  upon  the  popular  sympathies.  In  truth,  popular 
sympathy  is  apt  to  be  opposed  to  it.  Its  fundamental  maxim  is 
opposed  to  that  of  the  midtitude.  Most  men  sympathize  with  the 
producer.  He  is  a  visible  person  ;  he  does  '  good  to  the  nation ; 
he  ^  employs  labour ' ;  he  presses  his  claims  for  support  upon  the 
public  ;  he  often  has  and  always  seems  to  have  much  at  stake  in 
the  maintenance  of  protection.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Free  Trader 
attends  exclusively  to  tike  interest  of  the  consumer,  and  no  one 
knows  who  the  consumer  is.  He  is,  so  to  say,  an  invisible  pevsoo ; 
he  <  employs  no  labour  \ ;  he  consumes  for  his  own  benefit  and  not 
for  that  of  otiiers ;  he  lays  hold  (m  no  imaginative  sympathy.    The 


*  Erea  if  the  foreigner  took  pajmeat  In  British  labour,  there  would  be  a  loM 
to  Britain  of  one  half  the  employment)  if  Britain  coald  grow  or  manafoctni« 
the  article  gopplied  bjr  the  fbreigner.— Iba^ig  Buohavam. 
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.good  to  the  ooQsmner,  too,  seems  for  ike  most  part  not  oommea* 
«!mite  with  tiie  injury  to  the  producer.  Yon  seem  only  to  be 
cheapening  some  ordinary  article  by  half  a  farthing  which  no  one 
in  praotioe  would  ever  feel ;  and  in  order  to  do  that,  you  destroy  a 
wb(de  department  of  native  industry ;  you  shut  up  whole  fkctories^ 
you  tiirow  many  persons  on  the  mercies  of  the  world, — ^you  make  a 
scene  of  misery  where  tiiere  used  to  be  a  scene  of  comfort.  Such 
will  ever  be  the  popular  conception  of  Free  Trade,  and  it  wffl 
^rer  require  a  constant  eff>rt  to  secure  for  that  doctrine  its  own  due 
and  paramount  place. 

^^  On  both  ades  of  the  Channel  we  see  illustrations  of  this 
remark.  In  France^  the  Protectionist  party,  aided,  we  regret  to 
say,  hy  ike  Liberal  party,  who  oppose  Free  Trade  because  Louis 
Napoleon  is  a  Free-Trader,  seem  disposed  to  refuse  to  make  tbe 
slightest  relaxation  of  the  present  prohibition  upon  the  export  of 
rags.  Li  MigUmdj  the  pi^r-makers  are  straining  every  nerve  to 
obtain  a  prolongation  of  the  protection  which  they  have.  A  Bill 
has  been  brought  into  Parliament  to  reduce  the  Customs  duty  on 
foreign  paper  to  what  is  believed  to  be  the  exact  equivalent  to  the 
existing  Excise  duty  of  home-made  paper,  and  to  this  Bill  the  manu- 
fiicturers  here  have  two  objections. 

^  first,  they  say  that  16s.  per  cwt.,  the  sum  which  is  fixed  upon 
for  the  reduced  Customs'  duty,  is  not  in  truth  tiie  fair  equivalent 
of  the  14s.  9d.  Excise  duty.  And  on  this  point  the  case  of 
the  paper-makers  should  be  carefully  investigated.  It  is  for 
them  to  show,  not  in  vague  statements,  but  in  precise  figures 
what  their  real  position  is.  If  they  can  succeed  in  shevring  that 
the  duly  which  it  is  proposed  to  set  on  the  foreign  product  is  less 
oppressive  than  that  which  is  now  to  be  retained  on  the  home  pro- 
duct, tiieir  argument  will  be  irresistibly  cogent.  They  will  have 
«hown  tiiat  Mr.  Gladstone  proposes  to  suligect  them  to  an  injustice. 
But  we  must  be  permitted  to  say  that  the  arguments  they  have  as 
yet  advanced  are  very  vague  on  this  p(»nt,  and  are  deficient  in 
practical  detail.  It  is  certain  that  Mr.  Gladstone  would  modify 
Us  measure  to  meet  a  practical  objection  of  this  sort,  but  no  such 
objection  substantiated  with  precision. 

^^  Ib  reality,  the  paper-makers  rely  on  their  second  objection. 
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They  say,  if  foreign  countries  will  not  let  ns  have  their  rags,  why 
should  we  take  their  paper  ?^-*if  they  restrict  us  firom  the  raw  msr 
terial,  why  should  we  buy  their  manufactures  ?  But  we  say,  why 
should  we  not  ?  Why  is  the  purchaser  of  paper  to  pay  dear  for  it» 
in  order  that  the  paper  he  buys  may  be  made  here  and  not  else* 
where  ?  The  object  of  industry^is  the  benefit  of  the  consumer. 
We  all,  under  the  civilized  system  of  the  dirision  of  labour,  work 
for  the  benefit  of  each  other.  We  employ  our  time  in  providing 
for  the  wants  of  others,  whom  we  do  not  see  and  do  not  know. 
The  test  of  the  goodness  of  our  work,  is  that  we  provide  better  for 
their  wants  than  any  one  else  does.  The  case  of  the  paper-makers 
is,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  would  say,  the  case  of  the  Corn-Law  over 
agidn.  What  an  injustice,  it  used  to  be  said,  is  it  to  our  fanner 
with  dear  labour  and  poor  soil,  to  be  exposed  to  the  competition  of 
the  foreign  farmer  witii  cheap  labour  and  a  rich  soil.  What  an 
injustice,  it  is  now  said,  is  it  to  our  paper-maker,  who  has  to  buy 
his  material  dear,  to  be  exposed  to  the  competition  of  a  paper- 
maker  who  can  buy  his  material  cheap.  Both  arguments  are  im- 
portant if  we  are  bound  to  balance  the  advantages  of  the  foreigner, 
which  we  cannot  help,  by  imposing  on  him  equal  disadvantages  ; 
Tieither  is  of  the  least  value  if  we  say  we  will  put  all  producers  on 
a  level  as  far  as  our  fiscal  system  is  concerned.  We  will  do  no 
injustice  ;  but  we  decline  to  make  artificial  counterweights  for  the 
natural  advantages  or  the  restrictive  laws  of  other  nations.  We 
can  only  place  all  producers  on  a  level  as  far  as  our  own  laws'go ; 
we  will,  in  all  cases  do  that ;  and  will  in  no  case  do  more. 

^^  But,  in  truth,  the  case  of  the  paper-makers  is  not  so  stnmg 
as  the  case  of  the  Corn  Laws.  The  agricultural  Protectionists  had 
a  telling  argument,  though  we  now  know  it  to  have  been  erroneous, 
derived  firom  the  inherent  fertility  of  foreign  soils.  Li  some  coun- 
tries fertile  land  abounds  in  excellent  situations.  Our  opponents* 
have  an  indeftrucHble  advantage.  The  foreign  paper-makers  have- 
only  a  destructible  advantage.  No  doubt  a  nation  which  will  not 
allow  the  export  of  rags  has  for  a  time  the  advantage  of  cheap  rags ; 
but  it  is  only  for  a  time.  As  soon  as  that  nation  manufisustures- 
paper  on  a  large  scale,  the  price  of  rags  will  rise  at  once.  Take, 
for  example,  the  case  of  France.    France,  we  fear,  may  be  induced 
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not  to  relax  in  any  degree  her  prohibition  on  the  export  of  rags. 
What  IS  the  consequence  ?  For  a  time  she  injures  tiie  rag  mer- 
chant and  benefits  the  paper-maker.  But  as  soon  as  the  prospect 
of  foreign  trade  induces  the  manufacturer  to  increase  his  business, 
tilie  rag  dealer  will  raise  the  price.  Rags  are  an  article  essen- 
tiiallj  limited  in  quantity.  The  moment  the  demand  is  increased 
ttie  price  wiQ  rise  rapidly.  The  price  of  rags  in  France,  no  doubt, 
seems  to  ^ve  the  French  manufiek^turer  a  considerable  advantage 
oyer  ours ;  but  it  is  an  illusory  advantage.  J£  he  should  attempt 
to  export  paper  to  this  country,  it  will  immediately  diminish,  and 
will  soon  entirely  cease." 


IV. 

HOME  MANUFACTURES  THE  TRUE  POLICY  FOR 

CANADA. 

Letter  Jram  Jacob  Dewitt^  -&«}.,  M.P.j  President  of  the  Banque 
du  Peuple^  to  William  Lyon  Mackenzie j  Eeq.y  M.P. 

Montreal,  July  26, 1858. 

My  dbar  Sir, — ^I  have  to  thank  you  for  your  favourable  opinion 
of  my  desire  to  encourage  ihe  manufactures  of  Canada ;  that  sub* 
ject  has  engaged  a  portion  of  my  attention  and  experience  for  more 
than  sixty  years  past ;  the  question  of  providing  for  the  necessarj^ 
expenses  of  the  government,  by  a  judicious  and  wise  apportionment 
of  taxes,  by  a  Tariff,  as  immediately  connected  therewith. 

In  order  to  arrive  at  a  just  conclusion,  it  is  necessary  to  call  ta 
mind  what  some  one  may  consider  truisms. 

Isi  And  at  the  foundation,  I  will  enquire  who  pays  the  duties  levied 
by  the  Tariff  ?  Is  it  the  producer  or  the  consumer  ?  That  depends 
mainly  on  the  relative  state  of  supply  and  demand.  A  short  supply 
causes  a  scarcity,  consequentiy  a  rise  in  the  price,  by  which  the 
duties  are  added  to  the  cost,  and  paid  by  ihe  consumer.  An  abun- 
dant supply  or  glut  in  the  market,  of  any  article,  causes  the  price 
to  fiJl  when  ihe  duties  are  paid  by  the  producer  to  get  into  the 
aiarket. 
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In  anotiier  case,  wheneTor  oirotmurtanoes  ^ve  to  one  ar*  mom 
persons  a  monopoly,  then  usually  the  duties  are  paid  by  tho.  oosh 
smner. 

As  a  general  rule,  compeiitim  tmub  to  diminiah.prieei^  To 
secure  tfaisoompetition  sometimes  requires  duties  to  be  levied  on  the 
more  powerful  SV>reign  manufiMSturers,  without  whioh  they  wenli 
^rush  your  domestic  manufiwturersi,  thereby  laaintain  &  mo&op<dy;^ 
and  diarge  their  own  price  to  consumers.  All  parties  areibenefittod 
by  placing  the  producer  and  consume  near  together ;  e^ery  man 
can,  by  reciprocating  with  his  neighbour,  pay  hint  easier  thai»  he 
can  rabe  money  and  send  it  abroad  to  a  stranger. 

It  is  the  facility  of  obtaining  the  means  of  paying  for  an  article 
that  makes  it  cheap  to  tlie  consumer. 

In  order  to  aid  the  consumer  in  paying  for  his  goods,  it  becomes 
necessary  that  the  revenue  to  support  an  economical  government, 
should  be  raised  by  a  tariff  so  <ip|9or^»otta<2  as  to  give  encouragement 
to  the  manufacturers  of  such  articles  as  we  can  produce  or  manufac- 
ture with  advantage  in  our  country.  By  so  doing  we  induce  the 
investment  of  capital  in  machinery,  which  will  enable  our  manu&o- 
turers  to  compete  here  among  themselves  and  with  foreigners  too, 
by  which  means  the  foreign  producer  must  pay  the  duties  into  our 
treasury  which  we  levy,  in  order  to  get  mto  our  market,  which  duties 
lie  cannot  put  on  the  cost  of  his  goods ;  consequentiy  the  pvioe  is 
not  increased  to  tiie  consumer  by  the  duties. 

I  know  of  instances  where  foreigners,  manufaotoring  irtiete 
similar  to  those  made  in  Canada,  have  not  oq)y  paid  our  duitiea  m. 
their  goods  but  freight  and  charges  also^  and  afterwards  sold  them 
at  the  lowest  prices  they  would  have  taken  at  home,  which  proves 
the  wisdom  of  so  apportioning  the  tariiB^  for,  besides  foreigaM9 
replenishing  our  treasury  and  at  the  same  time  afcrdiiig  their  goods 
to  our  merchants,  and  throu^  them  to  the  consumers,  at  o^^ttHSir 
rats  than  they  would  have  done  if  we  had  perfect  free  trade  im 
those  articles,  or  no  duty  at  all,  it  is  plain  that  without  some  dis- 
couragement our  infant  institutions  would  have  been  prev^[ite4  ov 
<3rushed,  thus  leaving  our  consumers  entirely  dq)endent  on  forei^iMI 
to  charge  us  what  they  pleased,  and  add  costs  of  freight^  ko. 

You  remember  that  we  were  very  anxious  to  have  Beciproei^ 
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iH^  tiie  United  States.  Wb^?  Becanse  we  wanted  their  market 
fifr  the  produce  ef  otir  T^orestSy  Farms,  and  Seas ;  and  why  did  we 
want  their  market  ?  Because  it  was  better  than  oitr  own.  Why 
was  it  so  ?  Because  tiiey  encourage  their  mechanics,  and- we  do  not. 

But  free  traders  affinn  ihat  the  consumer  paid  the  duties.  IF  <he 
Americans  paid  the  duties  on  our  lumber,  ioc.y  what  weuld  we  care 
fer  Reciprocity  ?  Let  them  pay  their  duties,  and  we  will  let 'their 
produce  come  to  us  fi^ee.  The  fiicts  weie,  Uiat  when  'our  people 
exported  ofut  produce  to  the  United  Slates  [before  the  Beeiprocit^ 
f^oty]  we,  the  frodmi^enj  put  our  %ands  iitto  eur  pockets,  took 
eittt  our  money,  put^  in  4he  thiited  Stoks  Tretrnten/y  and  never 
Mnr  ft  agcim. 

The  great  tariety  of  important'inv^eniaoBS  and  cKscoveries  of  new 
maehineiy,  mored  by  Horse,  Steam,  'and  Water  power,  hare  so 
maltipfied  the  power  of  production,  and  reduced  the  expense  of 
Inatiii&cturing,  that  whenoTcr  there  is  consNierable  competition, 
duties  are  almost  inyariably  paid  by  the  producers,  to  procure  a 
market. 

liUnk  the  case  is  dSerent  as  to  who  pays  the  duties,  tiie^nro- 
&UCW  or  consumer,  inTcference  to  many  articles  of  fhe  first  neoes* 
ttty  which  we  do  not  produce  to  any  great  amount,  mcfa  as  Salt, 
Ti6a,  Coffee, Baw  Sugar,  Molasses,  and  otiierisimilar  goods.  Duties 
dniiiese  ajiades  are  in  ahnost  every  case  added  to  the  first  cost  and 
3isrges,'and  BJre  paid  by  tiie  Oanadian  consumer.  I  ihiuk  a  wise 
'  poGcy  would  require  'titem  to  'be  admitted  firee  from  duties,  or 
nearly  so. 

I  believe  tiiat  all  dasses  ehould  (in  prc^ttion  to'tiieir  meand) 
contribute  to  the  expense  of  the  State. 

'A  reason  why  Salt,  Tea,Baw  Sugar,  Coiee,  ondlifdlassesriiould 
be  admitted  free,  is  that  they  ^re  articles  of  the  first  uectfssify  oT 
Hfe,  and  ihe  labouring  man  consumer  as  mueh^as  tiie  man  of  fortune. 
It  is  oppression  and  cruelty,  Ihat  tiie  Mbourer  Who  woifa  hard  for 
Ins  50'or  100  cents  per  day,  afaould  pay  as  mu^h  dutf  as  tteman 
lHio%  wortii  mHlions.  I  maintain  thatno  duties  ehoiiM  be  exacted 
on  those  articles,  but  if 'the'Ooremmentmsist-on'adding  duties  on 
tliese'timigB,tiien,  byallmeanslet  tiie  duties  be  on  the  ad  valorem 
pmciple  (on'tiie*yiilue)  andnot on  tiienqseeific.  It  is  not  foir'ttttut 
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my  servant  man  shoold  paj  as  much  as  I  do  for  these  articles,  or 
that  he  who  buys  a  cheap  article  should  paj  the  same  tax  as  he  who 
buys  a  costly  one. 

A  great  object  is  to  afford  EMPLOYMEl^  TO  OUR  OWN 
PEOPLE,  and  to  those  who  emigrate  from  the  British  Isles  and 
wish  to  live  under  the  British  crown.  Why  should  people  be  oUiged 
to  leave  Canada  for  the  United  States  to  earn  a  living  there^  and 
we  send  our  money  to  pay  them  there  for  their  goods  f 

'Tifit  said  there  is  plenty  of  land.  Let  tiie  people  go  and  clear 
up  the  forest.  Do  you  think  a  man  who  has  spent  half  of  his  life 
in. learning  a  trade  will  go  to  the  wilderness  to  perish  there?  No, 
you  cannot  drive  him  there,  but  you  may  drive  him  out  of  the 
country  to  enrich  another  land  by  his  skill,  capital  and  labour. 

ShaQ  we  depopulate  Canada  by  driving  our  young  women  firom 
iheir  parents'  care  and  counsel,  and  the  instruction  of  their  clergy, 
to  manufacture  abroad  the  goods  and  merchandize  we  want  for  our 
consumption  at  home  ? 

Li  passing  through  the  New  England  States  we  shall  find  their 
water  power  all  employed.  Their  running  streams  are  not  allowed 
to  go  to  waste  over  their  rocky  beds ;  the  water  is  caught^  tamed^  and 
made  industrums^  diffusing  wealth  and  prosperity  aU  around.  Even 
their  small  rivulets  are  dammed  up  to  catch  tiie  water  formed  by 
the  melting  snow  and  the  showers.  The  streams  that  flow  while  the 
people  sleep  or  worship  on  the  sabbath  are  made  to  perform  some 
profitable  work.  I  have  seen  machinery  moved  by  one  water-wheel, ' 
the  NET  profit  of  which  was  estimated  to  be  equal  to  the  net  profit 
on  fifty  well-cultivated  farms,  adding  to  the  population  and  the 
wealth  of  all  around. 

With  such  prudent  examples  before  us,  it  seems  a  disgrace  to  the 
people  of  Ognada  that  they  do  not  employ  more  of  their  unlimited 
water  power,  when  it  might  be  made  to  produce  so  much  wealth 
and  prosperity.    Why  do  we  sleep  so  long  ? 

It  is  mainly  owing  to  the  manu&ctures  of  New  England  that 
their  poor,  hard  land,  is  worth  and  will  sell  for  more  cash  than  our 
rich  lands  here,  and  all  over  the  western  world. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  tariff  is  to  favour  the  manufacturer  at 
the  expense  of  the  public — ^now  I  maintiyn  that  a  wise  apportioned 
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tariff  10  necessary  to  induce  capitalists  to  invest  their  funds  in 
taming  our  water  power  and  in  building  up  manufactures  which  are 
for  the  common  good,  because  they  can  invest  their  money  in  other 
ways  where  their  funds  would  be  quite  as  productive  and  with  less 
risk. 

When  beer  could  be  imported  firee  from  duty,  the  price  per  barrel 
was  $6  ;  it  was  proposed  to  levy  a  duty  of  one  dollar  on  the  barrel 
when  imported ;  a  great  cry  was  raised  that  we  were  taxing  the 
farmer  one  dollar  on  his  barrel  of  beer  ;  now,  mark  the  results :  the 
tax  induced  brewers  to  establish  Breweries  in  Canada ;  placing  the 
produe^  by  the  nde  qf  the  consumer ^  and  instead  of  raising  the 
price  from  six  to  seven  dollars,  IT  REDUCED  THE  PRICE  from 
eix  to  five  dollars^  besides  conferring  all  the  collateral  advantages 
of  affording  a  home  market  for  all  that  tiie  farmers  and  their  &milies 
could  raise  on  their  farms  and  gardens,  thereby  affording  them  em- 
ployment which  enabled  them  to  buy  and  pay  the  merchants  for 
many  foreign  goods,  which  otherwise  they  could  never  have  done* 

But,  it  is  sometimes  said,  then  why  levy  any  tax  ?  The  reason 
is  obvious.  It  is  to  prevent  the  foreign  brewer  from  sacrificing  his 
beer  in  order  to  crush  our  infant  breweries.  He  does  not  give  you 
an  article  which  cost  him  four  dollars  for  three  dollars  for  your 
benefit,  but  with  a  view  to  indemnify  himself  by  chargmg  you  his 
monopoly  prices  after  your  neighbours'  breweries  are  destroyed. 
Agam,  it  is  asked,  if  the  Tariff  does  not  increase  the  price,  of  what 
benefit  is  it  to  the  manufacturer  ?  It  enables  him  to  make  his 
arrangements ;  by  it  he  can  keep  constant  employment^  conse- 
quently can  give  the  best  workmen,  and  will  do  more  and  better 
work  than  when  only  occasionally  engaged ;  therefore,  tiie  main 
benefit  of  the  Tariff  is,  tiiat  the  manufacturer  can  keep  a  steady 
price,  by  which  he  saves  freight,  commissions  and  other  expenses, 
and  can  supply  the  consumer  upon  more  favourable  terms. 

What  I  have  said  in  respect  to  Breweries  will  apply  to  all  articles 
which  we  can  manufacture  with  advantage  in  Canada. 

Lady  A.,  when  usmg  her  needle,  was  called  upon  by  Lady  B., 
who  told  her  she  could  buy  the  article  she  was  making  for  a  mere 
trifle.  Lady  A.  replied,  she  could  make  it  a  great  deal  cheaper. 
Lady  B.  asked  with  astonishment,  how  is  that  possible  ?     Lady  A. 
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«D0frexed  ihait  she  eonld  wake  it  herself,  but  could  net  emm^  peMt 
to  buj  it. 

Suppose  an  old  lady  [perhaps  blind]  to  be  amttting  herself  bj 
knitting  sto<ddng|3  and  mittens  for  the  familj, how rnncheash  oould 
the  husband  or  father  pay  out  of  his  chest,  to  be  sent  out  of  Hie 
ommtiy,  to  obtun  those  articles  cheaper,  than  to  have  &em  made 
by  the  ^employment  of  the  lady  ? 

How  unwise  it  is  for  a  farmer  to  pay  cash  or  run  into  debt 'for 
anything  which  he  could  make  in  a  i«dny  day ! 

2%e  foUcy  muxt  be  very  badwhit^  deprives  our  people  qf  ^mphy^ 
nmU.  ShaQ  we  encourage  our  own  children  and  our  own  peojde, 
or  strangers?  Shall  we  catch  and  tame  oar  own  water-power^ 
make  it  indiBtrious,  spread  wealth,  prosperity  and  independenee  all 
•around  us,  or  diall  we  refuse  to  develop  the  resouroes  of  this  noUe 
Province? 

A  large  proportion  of  our  ,peo{de  are  Agriculturists  ;  how  ^sball 
we  best  promote  their  interests  ?  ShaD  we  add  competitors  vnAi 
4ihte  in  tiie  market  for  tibe  sale  of  their  produce,  or  shall  we-iaduce 
toustomers  to  buy  and  consume  their  preduoe  ? 

Shall  we  provide  them  b,  domestic  m  addition  to  their  foreign 
maiket  for  everyttiing  which  they  can  raise,  by-enoouraging  the 
3nanufitctiire  of  such  articles  as  can  be  made  witii 'advantage  in  tlie 
4ountiy,  and  which  will  increase  the  value  of  every  acre  of  land  ? 

If  all  are  fiurmers,  who  will  be  purohasevs  and  customeis  ? 

Let  us  reiect  on  ^e  great  advantage  to  the  fimmerto  have  % 
^me  market.  Is  it  a  benefit  to  have  the  butcher  finom  the  nai^*^ 
"bouring  town  come  to  his  door  every  week  and  enquire  for  fist 
aniads,  and  give  the  fiurmer  his  price  in  cash  for  them  7  Much 
tetter  than  for  the  former  to  leave  4iis  form  and  drive  his*  animals 
4o  market,  where  <the  cattle  arrive  in  bad  plight,  when  Ute  owner 
is  obliged  to  take  just  what  he  ean  get  (what  he  would  not  take  if 
4he  cattle  were  at  heme)  rather  tiian  be  at  the  Mq)eDBe  of  4ak]ng 
them  back  to  his  form. 

Whi^  system  will  bring  Ihe  ^eatest  pivofit,  and  most  inorease 
a^  valueof  his  form  ? 

By  enoouraipig  the  tanner,  your  neii^bour,  he  can  ^ve  yoa 
&om  foar  to  six  ddlars  for  your  wc  hide ;  if  you  luMre  not^he 
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ner,  jon  may  be  obliged,  like  the  South  American,  to  sell  your  or 
hide  for  the  Bame  number  of  shillings. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  proprietor  of  every  newspaper^  printed 
in  Canada,  how  many  more  subscribers  each  would  probably  get  if 
our  goods  were  manufactured  in  our  country  than  in  a  foreign  land,, 
and  how  much  better  the  proprietor  would  be  psud  than  he  is  at 
present !  Would  our  manufacturers  or  foreign  manufacturers  afibrd 
the  best  support  to  the  press  ? 

Suppose  those  valuable  mines  at  Marmora  were  worked  so  as  to* 
require  a  large  city  there,  how  greatly  that  would  increaBe  an 
editor's  pa^g  subscribers,  in  comparison  with  the  subscription,  if 
the  same  iron  were  made  in  another  country. 

Now,  suppose  that  100,000  tons  of  iron  and  iron  goods  were- 
made  at  the  Marmora  Iron  Works,  would  it  not  add  to  the  common 
wealth  of  the  country,  and  diffuse  it  among  the  people,  instead  of* 
■ending  the  capital  out  of  Canada,  to  pay  for  it  elsewhere  ? 

Suppose  we  estimate  that  by  manufacturing  such  goods  as  we 
could  with  advantage  in  Canada,  the  paying  subscribers  to  each 
journal  would  be  increased  ten  per  cent.  Would  not  that  be  an 
advantage  to  their  proprietors,  and  relieve  many  an  aching  brow  ?^ 
At  the  bankers  I  would  enquire  if  they  did  not  prefer  to  circulate 
their  bills  among  our  mechanics,  rather  than  send  the  gold  out  of 
the  country  to  pay  for  the  very  goods,  which,  by  employing  our 
water  power,  could  be  quite  as  well  made  at  home  ? 

Most  people  admit  that  we  have  made  our  pine  logs  into  deals,, 
boards,  scantling,  &c.  I  ask,  why  stay  there  ?  Why  not  let 
your  saw  mills,  lathes,  &c.,  go  on,  work  up  the  timber  into  doors,, 
sashes,  furniture,  &c.  ?  Are  they  afraid  it  will  be  too  valuable,, 
make  us  too  rich  ?  Why  sell  our  paper  rags  for  a  dollar,  wlrichy 
when  made  into  printing  paper,  would  be  worth  four  dollars  ?  A 
pound  is  better  than  a  dollar,  but  the  greatest  difficulty  is,  where 
shall  we  get  the  three  dollars  in  cash  to  send  away  to  pay  others  for 
doing  what  we  can  just  as  well  do  ourselves.  But  the  greatest  loss 
.18  depriving  the  country  of  the  cash  so  much  wanted  at  home. 

Why  should  we  not  work  up  our  farm  wool  mto  cloth,  instead  of 
sending  the  money  abroad,  thereby  draining  the  country  of  cash  to 
pay  foreign  labourers  ?    By  encouraging  our  own  manufacturera 
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"by  a  wiidy  apportioned  tariffs  we  shall  merease  our  trade  and  the 
public  revenue  ;  bj  making  the  cheaper  goods  you  enable  the  oper^ 
ativee  to  buy  and  pay  for  the  more  expensive  ;  if  you  employ  a 
female  in  making  cheap  cotton  cloth,  you  enable  her  to  buy  and 
pay  for  a  silk  dress  ;  without  the  employment  she  would  be  idle,  or 
more  dependent  on  her  father  or  brother's  labour  for  a  cotton  dresi 
worili  sixpence  per  yard,  where,  with  employment,  she  supports 
herself,  buys  and  pays  for  rich  goods.  In  manufacturing  the  cheap 
goods,  although  we  derive  no  foreign  trade  or  revenue  on  those  par- 
ticular articles,  yet  the  wealth  created  and  difiused  among  the 
people  by  that  means  retains  capital  in  our  country  whereby  the 
trade  and  revenue  are  increased.  See  the  immense  trade  between 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain.  By  manufacturing  the  cheaper 
articles  they  are  able  to  import  the  more  expensive.  This  shows 
the  effect  of  high  tariff. 

What  would  England  be  without  her  manufactures  ?  Her  policy 
is  a  safe  one ; — she  has  free  trade  in  raw  materials,  breadstuSs,  &o., 
hut  a  tariff  to  protect  her  manufactures,  and  for  revenue.  These 
are  the  elements  of  her  mighty  trade,  which  has  enabled  her  to  do 
what  no  other  nation  could  do : — to  carry  on  the  Ross&an  war,  sub^ 
sidise  the  Turks  and  Sardinians,  then  maintiun  the  Persian  and 
Ohinese  wars,  next  suppress  the  revdt  in  India,  furnish  means  te 
make  many  of  the  railways  in  the  United  States  and  elsewhere,  and 
have  abundance  of  cash  at  home,  and  at  the  lowest  rate  of  interest. 

We  have  a  great  cry  for  money ;  and  some  persons  want  to  Ixir- 
row  at  high  rates  of  interest.  I  think  we  had  better  make  some^ 
money  than  depend  on  borrowing. 

I  would  ask  the  merchant  if  he  does  not  think  his  trade  woidd 
he  unproved  if  money  was  more  plenty  ?   Would  it  not  enable  him 
hetter  to  collect  his  debts?    The  limit  of  trade  is  the  ability  ^f  his  • 
enslomers  to  pay.     Are  there  not  some  farmers  who  would  like  to 
haire  more  m(mey  in  the  hands  of  those  who  would  purchase  their 
pfoduce  ?    Are  there  not  some  who  have  paid  for  only  one-half  of 
iheir  farms,  who  would  like  to  have  money  a  little  easier  7  Perhaps* 
Aere  may  be  merchiats,  fiarmers  and  others  who  would  like  to  be 
S'little  more  independent  of  the  mcmey  lenders,  and  perhape  leii^- 
auDGOs  for  the  visits  of  tiie  Bailifib  and  Sherifls* 
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Sluppose  we  were  to  make  our  cordage  lines,  &;c.,  our  cheap 
paper,  our  cheap  cloth  and  other  goods,  which  we  could  do  with 
advantage,  that  policy  would  keep  capital  in  our  country,  and  make 
money  more  jdentiful  among  all  classes. 

By  making  the  more  common  goods,  so  as  to  equalize  our  imports' 
afid  exports,  and  so  reduce  exchange  to  par,  even  our  pvilic  funo- 
tianarieSj  who  depend  on  fixed  salaries^  m  far  m  they  purchased 
fene  foreign  goods j  would  benefit  about  10  per  cent.;  their  ten  doUare 
would  go  aefar  as  eleven  now,  one  thousand  dollars  as  far  as  eleven ' 
Tt^ditednow. 

Any  govemmept  which  does  not  encourage  Canadian  manufac- 
tures, and  so  develop  the  resources  of  the  country,  injures  the 
interests  both  of  the  agricultural  and  commercial  classes. 

Mr.  Editor,  if  we  look  all  around  the  world  we  shall  find  that  the 
niltion  which  manufactures  the  most  is  the  most  wealthy,  prosperous 
aild  independent;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  nation  is  the  poorest, ' 
tlife  lowest,  and  most  dependent,  which  manufactures  the  least. 

ShaQ  we  improve  our  resources,  and  especially  our  unlimited 
water  power,  which  from  its  volume,  and  the  great  descent  of  the 
water  is  to  us  equivalent  to  perpetual  motion  ?  To  this  question,  I 
inVite  attention,  and  have  the  honour  to  be. 

Very  respectfully,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

JACOB  DEWITT. 


CANADA,  1849 "  TO  1859 :  BY  THE  HON.  A.  T.  GALT, 
FINANCE  MINISTER  OF  CANADA.* 

m 

Thb  history  and  progress  of  the  Colonies  of  Great  Britain  must' 
naturally  be  a  subject  of  deep  interest  to  the  people  of  England, 
especially  since  the  experiment  has  been  fedrly  tried  of  entrusting' 
those  dependencies  of  tiie  empire  with  local  self-government. 

On  the  one  hand,  it  was  contended  that  constitutional  govem- 
nfont  could  not  be  safely  entrusted  to  colonists  ;  while,  on  the  other, , 
ii:wa3  as  strongly  urged  that  the  institutions  under  which  Great' 
had  herself  attained  a  position  of  such  power  and  eminenoi ' 
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were  capable  of  being  worked  by  her  sabjects  everywhere ;  and 
that  the  vast  resources  of  her  colonial  possessions  would  be  far 
more  usefully  developed  by  giving  their  people  the  entire  control 
of  their  own  affiurs. 

In  no  part  of  the  colonial  empire  has  the  Experiment  received  a 
fuller  or  fairer  trial  than  in  Canada ;  and  it  cannot  but  be  interest- 
ing to  review  the  progress  of  that  country,  and  to  mark  how  &r  its 
inhabitants  have  worthily  exercised  the  power  conceded  to  them. 
Because,  if  it  could  be  shown  that  evil  had  flowed  from  the  con- 
cession of  self-government  in  Canada,  it  might  well  shake  the  con- 
fidence of  those  who  desire  to  give  the  people  of  England  them- 
selves a  larger  share  in  the  government  of  the  empire,  as  the  same 
objects  are  equally  sought  in  both  countries,  and  the  greater  the 
measure  of  reform  granted  in  England,  the  greater  identity  will  be 
produced  with  the  state  of  things  in  Canada,  where  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country  necessarily  rests  almost  wholly  upon  the  pop- 
ular element. 

I  propose  to  give  a  brief  re9umS  of  the  principal  subjects  which 
have,  within  the  last  ten  years,  been  before  the  Legislature  of 
Canada,  leaving  the  statesmen  of  England  to  judge  how  far  the 
blessings  of  free  institutions  have  been  appreciated  or  abused  by 
their  colonial  brethren.  But  before  proceeding  to  do  so  it  may 
be  well  to  give  some  sli^t  sketch  of  tiie  position  of  jpublic  affiurs 
up  to  1849. 

It  is  not  necessaiT  to  do  more  than  advert  to  the  fact  that  seri- 
ous disturbances  of  the  public  peace  had  occurred  both  in  Lower  and 
Upper  Canada  in  1837-8,  and  that  in  1840  the  union  of  these  two 
provinces  took  place.  For  some  years  succeeding  the  union  an 
unsettied  state  of  things  continued,  marked,  however,  by  gradual 
concession  to  the  demand  for  self-government,  until  1846,  when 
Lord  John  Russell,  then  Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  first  AiUy  ad- 
mitted the  principle  of  what  is  termed  responsible  government,  and 
required  that  the  affairs  of  the  country  should  be  administered  by 
advisers  of  tiie  Cro¥m,  possessing  the  confidence  of  the  people,  and 
in  harmony  with  their  well-understood  wishes.  The  system  thu9 
fiEorly  inaugurated,  in  1849,  may  be  said  to  have  received  its  final 
and  conclusive  acceptance,  both  by  the  mother-countir  and  the 
colony,  as  from  that  date  no  attempt  has  ever  been  made  to  inter- 
fere with  its  free  and  legitimate  operation.  The  political  differ- 
ences and  difficulties  of  Canada  have  been  dealt  with  by  her  own 
people  and  Legislature ;  and  Great  Britain  has  never  been  required' 
to  take  part  in  any  local  question  whatever,  except  to  give  effect, 
by  Imperial  legislation,  to  the  express  desire  of  the  Provincial 
Iie^ature. 
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In  1846  England  may  be  sidd  to  have  fairly  abandoned  ihe  col- 
•onial  system  of  trade,  as  in  that  year  the  com  laws  were  repealed, 
•and  the  prodactions  of  Canada  generally  placed  on  the  same  foot- 
ing as  those  of  foreign  countries.  It  was  not,  however,  till  1948 
that  the  differential  duties  imposed  by  the  Imperial  Legislature 
mpon  importations  into  Canada  were  repealed,  and  the  province 
permitted  to  import  whence  and  how  she  pleased,  which  was  still 
further  promoted  by  the  repeal  of  the  navigation  laws  in  1849, 
since  which  date  Canada  has  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  entirely 
controlling  her  own  trade,  and  her  own  customs  dues. 

I  have,  therefore  taken  the  year  1849  as  that  when,  politically, 
Canada  was  entirely  entrusted  with  self-government,  and  also  be- 
cause, at  that  date,  the  principles  of  Free  Trade  were  fully  applied 
to  her. 

The  protective  colonial  system  of  Great  Britain  having  been 
previously  the  settied  policy  of  the  empire,  the  province  had  itself 
incurred  very  heavy  liabilities  upon  public  works,  dependent  for 
success  upon  its  continuance,  and  many  other  commercial  interests 
had  also  grown  up  under  it.  The  sudden  and  unexpected  change 
produced  very  serious  disasters ;  and  in  1849  Canada  found  her- 
self with  an  exhausted  exchequer,  a  crippled  commerce,  and  depre- 
ciated credit.  Apart  from  these  financial  difficulties,  directiy  trace- 
able to  the  altered  policy  of  Great  Britain,  it  must  be  remarked 
that  the  country  had  scarcely  recovered  firom  the  shock  of  the  dis- 
turbances of  1837-8 ;  that  the  Union  had  brought  face  to  face  the 
opposing  influences  of  English  and  French  Canada,  which  time  had 
not  yet  mitigated ;  and  that  the  most  serious  political  questions,  both 
affecting  the  social  and  material  prosperity  of  the  country,  had  to  be 
dealt  with. 

Under  such  depressing  circumstances,  the  only  hope  lay  in  the 
fact  that  people  had  at  last  the  management  of  their  own  affairs  ; 
and  with  a  country  abounding  in  natural  resources,  a  vigorous  and 
self-reliant  effort  would  yet  overcome  all  obstacles,  and  restore, 
upon  a  more  healthy  basis,  that  prosperity  which  had  hitherto  been 
sought  through  favours  granted  by  Great  Britain  to  her  colonies, 
at  the  expense  of  her  own  people.  Canada  accepted  the  policy  of 
England  as  necessary  for  the  welfare  of  the  empire  :  she  ceased  all 
applications  for  aid  to  be  granted  to  the  detriment  of  others ;  and 
she  has  applied  herself  to  the  task  of  developing  her  institutions  and 
her  resources  with  a  vigour,  determination,  and  success,  that  have 
rarely,  if  ever,  been  witnessed  in  any  other  country. 

In  proceeding  to  review  the  great  progressiye  steps  that  Canada 
has  made  between  1849  and  1859, 1  shall,  in  the  first  place,  advert 
to  those  which  concern  its  social  and  moral  government ;  after- 
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^wards,  tho66  Which  affect  its  material  progress ;  and,  finaQ7>  dexnon- 
strate  the  result  as  viewed  through  vie  operation  of  its  trade. 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  tne  imperial  statute,  estab- 
lishing the  constitution  of  the  country,  the  Le^Iature  consisted, 
under  the  Governor-General,  of  a  Legislative  Council,  or  tJpj|fr 
House,  nominated  for  life  by  the  Crown ;  and  a  Lower  House, 
elected  by  the  people.  The  rapid  settlement  of  the  countn^^ 
especially  of  the  more  newly-opened  districts,  soon  rendered  t^e 
original  allotment  of  eighty-four  members  for  the  Lower  House 
insullicient,  and  this  eril  was  reformed  in  1853  by  an  increase  of  the 
representatives  to  130  members.  The  franchise  has  also  been 
reformed  and  extended,  the  qualification  now  being  30  dollars  per 
annum,  or  j£6  sterling,  for  freehold  or  tenantry  in  towns,  and  20 
dollars,  or  j£4  sterling,  in  rural  districts  ;  the  principal  feature  |n 
the  change  being  the  admission  of  the  tenant  vote  in  the  counties 
and  rural  districts. 

The  original  election  law  allowed  an  almost  unlimited  time  for 
elections,  often  producing  great  violence,  and  provided  no  checks 
upon  voting  except  oaths — while  the  trial  of  elections  were  bo^ 
tedious  and  uncertain.  This  has  been  wholly  reformed  by  limiting 
the  duration  of  an  election  to  two  days,  by  providing  for  a  perfect^ 
system  of  re^tration  of  votes,  and  by  the  enactment  of  an  improved 
system  for  the  trial  of  contested  elections. 

The  Le^slative  Council,  or  Upper  House,  has  also  been  reformed 
by  the  introduction  of  the  elective  principle, — the  existing  nomi- 
nated members  retaining  their  seats  for  life.  The  province  h^ 
been  divided  into  forty-eight  electoral  divisions,  each  returning  ot(e 
member.  Twelve  are  elected  ^^^JJ  two  years,  and  they  go  out  of 
o£Sce  after  eight  years'  service.  The  House  is  not  subject  to  disso- 
lution ;  and  it  is  expected  that  the  result  will  be  to  establish  a  body 
in  a  great  degree  secured  from  the  ordinary  excitement  of  pplitiqa, 
and  able  to  ti^e  a  calm  and  dispassionate  review  of  the  acts  of  the 
Lower  House,  which  is  elected  for  four  years,  and  may  be  dissolved 
by  the  Governor-General. 

The  practice  of  holding  the  sittings  of  the  Legislature  alternately 
for  four  years  in  each  section  of  the  province,  commenced  in  1849 ; 
and  after  a  long  and  protracted  struggle,  this  extremely  diflSciiIt 
question,  essentially  of  a  sectional  character,  has  been  settled  by 
uie  adherence  of  Parliament  to  the  decision  of  the  Queen,  in  the 
eslection  as  the  permanent  seat  of  government  of  the  city  of  Otta^a^. 
where  the  public  building?  are  now  in  course  of  erection. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  step  required  for  the  perfect  working 
of  constitutional  government,  is  to  provide  for  the  complete  se j|^ 
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nnce  of  local  legation  from  {hat  affiscting  ilie  people  at  large  ^ 
^The  general  Legislatore  can  never  properly  deal  nith  such  snbjectB, 
mnd  their  introduction  tends  to  distract  attention  from  those 
measures  which  are  of  general  interest.  Municipal  mstitutions 
^have,  therefore,  received  much  attention  in  Canada,  and  constant 
efibrts  hare  been  made  to  perfect  them,  and  to  give  each  parish 
and  county  the  control  of  its  own  internal  affidrs.  In  tipper 
Canada  a  system  of  municipal  local  government  existed  prior  to  the 
union ;  but  it  was  in  a  crude  and  inefficient  form.  In  Lower 
Canada  the  attempt  was^made  to  introduce  the  system  by  the 
Special  Council,  which  replaced  the  ordinary  Legislature  during 
the  interregnum  following  the  rebellion ;  but,  with  the  exception  of 
several  of  the  English  counties,  the  effort  preyed  a  complete  fidlure. 
In  1849  a  complete  system  of  municipal  organization  was  estab- 
lished in  Upper  Canaaa ;  and  in  1850  a  measure  of  similar  tend- 
ency, but  differing  somewhat  in  detail,  was  passed  for  Lower  Canada. 
In  both  sections  much  evil  had  arisen  from  the  absence  of  all  power 
to  levy  local  rates  for  local  objects ;  and  burdens  were  thus  thrown 
upon  iixe  general  revenue,  which  were  more  properly  chargeable^ 
on  the  localities  interested. 

The  system  thus  inaugurated,  was  from  time  to  time  amended  as- 
circumstances  showed  tibe  necessity,  until  finally,  in  1858,  the 
whole  of  the  laws  relating  to  muncipalities  in  Upper  Canada,  were- 
revised  and  consolidated  into  one  statute.  A  similar  measure  ha» 
fikewise  been  prepared  for  Lower  Canada,  and  was  distributed 
through  the  province  during  the  last  session  of  the  provincial 
parliajnent,  preparatory  to  its  being  considered  and  finaUy  passed 
m  the  session  now  approaching. 

The  general  features  of  the  municipal  law  of  Upper  Canada, 
and  which,  with  some  modifications  suited  to  the  different  state 
of  society  in  Lower  Canada,  may  be  stated  as  the  system  in  ibrce 
throughout  the  province,  are : — 

The  inhabitants  of  eveiy  country,  city,  town,  and  township  are 
constituted  corporations,  their  organization  proceeding  wholly  upon 
the  elective  principle ;  and  provision  is  made  for  the  erection  of 
new  municipalities,  as  the  circumstances  of  the  country  require,  by 
iiieir  separation  from  those  already  existing.  A  complete  svstemis 
created  for  regulating  the  elections,  and  for  defining  the  duties  of 
^the  municipalities,  and  of  their  officers.  Their  powers  maybe  gener- 
ally stated  to  embrace  everything  of  a  local  nature,  including — 
tiie  opening  and  maintenance  of  highways  ;  the  erection  of  school- 
chouses,  and  the  support  of  common  and  grammar  schools  ;  the  pro- 
vision of  accommodation  for  the  administration  of  justice,  gaols,  &c.^ 
and  the  collection  of  rates  for  their  support,  as  well  as  for  the  pay- 
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ment  of  petty  jurymen ;  grantmg  shop  and  tavern  licenses  ;  regu- 
lating and  prohibiting  the  sale  of  spirituous  liquors ;  providing  for 
the  support  of  the  poor ;  preventing  the  obstruction  of  streams  ; 
effecting  drainage,  both  in  the  cities  and  country;  inspection  of 
weights  and  measures ,  enforcing  the  due  observance  of  the  Sab- 
bath, and  protection  of  public  morals ;  establishing  and  regulating 
ferries,  harbours,  markets,  &;c, ;  abating  nuisances  ;  making  regu- 
lations for,  and  taking  precautions  against,  fires  ;  establishing  g^ 
and  water  works ;  making  police  regulations :  levying  rates  upon 
all  real  and  personal  property,  including  incomes  for  all  purposes ; 
and,  for  certain  objects,  borrowing  mohev  ;  together  witii  a  great 
number  of  minor  matters  essentitd  for  the  good  government  of  a 
vcommunity. 

The  present  municipal  system  of  Canada,  of  which  the  foregoing 
is  a  brief  and  imperfect  sketch,  is  believed  to  provide  for  all  possible 
local  legislation,  and  has  been  framed  upon  an  observation  of  the 
working  of  these  institutions,  not  only  in  England,  but  in  the  United 
States,  the  result  being  to  secure  for  each  local  district  the  most 
perfect  control  of  its  own  affiiirs.  Under  it  the  general  legislature 
IS  freed  from  the  necessity  of  considering  any  local  question  ;  and 
the  people  themselves  have,  in  all  important  matters,  the  opportu- 
^ty,  by  a  popular  vote,  of  considering  and  rejecting  the  action  of 
their  own  municipal  representatives. 

Passing  from  the  previous  questions,  which  relate  to  reforms  in 
the  mode  of  governing  the  country,  both  generally  and  through 
municipalities,  I  will  now  advert  to  that  which  has  been  done  in 
regard  to  education,  which  certainly  has  the  most  important  bearing 
on  the  future  welfare  of  the  country. 

The  educational  question  may  be  divided  into  two  distinct  parts. 
First, — The  provision  of  common  schools  for  the  general  instructicm 
of  the  people  in  the  rudiments  of  learning.  And,  secondly, — The 
establishment  of  superior  schools,  colleges,  and  universities. 

As  regards  common  schools,  much  attention  had  been  given  in 
Upper  Canada  to  this  subject  at  all  times ;  but  it  was  not  until  1846 
that  it  was  reduced  to  a  system.  The  very  able  Superintendent  of 
Schools  in  Upper  Canada,  Dr.  Ryerson,  is  entitied  to  the  greatest 
^credit  for  the  labour  and  tsdent  which  he  has  devoted  to  the  subject. 
He  was  deputed  by  the  Grovemment  to  visit  Europe,  for  the  pur- 
.pose  of  examining  the  best  school  systems  in  operation.  And  i^r 
a  lengthened  examination,  the  result  of  his  inquiries  was  finally 
'embodied  in  several  Acts  of  Parliament,  which  provide  for  tiie 
establishment  of  school  districts  in  every  part  of  Canada ;  every 
child  is  entitied  to  education ;  and  for  the  support  of  the  system,  a 
rate  is  struck  by  each  municipality,  in  addition  to  a  contribution  of 
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JE  90,000  from  the  provincial  exchequer.  Each  school  disiaiclt  is 
under  the  management  of  local  trustees  chosen  by  the  people — 
who  are  again  subject  to  inspection  bj  officers  appointed  by  the 
County  Councils,  periodical  returns  being  made  to  me  Superintend- 
ent of  Education.  The  Superintendent  himself  is  assisted  by  a 
Council  of  Instruction,  chosen  from  the  leading  men  of  the  province, 
without  regard  to  religion  or  politics.  The  order  of  tuition  and  the 
school-books  are  settled  by  the  Council  and  Superintendent.  libra- 
ries of  useful  books,  maps,  &c.,  carefully  selected,  are  also  supplied 
at  cost  price  to  the  different  municipalities.  For  the  purpose  of 
providing  fit  instructors  for  the  common  schools.  Normal  schools 
have  been  established  in  both  sections  of  the  province — both  for 
male  and  female  teachers — ^an4  much  care  is  devoted  to  their  effec- 
tual training. 

Permanent  provision  is  also  sought  to  be  made  for  the  support  of 
common  schools,  through  large  appropriations  of  valuable  lands. 

The  system  of  teaching  in  Upper  Canada  is^non-sectarian,  but 
provision  is  made  for  the  establishment  of  Roman  Catholic  separate 
schools ;  but  they  do  not  participate  in  the  local  rates  levied  for 
education.  In  Lower  Canada,  owing  to  the  population  being  princi- 
pally Roman  Catholic,  though  the  system  is  also  non-sectarian,  yet 
the  education  is  mainly  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy,  and  provision  is 
therefore  made  for  Protestant  separate  schools,  which  equally  share 
in  all  the  benefits  of  the  local  rates  and  legislative  provision. 

The  result  of  this  system  may  be  summed  up  by  stating  that  by 
the  last  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Education  for  Upper 
Canada,  there  were  in  1858,  3,866  schools,  293,683  scholars. 

In  Lower  Canada,  the  result  is  still  more  remarkable,  from  the 
fact  that,  until  after  1849,  it  had  been  found  very  difficult  to  con- 
vince the  French  Canadian  population  generally,  of  the  vast  impor- 
tance of  education.  The  people  were  uninformed,  and  showed  a 
great  repugnance  to  the  imposition  of  the  necessary  direct  taxation 
to  maintain  the  system.  By  very  great  efforts,  this  feeling  has 
been  entirely  overcome ;  and,  under  the  able  superintendence  of  the 
Hon.  P.J.  0.  Chauveau,  the  last  report  fi)r  1858  shows  the  following 
results:  2,800  schools,  130,940  scholars,  contrasting  with  an  almost 
total  neglect  of  schools  but  a  few  years  previous. 

For  the  purpose  of  affording  superior  education,  but  littie  real 
progress  had  been  made  until  after  the  organization  of  the  conunon 
school  system,  when  there  was  established  in  connection  with  it  a 
higher  class  of  instruction  through  the  means  of  grammar  schools, 
which  are  now  very  generally  to  be  found  throughout  Upper  Canada, 
and  also,  to  a  more  Umited  extent,  in  Lower  Canada.  These  schools 
are  also  supported  by  grants  of  public  lands,  and  by  partial  contri* 
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bniion  from  the  common  school  grant,  m  addition  to  the  local  rates. 
•Li.both  sections  of  the  province,  numerous  educational  establish- 
ments,  of  the  nature  of  colleges,  are  established  ;  most  of  themm 
affiliation  to  some  of  the  universities. 

The  universities  in  Upper  or  Western  Canada  consist — of  the 
Universitj  of  Toronto,  non-sectarian,  which  is  very  largely  endowed 
by  the  province,  and  which  is  now  in  a  most  prosperous  and  satis- 
factory condition.  The  University  of  Trinity  College,  which  la 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Church  of  England ;  and  the  University 
of  Queen's  College,  Kingston,  which  is  in  connection  with  the 
Church  of  Scotiand.  In  Lower  Canada,  the  Roman  Catholics  have 
established  the  University  of  Laval,  which  is  wholly  supported  by 
voluntary  contributions,  and  which,  though  comparatively  recent, 
promises  to  be  of  the  greatest  value  to  the  country.  The  Univer- 
sity of  M'QiU  College,  oridnally  established  through  a  munificent 
bequest  by  the  late  Hon.  J.  M'Gill,  and  almost  wholly  supported 
by  voluntary  contributions,  is  non-sectarian,  and  is  now  in  a  very 
flourishing  state.  The  Church  of  England  have  also  the  Universil^ 
of  Bishop's  College,  supported  almost  solely  by  that  Church,  vid 
.which,  though  comparatively  new,  will,  it  is  believed,  speedily  attain 
a  position  of  great  usefulness. 

It  would  occupy  too  much  space  to  enlarge  upon  the  course  of 
instruction  at  these  institutions,  but  it  may  be  stated  that  they  aU 
contain  the  usual  professors  of  classics,  belles  lettreSy  law,  and 
medicine. 

With  the  single  exception  of  the  M'Gill  College,  which  has  lon^ 
existed,  but  until  veiy  recently  in  a  languishing  state,  the  whole  of 
these  institutions  may  be  said  to  have  risen  within  the  last  ten  jesx^^ 
and  they  are  mainly,  if  not  wholly,  supported  by  voluntary  contri- 
butions and  endowments.  It  is  true  that  the  University  of  Toronto 
existed  in  another  form — as  a  college  under  the  Church  of  England, 
for  many  years,  but  ii»  usefulness  was  entirely  marred  by  the  con- 
stant struggle  to  free  it  from  its  sectarian  character,  which  waa 
only  effected  in  1845  ;  from  which  date  it  may  be  said  to  have 
risen  into  its  present  highly  important  position. 

The  total  number  of  educational  institutions  in  operation  in  Upper 
Canada  m  1858,  was  4,259,  attended  by  306,386  pupils,  and 
expending  1,512,886  dollars  in  their  support.  In  Lower  Canada, 
during  the  same  year,  the  total  number  of  institutions  was  2,985, 
attended  by  156,872  pupils,  and  expending  981,425  dollars  m  their 
rapport. 

There  have  been  two  questions  which,  more  than  any  others^ 
have  agitated  tiie  public  mind  in  Canada,  and  produced  the  greatest 
bitterness  and  animority.    Each  was  peculiar  to  its  own  section -ef 
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the  proymce.  In  Upper  G/apada,  ihe  Clergy  Beserves ;  aad  in 
Xower  Canada,  the  feudal  or  Seigniorial  Tenure.  The  former  ha» 
indeed  been  regarded  bj  many  bb  the  prominent  cause  of  the  out- 
^  break  in  1837,  while  the  latter  has  been  an  incubuB  of  the  miost 
fatial  character  upon  the  industry  and  intelligence  of  Lower  Caoada. 

The  Clergy  Keserves  were  an  appropriation  of  one-^evenith  of 
the  land  of  Upper  Canada,  made  by  the  Imperial  Legislature  for 
the  support  of  a  Protestant  Clergy.  They  were  claimed,  and  pos- 
sessed originally,  by  the  Church  of  England ;  but,  simultaneQudy, 
the  other  churches  asserted  their  rights,  and  a  never-ending  agita- 
tion was  kept  up  on  the  subject.  It  raised  the  question  of  a 
connection  between  Church  and  State,  as  well  as  of  an  E0tabli9hed 
Church,  both  being  obnoxious  to  a  large  class  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  province ;  and  it  proved  the  fruitful  cause  of  evil  of  every  kind. 
Many  unsuccessful  attempts  had  been  made,  both  by  the  Imperiftl 
Legislature  and  by  the  colony,  to  compromise  the  question ;  but  in 
erery  case  the  agitation  was  renewed  with  increased  bitterness ; 
and  it  was  not  until  1854  that  a  final  settlement  could  be  arrived 
at.  The  Legislature,  acting  under  the  authority  of  an  Imperial 
Act,  decreed  the  complete  separation  of  the  State  from  all  coqnec- 
lion  with  any  Church,  and  provided  that  a  commutation  equivalent 
to  the  value  of  existing  stipends  should  be  paid  to  the  incumbents,, 
and,  after  provision  for  widows  and  orphans  of  clergy,  divided  the 
remaining  land  and  frmds  amongst  tiie  municipalities  of  Upper 
Canada,  according  to  their  respective  population.  This  measure 
has  been  fully  carried  out,  and  the  province  has  at  length  found  a 
solution  for  an  evil  that  had  convulsed  it  since  its  earliest  settlement. 

In  Lower  Canada  the  disastrous  effect  of  the  Feudal  Tenure  upon 
the  progress  of  the  people  can  scarcely  be  understood  now  b^  the 
people  of  England ;  to  me  student  of  history,  however,  it  is  faimliar, 
through  its  effects  in  Europe,  where  its  extinction  in  every  country 
has  been  the  result  of  long-protracted  struggles.  Civil  insurrection, 
bloodshed,  and  crime  have  marked  the  progress  of  Europe  in  cast- 
ing off  this  burden  ;  and  though  stripped  of  many  of  its  worst 
features  in  Canada,  yet  the  system  remained,  repressive  of  tixe 
industry  of  the  people,  degrading  them  in  character,  and  effectually 
preclucung  Lower  Canada  frt>m  sharing  in  the  flow  of  population 
*and  wealth  which  was  so  steadily,  setting  in  to  every  otiier  part  of 
^orth  America.    The  French  Canadians  had  grown  up  under  tlna 

2 stem  for  years ;  but  the  progress  around  them  had  awaSened 
eir  intelligence,  and  produced  that  strong  movement  in  the  masses 
.which  betokened  a  steady  persistent  effort,  at  all  hazards,  to  free 
themselves  fi^m  every  trace  of  serfdom.  No  more  difficult  problsm 
*could  be  offered  for  solution  to  a  Leg^ature  than  the  settlement  of: 
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•a  question  which  had  its  roots  in  .the  very  fundamental  laws  of  pro- 
perty, and  which  could  not  be  approached  without  endangering  the 
destruction  of  the  whole  social  edifice ;  and  ijie  difficulty  was  noi 
decreased  by  the  fact  that  the  body  which  had  to  deal  with  it  con^ 
sisted,  to  the  extent  of  one-half,  of  representatives  from  Upper 
Canada,  who  might  not  unnaturally  suppose  they  had  no  immediate 
interest  in  it.  This  problem  hsus,  however,  been  solved  ;  and  by 
the  acts  of  1854,  and  of  Isust  session,  the  feudal  tenure  has  been 
completely  extinguished  in  Canada,  and  lands  are  now  held  by 
freehold  tenure  equally  in  both  sections  of  the  province.  The 
rights  of  property  have  been  respected ;  no  confiscation  has  taken 
place,  but,  with  tiie  consent  of  all  interested,  the  obnoxious  tenure 
has  been  abolished,  on  payment  of  a  certain  amount  by  each  tenant, 
and  by  a  contribution  of  about  j£ 650,000  &om  the  province  gene- 
rally. A  social  revolution  has  thus  been  quietly,  and  without 
excitement,  effected,  at  a  most  trivial  cost  to  the  country,  which 
will  be  repaid  a  hundredfold  by  the  increased  progr<^ss  of  the  Lower 
province ;  and  yet  this  very  measure  is  that  which,  more  than  any 
other,  has  been  charged  against  the  Government  of  Canada  as  a 
lavish  and  wasteful  outlay  of  public  money.  One  single  week  of 
disturbance  of  the  public  peace  would  have  cost  the  province  vastly 
more  than  the  indemnity  given  to  those  whose  rights  of  property 
were  required  to  be  surrendered  for  the  public  go^.  K  there  be 
•one  point  in  the  whole  working  of  constitutional  Grovemment  whidi 
should  encourage  its  friends,  it  is  the  fact  that  the  people  of  Canada 
have  been  themselves  able  to  approach  and  deal  witli  such  a  question 
as  this  without  excitement,  disturbance,  or  individual  wrong. 

The  settlement  of  the  country  has  at  all  times  been  a  subject  of 
<leep  interest  in  Canada,  and  has  been  promoted  in  every  poeable 
way.  Emigrants  are  received  on  arrival  at  the  quarantine  harbour, 
where  hospitals  and  medical  care  are  provided  free  of  charge  ;  they 
receive  from  Government  officers  reliable  information  on  every  point 
necessary  for  their  welfare.  In  case  of  destitution,  they  are  for- 
warded to  their  friends ;  and  every  effort  is  made  to  protect  them 
from  the  frauds  and  impositions  of  designing  persons,  to  which  they 
are  so  much  exposed  at  New  York. 

Leading  roads  are  opened  by  the  Government  in  the  remoter 
parts  of  the  province,  and  free  grants  of  land  are  made  upon  them, 
— the  price  of  ordinary  land  in  these  townships  is  fixed  at  70  cents, 
or  about  3s.  sterling,  per  acre,  for  cash,  4s.  sterling  (1  dollar)  if 
on  credit.  To  enable  large  proprietors  or  small  communities  to 
-establish  united  settlements,  townships  of  50,000  acres  are  offered 
■tfor  sale  at  2s.  sterling  per  acre,  for  cash,  subject  to  conditions  ci 
iBettlement.     By  these  arrangements,  it  is  within  the  power  of 
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ahnoBt  every  one  to  become  the  proprietor  of  a  farm,  with  a  free- 
ze for  ever,  and  subject  to  no  other  charges  than  the  settlers  them* 
selves,  mider  the  mmiicipal  system,  choose  to  impose ;  while  the 
education  law  provides  for  the  gradual  establishment  and  mainten- 
ance of  schools. 

The  action  of  the  Gbvemment  in  the  settlement  of  a  new  district 
10  confined  to  the  opening  of  the  leading  county  road,  as  it  may  be 
termed.  No  further  expenditure  is  made  from  the  public  chest,  as 
the  municipal  system  makes  ample  provision  for  all  uie  further  local 
wants  of  the  people.  Under  this  plan  an  expenditure  of  public 
money  to  the  extent  of  about  £15,000  per  annum  takes  place,  and 
it  has  produced  the  construction  of  hundreds  of  miles  of  road  in 
the  interior  of  the  country,  rendering  accessible  millions  of  acres 
of  fine  land,  which  through  its  sale  gradually  reimburses  the  pubUc 
exchequer. 

For  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  macadamized,  plank, 
and  gravel  roads,  the  Legislature  has  provided,  through  a  general 
law,  for  the  organization  of  road  companies.  This  law  has  been 
very  generally  acted  upon  in  tipper  or  Western  Canada,  and 
instead  of  almost  impassable  tracks  through  the  forest,  the  country 
is  now  traversed  by  excellent  roads  through  all  its  more  settied 
parts. 

The  very  valuable  Fisheries  of  the  Gulf  and  River  St.  Lawrence, 
as  well  as  of  the  Great  Lakes,  have  also  formed  the  subject  of  legis- 
lative care  ;  and  in  1858  an  Act  was  passed  providing  for  their 
protection  and  proper  management.  This  Act  has  as  yet  been  too 
short  a  time  in  operation  to  permit  reference  to  results  achieved ; 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  will  be  fraught  with  the  greatest 

Siblic  advantage,  especially  in  the  River  St.  Lawrence,  where  the 
heries  are  perfectly  inexhaustible,  under  proper  supervision  ;  and 
where,  from  the  severity  of  the  climate,  the  inhabitants  are  mainly 
dependent  upon  them.  A  hardy  class  of  seamen  will  hereby  be 
provided,  and  a  new  source  of  wealth  and  trade  be  developed. 

In  attending  to  the  great  interests  of  the  people,  the  Legisla- 
ture have  not  neglected  those  subjects  which  now  so  largely  inte- 
rest philanthropic  minds.  The  care  of  lunatics  has  engrossed  much 
attention,  and  admirable  asylums  are  provided  for  them,  where 
they  receive  the  most  skilful  and  approved  treatment.  Li  Upper 
Canada,  a  local  rate  provides  for  a  large  part  of  the  expenditure  ; 
hut  legislative  aid  is  required  to  the  extent  of  about  £12,500, 
with  an  equal  sum  for  similar  institutions  in  Lower  Canada. 

As  regards  criminals,  a  Provincial  Penitentiary  receives  those 
to  whom  a  long  period  of  servitude  is  attached ;  they  are  there 
taught  various  trades,  and  compelled  to  contribute  to  the  cost  of 
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their  owli^  maintenance.  Their  labour  is  lei  out  bj  contract  to' 
tradesmen,  and  by  employment,  and  thb  acquisition  of  the  know- 
ledge of  some  handicraft,  the  endeavour  is  made  to  provide  them, 
on  their  return  to  society,  Tfith  the  means  of  gainmg  aft  honesi 
livelihood,  without  the  temptation  of  want  to  cause  their  recurrence 
to  evil  courses.  For  the  reformation  of  the  young,  reformatory 
prisons  have  been  opened  within  the  last  year,  under  an  Act  passed 
in  1858  ;  and  by  careful  and  judicious  training  it  is  hoped  that 
many  juvenile  offenders  may  be  reclaimed.  As  regards  the  pri- 
sons generally,  by  the  Act  of  1868,  a  Government  inspection  of 
the  most  searching  kind  has  been  established,  and  it  is  hoped  wiD 
be  effectual  in  remedying  much  of  the  evil  and  misery  of  the  indis- 
criminate confinement  of  criminals. 

Nor  has  science  been  wholly  overlooked, — Catkada  having  had, 
since  1844,  under  the  able  superintendence  of  Sir  William  Logan, 
F.R.S.,  a  systematic  geological  survey  in  progress,  which  has 
already  been  of  the  greatest  value  to  the  province,  whilst  it  has 
made  no  mean  contributions  to  the  stock  of  knowledge  in  this  very' 
iuteresting  science.  The  annual  reports  of  the  geological  survey  of 
Canada  may  be  appealed  to  as  evidence  of  the  value  and  extent  of 
the  service  performed ;  while  the  display  of  specimens  at  the  London 
and  Paris  exhibitions  amply  demonstrated  its  {»ractical  character. 

The  Toronto  Observatory  is  also  well  known  for  its  valuablt 
contributions  to  astronomical  and  meteorological  science  ;  and  thai 
at  Quebec  is  also  rising  into  deserved  notice.  My  space  wHl  noi| 
however,  permit  me  to  do  more  than  notice  the  fact  that  such  insti- 
tutions exist,  and  are  valued  and  promoted  in  Canada,  aflfording 
evidence  that  the  progress  of  the  country  is  not  confined  whoUy  to 
material  objects. 

Among  other  reforms  which  have  characterized  the  le^laiion  of 
Canada  during  the  past  ten  years,  the  criminal  law  has  been  car^ 
fully  revised  and  amended ;  while  in  Upper  Canada,  where  EhgliA ' 
law  prevails,  the  proceedyings  of  the  courts  have  been  greatly  sim- 
plified, and  stripped  of  technical  difficulties ;  in  this  respect,  fully 
keeping  pace  with  the  legal  reforms  of  England.  In  Lower  Cana- 
da the  whole  plan  of  judicature  has  been  changed  and  decentra- 
lized, so  as  to  bring  the  redress  of  legal  wrongs  within  easy  reach 
of  every  one;  while  the  expenses  attendant  on  the  administration 
of  justice  have,  within  the  last  two  years,  been  modified  and  greatly 

reduced. 

The  whole  statutory  law  of  Canada  h.is  been  consolidated  into 
three  volumes,  a  work  of  great  labour  and  corresponding  value. 

For  the  achievement  of  Qiis  important  work,  the  province  is  deejij 
indebted  to  the  late  Sir  James  Macaolay ,  ez-Cldef  Justice  oTCamoM 
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Plena  in  Upper  Canada,  who  only  lived  to  see  his  work,  and  thai  of  his ' 
able  coadjutors,  completed  by  the  issue  of  the  new  consoHdatefd' 
stiitates  within  the  last  two  months.  To  have  reduced  witiiin  such 
compass  the  eniire  statutory  law  of  the  country  since  its  conquest^ 
is  no  mean  achievement ;  and  the  removal  of  contradictions  and 
ambiguities  in  existing  laws  is  not  the  least  valuable  part  of  the 
work. 

In  Lower  Canada,  a  commission  is  now  sitting,  charged  by  Par- 
liament with  the  codification  of  the  French  law,  after  the  manner 
of  the  Code  Napoleon,  The  work  is  one  of  much  labour,  and  can 
scarcely  be  completed  within  less  than  three  years.  Canada  will 
then  possess,  in  a  consolidated  and  condensed  form,  her  complete 
body  of  law,  notwithstanding  she  has  had  to  deal  witii  two  entirely 
diistinct  and  different  systems. 

In  the  foregoing  observations  I  have  only  been  able  veiy  briefly 
tor  allude  to  the  more  prominent  subjects  of  legislation  since  1849 ; 
there  are  many  others,  of  a  highly  important  character,  which,  did 
my  space  permit,  I  would  gladly  cite  in  support  of  my  argument^ 
on  behalf  of  the  general  policy  of  Canada  ;  but  surely  the  system 
cannot  be  either  intrinsically  bad,  or  administered  by  vicious  in- 
struments, which  has  produced  within  ten  years — 

A  thorough  reform  of  the  Legislature  ; 

An  extension  of  the  franchise,  and  registration  of  votes ; 

A  complete  system  of  municipal  self-government ; 

A  perfect  system  of  elementary  and  superior  education  ; 

The  separation  of  Church  and  State  ;  and 

The  settlement  of  the  Clergy  Reserve  question  ; 

The  aboHtion  of  the  Feudal  Tenure ; 

Provision  for  emigration  and  the  settiement  of  the  country  ; 

The  care  of  lunatics  ; 

The  management  of  criminals ; 

The  establishment  of  reformatory  prisons  and  supervision '  of 
gaols; 

The  promotion  of  science  ; 

The  reform  of  the  criminal  code ; 

The  simplification  of  the  civil  laws  ; 

The  consolidation  of  the  statute  law  ;  and 

The  codification  of  the  French  law. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  speak  of  the  efforts  made  by  Canada  during' 
ite"  same  period,  in  the  direction  of  material  progress,  and  which, 
I  think,  equally  attest  the  beneficial  working  of  our  system. 

Canada  occupies  a  position  in  North  America,  extiending  from  • 
fte^  ocean  at  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  to  Lake  Superior,  the 
iwetftemmodt  of  the  great  lakes.    The  river  St.  Lawrence  forming 
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the  discharge  of  these  lakes,  finds  its  most  southerly  point  in  Lake 
Erie,  lat.  42^ ;  and  from  thence  proceeds  in  a  general  northeasterly 
direction  to  its  entrance  into  the  Gulf,  lat.  50^.  It  thus  drains  a 
vast  extent  of  the  interior  of  the  continent,  and  forms  the  natural 
channel  to  the  ocean,  not  merely  for  Canada,  but  also  for  the 
States  of  Western  New  York,  Western  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin,  Illinois,  Indiana, — and,  it  may  be  added,  for  the 
States  lying  to  the  west  and  north-west  of  the  lakes  Michigan  and 
Superior.  This  great  district  is  that  wherein  the  principal  part  of 
the  cereal  crop  of  America  is  produced, — bulky  in  its  nature,  com- 
paratively low  in  its  value,  and  requiring,  therefore,  the  cheapest 
mode  of  transport  to  market.  The  river  St.  Lawrence,  being  inter- 
rupted above  Montreal  by  formidable  rapids,  could  not,  in  the 
early  history  of  the  countiy,  be  used  for  transport,  except  by  the 
tedious  and  expensive  employment  of  small  flat  boats.  The  lakes 
could  only  be  navigated  by  vessels  perfectly  seaworthy,  and  the 
laws  of  the  empire  themselves  interposed  insuperable  obstacles  to 
the  St.  Lawrence  becoming  the  route  through  which  foreign  trade 
could  reach  the  seaboard.  The  importance  of  the  trade  of  the 
country  round  the  great  lakes  was  early  seen  ;  and  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Erie  Canal  by  the  State  of  New  York  speedily  demon- 
strated, through  its  success,  the  magnitude  of  the  prize  to  be 
contended  for. 

Canada,  divided  into  two  provinces,  still  more  divided  by  hav- 
ing two  distinct  national  races,  and  fettered  by  the  commercial 
policy  and  navigation  laws  of  Great  Britam,  was  but  ill  prepared 
to  develop  the  superior  advantages  of  the  natural  channel  by  the 
St.  Lawrence.  But  still  the  effort  was  commenced  ;  and  the  con- 
struction of  the  Welland  Canal,  between  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario, 
on  a  small  inexpensive  scale,  by  Upper  Canada,  the  Rideau  Canal, 
made  by  the  British  Government  for  military  purposes,  and  the 
Lachine  Canal,  built  by  Lower  Canada,  proved  that,  even  prior  to 
1830,  public  attention  was  directed  to  the  importance  of  securing 
a  share  of  the  trade  of  the  great  lakes. 

The  wonderful  rapidity  with  which  the  States  bordering  on  the 
lake-waters  filled  up — the  rush  of  emigration  from  all  parts  towards 
them — ^the  growth  of  cities  and  the  extension  of  commerce,  increase 
ed  the  efforts  to  facilitate  communication  between  this  district  and 
the  ocean.  But  the  unfortunate  insurrection  in  Canada  of  1887- 
38,  paralysed  all  her  efforts,  and  years  elapsed  before  they  could 
be  renewed.  The  first  step  was  taken  under  Lord  Sydennam,  in 
1841,  after  the  union  of  Upper  with  Lower  Canada,  when  the  Imr 

Serial  Government  grantea  their  guarantee  for  a  loan  of  J&  1,500- 
00  to  promote  the  enlargement  of  the  Welland  Canal,  and  Ae 
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eoastractioii  of  oanab  to  obviate  the  rapida  of  the  St.  Lawrenoo, 
^tween  Lake  Ontario  and  Montreal.  These  works  were  vigorouflllj 
pf6e»ed  forward ;  and  tbe  provinoe  was  still  further  excited  to 
redoubled  effort  uid  increased  outlay,  by  the  Imperial  Act  of  184&, 
iduch  pemutted  American  wheat,  ground  in  Canada,  to  be  shipped 
to  England  as  colonial,  thus  giving  an  indirect  advantage  to  trade 
from  the  United  States  through  Gaaada. 

The  canal  system  of  Canada  was,  in  a  great  measure,  completed 
in  1846,  though  improved  and  extended  since  ;  and  she  then  po9- 
sessed  a  navigadoB  for  vessels  of  800  tons  irom  the  ocean  to  hakt 
Ontario,  and  of  400  tons  to  lakes  Erie,  Huron,  and  Michigaa. 
But  the  repeal  of  the  com  laws — an  admittedly  necessary  meamire 
— ^then  supervened,  and  the  province  found  itself  subject  to  a  debt 
of  20,000,000  dollars, — ^possescdng  the  most  magnificent  canals  in 
the  world,  but  without  any  trade  to  support  them  except  her  own 
— debarred  by  the  navigation  laws  from  making  them  useful  to 
foreign  vessels— and  opposed  to  the  wealthy  and  powerful  influences 
et  New  York  and  the  connections  they  had  meantime  formed  in 
the  west.  In  1849  the  legal  difficulties  in  the  way  of  trade  were 
finally  removed  ;  but  ere  this,  a  new  element  had  been  developed 
through  the  construction  of  railways,  which  tended  to  wiaintwn 
trade  in  the  channels  it  had  already  formed,  and  which  oould  only 
be  met  by  similar  efibrts  on  the  part  of  Canada. 

Experience  had,  however,  fully  demonstrated  that  it  was  not 
sufficient  to  prove  that  produce  could  be  moved  firom  the  West  to 
Montreal  at  one-half  the  charge  to  New  York ;  it  required  to  be 
landed  in  Liverpool  at  less  cost,  or  the  whole  previous  eSart  must 
be  nugatory.  New  York  was  the  great  commercial  emporium 
of  America ;  it  possessed  an  enormous  commerce ;  it  was  the 
dMMen  port  for  emigration  ;  and  from  all  these  causes,  oeean 
£rei|^t8  to  liverpool  were  reduced  to  a  minimum.  The  St.  Law^ 
renoe,  on  the  otiier  hand,  was  reported  as  a  most  dangerous 
navigntion ;  insurance  was  very  hi^,  from  the  inferior  character 
6f  the  ships,  and  from  the  river  and  gulf  not  being  properly  pvo- 
vided  with  li^thouses ;  and  the  shoals  of  I^ke  St.  Peter,  between 
Montreal  and  Quebec,  limited  the  trade  to  vessels  drawing  not  over 
11^  feet,  during  the  summer  low  water. 

Befere  proceeding  to  state  how  far  railway  communication  has 
been  pr<»videdfi>r  the  country,  I  will  briefly  state  what  has  been  deae 
to  renove  tifce  difficulties  in  navigating  the  river  St.  Lawrence. 
Nnmeiens  and  exe^ent  lighthouses  have  been  built ;  the  system 
of  pilotage  has  been  revised  and  improved ;  tug-boats  of  great  po  wev 
hme  been  fbsnished  to  tiie  trade,  at  very  moderate  rates ;  and  the 
40fA  of  water  between  Quebee  and  Montreal  has  been  inoreasai 
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by  died^g,  to  permit  the  passage  of  Teasels  drawing  18  feet  & 
inches. 

The  result  of  these  measores  has  undoubtedly  been  most  bene*^ 
ficial,  and  is  shown  by  the  rates  of  insurance  now  being  only  in 
excess  of  those  from  New  York  during  the  early  and  late  periods 
of  navigation,  while  the  increased  capacity  of  the  vessels  in  the 
trade  has  considerably  reduced  freights. 

In  addition  to  the  natural  obstacles  to  be  overcome^  and  the 
competition  with  the  United  States  which  had  to  be  encountered, 
Canada  also  found  her  effi)rts  most  seriously  weakened  through 
the  policy  of  the  Imperial  Gbvemment,  in  subsidising  the  Cunard 
fine  of  steamers  to  Boston  and  New  York ;  which  by  redudng 
freights  to,  and  facilitating  intercourse  with  these  American  dties, 
offered  mdirectly  a  bounty,  to  the  extent  of  the  subsidy,  in  their 
&vour,  and  agamst  the  route  vid  the  St.  Lawrence.  The  original 
establishment  of  this  steamship  line  was  unquestionably  of  great 
benefit,  but  the  persistent  renewal  of  the  contract,  when  the  neces* 
rity  for  it  had  ceased,  and  when  its  injury  to  Canada  had  been 
demonstrated,  is  a  grave  cause  of  complaint,  and  has  forced  upon 
Canada  the  adoption  of  measures  for  the  maintenance  of  direct 
intercourse  with  Oreat  Britain,  carrying  on  her  own  trade  throng 
her  own  waters,  and  by  her  own  ships. 

To  remedy  the  evil  effects  of  the  policy  of  England,  Canada  haa 
been  obliged  to  subsidise  a  weekly  line  of  steamships  of  her  own, 
at  an  expense  of  J&45,000  per  annum,  and  it  is  a  subject  of  the 
highest  gratification  to 'know,  that  the  advantages  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  route  to  Liverpool  are  at  length  being  thoroughly 
understood  and  appreciated.  It  is  now  proved  that  tJie  ocean 
voyage  from  the  ot.  Lawrence,  upon  the  average  of  twenty-six 
passi^s  in  1859,  westward  6rom  Liverpool  to  Quebec,  has  been 
only  eleven  days  and  five  hours ;  and  from  Quebec  to  Liverpool^ 
ten  days  and  three  hours ;  these  results  showing  a  better  average 
than  has  ever  before  been  made  across  the  Atlantic,  and  concln- 
sively  establishing  the  superiority  of  the  Canadian  route. 

Until  the  introduction  of  railways,  it  was  confidently  believed 
that  the  completion  of  the  canal  system  of  Canada  would  secure  to 
her  a  large  share  of  the  western  trade  ;  but  not  only  did  railways 
tend  to  retain  the  trade  in  existing  dumnels,  but  their  immediate 
effect  was  to  divert  from  the  St  Lawrence  a  large  proportion  <^ 
the  trade  of  Western  Canada  itself.  It  became  eviaent  that  the 
fisunlities  thus  afforded  for  rapid  and  umnterrupted  intercourse  with 
the  Atlantic  cities  would  more  than  counterbalance  the  greater 
eheapness  of  the  St.  Lawrence  during  the  season  of  navigation,  and 
that  unless  Canada  could  combine  with  her  unrivaDed  inland  nsvw 
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ggtion  a  railroad  system  connected  therewith,  and  mutnany  sns* 
teining  each  other,  the  whole  of  her  large  outlay  must  for  ever 
remain  unproducliye. 

In  undertaking  the  construction  of  a  railway  system  passing 
through  Canada,  which  should  connect  the  great  lakes  with  the 
ocean,  the  proyince  did  not  propose  to  effect  this  entirely  through 
its  own  resources ;  the  Legislature  only  sought  to  offer  such  induce* 
ments  to  capitalists  as  might  cause  their  attention  to  be  directed  to* 
Canada,  behoving  that  such  works  as  railways,  the  success  of  which 
IB  almost  wholly  dependent  upon  attention  to  details,  were  better 
under  private  management  than  under  that  of  the  Oovemment. 

In  1849  an  Act  was  passed  pledging  a  6-per-cent.  guarantee  by^ 
Hie  province  on  one-half  the  cost  of  all  raOways  of  75  miles  ia 
extent.    And  under  this  Act  the  Great  Western,  the  Northern, 
and  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Atlantic  (now  part  of  the  Grand  Trunk) 
were  commenced.     Subsequently  in  1852,  fearing  the  effect  of  an 
indiscriminate  guarantee,  this  law  was  repealed,  and  the  guarantee  of 
ene-half  the  cost  confined  to  one  main  trunk  line  of  railway  through* 
•ut  the  province.     In  1852  the  Grand  Trunk  line  from  Montreal 
lo  Toronto,  and  from  Quebec  to  Rividre-du-Loup,  was  incorporated 
as  part  of  the  Main  Trunk  line,  with  a  stipulated  advance  by  waj 
of  loan  of  J&3,000  per  mile,  the  line  from  Quebec  to  Richmond 
having  alrekdy  been  commenced  as  part  of  tiie  Main  Trunk  line 
under  the  origjuoal  Act.    In  1853  Acts  were  passed  providing  for 
the  amalgamation  of  all  the  companies  formmg  the  Main  Trunk 
Line,  with  powers  to  construct  the  ^ctoria  Bridge,  connecting  the 
lines  west  of  Montreal  with  those  leading  to  Quebec  and  Portland, 
and  also  authorizing  the  lease,  in  perpetuity,  of  the  American  line> 
oonnecting  the  Canadian  railway  system  with  the  ocean  at  Portland,, 
U.  S.,  which,  from  its  admirable  harbour,  and  from  being  the  nearest. 
port  to  the  St.  Lawrence,  was  selected  as  the  point  through  which 
Hie  winter  trade  of  Canada  could  be  most  advantageously  carried 
Ml.     This  city  is,  therefore,  now  the  Atlantic  terminus  of  th& 
Canadian  raOway  i^tem  in  winter,  and  has  been  adopted  as  the^ 
port  to  which  the  Canadian  line  of  steamships  ply,  while  the  na^ 
gation  of  the  St.  Lawrence  is  interrupted.     Efforts  have  heea 
repeatedly  made,  as  well  by  Canada  as  by  New  Brunswick  and 
Nova  Scotia,  to  induce  the  Imperial  Government  to  promote  the 
extension  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  to  some  colonial  winter  port, 
Vat  without  success ;  and  it  is  as  yet  wholly  beyond  the  power  of 
the  provinces,  unuded,  to  construct  a  line  which  is  more  valuable 
on  national  than  on  commercial  grounds. 

The  result  of  the  le^slation  to  which  allusion  has  been  made^ 
1m  been  the  fiwmation  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  Company'^ 
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ifboBd  gjigaaiic  works  are  at  length  on  the  point  of  oompletiim ;  and 
of  this  company  it  may  be  truly  said,  that  comprising  1,112  miles 
of  rail,  of  which  no  less  than  1,092  miles  are  strictly  a  tnmk  line, 
•constructed  in  the  most  permanent  manner,  and  connectiiig  tiie 
America)^  railway  system  west  of  the  great  lakes  with  the  oenn, 
at  Portland  in  winter,  and  at  Montreal,  Quebec,  and  ^YiSre-do- 
Loup  in  summer,  it  presents,  probably,  the  most  oomptete  and 
comprehensive  railway  system  in  the  world ;  and,  tak^  in 
nection  with  the  unequalled  inland  navigation  of  the  St.  ~ 
it  cannot  fail  to  attract  a  large  share  of  the  vast  and  inereaaing 
traffic  of  the  west,  while  it  affords  to  the  whole  provinee  of  Canada 
the  greatest  possible  facilities  for  intercommunication. 

The  difficulties  attendant  on  the  prosecution  of  this  immenae 
enterprise,  arising  from  the  Bussian  war,  and  consequent  rise  in 
the  value  of  money,  induced  the  Le^lature,  to  prevent  the  stop- 
page of  works  so  essential  to  the  prosperity  of  the  province,  to 
<>ome  to  the  relief  of  the  company ;  and  in  1856  and  1857  Acts 
were  passed  ^ving  the  private  capital  of  the  company  priority  over 
the  provincid  first  lien  of  <£3,lll,500.  By  this  measure  the 
company  were  enabled  to  raise  additional  funds,  and  the  w]8d<xn  of 
ihe  step  is  now  seen  in  the  full  completion  of  the  undertaking. 

In  addition  to  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway,  the  last  ten  years  have 
witnessed  the  completion  of  the  following  additional  tines  of  railway 
in  Canada : 

The  Great  Western 867  mika. 

The  Northern 96      „ 

The  Buflalo  and  Lake  Huron 159      „ 

And  other  minor  lines  of  a  more  local  character, 

amounting  in  all  to 870      „ 

The  Grand  Trunk 1112      „ 

Thus  a  total  of  2,098  miles  have  been  otnistructed  and  pat  in 
opration  in  Canada  within  the  time  stated ;  while  the  peaent 
charge  to  the  province  connected  with  those  railways  whra  haife 
received  public  aid  is  J&4,161,150,  or  X249,669  per  annum,  irbkk 
will,  it  is  hoped,  be  speedily  relieved  by  the  succeas  of  the  Sjysten, 
which  is  now  only  fairiy  ccmnected  by  the  completioii  ef  flie 
Victoria  Bridge.  Reasonable  time  mnst  be  allowea  fer  dmtrting 
traffic  from  oi^r  channels ;  but  the  result  oannot  be  dodbtfid,  ae 
Canada  now  possesses  not  merely  the  most  perfect  inland  naviga- 
tioa  in  the  world,  but  also,  in  oonaeetion  witii  it,  a  sjBism  d 
railwayB  certainly  unequalled  on  the  American  oontment,  or  evaoa, 
it  is  believed,  in  Europe. 

Through  the  Canadian  steamdiip  line,  the  Grand  Tnmk  is  now 
veeofpuoed)  even  by  the  United  Stages  Govienuneiit^  as  the  afaozteat 
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and  best  route  for  their  sontfa-westem  and  western  mails,  tiian 
wUoh  no  better  evidence  oould  be  offered  of  the  wisdom  of  the 
pdiej  so  persistentlj  followed  by  every  successive  legislature  in 
Canada  for  many  years.  The  American  rities  on  the  great  lakes 
are  now  opening  a  direct  trade  through  the  Oanadiaa  waters  with 
Burope,  more  l^an  twenty  vessels  having  this  year  passed  through 
our  canals  for  English  ports ;  and  the  tme  is  not  distant  when  ti^e 
lull  advantages  of  the  St.  lAwrence,  as  the  great  route  from  the 
interior  of  the  continent  to  the  ocean,  vrill  be  fully  recognized. 

In  the  prosecution  of  the  policy,  which  is  now  at  length  ap« 
preaching  its  final,  and,  it  is  believed,  successful  issue,  the  great 
bulk  of  &•  public  debt  of  Canada  has  been  contracted.  Eimgh 
has  been  retained  out  of  ordinary  revenue  to  cover  what  may  be 
termed  purely  local  works,  expencQture  upon  which  has  long  since 
oeased,  and  the  present  indebtedness  will  be  found  fully  repre- 
sented by  the  great  public  works  of  which  a  sketch  has  now  been 
given. 

The  direct  debt  of  Canada,  including  advances  to  railwavs,  is 
£9,677,672,  and  after  deduciang  the  sinking  fund  for  the  redemp-^ 
lion  of  the  Imperial  guaranteed  loan,  amounts  to  X  8,884,672,  and 
the  payments  on  account  of  the  public  works  of  the  province,, 
without  reckoning  interest,  have  been  as  follows : 
Canals,  lightiiouses,  and  other  works    connected 
with  the  development  of  the  navigation  of  the 

St  Lawrence,  represent je3,962,900* 

Railway  advances 4,161,160 

Roads  and  bridges,  and  improvement  of  rivers  ....  788,850' 

X8,862,40O 


The  public  of  England  can  now  judge  how  far  the  expendituier 
of  Canada  has  been  reckless  and  unwise ;  or  whether  it  has  not 
been  incurred  for  objects  in  which  the  prosperiiy  of  the  country  ^ 
was  wholly  bound  up,  and  which  fully  justified  the  sacrifices  that 
have  been  made  to  attain  them. 

Before  quitting  the  subject  of  the  present  debt  of  Canada,  it  is 

Caper  I  should  advert  to  the  outstanding  municipal  loan  fund 
nds,  amounting,  on  1st  December,  1859,  to  JS1,920,160. 
These  bonds  are  issued  upon  tiie  security  of  a  fund  constituted 
by  the  municipalities,  who  luive  become  borrowers  to  this  amount. 
4he  object  was  to  secure  on  their  united  credit  loans  on  better 
torms  than  they  could  obtain  as  individual  borrowers.  The 
province  is  in  no  way  guaranteed  for  the  fund,  but  acts  as  trustee, 
and  has  never  plec(ged  the  general  revenue  for  the  payment  of 
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•either  principal  or  interest.  Owing,  however,  to  flie  eommeroial 
crisis  in  1857,  and  the  bad  harvest  of  that  and  the  following  yean, 
•the  province  has  made  large  advances  to  enable  the  fond  to  meet 
the  mterest  dae  to  the  bondholders,  with  whom  &ith  has  thns  been 
kept  by  the  several  municipalities.  Bat  the  plan  having  been  thns 
found  to  work  badly,  and  to  entail  unexpected  charges  upon  the 
general  revenue,  the  Act  was  repealed -last  session,  so  far  as  related 
to  further  loans,  and  the  Government  authorized  to  redeem  the 
^outstanding  debentures,  and  to  hold  them  against  the  indebted 
municipalities. 

Measures  are  now  being  taken  for  the  redemption  of  this  debt, 
which  will  be  the  more  easily  effected,  as  the  Government  ahready 
hold  large  amounts  of  these  bonds  in  trust  for  the  special  educa- 
tional, Indian,  and  other  trust  funds. 

It  now  only  remains  for  me  to  state  the  commercial  policy,  and 
the  position  of  the  trade  and  finances  of  the  province  of  Canada ; 
■and  I  am  the  more  desirous  of  doing  so,  as  great  mi8apprehenfli<m 
prevails  in  England  on  these  points,  and  tiie  steps  called  for  by 
the  imperative  dictates  of  honour  and  good  futh  are  represented 
as  based  upon  a  return  to  an  unsoimd  commercial  policy,  and 
fraught  with  injustice  to  our  fellow-subjects  in  Great  Britain. 

Canadian  statesmen  of  all  parties  have  invariably  adhered  to  the 
faithful  and  punctual  discharge  of  the  obligations  of  their  country; 
they  have  never  swerved  from  the  principle,  that  whatever  may  be 
the  faults  or  follies  of  their  Government  or  Legislature,  the  public 
creditor  should  not  suffer ;  and  supported  by  the  unanimous  voice 
of  the  country.  Parliament  has  never  hesitated  to  provide,  by 
taxation,  for  the  necessities  of  the  state. 

The  commercial  crisis  of  1857  following  the  reduction  of  railway 
expenditure  on  the  completion  of  the  greater  part  of  the  works, 
and  accompanied  by  a  deficient  harvest,  caused  a  serious  falling  off 
in  the  revenue  of  that  year ;  and  this  was  succeeded,  in  1858,  by 
a  stiU  greater  failure  of  the  crop,  and  consequently,  even  more 
'  depressed  condition  of  trade.  Attendant  upon  this  state  of  things, 
and  as  if  to  tax  the  energies  of  the  people  to  the  utmost,  it  became 
necessary,  in  1857,  to  assume  the  payment  of  interest  on  the  rail- 
way advances,  with  the  exception  of  the  Great  Western  of  Canada, 
amounting  to  about  j£  200,000  per  annum,  and  also  to  advance  the 
interest  upon  the  municipal  debt,  amounting  to  about  i&100,000 
per  annum. 

Dependence  could  partiy  be  placed  upon  a  revival  of  trade  to 
restore  the  revenue  to  its  mrmer  point ;  but  this  would  afford  no 
means  of  meeting  the  future  railway  and  municipal  payments ; 
and  Parliament  had  to  choose  between  a  continued  system  of  bor* 
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rowing  to  meet  deficiencies,  or  an  increase  of  taxation  to  sack 
amount  as  might,  with  economy  of  administration  in  every  branch 
of  the  public  service,  on  a  revival  of  trade,  restore  the  equilibrium 
of  income  and  expenditure.  It  is  true  that  another  course  was 
epen ;  and  that  was,  to  exact  the  terms  upon  which  the  railway 
advances  were  made ;  and  to  leave  tiie  holders  of  the  municipal 
bonds  to  collect  their  interest,  under  the  strict  letter  of  the  law. 
By  these  steps  Canada  would  certainly  have  relieved  herself  from 
ihe  pressure  of  increased  taxation,  and  might  have  escaped  the 
reproaches  of  those  who  blame  the  increase  of  her  customs  duties. 
But  it  would  have  been  at  the  expense  of  the  English  capitalists 
who  had  placed  their  faith  in  the  &ir  treatment  of  her  Government 
-and  Legislature  ;  and  it  would  have  been  but  poor  consolation  for 
them  to  know,  that,  through  their  loss,  Canada  was  able  to  admit 
British  goods  at  15  inistead  of  20  per  cent. 

The  writer  has  been  reproached  in  this  country  as  the  author 
and  promoter  of  a  protective  policy  in  Canada.  To  this  he  makes 
no  otiier  reply  than  that  the  commercial  measures  which  have  pro- 
duced the  results  he  is  about  to  state,  have  always  had  his  support 
while  a  member  of  the  provincial  parliament ;  and  coming  mto 
office  as  finance  minister  of  the  country  in  August,  1858,  with  an 
exhausted  exchequer,  in  face  of  a  serious  failure  in  the  harvest, 
and  with  a  positive  deficiency  of  no  less  than  £500,000  in  the 
-revenue  for  1858,  he  rests  the  defence  of  his  policy  upon  the  fact, 
tiiat  the  present  Government  of  Canada*  has  maintained  the  credit 
of  the  country  unimpeached,  and  has,  within  less  than  eighteen 
months^  so  far  succeeded  in  reducing  the  expenditure  and  increasing 
the  revenue  of  the  province,  that  he  has  now  the  satisfaction  of 
stating,  that  it  appears  certain  that  the  expenditure  of  the  ^ear 
now  closed  will  be  found  to  have  been  nearly,  if  not  quite,  within 
the  income. 

It  is,  however,  contended  that  the  commercial  policy  of  Canada, 
so  far  from  being  opposed  to  that  of  the  mother-country,  has  been 
in  accord  with  it,  so  far  as  differing  circumstances  would  permit ; 
and  in  evidence  of  this  position  a  statement  is  herewith  appended, 
showing  the  total  imports,  duty,  and  free  goods  imported  into 
Canada  siuce  the  .union. 

The  policy  of  the  mother-country  was  protective  and  discri- 
minative  until  1846,  and  that  of  Canada  was  made,  as  far  as 
practicable,  in  harmony.  Differential  duties  in  fietvour  of  the 
direct  tarade  wiih  Great  Britain  existed  till  1848,  when  they 
were  repealed.     And  in   1854   the  principles  of  Free   Trade 
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were  siUl  more  fully  adopted  by  Gaaftda  in  the  leAslatioQ  eoBr* 
nected  with  tbe  reciprociiy  treaty  witii  the  United  States.  .The 
repeal  of  the  navigation  laws  took  place  in  1849.  The  policy  of 
Canada  has  thus,  at  the  Ihree  periods  of  1841  to  1848, 1849  to 
1854,  and  1855  to  this  date,  followed  that  of  Great  Britoin.  Our 
markets  have  been  thrown  open  on  equal  terms  to  all  the  world ; 
our  inland  waters  are  navigated  by  foreign  vessels  on  the  same 
terms  as  by  Canadian ;  the  necessaries  of  life  entering  mto  the 
ordinary  consumption  of  the  people  have  all  been  made  free ;  our 
vast  timber  and  shipbuilding  interests  have  been  thus  developed^ 
and  our  fisheries  encouraged  ;  and,  as  a  general  principle,,  all  raw 
materials  have  also  been  admitted  tree. 

The  analysis  of  the  statement  in  the  appendix  ^ves  some 
remarkable  and  instructive  results.  For  the  ei^t  years  from  1841 
to  1848,  during  which  the  protective  policy  existed,  the  total 
kaprts  of  Canada  were  X  22,688,348 ;  the  total  dut^  collected, 
X2,308,499 ;  and  the  total  free  goods,  £509,495.  The  averages 
b^ng  £2,829,798,  £288,545,  and  £68,687  ;  the  duty  being  thus 
about  lOi  per  cent.,  and  the  free  goods  only  2i  per  cent,  of  tiie 
whole  imports. 

For  the  next  period  ol  six  years  to  the  passing  of  the  reoiprocily 
acts,  and  general  adoption  of  more  liberal  views — 1849  to  1864 
— ^the  totid  imports,  duty,  and  fi^ee  goods,  were  respectively 
£29,429,934  10«.,  £8,987,292  11«.,  £2,012,368  9$.;  averag- 
ing £4,904,988  10«.,  £656,215,  and  £335,395  per  annum; 
the  duty  being  thus  about  13i  per  cent.,  and  the  fi^e  goods  neariy 
7  per  cent,  of  the  total  imports. 

For  the  last  period  of  four  years,  fit>m  1855  to  1858,  the  follow- 
ing results  are  shown  .-—Imports,  £  30,447,879 ;  duty,  £3,152,281 ; 
free  goods,  £8,868,250.  The  annual  averages  having  been 
£7,611,970,  £788,070,  and  £2,217,070;  the  duty  being  lOJ 
per  cent,  and  ihe  free  goods  29  per  cent,  of  the  imports. 

The  following  comparative  result  appears : — 

1841  to  1848,  average  total  imports,  £2,829,793 

1849  to  1854  "  «  4,904,988 

1856  to  1858  "  "  7,611,9*0 

1841  to  1848,  duty,  10|  per  cent.  . .  Free  goods,    2i  per  cent. 

1849  to  1854       «     I3i        "  . .  "  7        " 

1855  to  1858       «     lOi         "  . .  "  29         " 

These  comparative  statements  abundantiy  prove  that  the  poliDy 
of  Canada,  in  its  customs  duties,  has  neither  been  repressive  of 
trade,  nor  onerous  upon  the  people.  It  is,  however,  neceesasy  to 
draw  attention  to  the  &ct  that,  fi^om  causes  which  will  be  hereafter 
stated,  the  results  for  1858  would  somewhat  differ  from  the  above 
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affrage^  mv  fredeeesior  in  office  haviiig  found  it  necesBary  to  make 
a  ooBMeraoIe  additicm  to  the  customs  duties  bj  an  act  wmch  took 
^eet  on  the  7th  of  August,  1S58,  which  gave  tiie  following  results 
for  that  particular  year,  and  which  must  be  borne  in  mind,  when  it 
is  neoessafy  to  exphun  tiie  nature  of  the  Customs'  Act  of  March^ 
1869. 

1858 — Imports  to  7th  Aagnst,  £3,263,591. 

Duty,  £361,300 Free  goods,  £954,846. 

Duty,  11  per  cent Free  goods,  29  per  cent. 

From  7th  August  to  3l8t  December,  under  Tariff  of  1858. — 

Imports,  £2,711,448 

Dniy,  £333,464 Free  goods,  £766,760. 

Duty,  ISi  per  cent Free  goods,  28^  per  cent. 

The  fiscal  policy  of  Canada  has  invariablj  been  governed  by 
eonsideratiDns  of  the  amount  of  reyenue  required.  It  is  no  doubt 
trae  that  a  lai^  and  influential  party  exists,  who  advocate  a  pro- 
teetive  policy ;  but  this  policy  has  not  been  adopted  by  either  the 
€K>yemment  or  Legislature,  although  the  necessity  of  increased 
taxation  for  the  purposes  of  revenue  has,  to  a  certain  extent,  com- 
pelled action  in  partial  unison  with  their  views,  and  has  caused 
mofre  attention  to  be  given  to  the  proper  adjustment  of  the  duties, 
ID  as  neither  undxdy  to  stimulate  nor  depress  the  few  branches 
of  manufiusture  which  exist  in  Canada.  The  policy  of  the  present 
Government  in  readjusting  the  tariiT  has  been,  in  the  first  place  to 
obtain  sufficient  revenue  for  die  public  waniB  ;  and,  secondhr,  to  do 
so  in  such  a  manner  as  would  most  fairly  distribute  the  additional 
burthens  upon  the  diflerent  classes  of  the  communiiy  ;  and  it  will 
undoubtedly  be  a  subject  of  gratification  to  the  Government  if  they 
find  that  the  duties  absolutely  required  to  meet  their  engagement 
sliould  incidentally  benefit  and  encourage  the  production,  in  the 
tountry,  of  many  of  those  articles  which  we  now  import.  The 
Government  have  no  expectation  that  the  moderate  duties  imposed 
by  Canada  can  produce  udy  considerable  development  of  manu&c- 
taring  industry :  the  utmost  that  is  likely  to  arise  is  the  establish- 
ment of  works  requiring  comparatively  unskilled  labour,  or  of  those 
eompeting  with  American  makers  for  the  production  of  goods  which 
can  be  equally  well  made  in  Canada,  and  which  a  duty  of  20  per 
eent.  wfll  no  doubt  stimulate.  That  these  results  should  flow  firam 
the  necesrifty  of  increased  taxation,  is  no  subject  of  regret  to  the 
Oanadian  Chovemment,  nor  can  it  be  alleged  as  any  departure,  on 
^km  part,  from  the  recognised  sound  principles  of  trade,  as  it  will 
dMrtily  be  shown  that  the  Government  were  compelled  to  obtain 
increased  revenue ;  and  it  is  believed  that  no  other  course  could  be 
relied  on  for  this  result  than  that  adopted.. 
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The  mcrease  of  taxation  is  never  a  popular  step,  and  it  may  well 
he  belieyed  that  no  Government  would  adopt  it  witiiout  the  8tr<XLge8t 
•conviction  that  good  faith  demanded  it.  It  is  unpleasant  enon^ 
to  be  exposed  to  attack  in  Canada  for  an  unavoidable  increase  of 
duties ;  but  it  is  certainly  ungenerous  to  be  reproached  by  Enghind, 
when  the  obligations  which  have  caused  the  bulk  of  the  indebted- 
ness of  Canada  have  been  either  incurred  in  compliance  with  the 
former  policy  of  Great  Britain,  or  more  recently  assumed  to  pro- 
tect from  loss  those  parties  in  England  who  had  invested  their 
means  in  our  railways  and  municipal  bonds. 

The  indirect  pubhc  debt  of  Canada,  including  railway  advances, 
in  1858  was  j£6,271,762  bearing  6  per  cent,  interest,  which  prior 
to  1857  had  not  been  a  charge  upon  the  revenue.  In  that  year, 
as  has  been  already  stated,  owing  to  the  commercial  crisis,  it 
became  necessary  to  make  large  payments  upon  it,  and  in  1858 
almost  the  whole  amount  had  to  be  met  6rom  the  general  revenue. 
In  addition  to  the  commercial  depression,  the  harvest  of  1857  was 
below  an  average,  and  that  of  1858  was  nearly  a  total  failure.  It 
became  manifest  that  the  indirect  debt  must  for  many  years  be  a 
•charge  upon  the  country,  and  Parliament  was  required  to  make 
provision  for  it.  The  interest  on  the  public  debt,  direct  and  indi- 
rect, thus  required,  in  1858,  X636,667 ;  and  without  flagrant 
breach  of  faith  it  could  neither  be  postponed  nor  repudiated.  The 
pressure  had  come  suddenly  and  heavily  upon  the  people  of  Canada ; 
but  neither  the  Government  nor  the  Legislature  hesitated  in  mak- 
ing such  provision  as  in  their  judgment  would  meet  the  exigencies. 
The  Customs'  Act  of  1858  was  therefore  passed,  and  subsequently, 
with  the  same  objects  in  view,  and  others  which  wiU  be  heseafter 
explamed,  the  Customs'  Act  of  1859  was  also  passed. 

After  subjectmg  the  engagements  of  the  province  to  the  strioteet 
possible  scrutiny,  the  Government  were  of  opinion  that  it  was  po»> 
sible  to  reduce  the  annual  outiay  on  many  items  of  expenditure, 
and  their  best  efforts  were  therefore  directed  towards  economy ; 
the  ordinary  expenditure  in  1858  having  been  X  1,837,606,  and 
the  estimate  for  corresponding  service  in  1859  being  Xl,540,490. 
But  after  making  every  possible  reduction,  it  was  manifest  that 
unless  an  increase  of  revenue  could  be  obtained,  a  serious  defidenej 
must  occur  in  1859.  The^  opinion  of  the  Government  was,  thai 
having  ascertained  the  probable  amount  required  for  the  service  of 
the  year,  it  was  their  duty  to  recommend  such  measures  to  Pariiir 
.ment  as  would  supply  the  deficiency,  and  that  althouj^  during  the 
crisis  it  might  have  been  justifiable  to  borrow  money  for  this  puv 
pose,  it  was  no  longer  so.  A  revival  of  trade  was  confidently 
looked  to,  but  owing  to  the  bad  harvest  of  1858,  it  could  not  be 
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rapid,  and  it  was  deemed  proper  to  recommend  certain  additions  to 
the  Customs'  duties,  to  proviae  for  a  possible  diminution  in  our  ordi- 
nary importation. 

The  Customs'  Act  of  1859  is  evidently  believed  in  England  to 
have  imposed  very  large  additional  taxation  on  imported  goods, 
whereas  in  reality  such  was  neither  the  intention  nor  the  fact. 
The  new  tariff  was  designed  certainly  with  the  intention  of  obtfun- 
mg  an  increased  revenue  of  about  £100,000  on  the  estimated 
importations  of  1859,  but  the  real  increase  was  looked  for  from  a 
revival  of  trade ;  the  main  object  was  to  readjust  the  duties  so  as 
to  make  them  press  more  equally  upon  the  community  by  extending 
the  ad  valorem  principle  to  all  importation,  and  thereby  also  encou- 
raging and  developing  the  direct  trade  between  Canada  and  all 
foreign  countries  by  sea,  and  so  far  benefiting  the  shipping  interests 
of  Great  Britain — an  object  which  is  partly  attamed  through  the 
duties  being  taken  upon  the  value  in  the  market  where  last  bought. 
The  levy  of  specific  duties,  for  several  years,  had  completely 
diverted  the  trade  of  Canada  in  teas,  sugars,  &;g.,  to  the  American 
markets,  and  had  destroyed  a  very  valuable  trade  which  formerly 
existed  from  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  lower  provinces  and  West 
Indies.  It  was  believed  that  the  completion  of  our  canal  and  rail- 
road systems,  together  with  the  improvements  in  the  navigation  of 
the  Lower  St.  Lawrence,  justified  the  belief  that  the  supply  of 
Canadian  wants  might  be  once  more  made  by  sea,  and  the  benefits 
of  this  commerce  obtained  for  our  own  merchants  and  forwarders. 
Under  this  conviction,  it  was  determined  by  the  Grovemment  to 
apply  the  principle  of  ad  valorem  duties  (which  ahready  extended 
to  all  manufactured  goods),  to  the  remaining  articles  in  our  tariff. 
The  principal  articles  on  which  it  was  proposed  to  obtain  addi- 
tional revenue,  were  cotton  goods,  to  be  raised  from  15  per  cent, 
to  20  per  cent.,  and  iron,  steel,  &c.,  from  5  per  cent,  to  10  per 
cent.  This  was  the  whole  extent  of  increased  taxation,  and  it  was 
expected  to  yield  £100,000  additional.  The  changes  in  teas, 
sugars,  &c.,  were  all  merely  nominal,  and,  as  already  explained, 
were  proposed  as  being  upon  a  more  correct  principle.  The 
imports  for  the  first  three  quarters  of  1859,  say  to  oOth  September, 

Imports,  X5,403,398;  duty,  X730,640 ;  free  goods,  £1,594,- 
4B8 ;  the  duty  being  18^  on  tiie  imports,  and  free  goods  being  29 
per  cent,  of  the  whole. 

By  this  statement,  it  is  shown  that  the  increased  rate  of  duty  as 
compared  with  the  tariff  of  1858,  as  given  previously,  has  only 
been  from  12^  to  13i  per  cent.,  which  can  scarcely  be  deemed 
excessive ;  wlule  so  far  from  the  apprehensions  entertamed  of  a 
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dimination  of  imports  and  oonsequent  loss  of  revenue  being  verified^ 
in  both  cases  the  estimates  of  the  Government  are  borne  out  m 
nearly  as  could  be  expected,  considering  the  state  of  the  coonirj 
and  its  graduid  recovery  ttom  de^Hression.  Until  the  close  of  the 
year^  the  comparison  cannot  fairly  be  made,  inasmuch  as  we  are 
only  now  beginning  to  benefit  from  our  late  good  harvest ;  but  as 
an  indication  of  the  result,  it  may  be  stated  that  in  the  case  of  cot- 
ton goods,  which  were  raised  from  15  to  20  per  cent.,  the  importa- 
tions tor  the  first  nine  months  of  1867-8  and  9,  were  as  follows : — 

1857 £89,998 

1858  58,828 

1859 88,844 

I  can  also  point  with  satisfiiction  to  the  fact,  that  the  proportion 
which  free  goods  bear  to  the  whole  importation  is  exactly  that  of 
1858,  and  of  the  average  for  the  four  previous  vears — ^vis.,  29  per 
cent,  of  the  imports ;  indicating  that  the  new  tanff  has  not  produced 
any  disturbance  of  trade,  nor  checked  importations :  for  it  is  re- 
markable that  where  so  large  an  increase  has  taken  place  in  the 
imports,  as  from  JS4,520,993  in  the  first  nine  months  of  1858  to 
J&5,403,898, 5«.  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1859,  the  proportion 
of  free  goods  to  the  whole  remains  the  same. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  indicate  the  causes  which  have  induced  the 
Government  and  Le^lature  of  Canada  to  seek,  in  an  increase  of 
their  Customs'  duties,  the  means  of  meeting  the  large  and  unexpected 
demands  upon  them.  But  before  finally  leaving  the  subject  of  the 
burdens  upon  the  people  of  Canada,  it  is  proper  to  remark  that  the 
rate  of  duty  levied  under  the  present  tariff  of  1859,  covering  the 
cost  of  all  our  canal  and  railway  expenditure,  is  only  18|  per  cent. ; 
while  m  the  period  firom  1841  to  1848,  when  the  province  had 
neither  canals  nor  railways,  it  was  lOi  per  cent. ;  and  from  1849 
to  1854,  when  it  had  only  canals,  but  not  railways,  it  was  13i  per 
cent.  If  it  were  necessary  to  offer  an  argument  on  the  subject,  it 
might  be  very  easily  shown  that  any  increase  of  dnty  which  haa 
been  placed  on  Engush  goods  is  quite  indemnified  by  the  decreased 
cost  at  which  our  canals,  railways  and  steamships  enable  them  now 
to  be  delivered  throughout  the  province ;  and  that  if  the  question 
were  one  of  competition  with  Canadian  manu&cturers,  the  En^h 
exporter  is  quite  as  well  off  as  before,  while  as  compared  with  tiie 
American,  his  position  is  greatiy  improved. 

In  proceeding  to  offer  some  observations  upon  the  principle  upon 
which  taxation  is  imposed  in  Canada,  I  may  remark  that  the  views 
of  those  who  cavil  at  the  policy  of  Canada  seem  to  be  based  upon 
tiie  assumption  that  Free  Trade  is  both  the  principle  and  practice  of 
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Great  Britain,  and  ehonld  be  adopted  by  Canada,  irrespeetire  of 
its  financial  neoessities. 

It  eertainly  appearo  singular  tibat  Oanada  should  be  reproached 
4idlh  a  departore  nom  sound  principles  of  finance,  when,  in  order  to 
pay  her  just  debts,  she  imposes  higher  duties  on  ihe  articles  she 
lierself  consumes,  when  in  England  itself  the  same  means  ars 
resorted  to,  and  no  less  tiian  £28,000,000  steriing  obtained  from 
•customs  duties,  and  £17,000,000  from  excise.  If  in  Great  Britain, 
where  such  an  enormous  amount  of  realized  wealth  exists,  it  has 
only  as  yet  been  found  possible  to  raise  one-sixth  of  the  reyenue  by 
-direct  taxation,  it  need  require  no  excuse  if  Canada  has  to  raise  her 
TOTenue  almost  wholly  by  indirect  means. 

Free  Trade,  in  the  abstract,  must  be  taken  to  mean  Uie  firee 
exchange  of  the  products  of  industry  of  all  countries,  or  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  same  country,  and  it  is  perfectly  immaterial  whether 
that  industry  be  applied  to  the  production  of  a  pound  of  sugar  or 
tobacco,  or  (^  a  tenpenny  nail  or  a  bushel  of  malt ;  it  is  equally  an 
interference  with  the  pnnciple  to  levy  Customs'  duties  or  excise  on 
any.  But  it  is,  and  probably  will  continue  to  be,  impossible  to 
abandon  Customs'  duties  or  ^  excise  as  a  means  of  revenue ;  they 
afibrd  the  means  of  levying  large  sums  by  tiie  taxation  of  i^cles 
of  consumption,  distributing  the  burden  in  ahnOst  inappreciable 
quantities,  and  in  one  respect  have  this  advantage,  that,  if  fairly 
imposed,  each  individual  in  the  community  contributes  in  a  tolerably 
fair  proportion  to  his  means.  In  Great  Britain  it  may  be  possible 
to  adjust  the  taxation,  so  as  to  make  realized  property  contribute 
more  than  it  now  does  to  the  wants  of  the  State ;  but  m  a  country 
like  Canada  no  such  resource  exists,  and  it  would  be  perfectiy 
h<^lesB  to  attempt  to  raise  the  reauired  revenue  by  direct  taxation, 
— we  neither  possess  the  required  machinery  to  do  it,  nor  are  the 
people  satisfied  that  it  is  the  more  correct  principle.  Customs' 
duties  must  therefore  for  a  long  time  to  come  continue  to  be  tiie 
principal  source  from  which  our  revenue  is  derived. 

Admitting,  therefore,  the  necessity  of  raising  a  certain  amount 
for  the  wants  of  the  State,  and  that  such  amount  can  only  be 
obtamed  tbroudi  customs  duties,  the  Government  of  Canada,  like 
iihat  of  Great  Britain,  have  to  consider  how  that  necessary  inter- 
ference with  the  true  principle  of  political  economy  can  be  effected 
with  least  disturbance  to  trade.  And  judging  of  the  fiscal  polio v 
-of  the  present  Grovemment  by  this  rulci  it  is  contended  that,  with 
4Mine  trifling  exceptions,  "vrfiich  must  arise  in  all  human  legislation, 
the  customs  duties  are  imposed  in  the  manner  least  calculated  to 
disturb  the  firee  exchange  of  Canadian  labour  with  that  of  other 
countries.    A  large  class  of  articles  termed  raw  materials,  are  ad- 
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mitted  free,  amonnting  to  29  per  cent,  of  the  total  imports.  Another 
large  class,  consisting  of  iron,  steel,  metals,  and  articles  entering 
into  the  construction  of  railways,  houses,  ships,  and  agricultural 
implements,  &c.,  are  admitted  at  10  per  cent,  duty ;  leather  and 
partially  manufactured  goods  pay  15  per  cent. ;  manufactured 
goods,  made  from  raw  materials  or  articles  paying  10  per  cent. 
axLtjj  are  admitted  at  20  per  cent.;  manufactured  goods  made  from 
articles  paying  15  per  cent,  duty  are  charged  25  per  cent.,  but 
this  is  exceptional,  and  very  limited ;  while  luxuries,  comprising 
wines,  tobacco,  segars,  and  spices,  &ic.,  are  charged  at  rates  varying 
from  30  to  40  per  cent.,  but  the  bulk  are  of  30  per  cent.  Spirits 
are  charged  100  per  cent.  Tea,  sugar,  and  molasses  pay  15  per 
cent,  and  30  per  cent. 

The  distribution  of  duties  on  the  whole  imports  therefore  stands 
thus: — 


Vree  goods 

Qoods  pajrifig  10  per  cent 

"         "        15        «     

"  "        20        "      

«*  ««        25        "      

"         "        OTer  25  per  cent.,  indading  spirits 

Tea,  sugar,  and  molasses # 


Bntiei. 

Imports. 

0 

29    per  cent 

4i 

6i        " 

7 

6i        " 

61 

41          " 

li 

I          " 

91 

4          *^ 

161 

12          « 

100  100 


The  foregoing  statement  will  show  that  if  the  attempt  were  made 
to  reduce  the  duty  on  manufactured  goods  paying  20  per  cent.,  it 
would  necessitate  an  advance  on  the  other  items,  unless  such  re- 
duction produced  a  corresponding  increase  in  consumption  to  make 
eood  the  deficiency.  Assuming,  then,  that  the  duty  were  reduced 
Irom  20  to  10  per  cent.,  it  will  not  be  contended  that  this  reduction, 
though  affecting  the  revenue  one-half  on  these  articles,  would 
induce  double  tiie  consumption ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  believed 
that  it  woidd  not  affect  the  consumption  at  all,  as  is  borne  out  by 
the  statistics  of  previous  years,  and  of  the  present  year.  It  would 
then  become  necessary  to  meet  the  deficiency  by  mcreased  duties 
elsewhere ;  and  in  selecting  the  articles  it  is  in  the  first  place 
impossible  to  touch  the  bulk  of  the  free  goods,  most  of  which  are 
free  under  the  reciprocity  treaty,  and  the  remainder  entitied  ta 
continue  free  according  to  sound  principles  of  trade.  Passing  to 
the  next  class  of  10-per-cent.  goods,  it  wiU  not  surely  be  contended 
that  the  scale  of  duty  should  be  raised  on  quasi  raw  materials  to  a 
Tate  in  excess  of  that  imposed  on  manufactures.  There  is  thea 
nothing  left  but  the  articles  paying  over  25  per  cent.,  and  it  must 
lie  observed  that  they  form  only  4  per  cent,  of  the  imports,  and 
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pij  df  per  cent,  of  the  daties  ;  if,  therefore,  it  were  necessary  to 
make  good  the  deficiency  arunng  from  a  redaction  of  dnl^  on 
nann&ctures,  ttie  proportion  of  duty  to  the  whole  they  wonld  have 
to  pay  would  be  increased  from  9f  per  cent,  to  40  per  cent.,  and 
tiie  average  rate  of  duty  on  these  articles,  instead  of  82  per  cent, 
or  thereai^ut,  would  be  increased  to  nearly  180  per  cent.  It  ig 
scarcely  necessary  to  point  out  that  such  an  increase  would  be 
utterly  incompatible  with  revenue,  and  that  the  result  would  be  a 
financial  fiulure.  On  tea,  sugar,  &c.,  it  has  been  found  impossible 
to  r^i^pfa^^n  higher  duties  than  those  now  imposed — as  they  are  free 
in  the  United  States,  and  unfavourable  comparisons  are  even  now 
institated  by  our  agricultural  population. 

Apart  firdm  such  modifications  in  detail,  as  experience  may  sug- 
gest, the  Groverccment  of  Canada  believe  that  in  order  to  raise  the 
revenue  imperatively  required  to  preserve  the  good  faith  of  the 
province,  and  to  maintain  its  institutions,  the  scale  of  customs 
duties  is  not  excessive,  and  that  it  has  been  adjusted  in  general 
accordance  with  sound  principles  of  political  economy.  Reductions 
in  the  scale  of  duties  can  only  take  place  as  the  increasing  popula- 
tion and  wealth  of  Canada  swell  the  importations,  and  it  will  be  a 
subject  of  the  highest  gratification  to  the  present  Government,  as 
weu  as  to  the  Legislature,  when  such  redaction  is  possible. 

In  the  foregoing  pages  I  have  endeavoured  to  give  to  "Rngliwh 
readers  an  idea,  however  imperfect,  of  the  progress  of  constitutional 
government  in  Canada,  and  its  fruits,  during  the  comparatively 
short  period  of  ten  years.  I  am  aware  that  mv  remarks  only  fur- 
nish, as  it  were,  an  mdex  to  the  volume ;  but  if  they  produce  more 
inquiry  and  a  stricter  investigation  into  the  position  and  circum- 
•tuices  of  the  province,  they  may  be  the  means  of  removing  some 
misapprehension,  and  thus  prove  of  service  to  the  many  thousands 
m  Great  Britain,  who  anxiously  look  to  the  Colonies  as  their  future 
home. 

I  have  sought  to  avoid  all  reference  to  political  parties  in  Canada.. 
We  have  our  differences,  and  straggles  for  power,  as  in  eveiy  other 
free  country ;  but  these  discussions,  I  thmk,  properly  belong  to 
eurselves,  as  from  our  own  people  the  Government  of  the  day  must 
receive  their  verdict.  Canada  stands  at  the  bar  of  public  opinion 
in  England,  to  be  judged,  not  by  the  acts  of  any  party,  but  as  a 
whole ;  and  no  public  man,  possessing  any  claim  to  patriotism, 
would  seek,  by  parading  our  sectional  difficulties  and  Cusputes,  to 
gun  position  in  Canada,  through  the  disparagement  of  his  country 
and  her  acts  in  England.  I  will  venture  to  add  only  one  remark, 
and  that  is  called  for  by  an  impression  which  I  find  to  exist  as  ta 
Hie  political  course  taken  by  our  Erench  Canadian  brethren  iu 
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Canftda.  Daring  the  entire  period  from  1840  to  ilie  presenfc  d^, 
the  French  Cansdian  majority  fix>m  Lower  Canada  has  been  repr»* 
dented  follj  in  the  Cabinet ;  and  with  their  aotive  conourrenoe  la 
ibe  initiaticm  and  progreae  of  every  measure,  and  sapported  by  their 
votes  in  Parliament,  2l  the  great  reforms  I  have  redted  have  been 
carried. 

In  conclnsion,  I  venture  to  express  my  conviction,  that  whatever 
may  be  the  future  destinies  of  Canada,  her  people  will  always 
value  as  their  most  precious  right  the  free  and  liberal  institutioos 
they  eigoy,  and  will  cherish  £e  warmest  sentiments  of  regard 
towards  tlie  motheivoountry,  from  irfiom  they  have  received  them. 
The  future  may  change  our  political  relations ;  but  I  feel  sure  tlie 
day  will  never  arrive  when  Canada  will  withhold  her  support,  how- 
ever feeble  it  may  be,  from  Oreat  Britain,  in  any  contest  for  ttie 
maintenance  of  her  own  position,  as  the  foremost  champion  of  omk 
and  religious  liberty. 

London,  January  1st,  1860. 
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atement  of  the  valaQ  of  goods  importod  intq  Caii$ds,  wiib  th^*. 
amount  of  dnty  collected  thereon^  firom  the  yeiyr  1841  to  90^ 
September,  1859.  inpluaivd ;  alao.  tbe  valne  of  fireie  gooda  im- 
ported during  tl^e  wipe  time : — 


TB4B. 


1841. 
1841. 
1848. 
184^. 
1849. 
184f. 

184}. 
184&. 


1849 

18(H>. 

18M. 

1862. 

18(^. 

18(^4. 


1806. 
1856. 
1867. 
1868. 


1869  to  80th  Sept. 


1 


iMPOBTt. 


S  S.  D. 

2,694,160  14  6 

2,688,6i32  18  2 

2,421,306  16  4 

4,331,060  17  4 

4,191,3;26  16    6, 
4,616,921     1  11 

3,609,692  14  11 

3,19.1,328    6  10 


27,543,319.    0    6 


3,002,891  18  3 
4,245,617  3  6 
6^58,697  12  7 
6,071,623  3  11 
7,995,359  1  1 
10,132,331  6  9 


35,806,420  6  1 


DlTY. 


B«  Dk 


2j36,834  T 
278,930  7 
241,572  9 
441,331  16 
449,960  1 
422,216  16 

414,633  6 

334,029  a 


10| 

4 

7 
8 

9 


\ 


2,808,607  11  10 


444,547  6  1 

616,694  13  8 

737,439  0  2 

739,263  12  9 

1,028,676  16  7 

1,224,761  4  8 


F|Ra  Qoony. 


£         s. 

146,268  17 
86,944  2 
13,626  18 
83,666  10 
69,061  17 
61,300  10 
Estimated  ) 
77,139(6 
92,978  0 


D. 
8 

4 
0 

4 
4 
8 

4  t 
0 


619,886  1  8 


4,790,372  11  11 


9,021,642  7  8 

10,896,096  16  2 

9,867,649  11  9 

7,269,631  16  0 


37,044,920  10  2 


■^■T™* 


881,446  12  6 
1,127,220  10  6 
981,262  16  It 
846,347  7  T 


269,200  7  9 

294,133  7  2 

426,671  6  9 

311,962  17  4 

443,977  18  1 

703,436  17  1 


2,448,381  13.  2 


3,835,276  6  6 


6,674,129  6  0   Q88,946  15  4 


S,696,38a  13  8 

2,997,941  14  9 

3,101,976  1  7 

2,093,409  10  0 


10,789,706  0.  0 


1,915,603  0.  0 


lluipeicior-Gteneral'B  Offioe, 

Customs  Depairtment 
Quraio,  22nd  Qctobei:,  18$SL 

ir.B.— In  the  fbngoing  imgei,  the  ebore  flgnree  hare  been  reduced  to  their 
•fninJent  in  eterling  money. 
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OOFT  OF  ▲  XKFOBT  OF  ▲  COlOfnTEB  OF  THE  HONOUBABLB  THK  BZBCU>' 
TTVlfi  GOmVCIL,  APPBO¥KD  BY  HIS  BXCSLLENCT  THE  QOVEBHOB. 
GENKRAZi  ON  THE  19th  NOYEMBSB,  IfiW. 

'On  the  Report  of  the  Honourable  the  Minister  of  Finance,  dated 
25ih  October,  ultimo,  submitting  certain  remarks  and  statements 
xipon  the  Despatch  of  His  Grrace  the  Duke  of  Newcastie,  dated 
ISih  August,  and  upon  the  Memorial  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
<»f  Sheffield,  dated  1st  August,  transmitted  therewith. 

The  Committee  concur  in  the  views  expressed  by  the  Minister 
of  Finance,  and  recommend  that  a  copy  of  his  Report  be  forwarded 
bv  Your  Excellency,  to  Her  Majesty's  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
-Colonies. 

[Certified,]  Wm.  H.  Leb, 

C  £)•  C 


REPORT. 

The  Minister  of  finance  has  the  honour  respectfully  to  submit 
certain  remarks  and  statements  upon  the  Despatch  of  His  Grace 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  dated  18th  August,  and  upon  the  Memo- 
rial of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Sheffield,  dated  1st  August, 
transmitted  therewith. 

It  is  to  be  deeply  regretted  that  His  Grace  should  have  given 
io  so  great  a  degree  the  weight  of  his  sanction  to  the  statements 
in  the  Memorial,  without  having  previously^afforded  to  the  Govern* 
ment  of  Canada,  the  opportunity  of  explaining  the  fiscal  policy  of 
the  Province,  and  the  grounds  upon  winch  it  rests.  The  represen- 
telions  upon  which  His  Grace  appears  to  have  formed  his  opinions 
are  those  of  a  Provincial  town  m  England,  professedly  actuated 
1>y  selfish  motives  ;  and  it  may  fwly  be  claimed  for  Canada,  that 
the  deliberate  acts  of  its  Legislature,  representing  nearly  three 
millions  of  people,  should  not  have  been  condemned  by  the  Impe- 
rial Government  on  such  authority,  until  the  fullest  opportunity  of 
explanation  had  been  affi)rded.  It  is  believed  that  nothing  in  the 
kgislation  of  Canada  warrants  the  expressions  of  disapproval  which 
are  contained  in  the  Despatch  of  His  Grace,  but  that  on  the  con- 
trary due  regard  has  been  had  to  the  welfieure  and  prosperity  of  Her 
llMesty's  Canadian  subjects. 

from  expresfflons  used  by  His  Grace  in  reference  to  the  sane* 
Htm  of  the  Provincial  Customs'  Act,  it  would  appear  that  he  had 
mw^m  entertained  the  suggestion  of  its  disallowance— «nd  though 
liappily  Her  Majesty  has  not  been  so  advised,  yet  tiie  question 


lAvkig^  been  tiiii8>  raided,  and  the  oosMqueBcee*  of  svck  a  step,  iD 

«ref  Mtopled^  being  of  t&e  most  seribuB  character^  it  beeemes  tbe 
duty  of  the  Provincial  Gh)yemment  distinctfy  to  state  what  tltfey 
<f;mider  to  be  the  posHJoik  an4  rightQ  of  tbe  Canadian  Iieg|i3|ati^e. 
Respect  tQ  the  Impetrial  Government  must  always,  dictate  llu^ 
dfi^re  to  satisfy,  them  that  th^  policy  of  tins-  country  is  neither  haar 
^^nor  uQwisely  formed,  and  that  due  regard  i?  had.  to  the  inte^ 
rests  of  the  mo&er  country  as  well  as  of  the  Province.  But  the,. 
Qpyemmcint  of  Canada,  apting  for  its  legislature  and  peqple^  can- 
nqt^  throij^  those  fedEbg^  of  deference  which  they  owe  to  th^^ 
Imperial  authorities,  in  any  manner  waive  or  diminish  the  right  <^ 
me  people  of  Canada  to  decide  for  themselves  both  as  to  the  mode^ 
and  extent  to  whi^h  taxation  sl^  be  is^posed.  The  Provincial 
ICm^try  aiHd  at  all  times  ready  to  afford  explanations  in  regard  to 
the  acts  of  the  Legislature  to  which  they  are  party — ^but,  subject 
to  their  duty  and  alle^ance  to  Her  Majesty,  their  responsibility  in 
all  general  questions  of  policy  must  be  to  the  Provincial  Parlia- 
qi^nt,  by  whose  confidence  they  administer  the  affidrs  of  the  coun- 
try. And  in  the  imposition  of  taxation,  it  is  so  pliunly  necessary 
that  the  administration  and-  the  people  should  be  in  accord,  that 
i3s»  former  cannot  admit  responsibility  or  require  approval  b^tmd 
tbat  of  the  loeal  Legudatore.  Self-government  would  be  ut^riy 
annihilated,  if  the  views  of  the  Imperial  Govermnent  were  to  be 

Seferred  to  those  of  the  people  of  Canada.  It  is,  therefore  the 
tty  of  the  present  Government  distinctly  to  affirm  the  ri^  of  the 
Oanadian  Legislature  to  adjust-  the  taxation  of  the  people  in  tiie* 
way  they  deem  best— even  if  it  should^  unfortunately  hi^pen  ta^ 
meet  the  disapproval  of  the  Imperial  Ministry.  Her  Majesty  oa&» 
not' be  advised  to  disallow  such  acts,  unless  Her  advisers  are  pre» 
Mred  to  assume  the  administration  of  the  aflbirs  of  the  Colony^ 
tfrespective  of  the  views  of  its  inhabitants* 

The  Imperial  Goyemment  are  not  responsiUe  f&t  the  debts  andb 
engagements  of  Canada;  they  do  not  maintain  its  judicial,  educa^ 
Honal;  or  civil  service ;  they  contribute  nothing  to  the  instemak 
goyemment  of  the  country :  and  the  Provincial  I^giriature,  aotin^ 
utrough  a  Ministry  directiy  responsible  to  it,  has  to  make  pnovisipii^ 
finr  air  these  wants  ;  they  must  necessarily  dium  and-  exerciae  tliai 
Hidieist  latitude  as  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  burdens  te  hm 
I^ed'upon  the  industry  of  the  people.  The  Provincial  QoveUBf- 
ment  beheves  that  His  Grace  must  share  thmr  own  oon^ction  on^^ 
O^  important  subject,  but  as  serious  evils  would'  have  recalled  had 
B(b  Oraoe  taken  a  cEiflbirent  course,  it  is  wiser  te  prevent  ftitomf 
ebmpllcation,  b^  diertinctiy  statii^  the  poaitioti  that  must  be 
tUiied  by  eyei7  CanadBan  adkaiinstrationk 
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These  tenia^  are  oB&rei  on  tlie  general  prinoi^le  of  Oelamfl 
iMation.  It  ia,  bowever,  ooiifideBtiy  believed  ^t  ktA  His  Graot 
Wkh  lii%ii/Ware  ef  4he  faots  coaueoted  iridi  the  redeat  OanadA 
Olstond'  Aet,  his'despaicli  yould  not  luvre  beien  triitten  k  its  fbmh 
<&t  teffixts  of  disiqmroTal. 

The  Ganadiaa  Government  are  n<»t  disposed  to  tssume  tfie  «Ui- 
•Mftion  ef  defeuditig  iheir  p6lioy  a^unst  such  attatbrnts  as  'Qm 
•meffiold  Ohamber  of  Commerce ;  but  as  ESs  Gtnce  appears  to 
luiTe  aeclipt^d  these  statements  as  oontect,  it  may  be  well  toisbeir 
•iMyw  little  the  memorialists  really  undenrtood  of  ike  eubjeot  tbeiy 
^ye  ventured  to  pronoance  upon  so  empkalicaUy. 

The  dbjeet  of  tiiis  mconcrial  is  ^^  to  represent  the  injury  antici- 
!jpA^  to  the  trade  of  this  town  (Sheffield)  from  the  recent  advante 
>  of  the  Import  duties  of  Canada."  To  this  it  is  a  sufficient  Tejdy  to 
^etate^  that  w>  adwrnoe  whaterer  was  made  on  Sheffield  goods,  by 
•the  Customs  Act  in  question ;  the  doty  was  20  per  cent,  on  these 
4«Hicle8  enuikeraied  iu  the  fimner  imS,  and  the  only  diCferenoe  Is 
4iiAt  they  are  now  classed  as  tmenumeratedj  'Peyhig  we  same  duly. 
«Stit  on  the  other  hand  by  the  piresent  tariff^  me  raw  material,  iron, 
irteely  &ic.,  used  in  the  manu£Bietiire  of  such  goods  has  been  niiseU 
"fitim  6  iper  eeut.  to  10  per  cent.,  oonseqnendy  mnder  the  Act  of 
which  the  memdkialiBts  complain,  their  position  in  competing  with 
ihe  Canadian  natau&ctiirer  is  actnsdly  heUer  than  mider  theipre- 
"^mms'tanff.  The  establislnnent  of  this  &et  completely  destroys  4JM 
•tforce  of  tiie  whole  argnm^it  in  the  'meviorial  as  regards  ike  ianlde 
^faffv  ei^ecially  represent. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce,in  their  angdetytaserre  the  iiiterealB 
^}f  iheir  own  trade,  have  taken  np  two  positiens  from  whirii-to 
laiiinil  the  Canadian  tariff,  which  are,  it  is  conceiTod,  semetwhdlt 
^ecntradictoiiy.  Tkej  -state  that  it  is  ioltended  to  fixiter  native  nla- 
rjkmAustsres,  and  also,  that  it  will  benefit  Unitod  States  mannfae- 
<tilrerB.  It  ^might  be  euffieient  to  say  that  ihe  tariff  cannot  possi- 
bly effect  both  these  objects,  as  they  are  plainly  antagonistic ;  bnt 
-it  siay  be  i««ll  to  pat  the  GkuBbev  of  Commerce  ri^it  on  some 
-foints  ooBBeotod  with  the  competition  they  encounter  from  rdto 
qtoalerican  inMintictnirers.  There  are  certain  descriptions  of  Imnl- 
mBire^ngid  cutlery  irhieh  are  manu&ctored  in  a  superior  manner  4igr 
^the  American  and  Canadian  manufacturers,  and  ihese  will  tnot 
^Bitider  any  eironmstances  be  imported  friem  Sheffield.  In  dMee 
iffodds  'ihere  is  really  no  competition,  their  relatite  nkerits  are  |)er- 
wdtly  well  hadown,  and  tiie  questbn  of  duty  or  price  does  net 
^lihoide^ where  ^thej  shall  be  bought.  In  regjffd  to  other  go6da{fai 
tmhibh  Sheffield  Ims  to  cei^te  with  the  -United  ^States,  it  can  (he 
Hriiiflydiown<^ino  advantage  ean  by|)oasibi]itybe^nj(^red'bylhe 
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foreigner  in  the  Canadian  market,  because  Sheffield  is  able  now  t^ 
export  veiT  largely  of  these  yeiy  goods  to  the  American  Market^ 
.paying  a  duly  of  24  per  cent,  aad  competing  with  the  American 
maker.  Certainly  then  in  the  Canada  Market,  Sheffield  paying 
only  20  per  cent,  duty  can  have  nothing  to  fear  firom  American 
competition,  which  is  subject  also  to  the  same  duty,  and  even  if 
admitted  absolutely  ^^  would  yet  be  somewhat  less  able  to  conob- 
pete  than  in  the  United  States.  The  fact  is  that  certain  goods 
are  bought  in  the  Sheffield  market,  and  certain  in  the  American. 
We  have  in  Canada,  tradesmen  who  make  goods  similar  to  the 
American  but  not  to  the  Sheffield,  and  if  oqr  duty  operates  as  an 
encouragement  to  Manufieusturers,  it  is  rather  against  tiie  American 
than  the  English  Manufacturer,  as  any  one  acquainted  with  this 
country  well  knows. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  evidently  quite  ignorant  of  the 

Jrinciple  upon  which  the  valuation  of  goods  for  duty  is  made  by 
lanada,  which  is  on  the  value  in  the  market  where  bought.  The 
Sheffield  goods  are  therefore  admitted  for  duty  at  their  price  in 
Sheffield,  while  the  American  goods  are  taken  at  their  value  in  the 
United  States.  This  mode  of  valuation  is  clearly  in  favour  of  the 
British  Manufacturer,  and  is  adopted  with  the  deliberate  intention 
of  encouraging  the  direct  trade,  as  will  be  shewn  hereafter. 

The  calculations  offered  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  as  to  the 
cost  of  delivering  Sheffield  and  American  goods  in  Canada,  are 
wholly  erroneous ;  they  state  the  cost  as  35  per  cent,  to  40  per 
cent,  against  22^  per  cent,  to  25  per  cent.,  but  their  whole  case 
rests  upon  the  assumption  that  the  original  cost  of  both  is  the  same 
— ^which  is  manifestly  absurd — ^both  as  shewn  indirectiv  by  Sheffield 
being  a  large  exporter  to  the  States,  and  directiy,  from  the  fiust 
that  in  the  case  of  the  American  maker,  his  raw  material  has  to 

Sy  a  duty  of  24  per  cent,  while  he  requires  higher  interest  boflt 
r  his  fixed  and  working  capital,  and  has  to  pay  larger  wages  for 
.  skilled  labour. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  attaches  much  weight  to  their  allega- 
tion that  Canada  has  ^^  more  than  1000  miles  of  unguarded  fron- 
tier."   This  is,  like  most  of  those  in  the  memorial,  a  mere  reckleas 
assertion  made  in  ignorance  of  fisMSts.    The  firontier  of  Canada  is 
.not  crossed  by  a  road  of  any  description  but  one  (the  Kennebec) ' 
east  of  the  45^  parallel  of  latitude — it  extends  about  120  miles 
along  this  parallel  to  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  thence  up  the  river 
.  about  100  miles  to  Lake  Ontario,  above  which  it  is  separated  firom 
the  United  States  by  the  (}reat  Lakes  averaging  60  miles  in  widflt 
to  the  extreme  west  of  Lake  Superior — ^with  the  two  exceptions  of 
.  the  magara  river  80  miles,  for  a  considerable  extent  impaasahle^ 
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and  by  the  Detrait  and  St.  Glair  rivers  70  miles.  The  Mes  are* 
not  navigated  in  winter,  and  in  summer  ofier  great  obstacles  to  * 
amu^ling  from  causes  which  it  would  take  too  much  space  to* 
recite— consequently  the  firontier  which  offers  any  avenues  for* 
smugging  is  lunited  in  reality  to  about  320  miles  in  all,  and  so  fiur 
firom  being  unguarded,  a  most  efficient  and  sealous  staff  of  Officers 
is  employed  upon  it^  occupying  every  available  route.  Railways 
have  also  to  a  great  extent  removed  the  temptation  and  ability  to 
smuggle,  the  goods  are  all  brought  from  the  United  States  te  the 
frontier  by  nul,  and  it  is  cheaper  to  pay  the  duty  demanded  on 
goods  generally,  say  20  per  cent.,  than  to  incur  the  additional 
expense  of  seeking  another  mode  of  conveyance,  combined  with  the 
risk  of  a  contraband  trade.  Smuggling  to  a  certain  extent  no 
doubt  takes  place,  but  it  is  generally  for  the  mere  supply  of  fron- 
tier villages  and  settlements ;  and  in  most  cases  of  seizure,  we  find 
that  the  goods  are  of  the  most  portable  description — ^Whie^ey  and 
manu&ctured  tobacco  are  the  only  bulky  articles  ever  smugged,, 
and  on  these  articles  the  duties  are  70  per  cent,  and  40  per  cent.. 
They  would  not  be  smuggled  were  public  opinion  satisfied  with  the- 
imposition  of  a  lower  duty,  say  20  per  cent. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  chosen  to  allege,  as  its  authority 
for  assailing  the  present  Canadian  Customs'  duties,  the  newspaper 
statements  to  wluch  they  have  had  access,  and  &e  memonaUsts^ 
have  permitted  themselves  on  such  authority  to  use  most  unbecom- 
ing language  towards  the  Government  of  Canada.  It  would  have 
been  more  proper  had  they  quoted  the  statements  of  the  policy  of 
the  Qovemment  made  by  its  finance  Minister,  rather  than  those- 
of  the  public  press,  and  on  this  point  there  is  now  submitted  dJk 
extract  from  the  remarks  made  by  Mr.  Gait  on  the  introduction  oF 
the  new  tariff,  and  which  were  fiilly  reported  in  all  the  leading;, 
newsjMipers. 

'^  There  is  no  more  important  question  that  can  engage  the  atten- 
tion of  anv  country  than  its  commercial  policy.  There  are  some 
who  would  do  away  with  Customs'  duties  altogether  and  have  resort 
to  direct  taxation.  Others  again  are  in  &vour  of  a  tariff  which 
shall  afford  protection  to  native  industry,  and  avoid  the  necessity 
of  importing  goods  from  abroad.  I  think  it  is  impossible  for  Ca- 
nada to  adopt  altogether  either  of  these  measures  as  a  final  policy. 
I  think  we  must  have  reference  to  what  are  the  great  interests  of 
the  country  in  reference  to  taxation.  The  first  of  them  undoubt- 
edly is  agriculture,  l^ere  is  also  a  large  portion  of  the  people 
eng^iged  in  the  manufacture  of  timber,  and  the  commercial  interest 
is  by  no  means  small,  lliere  is  also  a  manufacturing  interest^ 
growing  up,  but  it  has  not  yet  attained  the  magnitude  of  the  othera 
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<Kr  ^faich  I  have  i^en.    I  do  not  believe  HuA  tiie  ^ad^tMi'^fea 

jDrqtoertii^  pdioy  ia  possSMe  m  Canada ;  odl  account  6f  flie  exleutoive 

^ntier  tbat  she  Im  to  {)h>tect.    It  is  jdam  Uuit  if  we  i^aiaeike 

^utiea  b^yood  ^  certain '^fioSnt  tre*  oiffiir  ft'reir)ard  io  itneenipaiow 

persons  to  engage  in  contrabimd  trsde;  and  a^gaiii,  if,  by  nw^g 

•the  duty  on  those  articles  tix>  ia^,  we  preiedt  tiieir  introduelmi, 

'We  must  necessarily  hare  recourse  to  direct  tazatiob.    I  dn*BOt 

ihink  it  possible  or  desirable  tiiat  taocation  should  be  raised  to^ilie 

rate  adverted  to.    The  duties  imposed  are  moderate,  aiid  sinee 

•thpy  had  been  raised  from  12^  per  cent,  to  15,  varioos  manufiic- 

tories  have  been  created,  have  thriven^  and  are  still  ikmingy  atnd 

I  am  not  aware  tiiat  during  the  recent  extraordinary  sKmiptaiy 

crisis  they  have  suffered  to  any  extent.    It  is  right,  in  raisin^a 

revenue,  to  have  respect  to  tlie  possiUlify  of  finding  employmeint 

for  a  portion  of  the  population,  but  on  the  oilier  hand, it^isaot 

proper  to  create  a  hot-bed  to  force  manufactures.    The  fevenMie 

■we  have  to  raise  permitted  the  putting  on  of  duties  whidi  woidd 

^e  some  encouragement  to  parties  to  embailc  in  manufiM)tuiiMi. 

When  a  person  did  so  under  a  systekn  of  moderate  duties,  he  hi!d 

reasonable  ground  of  assurance  that  the  fsj^^em  wouM  not  be 

altered  to  his  disadvantage,  but  if  the  duties  were  hi^  the  system 

would  be  regarded  as  one  of  class  legislation,  and  as  not  likely  ^ 

be  permanent.    The  true  object  to  be  accomplidied  was  to  mwe 

provisionjfor  the  public  wants,  and  so  to  distrioute  Hie  burdens  is 

io  make  them  press  as  equally  as  possible  upon  all,  or  to  aflMd 

•equal  encouragement  to  all  interests." 

The  nature  and  value  of  the  information  obtained  W  the  dnln- 
ber  of  C(»nmerce  may  be  judged  by  th«r  appencmg  to  thfsir 
Memorial,  an  extract  from  a  paper,  bitterly  opposed  to  tiie  Gtovemt- 
ment,  which,  taking  up  the  result  of  six  months'  trade  of  Toit^ntc^^ 
■a  port  of  onlv  third  rate  magnitude, — pretends  to  give  the  resiit 
of  a  tariff  which  had  only  been  in  operation  for  three  monliis  out 
of  six  months,  from  wluch  the  statement  was  made.  It  will  he 
hereafter  shewn  what  the  real  operation  of  the  new  tariff  has  tins 
far  been,  and  it  will  then  clearly  appear  that  the  apprehensioi&s  6f 
.His  Grace,  as  to  the  failure  of  the  measure  financially,  have  iM 
1>een  realized. 

The  Minister  of  Finance  would  not  have  eonaidered  it  neceMtfy 
io  gLYe  any  refutation  to  the  statements  of  tiie  Memorial  dfrdm 
Sheffield  had  it  not  been  virtually  adopted  by  His  Qrace  tiie  Ddke 
of  Newcastie.  He  would  have  preferred  at  once  entering  ^epm  an 
0xplanati(m  of  the  financial  position,  requirements  and  polknr  'ef 
<}tuiada,  which  he  now  respectfully  submita-*^and  which  will,  lie 
l)elieves,  abundantiy  prove  that,  under  the  most  seribus  diffiouMoi, 
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th%  pdScj  of  Omacbk,  so  Ikr  from  t)^mg  'o|yt)0S6d  in  prin^ipYe  to  Aifc 
-  of  the  mother  coun^,  has  been  in  accord  with  it,  as  ftr  -As  -fflfeiiSHj; 
^eitcumstances  ^uld  pen^t. 

•A  statement  is  herewith  appended  shewing  the  Total  ImpoMb, 
Dtf^,  and  Free  Goods,  imported  into  Canada  since  the  Union.^ 

^e  poHoy  of  the  Moiher  Country  was  protective  and  discrfatii- 

'fitttlve  nntil  1846,  and  that  of  Canada  was  made  as  far  as  practicabls 

in  'harmony.    IMfferential  duties  in  favour  of  the  direct  Trade  Mfli 

^Orcfat  Britain  existed  till  1848,  when  they  were  repealed.    AM  k 

1854,  the  principles  of  Free  Trade  were  still  more  fully  aidepM&l 

by  Canada  in  the  legislation  connected  with  the  Reciprocity  Treftty . 

The  repeal  of  the  Navigation  Laws  took  place  in  1849.     The  policy 

of  Canada  has  thus  at  the  three  periods  of  1841  to  1848, 1849  to 

1854,  and  1855  to  this  date,  followed  that  of  Great  Britain.    Our 

markets  have  been  thrown  open  on  emal  terms  to  all  the  world — 

our  inland  waters  are  navigated  by  Foreign  vessels  on  the  same 

terms  as  by  Canadian — ^the  necessaries  of  life  entering  into  the 

ordinary  consumption  of  the  people  have  all  been  made  free— our 

Tlist  timber  and  ship-building  interests  have  been  thus  developed 

— and  our  fisheries  encottraged — ^and  as  a  general  principle  all  rifw 

materials  have  also  been  admitted  free,     ^e  only  exception  in  the 

latter  case  being  precisely  that  which  most  conclusively  shows  that 

'Hie  fiscal  policy  of  Canada  has  been  based  upon  Revenue  as  Hie 

^ jprilnary  object ;  as  for  the  linanufacture  of  the  description  of  go^ds 

wldch  has  provoked  the  critieism  of  the  Sheffield  Chamber  6f 

'fjommercc — ^iron  and  steel  are  the  raw  material,  and  on  these  veiy 

'^krticles  the  duty  has  been  steadily  raised  to  10  per  cent.  wMch  ui 

'^qnite  in  proportion   to  the  increased    duty  imposed  upon  tUe 

manufactured  article. 

The  analysis  of  the  statement  herewith  gives  some  curious  and 
ioastmctive  results.  For  the  ^ght  years  from  1841  to  1848,  during 
which  the  protective  poliojr  existed,  the  total  imports  of  Canada  were 
£27,548,319  Os  6d.,  Halifiax  currency,— ttie  total  du4^  collected 
£2,808,507  lis  lOd,  and  the  tot^  free  goods  £6 19,886  Is  8d.  The 
averages  being  £3,442,915,  £851,063  and  £77,486,  the  duty 
bemg  thus  about  10|  per  cent. /and  the  free  goods  only  2^  percent, 
of  the  whole  imports. 

For  the  next  period  of  six  vears  to  the  passing  of  the  Recipro- 

'<ity  Acts,  and  general  adoption  of  more  Uberal  views — 1849  to 

lw4— the  T<^  Importe,  Duty,  and  Free  Goods  were  respeci " 

*:JB35,806,420  6s  Id,  £4,790,372  lis  lid,  £2,448,^81  ISs 

"^ftvera^g  £5,967,786,  £798,895,  and  £408,068  p^r  «imtUn^ 

*BiM  end  of"  Omada/hm  18«9  to  1889,*^-^pnMiit 'Ap)^dlx. 
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the  duly  being  thus  about  18^  per  cent,  and  the  free  goods  nearly  T 
per  cent,  of  the  total  imports. 

For  the  last  period  of  four  years,  fix)m  1855  to  1858,  which  ift- 
that  which  has  more  particularly  excited  the  apprehensions  of  £Ba. 
Grace,  and  the  criticism  of  the  Sheffield  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
the  following  results  are  shewn  .-—Imports,  ;£ 87,04 J, 920  10s  2d— 
Duty,  ^8,835,276  6s  5d— Free  Goods,  £10,789,705  ;  the  annual 
averages  having  been  £9,261,230,  £958,819,  and  £2,697,426. 
The  duty  being  10^  per  cent.,  and  the  free  goods  29  per  cent,  of 
the  imports. 

The  following  comparative  result  appears : — 
1841  to  1848,  average  total  Jmports,  £8,442,915 
1849  to  1854,  "  "         5,967,786 

1855  to  1858,  "  «         9,261,230 

1841  to  1848,  Duty,  lOJ  per  cent.    Free  Goods,  2J  per  cent. 
1849  to  1854,    "      m      «  «         7        « 

1855  to  1858,    «      10|      «  *«        29        " 

These  comparative  statements  abundantly  prove  that  the  policy 
of  Canada  in  its  Customs'  Duties  has  neimer  been  repressive  of 
trade,  nor  onerous  upon  the  people.  It  is,  however,  necessary  to 
draw  attention  to  the  fact  that,  from  causes  which  will  be  herei^r 
stated,  the  results  for  1858,  would  somewhat  differ  from  the  above 
average  ;  the  late  Minister  of  Finance,  Mr.  Cayley,  having  found 
it  necessary  to  make  a  considerable  addition  to  the  Customs'  Duties 
by  an  act  which  took  effect  on  the  7th  August,  1858,  which  gave 
the  following  results  for  that  particular  year,  and  which  must  be 
borne  in  mind,  when  it  is  necessary  to  explsun  the  nature  of  the 
Customs'  Act  of  March,  1859. 

1858— Imports  to  7th  August,  £8,970,708. 

Duty,  £489,648  Us  6d.  Free  Goods,  £1,161,728  Ss  Od 
Duty,  11  per  cent.  Free  Goods,  29  per  cent. 

From  7ih  August  to  81st  December,  under  Tariff  of  1858 — 

Importa,  £3,298,928  15s. 

Duty,  £405,703  13s  Id.  Free  Goods,  £981,676  5s  Od 

Duty,  12J  per  cent.         Free  (Joods,  28^  per  cent. 

The  fiscal  policy  of  Canada  has  invariably  been  governed  by 
consideration  of  the  amount  of  Revenue  required.  It  is  no  doubt 
true  that  a  large  and  influential  party  exists,  who  advocate  a  Pro- 
tective pdicy,  but  this  policy  has  not  been  adopted  by  either  llie 
Government  or  Legislature,  althougih  the  necessity  of  increased 
taxation  for  the  purposes  of  Revenue  has  to  a  certain  extent  com- 
pelled action  in  partial  uniwxi  with  their  views,  and  has  caused  mora 
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.  attention  to  be  given  to  the  proper  adjustment  of  the  duties,  so  as 
neither  unduly  to  stimulate  nor  depress  the  few  branches  of  manu- 
facture which  exist  in  Canada.  Ijie  policy  of  the  present  Govem- 
•ment  in  readjusting  the  tarifif  has  been,  in  the  first  place,  to  obtain 
sufficient  Revenue  for  the  public  wants :  and  secondly,  to  do  so,  in 
>  such  a  manner  as  would  most  fisurly  distribute  the  additional  bur- 
thens upon  the  different  classes  of  the  community ;  and  it  will 
undoubtedly  be  a  subject  of  gratification  to  the  Government,  if  they 
find  that  the  duties,  absolutely  required  to  meet  their  engagements, 
should  incidentally  benefit  and  encourage  the  production  in  tiie 
country  of  many  of  those  articles  which  we  now  import.  The  Go* 
vemment  have  no  expectation  that  the  moderate  duties  imposed  by 
Canada  can  produce  any  considerable  development  of  manufiEtctur- 
ing  industry ;  the  utmost  that  is  likely  to  arise,  is  the  establishment 
of  works  requiring  comparatively  unskilled  labor,  or  of  those  com- 
peting with  Amencan  makers,  for  the  production  of  goods  which 
.  can  be  equally  well  made  in  Canada,  and  which  a  du^  of  20  per 
cent,  will  no  doubt  stimidate.  That  these  results  should  flow  ftom 
the  necessity  of  increased  taxation,  is  no  subject  of  regret  to  the 
Canadian  Government,  nor  can  it  be  alleged  as  any  departure  on 
their  part  fix)m  the  recognized  sound  principles  of  trade,  as  it  will 
shortiy  be  shewn  that  the  Government  were  compelled  to  obtain  in- 
creased Revenue,  and  it  is  believed  that  no  other  course  could  be 
relied  on  for  this  result  than  that  adopted. 

The  increase  of  taxation  is  never  a  popular  step,  and  His  Grace 
might  have  well  believed  tiiat  no  Government  would  adopt  ^t,  with- 
out the  strongest  conviction  that  good  faith  demanded  it.  It  is 
unpleasant  enough  to  be  exposed  to  attack  in  Canada  for  an  un- 
avoidable increase  of  Duties  ;  but  it  is  certainly  ungenerous  to  be 
reproached  by  England,  when  the  obligations  which  have  caused 
tiie  bulk  of  the  indebtedness  of  Canada  have  been  either  incurred 
in  compliance  with  the  former  policy  of  Great  Britain— or  more  re- 
cently assumed — to  protect  from  loss  those  parties  in  England,  who 
had  invested  their  means  in  our  Railways  and  Municipal  Bonds. 

The  Indirect  PubUc  Debt  of  Canada  m  1858,  X7,630,648  Ids 
Td.,  bearing  6  per  cent,  interest,  which  prior  to  1857  ha4  not  been 
a  charge  upon  the  Revenue.  In  that  year,  owing  to  the  commer- 
cial crisis,  it  became  necessary  to  make  lajrge  payments  upon  it, 
and  in  1858,  almost  the  whole  amomit  had  to  be  met  from  tiie  gen- 
eral revenue.  In  addition  to  the  commercial  depression,  th^ 
harvest  of  1857  was  below  an  average,  and  that  of  1858  waa 
nearly  a  total  failure.  It  became  manifest  that  the  indirect  debt 
must  for  many  years  be  a  charge  upon  the  country,  and  Pariiament 
was  required  to  make  proviBi<m  for  it.    The  interest  on  the  Public 
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^D^,  direet  arid  inffir^et,  ikw  Tequired  in  1958,  ^74^612  Mt. 
4d.  tfnd  T^thoiit  flagrant  breaeh  of  faith,  it  could  net^fcer  be:{MKt- 
■fm&i  'nor  repudiated.  The  pressure  hdd  come  suddenly  -adft 
'MUVQy  upon  tiie  people  of  Canada ;  hut  neither  the  Goverumflm 
Hor  the  Legslature  hesitated  in  maldng  such  prorimon  as  in  Hak 
^dgment  would  kneet  the  exigencies.  The  Oustoms*  Act  of  1868 
%as  therefore  passed,  and  Bubeeqnenily  "with  the  same  objeets  ^ 
>mW  and  otfaeiB,  %hich  "will  be  thereaier  exphmted,  tiie  ChuBtonB* 
t&.^  of  1859  was  also  passed. 

ISb  Grace  ilie  Duke  of  Newoastte  has  not,  itis  fbared^i^venlas 

r  consideration  to  Hie  official  documents  shewing  the  Ineome  sad 

Expen^ture  of  Canada  for  1858,  or  he  would  h&vt  seen  the  wimfh 

lute  necessity  under  which  ihe  Goyemment  was  aetingyin  prepentails 

their  financial  measures  for  last  year.    His  attenticm  is  tiow  ne- 

-ftyectfVilly  requested  to  the  official  import  of  &e  Finance  Ifinisier 

attached  to  the  Public  Accounts  of  1858,  wherein  be  willperoeiv^ 

Nile  exact  position  in  which  the  sffidrs  of  the  Pnrvmce  stood,  •ul 

'^iiat  a  deficiency  of  no  less  than  $2,500,000  had  occurred  in  "tiaA 

year. 

After  subjecting  the  engagements  of  the  Province  to  thestrioMt 

l^cusible  scratiny,  the  Government  were  of  opinion  diat  it  was  p^ 

'SiUe  to  reduce  the  annual  outlay  on  ma&yitems  of  ecq)enditiire'aiid 

Hie  accompanying  estimate  submitted  to  Parliament  will  M^tisfy  Ss 

Grace  that  the  best  effi)rtB  of  the  Govemmdnt  have  been  diredtad 

towards  economy ;  the  ordinary  expenditure  in  1868  fasving  heen 

'#8,943,013,  and  tiie  estimate  for  corresponding  service  in  1860 

being  #7,497,000.    But  after  making  every  posnble  reducti<Mi,dt 

was  manifest  that  unless  an  increase  of  revenue  could  be  ubtiiiMl, 

:«  seYious' deficiency  must  occur  in  1859.    The  o|Rnion  of  the  Gar- 

^tnment  was,  that  having  ascertained  the  probable  aooount  leqaiwd 

^for  the  service  of  the  year,  it  ww  their  duty  to  Teoommend  snUh 

measures  to  Parliament,  as  would  supply  the  deficiency,  and  Umi 

j«hh0ugh  during  ihe  crisis,  it  might  have  been  justifiable  to  bunww 

money  for  this  purpose,  it  was  no  longer  so.    A  revival  of  ttmk 

"nHe  confidently  looked  to,  but,  owing  to  die  bad  harvest  of  1858,  it 

i^uld  not  be  rapid,  and  it  was  deemed  proper  to  iwommend  ceriiih 

additions  to  the  Oustoms'  duties,  to  provide  for  a  possible  diiiiinitli«L 

In  our  ordinary  importation. 

The  Oustoms'  Act  introduced  by  the  present  Minister  of  Ebaase 
^evidently  believed  by  His  Grace,  and  by  others  in  fin^and  wdba 
^dRbw  their  information  apparently  £rom  the  political  press  i^poadi 
;«o%he  Government,  to  have  imposed  very  lar^  addiladnal  tatatien 
''On  imported  goods,  whereas  in  reality  «udi  was  'ueitiier  the  lull 
Tttdn,  nor  Hw  foot.    The  new  tarSf  was  destgned  certainty  with  4hi 


itltffg^  oi  imwve4'»Y«iie  of  ahoi^  |SOQi(W<^  o^/flie  eftii^i^ 
]|;i^of)kat^9n«'  of  13S9>  but,  tbc|  ref|l  iopi^ioim  wa«.  kjokiBd  for  f^rom.  % 
]||[V!iyai  of  ti;a4e ;  the  maia  olQpct.of  the  n^ir  ti^riff  waa  to  i^ei^jiii^ 
%  di:|tieff  so  i^i  to  mkd  them  press  mpre  eq^a^7  uf^n^ihe  opipinsir 
|^<rj[,by,  ejfAwid^g  ihe  <id  vatorem  p^cip)e  to  all  i^^H^|BmB,9^ 

r^by.  also  eipcooragpig  and  deYelopiB^  the  c|k^fi^  ^ff^^.  betweei]! 
la.  apd  all  foreign  countries  by  sea,  and  9f^  i^  b€|Q^fitti^g.  Une^ 
ipping  interest?  of.  Great  Britsiin-r-aa  o|i)j^t  l^^h,  i%  partjjr; 
^^tW^^  dbrough  ihQ  duties  being  taken  \}fon  iiipjjB^vn^iii^  i^^msffkei 
"chere.last  bought.  The  levy  of  specigq,. di^taea.  foi^  sevei^,  years,, 
had  completely  directed  the  trade  of  Caj;tada  is^  Te^  Suvff^  t^x 
ttf  t|iQ  American  markets,  and  had  de^^yed*  a  y^ry  ^u^etn^de 
Y^dch  formerly  existed  fron^  thp  St.  Lavrej^  to  4^  lower  ProvinQM 
^t  West  lacUes.  It  wa^  believed  that  the  /ooipp^etion  of  our  Cmiiki 
9g^  Railxpad  systeips,  together  with  1h^  im{^?ementg  in.  th^  x^vir 
S^tioA  of.  the  Lower  St,  Lawrence^  justified  the  belief  thfit  tj^ 
qgg^ly  of  Canadian  wa^its  might  be  once  more  m|id0  by,  aaar— sj^ 
^.benefits. of  this  commerce  obtained  for  our  Qwn  merch9{it#.i|i^ 
^rw«rdera«  Under  this  conviction  it  wap  determined  b^  thp  Qqi^ 
e^Qomex^t  to  apply  the  principle  of  adwifarem.  duties,  (which  alrei^j) 
^^dedto  931  manufactured  ^oods))  tp  t|be.  i)9iaaiiu&g  articles  ixi» 
<HU:ta|:iff. 

A  step  of  this  natuiie,  haviQg  for  itp  ^eoti  t^  give  a.  slight  adv%or> 
tigQ  to  the  direct  Trade  via  the  St.  LawDen^e,  with  Great  Britaiiif. 
^d  the  rest  of  the  worjd,  apd  vfhcN»e  tendency  wa9  somewhat  t^ 
interfere  with  the  existing  close  commercial  relatic^  betwe^ 
Western  Canada  and  the  United  States— excited  Uie  bitter  hosti- 
lity of  all  the  inteiests.prejudicially  affected ;  and  both  in  Parliament 
and  in  the  press,  the  inqst  ab^ura.f^cl  fal^e  statememt^  were  made 
on  the  object.  The  opposition  in  Parliament  strangely  enough 
adopted  as  their  strongest  ground  of  attack  upon  the  tariff,  that 
jitffe€^$cMbwitih»  proteetwe principle  said  to  have  been  adopted  by 
Mr,  Gaytey  in  the  previous  year — and  for  the  purpose  of  defoatiniB 
4b0.  (jfovemment,  those  in  oppositi(«i  in  the  HousOy  who  admittedi 
the  jnatioe  and  propriety  ci  ike  proposed  changes,  actually  votedr 
iMi  ^  pure  Pro^tionists,  Notwithstanding  all.  the  condmed 
^fi»Btb;ol  their  opponmts,  the  Government  adhered  to  and  caiaiedl 
tibair  meaeure ;  a<id  it  may  now  be  interesting  to  observe,  for  iba 
shoii  period,  dnring  whioh  the  tariff;  h^  been  in  forqe,  how.  far  ib, 
Wtttpoodueed'tti^  iHWdtsc  cwtepdedi  fi>r  by  the  GovemmeofcoB  thai 
opponents. 

3]i%  Mtniaker  o£  ESnaime  stfttedto  the  Hwise,  thai  he  did  not 
imteodi witoiialh toalter tfa^  rate: of!  duty  paid  <m  the. hulk aS  tha. 
pffdky  bo*. onty  tgidkamga  4|6  piuu^Ie.  u|)0ii  whibh;  tfa^  shmdA 
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lie  levied.  The  articles  on  which  he  proposed  to  obtain  additional 
revenue  were  Cotton  goods  to  be  raised  from  15  per  cent,  to  20per 
/cent,  and  Iron,  Steel,  &c.,  from  5  per  cent,  to  10  per  cent,  l^is 
was  the  whole  extent  of  increased  taxation,  and  it  was  expected  to 
yield  $500,000  additional.  The  changes  in  Teas,  Sugars,  fcc, 
were  all  merely  nominal,  and,  as  already  explained,  were  proposed 
upon  a  more  correct  principle.  The  Imports  for  the  first  three 
quarters  of  1859,  say  to  SOtii  September — ^have  been : 

Imports  Je6,574,128  5s.  Duty  £888,946  15s.  4d.  Free 
Ooods  «£1,915,603— the  duty  being  181  on  the  Imports,  and  the 
Free  Goods  being  29  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 

The  attention  of  His  Grace  is  respectfully  reouested  to  tiiis 
statement  as  shewing  first,  that  the  increased  rate  or  duty,  as  com- 
pared with  the  tariff  of  1858,  as  given  in  a  previous  part  of  this 
memorandum,  has  only  been  from  12^  to  18^  per  cent.,  which  can 
scarcely  be  deemed  excessive^while  so  far  from  the  apprehendons 
of  His  Grace  being  verified  through  a  diminution  of  Imports  and 
consequent  loss  of  revenue,  in  both  cases  the  estimates  of  the 
Government  are  borne  out  as  nearly  as  could  be  expected,  consi- 
dering the  state  of  the  country,  and  its  gradual  recovery  firom 
depression.  Until  the  close  of  the  year,  the  comparison  cannot  be 
fiiirlv  made,  inasmuch  as  we  are  only  now  beginnmg  to  benefit  from 
our  late  good  harvest ;  but  as  an  indication  of  the  result  it  may  be 
fltated  that  in  the  case  of  Cotton  Goods,  which  were  raised  from  15 
to  20  per  cent,  the  importation  for  the  first  nine  months  of  1857-4 
and  9  were  follows : 

1857, $4,879,672 

1858, 2,862,784 

1859, 4,828,750 

The  Minister  of  Finance  can  also  point  with  satisfaction  to  the 
fact  that  the  proportion  which  Free  Goods  bears  to  the  whole 
importation,  is  exactiy  that  of  1858  and  the  average  for  the  four 
previous  years,  viz :  29  per  cent,  of  the  imports.  This  may  be 
assumed  to  indicate  that  the  new  tariff  has  not  produced  any  dis- 
turbance of  trade,  nor  checked  importations,  for  it  is  remarkable- 
that  where  so  large  an  increase  has  taken  place,  the  imports,  as, 
from  X5,500,542  in  tiie  first  nine  months  of  1858  to  je6,574,128  56. 
in  the  corresponding  period  of  1859,  the  proportion  of  Free  Gh>ods 
to  the  whole  remains  the  same.  ' 

The  Minister  of  Finance  relies  upon  these  statements  to  convince 
Bis  Grace,  that  he  has  scarcely  done  justice  to  the  Oovemment  of 
Canada  in  his  Despatch  of  18tii  August,  and  that  in  many  impor* 
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iaat  respects,  the  Chamber  of  C!<»nmerce  has  been  entirely  nusin- 
formed.  He  -will  now  proceed  to  indicate  the  caases  which  have 
induced  Uie  Government  and  Legislature  of  Canada  to  seek,  in  an 
increase  of  their  Customs'  duties,  the  means  of  meeting  the  large 
aiDd  unexpected  demands  upon  them.  But  before  iGnally  leay« 
ing  the  subject  of  the  burdens  upon  the  people  of  Canada,  it  is 
proper  to  remark  that  the  rate  of  duty  levied  under  the  present 
tariff  of  1859,  covering  the  cost  of  ail  our  Canal  and  Railway 
expenditure,  is  only  18i  per  cent. ;  while  in  the  period  from  1841 
to  1848,  when  Uie  Province  had  neither  Canals  nor  Railways,  it 
was'  lOi  per  cent. ;  and  from  1849  to  1854,  when  it  had  only 
Canals  but  not  Railways,  it  was  ISi  per  cent.  If  it  were  necessary 
to  offer  an  argument  on  the  subject,  it  might  be  very  easily  shewn 
that  any  increase  of  duty  which  has  been  placed  on  English  goods, 
is  quite  indemnified  by  the  decreased  cost  at  which  our  Canals, 
Railwakys,  and  Steamships  enable  them  now  to  be  delivered  through- 
out the  Province ;  and  that  if  the  question  were  one  of  competition 
with  Canadian  manufacturers,  the  English  exporter  is  quite  as  well 
off  as  before,  while  as  compared  with  the  American  his  position  is 
greatly  improved. 

In  proceeding  to  offer  some  observations  upon  the  principle  upon 
which  taxation  is  imposed  in  Canada,  the  Minister  of  finance  may 
remark  that  the  views  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  on  the  ques- 
tion of  Free  Trade,  seemed  to  be  based  upon  the  assumption  that 
it  is  both  the  principle  and  practice  of  Great  Britain — ^and  should 
be  adopted  by  Canada — ^irrespective  of  its  financial  necessities. 

It  certiunly  appears  smgular,  that  Canada  should  be  reproached 
with  a  departure  from  sound  principles  of  finance,  when,  in  order 
to  pay  her  just  debts,  she  imposes  higher  duties  on  the  articles  she 
herself  consumes  and  pays  for,  when  in  Endand  itself  the  same 
means  are  resorted  to,  and  no  less  than  Jb28,000,000  sterling, 
obtained  from  Customs  duties — and  £17,000,000  from  Excise.  If 
in  Great  Britain,  where  such  an  enormous  amount  of  realized 
wealth  exists,  it  has  only  as  yet  been  found  possible  to  raise  one- 
dxth  of  the  Revenue  by  direct  taxation, — it  need  require  no  excuse 
if  Canada  has  to  raise  her  revenue  almost  wholly  by  indirect  means. 

Pree  Trade,  in  the  abstract,  must  be  taken  to  mean  the  free' 
exchange  of  the  products  of  industry  of  all  countries,  or  of  tiie 
inhabitants  of  the  same  country,  and  it  is  perfectly  immaterial 
whether  that  industry  be  applied  to  the  production  of  a  pound  of 
sugar  or  tobacco  or  of  a  tenpenny  nail  or  a  bushel  of  malt ;  it  is 
equally  an  interference  with  the  principle  to  levy  Customs'  duties  or 
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efi&if^mvff.  Batitia^aiidparobdtilywfllcimtiim 
^,alniA(3[oii,(^  dutii^  or  £^0180  aa.a  means  of  reyenue;  tiity. 
i^fd  tiie  meana  of  leigmg  large  swiui  by  the  tazation  oE  avtiolw 
<^-  opiisump^ioii,  di^tribataog  t)ie  balden  in  alniOBfcinappreciable  qiuou 
tilieft,  ^  in  one  respect  have  this  advantage  that  if  ftiriy  imposedy 
ff|d^  il^dividW  in  Hid  oonnininity  contribuitos  in  a  tDlerablj  fair  pio* 
goction  to  hi^  meaiia.  In  Great  Britain  it  may  be  poerible  tor 
a4i¥l9t  <^e  ti^ti<m»  80  83  to  make  cealiaed  property  oontribnta 
If  ore.  tb^n  it  now  does  to  the  wants,  of  the  State  ;  but  in.a  ooontry  likft 
CapiMlm  no  such  resouroe  exists^  and  it  would  be  perfisctly  hopelesa' 
t(^.  attempt  to  raise  the  i^equired  revenue  by  direct  taxation,— ^we^ 
^either  possess:  the  required  machinery  to  do  it,  nor  are  the  people' 
^^jjafi^d  that  it  ia  the  more  correct  {mnciple.  Ouatonui'  duties  mnat 
therefore  for  a  lo9g  time  to  come  continue  to  be  the  princinat; 
aiyarpQ  from  which  owr  Revenue  is  derived. 

Adfuitting  ther^ofixre  the  necessity  of  raising  a  certsin  amooub 
ffpr.  the  wants  of  the  state,  and  that  soch  amount  can  only  be 
c^^tsjned  thi?ou^  Customs-  duties,  the.Goveniment  of  Canada,  like 
i||a^  of  Grei^t  Britain,  have  to  consider  how.  that  necessary  inten- 
ference  with  the  true  principle  of  political  economy,  can  be  effected 
wjlth  the  lea^t  disturbance  to  trade*    And  judpng  of  the  fiscal 
]^lioy  of  the  present  Government  by  this  rule,  it  ia  contended  that, 
ipth  some  t^flipg  exceptions,  which  must  arise  in  all  hnman  le^a- 
l|ii(ion,  the  Customs  duties  lire  imposed  in.  the  manner  least  cateur- 
If^fil^d  to  disturb  the  free  exchange  of  Canadian  lahour  with  thai 
of  other  countries.    A  large  cless  of  articles  tenned  raw  materiala. 
qpe  admitted  free,  amounting  to  2d  per  cent,  of  the  total  impooiB. 
J)Li|o|Aier  largp  cb^,  consisting  of  Iron,  Steel,  Metals,  and  artidav 
ei^tering  into  thp  construction  of  Bailways,  Houses,  Ships,  and 
Affncultxiral  Iipplementa*  &c,,  aane  admitted  at  10  per  cent.  duty,. 
Lei^tiher  and  partially  Manufiictured  Goods  pay  15  per  oent; 
][ifanufact;ared  Goods  mful^  from  raw  materials  or  articles  payinst 
1,0  per  c^nt.  duty,  are  admitted  at  20  per  cent;  Manufactured. 
Gqods,  made  from  articles  pajpng  16  per  cent  duly,  are  charged 
i|^  per  oqnt,  but  this  is  exceptional,  and  very  limited:  while  luxor 
lien,  compriair^g  Wines,  Tobacco,  Segara,  and'  Spices,  &c.,  ara-. 
<;!|^ged  a^  latfts  valuing  from  80  to  40  per  cent,  but  the  bulk  are 
0^  'iO.  per  cent    Spirits  are  cberged  100  per  cent..  Tea,  Sugar^ 
I|m1  Molasses  pay  15  per  cent  and  80;  per  cant 

U^p  distiribnt^onof  duties  on  the  whole  Impoite  tiienfiure 
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!I%ef:>regoing^  statement  will  shew  that  if  the  attempt  were  made 
to  reduce  the  duty  on  manufactured  goods  pagrmg  20'p6r  eenk  it 
wwld  neeeoaMe  - aot  advaace  on  the  other  iteiB3»  unless  suck  reduc- 
tion produced  a  corresp<»oidi«g  imreme  in  coBsiHSipti<»i  to  iioak^ 
good  the  deficiency.  Assuming  then  that  the  duty  were  reduced 
from  20  to  10  per  cent.,  it  will  not  be  contended  that  this  reduction, 
though  affecting  the  revenue  one  half  on  these  articles,  would 
induce  double  the  consumption;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  believed 
that  it  wdfdd  not  affidct  the  consumption  at  all,  as  is  borne  out  by. 
the  (ita^tics  of  previous  jewrs,  aad  of  the  present  year.  It  would 
then  become  necessary  to  meet  the  deficiency  by  mcreased  duties 
elsewhere ;  at^d  in  selecting  the-  articles  it  is  in  the  first  place  impos- 
sible to  touch  the  bulk  of  the  Free  Goods,  most  of  which  are  £t^e 
under  the  Becq)rocity  Treaty,  and  the  remainder  entitled  to  con- 
tinue &ee.  according  to  sound  principles  of  Trade.  Passing  to  the 
next  class  of  XO  per  cent,  goods,  it  will  not  surely  be  contended; 
tiiat  the  scale  of  duty  shoula  be  raised  on  qua»i  raw  materials  to  a 
rate  in  exeesB  of  that  imposed  on  manufactures.  There  is  thea 
.nothiDg  left  but  the  articles  paying  over  25  per  cent.,  and  it  must 
be  observed  that  they  form  only  4  per  cent,  of  the  Imports,  and 
pay  92  per  cent,  of  the  duties  ;  if  therefore,  it  were  necessary  to 
iK^ake  good  the  deficiency  arising  from  a  reduction  of  duty  on  manu- 
factures^ thfB  poportion  of  duty  to  the  whole  they  would  have  to 
pay  would  be  mcreased  from  92  per  cent,  to  40  per  cent.,  and  the 
i^veragjd  rate  of  duty  on  these  articles,  instead  of  32  per  cent,  or 
thereabout,  would  be  increased  to  nearly  130  per  cent.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  point  out  that  such  an  increase  would  be 
utterly  incompatible  with  revenue,  and  that  the  result  would  be  a 
financ;iaL  failure.  On  Tea,  Sugar,  &o*9  it  has  been  found  impos- 
aibfe  tn  maintain  higher  duties  than  those  now  imposedt— as  they,  are 
free  in  ih»  United  States^  and  unfavourable  comparisons  are  even 
Jioyi  instituted  by.  our  Agricultural  population. 

Apart  from  such  mo<Mcations  in  detail^  as  experience  may  sug- 
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Est,  the  Groyemment  of  Canada  believe  that  in  order  to  raise  the 
avenue  imperativelT  required  to  preserve  the  good  fiiith  of  the 
Proyince,  and  to  maintain  its  Institntion&y  the  ociXe  of  Customs' 
duties  is  not  excessive,  and  that  it  has  been  adjusted  in  general 
accordance  with  sound  principles  of  political  economy.  Reductions 
in  the  scale  of  duties  can  only  take  place  as  the  increasing  popular 
tion  and  wealth  of  Canada  swell  the  importations,  and  it  will  be  a 
subject  of  the  highest  gratification,  to  the  present  Oovemment,*^ 
when  such  reduction  is  possible. 

(Signed,)  A.  T.  Galt, 

Minister  of  finance. 
Quebec,  25th  October,  1859. 

N.  B. — ^The  values  are  all  given  in  Halifiix  Currency,  except 
where  the  present  decimal  currency  is-  used. 


SPEECH  OF  THE  HON.  A.  T.  GALT,  AT  THE  CHAMBER 
OP  COMMBRdE,  MANCHESTER,  SEPT.  25, 1862.  f 

On  the  26th  September,  the  Hon.  A.T.  Gait,  late  Finance  Minister 
of  Canada,  gave  an  address  in  the  Town  HaU,  Manchester,  to  the 
members  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  A  requisition,  signed  by 
the  principal  Manchester  merchants  and  manufacturers,  had 
been  previously  addressed  to  the  chamber,  requesting  them  to 
invite  Mr.  Gait  to  afford  them  infoimation  respecting  Canada  and 
its  Government.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce  acceded  to  the  re- 
quest, and  this  meeting  was  the  result.  The  Mayor  of  Manchester ' 
(Mr.  T.  Goadsby)  presided,  and  Mr.  Gait  was  introduced  by 
Mr.  H.  Ashworth,  the  President  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  Galt,  after  a  few  prefatory  remarks,  spoke  of 
the  progress  of  Canada,  in  the  Government  in  which  he  had  had  the 
honour  for  several  years  to  hold  a  place.  It  was  the  largest  and  most 
important  of  the  British  colonies,  having  a  population  of  2,600,000, 

*  Ganadft  now  buys  a  third  more  than  she  can  paj  for ;  and  all  her  erils 
haTe  arisen  from  this  swelling  of  importations,  which  Mr.  Gait  so  mach  desires  t 
It  seems  to  me  about  as  disastrous  for  a  Ohanc(:Ilor  of  the  Bzcheqoer  to  desire 
the  countrj  to  be  more  spendthrift,  on  Mccount  of  the  slice  of  imports  seised  for 
the  public  rcTennei  as  for  a  corporation  to  increase  licenses  on  account  of  the 
revenue  ths  gives  to  the  manicipalitj,  heedless  of  the  aggravated  distress 
whii-h  is  the  consequence  in  the  homes  of  the  neighbourhood.— Isaac  BucHAHAir. 

t  Published  by  the  British  North  American  Association  of  Loudon  (G.  B.) 
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most  of  whom  had  proceeded  from  this  country  to  find  a  home.    It 
was  desirable  that  m  such  a  colony  there  should  not  be  any  misappre- 
hensions enterttuned  as  to  the  sympathies,  intentions,  and  acts  of 
the  mother^ountry.    Taking  the  last  census,  it  was  found  that  the 
population  of  Canada  West  had  increased  from  952,000  to  1 ,896,000, 
bemg  an  increase  of  40  per  cent.;  the  lands  held  had  increased  from 
9,825,515  acres  m  1852  to  18,854,907  in  1861.  The  acres  under 
cultiyationinl852amounted  to8,702,788,  andml861  to6,051,619, 
being  an  increase  of  681  per  cent.  The  wheat  products  had  increased 
from  12,082,550  bushels  in  1852  to  24,640,425  in  1861,  being  aa 
increase  of  103J  per  cent.  Canada  was  now  producing  results  which  in 
a  few  years  must  greatly  enhance  the  importance  she  bore  towards 
Great  Britain,  and  whicn  rendered  the  connection  of  the  colony  with 
the  mother-country  all  the  more  important.  This  was  a  further  reason 
why  no  mistakes  should  occur  between  them.    Those  points  where 
jQfficulties  occurred  should  be  brought  into  harmony.     The  points- 
npon  which  objections  had  been  taken  in  England  might,  he  thought,. 
be  summed  up  into  tiTree— namely ,  that  the  tarifiFlegislation — the  com- 
mercial le^slation — was  not  consistent  with  the  present  views  of  poli- 
tical economists  here,  and  that  it  had  not  been  advantageous  either  to 
Canada  or  this  country ;  secondly,  that  the  cost  of  maintaining  the 
colonies  by  this  country  had  been  large,  while  the  result  had  been 
small ;  and  lastly,  that  even  assuming  that  the  tariflf  question  wa& 
settied  and  that  the  question  of  cost  was  satisfactorily  adjusted^ 
there  were  gentiemen  in  England  who  said  that  both  England  and 
the  colonies  would  be  better  off  if  they  were  separate.  The  first  point 
had  excited  the  greatest  attention  in  England  and  in  the  northern  dis- 
trict— he  referred  to  the  commercial  legislation  adopted  by  Canada.  It 
would,  however  be  well  to  refer  to  the  causes  which  had  necessitated 
the  imposition  of  Customs'  duties  at  all,  because  it  was  now  generally 
admitted  that,  where  it  was  possible,  direct  taxation  mi^t  be  the 
cheapest  and  best  mode  of  providing  for  the  wants  of  an  estate.  In 
England  the  largest  part  of  the  revenue  was  still  raised  by  indirect 
taxation ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  vast  amount  of  realized  capital 
and  the  general  intelligence  of  the  people,  it  had  not  yet  been  found 
practicable  to  raise  more  than  one>third  of  the  revenue  by  direct 
taxation  ;  it  might,  then,  be  readily  understood  what  the  difficulties 
were  in  Canada,where  they  had  not  equal  advantages.  The  incomes  of 
the  people  residing  there  were  so  small  that  it  was  scarcely  possible  to 
impose  an  income  tax  that  would  yield  any  large  amount,  and  the 
fact  that  the  country  generally  was  settied  upon  by  poor,  and  in  many 
respects  uneducated  persons,  was  a  reason  why  it  was  more  difficult 
to  make  them  acquiesce  in  the  visits  of  the  tax-gatherer.   He  did 
not  consider  it  possible  to  raise,  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  the 
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Oovemment,  i^y  considerable  part  of  the  revenue  by  direct  t^s^tio^a 
though  s^  system  had  been  introduced — a  municipal  system — for  local 
wanto,  providing  for  education,  highways,  and  other  objects.  Conse- 
qiiently  ihey  had  had  to  look  to  indirect  sources  of  revenue,  a^i} 
amongst  tliem  the  Customs'  duties  had  naturally  been  the  priQcipaU 
Revenue  was  derived  from  the  postal  service,  me  sale  of  lands,  the 
pftblic  works,  and  other  items.  *ut  the  revenue  derived  from  pubUo 
lands  had  been  wholly  devoted  to  the  settlement  of  those  landa,  it 
being  necessary  to  survey  the  forest,  to  lay  it  out  into  lots.,  to  open 
roads,  and  to  taKe  steps  wUch  were  absolutely  necessary  for  the  benefit 
of  the  thousands  who  were  in  the  haJbit  of  seeking  their  shores.  XhQ 
pubKc  works  had  not  yielded  the  revenue  which  was  Expected  from 
them,  although  the  amount  was  something  considerable.  Policy  h^d 
compelled  the  Government  to  forego  a  large  portion  of  the  tolls,  but 
the  prospects  for  the  ftiture  in  this  respect  were  better.  They  were, 
therefore,  brought  to  the  necessity  of  considering  the  means  of 
raising  revenue  by  duties  imposed  upon  the  imports  of  the  country. 
It  was  plain  that  the  first  question  to  suggest  itself  would  be 
whether  the  expenditure  of  Canada  had  been  judicious — whether, 
in  fact,  a  large  expenditure  for  public  works  and  other  objectsi 
should  have  been  undertaken.  The  public  debt  in  Capada  waa 
about  twelve  millions  sterling.  Of  that,  four  millions  had  been 
expended  in  canals  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  the  navigation 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  complete,  about  four  millions  had  been  advanced 
in  aid  of  the  railway  system,  and  the  remaiiung  four  millions  had  been 
expended  partly  in  the  construction  of  lighthouses,  in  the  formation 
of  provincial  roads,  and  in  a  variety  of  minor  charges.  The  two  great 
items  were  those  of  canals  and  railways,  making  together  two-tSirds 
of  the  public  debt  of  Canada.  The  position  in  which  Canada  stood 
<Higinally  was  tiiat  of  a  country  possessing  no  roads  whatever,'  having 
her  principal  water  communications  interrupted  by  rapids  which  com- 
pletely barred  the  navigation,  having  no  lighthouses  in  the  lower  part 
ofihe  gulf,  and  their  trade  consequently  being  subjected  to  very  heavy 
insurances.  When  the  goods  formerly  arrived  in  Montreal,  they  were 
handed  over  to  the  forwarder,  who  had  to  pass  them  through  a  variety 
of  communication,  from  carts  to  boats,  and  from  boats  to  carts  a^w, 
80  that  the  rate  of  charges  to  the  consumer  was  very  great  indeed,  he 
necessarily  paying  the  whole  cost  up  to  the  time  the  goods  reached 
him^  In  Uanada,  then,  whilst  the  cost  of  the  goods  was  largely  aug- 
mented by  the  insufficient  means  of  communication,  the  produce 
which  was  sent  to  this  country  for  the  purpose  of  paying  mr  thea^ 
goods  was,  from  the  same  cause,  greatly  diminished  in  value.  The 
eflbct  of  the  improvements  had  been  that  all  the  charges  upon 
ihoee  goods  and  upon  that  produce  had  been  largely  deorei^cU 


lis^tea^  of  being,  lis  in  tti&aj  cascis,  augmented  100  per  cent.^ 
they  ii^ere  now  taken  to  the  most  distant  part  of  Uanada  at 
h  tiiinimttm  cost.  The  navigation  of  the  St.  Lawrence  was  thefin^t 
in  the  Wdrld ;  and  the  railway  system,  especially  the  Grand  Trunk 
"and  the  Qreat  Western  lines,  had  greatly  facilitated  communi- 
cation. The  policy  of  Canada  in  undertaking  those  public 
leOrks  had  thQtefore  not  only  been  l)eneficial  to  the  country 
itself,  but  it  liad  placed  it  m  a  better  position  to  carry  on 
business  with  lEnghmd  (hear,  hear).  A  very  important  question 
might  arise  as  to  Whether  the  policy  which  had  been  adopted  with 
regard  to  the  imposition  of  the  Customs'  duties  had  beengovemed  by 
iound  principles,  Or  an  approximation  to  sound  principles,  even  sup- 
]bOsing  the  duties  theniselres  wete  necessary.  It  must  be  pemctiy  clear 
mat  ^th  a  long  frontier  like  that  between  Canada  and  the  United 
•States,  in  a  comparatively  unsettled  countrylarge  facilities  would exiJBt 
Ibr  I3ie  carrying  on  of  an  illict  ti^de.  It  wifs,  therefore,  plain  that  if 
Cstnada  imposed  duties  upon  attieles  which  Weite  imported  firee  into  the 
tTnited  States,  from  Amcfrica  the  supply  by  smuggling  would  come,  and 
"tiie  Treasury  would  not  receive  the  duties.  The  same  result  woidd 
^^ply  if  the  duties  in  Canada 'were  high  and  those  in  America  low. 
'^eikiticles  which  formed  thebiilk  of  the  indirect  revenue  of  ^England 
liad  1)Ben,  until  the  American  ^ar  broke  out,  free  trom  duiy  in  the 
tfhited  States.  There  had  been  no  excise  duty  on-spirits ;  there  had 
^be^n  no  duty  on  tea  except  when  imported  in  foreign  ships ;  and  there 
^bad  been  no  du^  upon  sugar  and  tobacco.  .These,  whence  the  l)ulk 
'bflihe  British  revenue  was  derived,  were  adnutted.tol)e  fair  articlesof 
^taxation,  and  the  only  limit  that  could  be  put  upon  them  was  that  resu- 
lated  by  consumption.  In  Canada,  although  some  advocated  it,  they  did 
liotudopt  the  American  principle ;  duties  had  always  been  imposedon 
tea,  sugar,  and  tobacco,  and  limited  excise  duties  on  spirits.  These 
duties  had  formed  an  important  part  of  their  revenue,  but  they  bad 
never  been  so  liigh  as  absolutely  to  encourage  smuggling  from  the 
tinted  States.  Having  got  as  much  from  these  articles  as  ihey  could 
get,  they  had  to  supply  the  deficiency  from  the  other  articles  imported 
^to  the  country.  The  principle  adopted  in  Canada  had  been  tiiat  of 
ladmitting  aQ  raw  materials  free.  The  next  class  of  articles  were  those 
which  had  received  a  certain  amount  of  manufacture,  but  which  could 
^oot  be  used  till  they  had  received  a  certam  amount  of  re-manufacture, 
labd  upon  them  a  10  per  cent,  duty  was  imposed  ;  and  upon  articles 
iittlly  manufactured  the  duty  was  20  per  cent.  The  main  bulk  of  the 
'Customs'  revenue  was  undoubtedly  derived  from  the  20  per  cent.duty , 
1>ut  the  result  of  the  whole  was  an  average  of  17  per  c^it.  Hail 
'4ihey  imposed  a  lower  duty,  they  would  atill  not  have  oeen  sufficiently 
*Vo^  to  nave  heretofore  produced  a  demand  from  the  United  States, 
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whose  duties  had  averaged  24  per  cent.  The  object  of  the  Goyem- 
xnent  was  to  obtain  the  means  oikeeping  up  the  credit  of  the  country, 
and  it  was  not  intended,  as  had  been  stated,  to  introduce  a  protective 
system.  He  confessed,  however,  there  were  some  articles,  not  of  very 
great  importance,  that  bore  that  character.  The  best  evidence  that 
could  be  offered  against  the  charge  of  protection  was  that  the  effect  of 
the  tariff  had  not  been  to  produce  manufactures.  The  manufactures 
in  Canada  were  those  which  might  be  expected  in  a  new  country — 
nails,  steam  engines,  coarse  woollens,  and  other  articles  necessary  in 
a  newly-settled  coimtry.  There  was  not  at  this  moment  a  single 
cotton  mill  in  Canada,  nor  a  silk  manufactory.  The  imports  of 
earthenware  and  glass,  hardware  and  iron,  and  woollen  cloths  had 
gone  on  steadUy  increasing  every  year  firom  1859  to  the  present 
time.  Having  thus  briefly  shown  the  causes  for  import  duties,  the 
principles  upon  which  they  were  imposed,  and  the  effect  which  they 
had  produced  on  trade,  he  would  now  draw  the  attention  of  tiie 
meeting  to  the  policy  proposed  by  himself  on  behalf  of  the  late 
"Government,  and  wmch  would  no  doubt  have  been  adopted  by  the 
Legislature  had  not  the  Ministerial  crisis  upon  the  Militia  Bill 
interrupted  the  ordinary  business  of  the  session.  When  the  Ame- 
rican war  broke  out,  the  necessity  of  providing  for  a  vast  outlay 
compelled  the  United  States  to  alter  their  fiscal  system,  and  to  im- 
pose excise  duties  upon  spirits,  tobacco,  and  other  articles,  and 
large  Customs'  duties  upon  tea  and  sugar.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, it  was  proposed  by  the  late  Canadian  Government  that  the 
duties  upon  tea,  sugar,  tobacco,  and  spirits  in  Canada  should  be 
hrought  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  rates  the  Americans  themselves 
had  imposed,  and  they  expected  to  obtain  by  these  means  an  m- 
creased  revenue  on  the  articles  referred  to,  and  to  applv  the  addi- 
tional amount  to  a  reduction  in  the  duties  upon  imported  goods.  It 
was  proposed  to  reduce  the  first  class  goods  from  10  to  7}^  per  cent. ; 
others  from  20  to  15  per  cent ;  and  the  three  articles  at  25  per 
cent.,  they  also  proposed  to  reduce  to  15  per  cent.  It  was 
proposed  to  raise  a  considerable  sum — imitating  the  Americans — 
by  means  of  stamp  duties,  with  the  view  of  makmg  it  a  permanent 
source  of  revenue  afterwards.  But  the  Gt)vemment  resigned  on 
the  question  of  the  Militia  Bill,  and  their  successors  have  not 
had  time  to  consider  fully  the  steps  to  be  taken.  While  they 
might  therefore,  have  made  mistakes  in  their  fiscal  legislation, 
their  object  had  been  to  reduce  the  charges  upon  trade,  to  increase 
the  imports  of  the  country,  and  thereby  to  augment  the  export  trade 
and  develop  the  resources  of  Canaaa.  It  was,  he  must  say,  a 
source  of  great  disappointment  to  many  of  them  to  find  that  they 
had  been  misinterpreted  with  regard  to  their  intentions.    It  was  no 
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dmibt  true  that  there  was  a  strong  Protectionist  party  in  Canada, 
hut  it  had  not  been  in  the  ascendent,  and  he  believed  it  never  would 
}>e  (hear,  hear).  It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that  the  system 
formerly  adopted  in  the  colonies  was  one  of  protection,  and  it  need 
jiot  cause  much  surprise  if  time  were  reouired  to  produce  strong 
convictions  on  the  subject  of  free  trade.  The  people  of  Canada  had 
before  them  the  progress  in  wealth,  population,  and  intelligence  of 
the  United  States,  especially  of  New  England,  under  a  protective 
system,  and  they  might  very  naturally  attribute  to  that  system  results 
which  had  really  been  obtained  despite  of  it,  and  which  were  truly 
jkttributable  to  tihe  vast  resources  of  the  American  continent  and  the 
wonderful  energy  and  ability  of  its  people.  In  referring  to  the 
4iecond  point  he  had  mentioned  at  the  outset,  namely,  the  cost  of  the 
colonies,  he  said  that  in  the  old  times,  when  the  colonies  were  gov- 
erned from  Downing-street,  they  were  a  constant  source  of  vexation 
.and  expense  to  this  country.  More  particularly  would  this  apply 
to  Canada.  The  result  of  that  old  system  was  expensive  to  England 
4knd  distasteful  to  the  colonists.  When  Earl  Bussell  was  Colomal 
Secretary  in  1846,  the  question  of  responsible  or  self-government 
was  conceded  to  the  important  colonies.  The  result  had  been  most 
.satisfiEustory,  and  there  had  been  no  serious  dispute  since  between 
Canada  and  this  country,  and  the  same  might  be  said  of  all  the 
North  American  colonies.  Except  for  Imperial  purposes,  there 
hdA  noi — till  the  American  war  broke  out — ^been  the  necessity  for 
miuntaining  a  angle  soldier  in  Canada.  Although  troops  were  sent 
•out,  they  were  never  wanted  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  peace 
■And  order  in  the  colony.  That  had  been  always  done,  ana  would 
Always  be  done,  by  the  ordinary  Government.  In  times  of  peace, 
therefore,  there  was  no  necessity  for  military  expenditure,  except 
indeed  for  occupying  the  important  fortresses  which  existed.  The 
whole  of  the  expenses  of  the  Civil  Government  were  borne  on  the 
Canadian  budget.  There  might  be,  and  he  thought  there  were, 
one  or  two  small  sums  still  which  the  English  Government  bore — 
such  as  the  expenses,  under  agreements  with  the  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  of  one  or  two  Bishops  of  Che  countir  and 
•one  or  two  Indian  treaties ;  but  the  sums  were  very  small  indeea,  and 
were  such  as  the  Imperial  Government  had  not  thought  could  be 
Applied  for  to  the  colony.  The  expenses  of  the  Governor-General's 
4nilary,  his  secretary,  and  the  whole  staff,  were  borne  on  the  Cana- 
•dian  estimates.  It  might  be  well  to  state  what  Canada  did  on  the 
.breaking  out  of  the  American  war,  when  in  a  state  of  uncertainty 
what  Great  Britam  would  do.  No  application  whatever,  up  to  the 
iime  he  left  the  Government,  had  been  made  by  the  Colonial  Qo- 
wemment  for  a  single  soldier  to  be  sent  out,  but  they  did  ask  the 


'itt]pieriti  'Govenmke&t  to  send  ont  ^u&d  trtox^  in  Qaefbiec  ^  liEt^ 
^arrtity  of  those  arms  which  were  stored  in  Wd6hric)i.    VkA  wit 
wee  months  before  the  JVent  diffictrlty  oeeiinred ;  iittd  Hkat  wiM» 
Htxe  t)idy  ap^cation  that  had  been  made,  exc^t  it  had  be^en  Yety 
'recently.     What  they  desired  was  to  have  arms  in  tiieMcoimtiy,  to 
^be  able  to  supply  them  to  the  militia  for  Ae  defence  of  Hhc  tolony. 
'Wliein  Hie  Trent  difficolty  arose,  it  became  tiie  duty  cf  ttie  Imperial 
Ooremment — and  it  nobly  peribrmed  that  dnty-*-not  to  learre  l)ana- 
da  tmprotocted.    It  was  imposmble  that  Canada  co«dd,  in  Mdi  a 
contest  as  was  then  threatened,  defend  herself.  'She  cotM  noft ttf  #& 
an  army  of  100,000  men.    Sn^and  herself  would  hat«  feund  a 
^fficulfy  in  maintaining  such  an  army  in  addition  to  h^tft  pt^MAi 
expenditure.    The  difficulty,  liierefbre,  became  Impierid  in  Sto 
character,  but  as  members  of  Ite  empire  they  thought  ft  thei^dnty' 
-to  do  ttieir  share.    They  were  quite  willing  to  famMi  all  mb 
^strength  of  Hie  country,  and  to  pay  as  fear  as  i^vey  ^uM  under  ii» 
circumstancea,  but  it  would  be  perfectly  idle  to  assmne  'Uiat  lliey 
could  do  all  the  work  should  a  war  breaJc  out.    The  propoHaoti  in 
men  and  means  which  Canada  ought  to  contribute  in  the  event  cf  ^a 
war  wiiii  tiie  United  States  could  be,  he  beUered,  readSy  ^tUed  by 
negotiation  with  ike  Imperial  Government,  provided  diScisfticfs  wei^ 
not  made  through  unjust  and  acrimonious  attacks  upem  Canada,, 
mich  as  unfortunately  had  not  been  mfrequent,  and  wbichisoidd  iiot 
fell  to  cause  exasperation  and  to  obscure  sound  judgment  xm.  htftk 
sides.    Bis  own  views  and  those  of  the  late  Canadian  GkyrenmeM 
were  expressed  in  the  defeated  HiKtia  Bill,  and  are,  brielhr,'<hlilt 
Canada  shotdd  at  her  own  cost  maintain  an  or^misatton  wnereby 
'50,000  men  could  be  at  once  placed  in  the  field, -moronglhly  oReerefl 
and  with  a  certain  amount  of  drill,  and  that  a  reserve  of  50,B00, 
in  a  less  forward  state  of  cKscipline,  should  be  provided,  wHfa  (hifttiet 
provisions  for  additional  draughts  upon  the  militia  if  requined.    1^ 
war  actually  occurred,  it  must  be  plam  to  every  one  tiukt  flie  ribffiW 
61  Canada  to  pay  such  a  force  would  almost  wholly  cease  if  her  t«m» 
iarj  became  the  batde-field ;  and  the  financial  burden  Would  vl&eeth 
satify  have  to  be  borne  by  the  empire  at  large.    The  ^Mfttkki 
wfaetiier  colonies  were  of  any  value  at  all  was  a  very  impettMilt 
question.    Its  importance  could  not  be  exaggerated,  oecMise  V% 
mistake  were  once  made  it  could  not  be  remedied.    For  two-hui^ 
dred  years  England  had  been  obtaining  colonies  in  aB  patti  t)f  ibe 
worfd ;  and  if  tfiey  were  once  given  up  it  was  dear  ^fcat  fhey  could 
not  be  brought  back  again.    In  speaking  of  the  cdomeB  ef  BiMik 
Korth  America,  it  had  been  assumed  that  Canada  eodd  be  |^^Fte 
tcp  with  the  most  perfect  good  fedingon  either  side,  and  tiuKt'eVMT^ 
iliing  would  go  on  as  at  present,  wbile  responribiHty  on  idMh  m^ 
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Hbfke  MlMf  wmdd  1>6  wh«%  iHm&ftd.    K(Oir,  a  y^ty  tV^  kuem- 
4^^  4f  hutDSUk  ^ttiture  wotid  Ml  g«ifti9tteii  that  if  an  itt;{)07ta)Qft 
'«oiifi&uiiil;f  ifle  m  this  tvi^  %ui«ad4  adHft,  ^Aotfl  notice  lot  warn* 
'4ig,  ihalt  was  Mt  the  h»d^  way  to  piroduoe  good  foeBng.    it  ww 
ifeoroely  ^Dossible  it  ocndd  (^st  under  such  ctroumstancos.    l^crre 
wottld  be  g)^eat  iirHtaiaon ;  and  ih  flie  caae  of  Oanada  anoOierYesidt 
"mAA  idSfyw.  R  beteg  im^MsSMe  for  her  to  nMuAtefai  herself  in  her 
^«^onle  flie  United  States^  such  a  ^Ucy  wotdd  be  tatntanMiiiiit  1o 
MuMndedng  her  to  the  United  Slates ;  and  Ihe  ^peopIe  of  Bn^and 
mHiId  not,  therefore,  4i«re  created  a  new  and  friendly  naildan,  bnt 
w^tdd  hare  very  greatiy  angmeii^ted  Ae  strengtli  of  a  <eomtr^  that 
had  latteiiY  shown  eortreme  ^sAcaciAbf  towa^b  Omn.    Tkna  was 
'jdaitai  Sngbsh ;  and  fbe  same  might  be  said  of  Ae  Weet  Indies, 
who  eevM  not  kmg  reaoain  independent  cemmnliities.    He  ooa- 
landed  that  befbre  i3?oeati&g  or  ^taidag  a  step  which  oodd  nerer  be 
4!^t»aeed,  ttie  present  ooloni^  policf^  4if  self-govenunent  shotdd  be 
4^reng|^  wcvked  out  and  eKhanBted.    it  bad  thus  far  been  ems- 
^Mfttty  s^eeessM,  thoo^  only  in  operation  for  a  very  few  yean. 
Qnamls  between  tiie  eolonies  and  Ihe  mother^eonntry  had  almdst 
^AxXfy  ^feftmi.    The  Imperial  expenditnra  had  in  time  of  peace 
4Men  vedueeil  td  Mtei^y  netibing,  so  fiur  as  &e  waaits  of  ibe  self- 
gtfit&i^Hg  eelemes  were  oonoemed,  and  he  beMered  the  qneetion  of 
aelMetence  adttitted  of  easy  srintion.    He  thought  the  present 
policy  should  be  further  developed  and  extended,  and  he  would 
irmtmre  ti>  suggest  the  direction  winch  it  ought  to  take.    Much 
dificulty  ttfeee,  and  must  always  exists  fh>ni  the  number  atnd  yariety 
ttf  die  oefenies.  iKany  had  adjusted  their  own  taiiiband  estaMiriied 
thinr  own  fiscal  systems ;  the  oonseqm^ice  was,  that  if  diffieuhies 
arose  with  €fne  requiring  the  imposition  of  taxation,  it  might  be  in 
topeeition  to  4he  policy  of  the  others  and  of  tiie  mothermonntry. 
fie  ttMn^t,  tiien,  it  would  be  demrable  so  to  harmonise  and  fede- 
ffati»  them  as  td  bring  tiiem  into  different  groups,  so  that  instead  of 
fifiy  odoaies  there  would  be  fire  or  six  groups.    It  was  clear  that 
by  joining  the  resources  of  all^  tiie  strength  of  the  whole  would  be 
•noreased  for  defence,  and  thus  the  burden  of  defending  them  would 
iie  ffedueed  to  t^e  mother-country.    As  to  the  North  American 
oMenies,  the  question  had  been  brought  under  the  notiee  of  the 
imfperial  Government  three  yeans  ago,  but  no  progress  had  been 
Haado.  Canada,  with  a  population  of  2,000,000,  was  debarred  from 
file  eeean  during  the  winter  season,  and  even  in  summer  she  had 
iitde  eonnec^on  with  the  lower  colonies.    New  J&unswick  had  a 
popubtion  oT  800,000.    Canada  had  no  coal ;  New  Brunswick  was 
Me  natural  eoal  field.    Nova  Scotia  had  a  population  of  3S0,0O0 ; 
she  possessed  valuable  mmes  of  iron,  coal,  and  even  of  gold.  New- 
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foandluid  was  celebrated  for  its  fisheries.  If  these  oolonies  oould 
bring  together  the  resoorcea  which  each  possessed  for  the  beaefit  of 
the  whole,  the  strength  and  influence  of  the  whole  woold  be  ia- 
<)reased.  Instead  of  fi7e  different  sjstems  and  tarifl^,  there  would  be 
only  one ;  instead  of  lines  of  custom-houses  along  each  frontier, 
there  would  be  none,  and  the  expenses  of  collecting  the  duties 
would  be  reduced ;  and  instead  of  maintaining  half-a-dosEen  different 
Ooyemments,  there  would  be  only  one.  The  expenses  of  adminis- 
tration would  also  be  reduced,  and  the  result  would  be  productive 
•of  general  benefit  to  all.  Even  as  regarded  Great  Britain,  it  cer- 
tainly would  not  be  considered  an  unimportant  object  to  have  availr- 
able  in  case  of  need  the  sailors  and  fishermen  of  those  countries, 
60,000  of  whom  were  there  employed.  In  ten  or  fifteen  years  the 
present  population  of  3,500,000  would  probably  be  doubled — ^its 
strengtii  united  and  developed — ^and  if  ultimately  it  were  found 
necessary  to  separate,  ihey  might  then  be  both  ready  and  able  to 
stand  alone  and  reast  foreign  aggression.  But  if,  as  he  hoped,  the 
result  were  to  show  that  the  union  of  these  colonies  with  Great 
Britsdn  could  be  maintained  with  increaring  benefit  to  both,  then 
how  much  would  the  strength  of  the  empire  be  increased  by  the 
possession  of  such  a  powerful  dependency  ?  After  some  further 
observations  to  the  same  effect,  Mr.  Gait  concluded  by  saying  that 
All  parties  would  rejoice  at  the  success  of  such  a  policy.  He  then 
sat  down  amidst  applause. 

Mr.  H.  AsHWORTH  said  there  was  a  great  deal  of  misapprehen- 
sion with  regard  to  the  advantages  of  colonies,  and  especially  with 
regard  to  the  tariff  of  duties  imposed  by  the  colonies.  This  part  of 
the  country  had  been  very  restive  lately  under  the  Indian  duties 
of  five  per  cent.,  and  it  was  a  still  more  anomalous  circumstance 
that  Canada  should  impose  much  higher  duties.  We  had  some  50 
colonies  upon  our  hands,  which  appeared  very  different  judged  by 
the  standard  of  Imperial  requirements  to  what  they  did  when 
weighed  in  the  balance-sheet  of  advantages.  Suffering  as  the  people 
did^  we  ought  not  to  confine  ourselves  to  tiie  Impenal  advantages 
of  having  a  dominion  upon  which  the  sun  never  sets.  We  ought  to 
consider  whether  or  not  we  were  in  a  condition  to  allow  the  taxes 
which  were  charged  so  heavily  upon  us  to  be  expended  at  the  rate 
of  some  four  or  five  millions  a  year  in  upholding  colonial  govern- 
ments in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  where  tiie  people  were  much 
better  off  thm  the  people  of  this  country  (hear).  Mr.  Gall  had 
ispoken  of  the  Canadians  as  a  poor  people,  but  previously  he  had 
enlarged  upon  the  progress  of  the  colony  in  wealth  and  popnlatiooy 
remarking  that  while  the  governmental  charge  per  head  in  Oaoada 
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If  as  5«.  2fcl.,*  in  Great  Britun  it  was  21,  8$.  9(2.  (hear,  hear). 
Was  it  likly,  then,  that  we  should  be  prepared  to  sanction  a  farther 
outlaj?  Our  North  American  colonies  were  largely  composed  of 
lands  which  were  waste,  and  which  would  probably  remain  waste 
to  the  end  of  time.  The  climate  was  such  that  litUe  could  be  done 
on  the  surfiEuse  of  the  country  for  siz  months  of  the  year.  The  popu- 
lation was  put  down  at  2,600,000,  which  was  rather  more  than  the 
population  of  Lancashire.  He  had  himself  taken  observation  of  a 
large  portion  of  the  population  of  Lower  Canada,  and  he  could 
assure  them  that  so  &r  from  their  being  at  all  to  be  compared  to 
the  working  people  of  this  country,  they  were  about  the  most  im- 
becile class  of  people  he  had  ever  seen.  They  were  French,  and 
had  subdivided  their  lands  into  mere  strips  and  small  patches,  and 
ihey  had  nothing  to  sell,  and  no  money  wherewith  to  buy.  It  had  been 
the  policy  of  Canada  to  fix  high  duties,  and  their  conyersion  to 
Free  Trade  principles  was  of  recent  date.  A  newspaper  published 
in  that  country  during  the  present  year  exulted  in  the  number  of 
cotton,  woollen,  and  other  manufacturing  establishments  formed  in 
the  colony.  Was  it  wise  of  us  to  sustain  a  policy  which  excluded 
our  commerce  by  high  tariffs  and  exulted  in  the  idea  of  becoming 
our  rival  ?  He  had  no  objections  to  the  Canadians  growing  their 
own  com,  spinning  their  own  cotton,  and  manufacturing  their  own 
wool,  and,  as  soon  as  convenient,  taking  themselves  to  themselves. 
It  was  admitted  that  taxation  could  be  raised  for  Canadian  schools, 
then  why  not  for  the  remission  of  the  tariff  upon  European  manu- 
ikctures?  The  tariff  had  been  reduced  to  15  per  cent.,  but  that 
was  no  great  advantage.  If  lowered  further  the  Canadian  labourers 
would  be  able  to  buy  our  goods  (hear).  When  the  French  treaiy 
was  negotiated,  it  was  put  forward  as  an  unanswerable  argument 
against  a  less  iutv  than  15  per  cent,  that  our  colonies  charged  20 
per  cent,  (hear,  hear).  Mr.  Gait  told  them  that  the  Canadians 
paid  for  their  own  bishops.  (Mr.  Mason — *'  No.*')  The  Duke  of 
Newcastie,  our  Colonial  Secretary,  had  told  a  deputation  the  same. 
He  (Mr.  Ashworth)  had  gone  into  the  subject,  and  had  found  that 
the  payment  was  not  entered  in  the  colonial  but  in  the  miscel- 
laneous estimates. 

Mr.  Galx — ^It  is  a  mistake. 


*  N.  B.— The  Hon.  Mr.  Gait,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Timet  on  the  29th 
Sep.,  corrected  these  6gures.  He  states  that  the  aanaal  charge  in  Great  Britain 
Yor  interest  on  public  debt  was  Ids,  lOld.,  while  in  Canada  it  was  6<.  2ld.  ;  and 
that  the  whole  annoal  expenditure  of  Great  Britain  was  2/  8t.  9d.,  while  in 
Canada  it  was  lit.  10|4.,  and  not  as  erroneonil7  quoted  by  Mr.  Ashworth,  6<. 
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Mr.  AsHWORTfi  ^uld  refer  him  to  the  treastiry  book  corftiiSsang; 
this  sums.  There  was  a  p(nnt  beyond  which  hilman  nfttttre  (soilld 
not  bear  haA'd  dealing,  and  the  tiiiie  had  coiiie  for  plamefr  language 
to  be  nsed  towards  Canada,  lilt.  Ashworth  quoted  the  follbwing 
«B  the  sentiment  of  Canada : — ^^  It  is  th^  cfuty  of  the  preseht  (Jov- 
nrnent  to  affirm  the  right  of  the  Canadian  Le^lature  to  adjnst  the 
taxation  of  the  people  in  the  way  they  deem  best,  even  if  it  should 
happen  to  meet  the  disapproval  of  %he  Imperial  Mbistry."  This 
#80  not  v^ry  becoming  language  from  a  country  Which  was  so 
largely  under  obligation  to  ourselves.  Mr.  Ashworth  concluded  by 
quoting  the  following  observations  by  that  pertinent  writet,  Pro- 
fessor Qoldwin  Smith, — "  We  are  keeping  the  colonies  in  a  perpe- 
tual state  of  political  infancy,  and  preventing  the  gristi^  o^  their 
fraihes  from  being  matured  and  hardened  into  bone.  We  aire  making 
them  extravagantly  democratic.  There  is  but  one  way  to  make  Cans- 
da  impregnable,  and  that  is  to  fence  her  round  with  the  majesty  of 
an  independent  nation"  (applause.) 

Mr.  HuaH  Mason  said  that  no  one  in  this  country  wished  abruptly 
to  snap  the  ties  which  bound  Canada  and  this  country  together ; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  he  believed  that  there  was  growing  feeHng 
in  &vour  of  our  colonies,  and  especially  Canada,  assuming  at  no 
distant  day  the  power,  dignity,  and  responsibility  of  independent 
nations.  If  there  was  any  country  in  the  worid  which  ought  to  do 
with  a  low  amount  of  taxation,  it  was  Canada.  The  Internationtf 
Exhibition  showed  that  Canada  possessed  the  richest  mines  of  dnde- 
veloped  wealth  of  almost  any  country.  Both  the  mother-country 
and  the  colony  had  special  grievances.  Mr.  Gait  said  they  paid 
the  salary  of  their  Govemot-General,  but  they  were  not  allowed  to 
engage  or  dismiss  him ;  the  motherKsountry ,  without  paying  the 
cost,  demanded  the  patronage.  On  the  other  hand,  he  understood 
tiiat  the  salaries  of  a  brace  of  bishops  were  saddled  upon  tiie  mo- 
ther-country. These  were  two  special  grievances.  The  com  of 
Canada  was  admitted  into  England  dutr^  free,  but  duties  were  im- 
posed upon  our  manufactured  goods  which  were  almost  prohibitoty 
(hear).  These  were  not  the  kind  of  relations  that  ought  to  eidst 
between  a  parent  and  a  cluld.  He  thought  the  fear  of  dismemberment 
was  visionary,  for  in  the  case  of  Ireland  the  sale  of  estates  had 
been  the  greatest  blessing  to  that  country.  If  the  honourable 
gentleman^  mission  was  in  the  slightest  degree  to  put  Canadian 
hands  into  the  pockets  of  British  taxpayers,  he  hoped  M^.  Oalt 
would  leave  Manchester  at  all  events  with  an  unmistakeable  im- 
pf  edSion  that  this  was  not  the  time  for  Canada  to  ask  the  LaDoasfaire 
q)erative6  and  millowners  for  a  portion  of  Aeir  taxe^.  (Mr.  Oahn— 
Certainly  not.)     Canada  was  like  a  son  who  wished  to  start  life 
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^fchenfi  t^8.  fft^b^r  Qtopped-  If  Capada  wuitod  a  perfect  s|rtttom  of 
r^oIroiE^,  she  must  gothrou^  the  early  stage  of  mad-mfJong  which, 
we  went  through  in  this  country. '  We  ought  not  to  be  expeot^ 
tQ  ffyjd  any  money  for  Canadia^i  raSways.  He  oordiaUy  endorsed 
the  opmioD  of  Mr.  Ashworth,  and  sincerely  hoped,  for  the  sake  of 
Canada  and  £lngland,  that  ihe  time  was  not  far  distant  when  the 
formeir  M^ould  he  an  independent  nation*  In  a  time  of  peace  it  did 
not  i^atter  what  Goyemment  a  country  had,  because  eyeryhody 
wj|§.4Qun^i|g,  h^t  Canada  perhaps  saw  that  some  day  she  might 
have  diffpulties  to  encounter  from  neighbouring  States^,  aivd  then 
wibat  would  Canada  be  to  ua  ?  He  should  m(>st  decidedly  ob(ject  to 
th^  retention  of  Canada  as  a  battle-field  between  this  ana  any  other 
country  (hear).     If  we,  must  fight,  he  hoped  it  would  be  upon 

'  ibe  sei^- 

Mr.  FEBGUSOfif  hoped  it  would  be  fully  understood  that  Mr. 
Ash  worth's,  opinions  were  not  those  of  the  msgority  of  the  Chamher 
of  Commerce  (hear,  hear).  Both  the  gentlemen  who  had  sp^en 
expressed  merely  their  individual  opinions  (hear,  bear,  from  Mr. 
lijason). 

Mr.  Malcolm  Boss  did  not  go  to  the  full  extent  of  either  Mr. 
Ashworth  or  Mr.  Mason,  On  the  subject  of  the  proposed  railway 
guarantee,  Mr.  Boss  expressed  a  decided  opinion  that  it  was  moat 
impolitic  to  ask  for  such  a  guarantee  while  the  Canadian  Goveimm^t 
were  talking  about  increasing  the  duties  upon  imported  goods.  In 
disproof  of  what  Mr.  Gait  had  said,  Mr.  Ross  quoted  the  following 
from  an  American  paper : — ^'  The  trade  in  home  manufactured 
woollens  has  been  large  and  very  successful.  There  are  now  a  great 
number  of  first-rate  mills  in  the  proyince,  the  productions  of  which 
are  eagerly  sought  for,  and  bear  a  high  character.  The  production  of 
our  manufactured  cloth  is  rapidly  on  the  increase.  We  are  rejoiced 
at  this  favourable  indication,  and  hope  to  see  the  importation  of 
wooden  goods  steadily  decline."  Exactly  the  same  process  was 
going  on  in  Canada  that  led  to  the  erection  of  cotton  mills  in  Bom- 
bay. We  had  not  the  slightest  desire  to  prevent  their  erecting 
mills,  but  it  was  scarcely  fair  to  ask  us  to  contribute  to  the  support 
of  a.  country  that  excluded  our  manufactures  by  a  taxation  of  20 
per  ceut.  Htei  wanted  both  countries  to  go  hand-in-hand  with  kindbr 
feelings,  and  asked  nothing  that  he  was  not  prepai*ed  to  grant.  H!e 
had  no  desire  to  turn  Canada  away  without  a  moment's  notice,  but 
he  wished  the  two  countries  to  act  as  members  of  the  same  fanuly 
(hear).  England  was  prepared  to  do  her  duty,  provided  her  efforts 
were  appreciated  by  the  colonists.  Even  if  Canada  were  dismem,- 
hered,  ne  hoped  that  kindly  feelings  would  still  prevail,  If  we  sent, 
soldiers  to  ^ht  for  the  Ottoman,  how  much  stronger  wa&  the  claim 
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of  Canada  to  our  support?  (hear).  He  hoped  that  this  meeting; 
would  show  that  the  question  of  our  colonies  was  not  altogether  a 
consideration  of  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence. 

The  Mayor  referred  to  the  fact  that  the  high  tariff  in  Canada 
had  been  a  bar  to  the  reduction  of  the  Indian  duties.  When  the 
duties  to  India  were  10  per  cent.,  the  deputation  was  asked,  *^How 
can  you  require  the  Goyemment  to  reduce  the  taxes  upon  cloths 
imported  into  India,  when  in  Canada  thej  are  20  per  cent.,  remem- 
bering that  India  pays  the  cost  of  her  Gk)yemment,  and  Canada  does 
not  by  a  considerable  amount?  The  troops  lately  sent  to  defend 
the  frontier  of  Canada  certainly  cost  a  million  of  money.  How  could 
Canada  expect  England  to  do  that,  when  she  put  a  podtiye  inter- 
dict upon  the  importation  of  our  industry  ?  (hear). 

Mr.  Gait,  in  reply,  said  that  Mr.  Ash  worth,  in.  speaking  of  his 
personal  acquaintance  with  the  French  inhabitants  of  Lower  Canada^ 
had  done,  no  doubt  unintentionally,  the  people  yery  great  injustice. 
He  had  called  them  imbecile.    That  was  a  term  that  was  most 
unjust  to  their  intelligence  and  industry  (hear,  hear).  He  asserted,, 
on  the  contrary,  that  they  had  made  great  progress,  and  that  this 
fact  was  shown  by  statistics.    The  last  census  showed  the  progresa 
made  in  Lower  Canada  during  the  last  ten  years.    In  1852  the 
population  of  Canada  East  was  890,000 ;  in  1861  it  was  1,111,000, 
being  an  increase  of  25  per  cent.    In  1852  the  land  held  by  these 
people  was  8,118,000  acres ;  in  1861  it  had  increased  to  10,223,000, 
being  an  increase  of  27f  per  cent. ;  thus  showing  that  the  propor- 
tion of  land  appropriated  had  increased  more  than  the  increase  of 
population.    The  number  of  acres  under  cultiyation  was  3,605,000 
in  1852 ;  whereas  it  was  4,678,000  in  1861,  being  an  increase  of* 
29}  per  cent.   With  regard  to  production,  that  had  also  increased. 
The  bushels  of  wheat  raised  m  1852  were  3,073,000,  and  in  1861 
2,363,000,  being  a  decrease  of  about  16  per  cent. ;  but  on  this 
point  he  had  to  say  that  it  was  well  known  that  the  farmers  or 
Lower  Canada  had  turned  their  attention  to  the  growth  of  other 
grains.    In  other  grains,  for  example,  the  number  of  bushels  raised 
in  1852  was  12,147,000,  but  in  1861  it  had  increased  to  23,534,000, 
being  an  increase  of  no  less  than  93|  per  cent.,  or  yery  nearly  as 
much  as  was  shown  by  the  whole  British  population  of  Upper 
Canada  (hear).     He  felt  it  his  duty  to  make  these  statements  in 
justice  to  French-Canadians,  and  to  add  tiiat  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  they  had  not  had  the  adyantages  of  the  other  portion  of 
the  Canadian  community,  that  they  had  been  settled  for  a  yery  long 
period  of  time  and  had  not  had  the  adyantages  of  a  fresh  influx  by 
mimigration,  and  that  all  tiieir  adyances  had  proceeded  from  them- 
selyes.  He  contended,  then,  that  as  they  had  been  able  to  introduce 
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improyed  municipal  Bystems,  and  that  as  there  was  a  school  in  every 
parish,  where  every  child  received  a  free  education,  they  were,  or 
oudbt  to  be,  beyond  the  reach  of  any  stigma  (hear).  Mr.  Ashworth 
bad  referred  to  the  cost  of  the  colonies  being  500,0002.  a  year. 
This  referred  to  the  whole  of  our  North  American  possessions.  He 
could  only  repeat  that  the  troops  kept  in  Canada  in  time  of  peace 
were  not  kept  there  for  the  purpose  of  the  colony.  England  kept 
them  there  for  Imperial  purposes;  that  was  an  Imperial  act  m 
connection  with  the  distribution  of  the  Imperial  forces,  and  he 
thought,  too,  that  the  hon.  gentleman  was  mistaken  as  to  the  pro- 
portion of  charge  due  to  Canada.  With  regard  to  the  clergy 
reserves,  the  hon.  gentieman  must  have  been  under  some  misi^ 
prehension.  He  (Mr.  Oalt)  would  not  go  into  the  hiBtoiy  of  this 
question,  but  there  could  not  possibly  be  more  than  two  bishops 
connected  with  this  charge,  and  the  whole  salaries  were  1,0002. 

Sir  annum  each.  As  to  the  correspondence  with  the  Duke  of 
ewcastle  in  reference  to  the  proposed  law  concerning  shipping, 
that  law  was  certainly  not  designed  for  the  purpose  supposed  by 
Mr.  Ashworth.  Great  Britain  had  always  been  desirous  that  the 
coasting  trade  of  America  should  be  thrown  open,  as  hers  was,  and 
Canada  was  also  desirous  of  it,  but  the  Americans  were  not  dis- 
posed to  make  the  concessdon.  The  idea  then  occurred  to  the 
Canadian  Legislature  that  the  imposition  of  a  small  duty  on  vessels 
receiving  a  British  register  would  be  a  fair  charge,  and  might  tend 
to  procure  a  settlement  of  the  question ;  but  the  bill  was  expressly 
reserved  for  the  consideration  of  the  Imperial  GK)vemment,  who,  in 
disapproving  of  it,  might  have  spared  Canada  an  unmerited  lectuie. 
As  to  the  Sheffield  memorial,  that  involved  the  principle  of  self* 
taxation,  for  which  the  Canadians  had  always  contended  and  which 
they  would  uphold.  Mr.  Ross  and  Mr.  Mason  had  referred  to  some 
posfflble  mission  which  he  (Mr.  Gait)  might  have  to  this  country 
m  reference  to  a  guarantee  for  colonial  works.  He  could  only  assu:  e 
the  chair  that  his  mission  was  purely  private.  He  was  glad  to  have 
had  the  opportunity  of  visiting  Manchester,  but  he  neither  pro- 
fessed, nor  did  he  in  fact  hold,  any  official  connection  in  reference 
to  this  visit.  He  had  come  only  to  afford  an  opportunity  of  making 
some  explanations.  Certainly  he  had  no  mission  to  tiie  Imperial 
Government  about  railways  or  anything  else.  He  should  be  satisfied 
if  any  good  resulted  from  the  removal  of  the  mistake  or  misappre- 
hension that,  wliilst  some  gentlemen  were  in  England  seeldng  a 
guarantee  to  some  public  works,  the  Canadian  Government  were  at 
that  time  discussing  the  question  of  increasing  the  import  duties.  He 
eoold  assure  the  chamber,  as  a  fact,  that  during  the  last  four  years, 
since  the  tariff  of  1859,  there  had  been  not  only  no  such  discussion^ 
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bat  no  snoh  intention  (Hear^  bear).     On  the  contraPfS  the  U^ 
GoYBinmeiit,  as  iibready  statodi  took  tbe  fivsi  opporimuty^of  pvepowog, 
&  reduotiiojx  of  tb^  import  datie^  (hear^  be%r).   With  regard  W  the 
proposed  gaaraatee  to  the  lateraationial  Railway  froo^  HaUfaa^  mi, 
NoTa.SoQtia  to  Caoada^  he  was  strongly  in  favour  of  that  railw4iy^ 
betieving  tb»t  it  would  b.9  9i  great  advauta^  to  !(mperia)  aa  well  aia 
cohoial  interests.  Bat  thft  proposal  of  the  Buke  of  Newcastle  wa^. 
that  thd  coloniea  themaelves  should  pay  the  whole  cost  His  Gr^e 
certainly  proposed  that  the  givtraiitee  of  the  Imperial  Qovecnmeni. 
should  be  giyen  to  a  certain  ana^omit  of  Ui^  coat,  but.  the  cokmi^ 
themselves,  were  expeoted  to  pay  the  intopeat  upon  the.  whole  coat. 
As^  to  Gvmda,  he  laight  h^re  mention  that  ttie  Imperial  Gov^ni- 
ment  gave  a  guarantee  of  1,500,0002.  sterling  for  Canada  sixteen 
or  seventeen  y^ars  ago^^for  the  purpose  of  enabling  her  to  complete 
her  canals.    From  that  day  to  this  there  has  never  been  si^qkence 
advanced  or  paid  by  the  Imperial  Exche<{|aer.    The  whole  amount 
ha  1  been  raised  by  Canada  three  years  agf ,  and  it  wa^  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  British  Govemii^eiabt,  to;  be  paid  as  the  bonda  fell  due* 
This  waa  the  way  Canada  met  h^  obUg^ons;  and  if  it  waa  the 
interest  of  Canada  to  un^dertake  furd^er  responaUnlitieS)  they  would 
be  met  in  an  equallv  honourable  and  strdghtforward  way.  Canada,, 
however,  thought  that  her  interests  mi^t  have  been  better  pro- 
tected in  the  matter  of  the  subsidies  to  the  ocean  steamers.  Upwards, 
of  180,0002.  a  year  was  paid  to  the  Cunard  line.  The  effect  was  to. 
reduce  the  cost  of  goods  sent  by  that  route  to  that  extent,  thna 
taking  Canadian  trade  away  and  enabling  the  Americana  to  build 
their  nulways  and  improve  th^ir  communications.   The  necessity  of 
having  direct  communioation  between  the  St.  Li^wrence  and  J&g- 
land  compelled  Canada  to  pay  80,0002.  a  year  for  the  purpose  of 
maintaining  her  iaoorcourse  with  this  country,  when  she  need  not 
have  paid  anything  if  Canadian  interests  had  been  properly  con- 
aolted  at  home.     Und^  these  circumstances,  he  hoped  gentlemen 
would  believe  that  he  had  visited  Manchester  from  a  sincere  desire 
to  remove  misapprehensions  as  to  the  feeling  and  the  policy  of 
Canada ;  and  though  he  wa^  sorry  at  the  tone  of  Mr.  A^worth's 
remarks,  he  must  sa^  that  it  was  much  better  that  Mr.  Ashworth 
should  have  made  his  statements  there  where  he  (Mr.  Gait)  had 
an  opportunity  in  his  presence  of  answering  them,  than  that  they 
should  have  been  made  where  they  could  not  be  answered  (hear)* 
What  was  wanted  was  frank  and  free  discussion,  and,  with  mr. 
Boas,  he  believed  the  result  would  be  the  renu)val  of  those  differ^ 
ences  which  were  often  so  injurious  to  harmony  (hear).    All  he 
would  add  wa^r— I^t  the  experiment  of  self-0>vemment  in  Gaaada^ 
be  worked  otat  to  its  legitimate  conclusion*    If  that  condusian 
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that  it  would'  be  better  to  separate,  so  be  it ;  they  oould<  then, 
separate- without  any  danger  ot  heart-burnings  or  animosity.  But, 
jf  the  conclusion  favoured  those  who  believed  in  the  importance  o£ 
colbmes  to  the  empire,  then  they  could  go  on  with  the  certainty  o£» 
tile  stk^ngtb  and  prosperity  of  the  empire  being  increased  and  not 
dtmiitiriied  by  the  connection  (cheers). 

^  A  vote  of  thanks  to  Ae  Mayor  brought  the  proceedings  to  a. 
cToee. 


ADDBJESS   OF  IJ£lIT.-GOL.  BUCHANAN,   KJ*..   ON    OIVINe  UF   THS  COK' 
IIAND  OF  THE  THIRTEENTH  BATTALION  VOLONTEEB  MILrriA. 

Hamilton,  20th  November,  1868. 

Officers,  NanrCommi39toned  Officers j  and  Men  of  the  ISih  Batkk'- 
lion  Volunteer  Militia :  * 

Deeply  impressed  as  I  am  with  the  conviction  that  no  man  is  a 
^hinteer  soldier,  worthy  of  the  name,  who  allows  his  own  private 
feelings  to  interfere  with  devotion  to  his  country's  service,  I  shall 
not  risk  the  general  harmony  by  taking  any  part  in  the  Public  Meet- 
isig  of  Officers,  which,  as  Lieutenant  Colonel  commanding^  I  have 
oiuiled  for  this  evening  on  the  subject  of  my  successor,  and  I  feel  it 
now  to  be  my  duty  to  do  away  with  any  idea  that  may  exist  that  I 
have  any  intention  to  withdraw  my  resignation.  I  am",  therefore,. 
If  think,  entitied  to  call  upon  all  others,  whether  officers  or  men,  to 
Ml  in  getting  quit  of  any  awkwardness  in  the  position  of  the  mem- 
bers of  our  Batikalion  towards  each  other.  There  is  no  necessity. 
ibr  any  sueh  if  the  simple  principle  is  strictly  adhered  to,  that  the 
laterests  of  the  ^service,  generally,  and  more  immediately  of  the 
Chmpaniee  composing  the  Battalion^  must  overshadow  aS  personal 
oll}eets  or  predilections,  as  well  as  all  personal  oppositions  or  anti^ 
ies. 

HT  ADDBfiSS  WHBN  I  FIBST  BB8IGNED: 

I  reproduce  this  to  save  recapitulation*  I  had  at  that  time  seen 
eteariy  that  a  battalion  composed  of  independent  volunteer  comr 

%AIUr'«  portion  of  ibis  address  wm  thrown  off;  Mr.  Buchanan  saw  it  wa« 
aiicessarjr,  for  the  safety  of  the  Battalion,  to  af(ree  that  bis  rpsigoation  he  noi* 
dieantime  acted  on.  And  this  pamphlet  is  published,  not  Ibr  the.  purpose  oft 
^ke  locftl  dispute,  hot  as  evidence  on  the  great  Public  Question  of  ProTinoial 
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panieB  is  even  more  a  contradiction  in  reaUtjf  than  in  tenne ;  and 
even'  had  I  not  supposed  that  there  had  been  a  vioktion  of  one 
of  the  conditions,  on  which  I  took  command  of  the  battalion,  I 
would  have  felt  it  mj  duty  to  resign  on  the  ground  to  which  I  at- 
tributed my  resignation  when  talking  of  it  to  Lord  Lyons,  who  waa 
here  about  the  time :  ^^  I  have  (said  I)  resigned  my  commission  as 
lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  volunteer  re^ment  here,  as  a  protest 
against  the  farce  of  the  Government's  attempting  to  make  a  few 
drill  associations  (for  volunteer  battalions  amount  to  no  more)  the 
miun  force  relied  on  to  defend  the  Province ;  truth  compels  me  to 
say  this,  although  no  one  values  or  admires  the  volunteers  as  indi- 
viduals or  companies,  more  than  I  do.'' 

THE  PRESENT  ENTANGLEMENT  WHICH  THREATENS  THE  VERY  EXISTENCK 

OF  VOLUNTEERING  IN  HAMILTON. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  my  preamble,  I  talk  of  ^^  the  interests^ 
of  flie  service  generally,  and  more  immediately  of  the  companiea 
compofflng  the  Battalion,"  in  the  spirit  of  my  address  last  August 
And  in  the  same  spirit,  my  advice  to  you  at  present  is,  not  to  quar- 
rel about  battalion  matters.  They  are  not  worth  quarreling  aboai,. 
under  the  volunteer  system,  of  which  the  prosperity  of  the  oom- 
pany  is  the  Itfe^s  blood. 

My  advice  to  you  is  to  remember  that  vou  owe  your  primary 
allegiance  to  your  respective  companies,  and  that  your  interest  in 
them  and  in  me  cause  of  volunteering  should  prevent  your  allow- 
ing mere  battalion  matters  to  cause  disturbance  among  you.    Ask 
yourselves — ^why  should  the  shadow  take  the  place  of  the  substance 
m  our  minds?  Why  should  volunteering  be  endangered  for  ihe 
sake  of  the  bavlle,  Battalion  Organization,  especially  since  Battar 
Hon  Drill  can  be  learned  as  well,  or  perhaps  better,  from  a  profes- 
nonal  Field  Officer.   •  Had  my  advice  been  asked,  it  would  have 
been  ^ve^  in  the  terms  of  the  explanation  made  by  me  in  Parlia- 
ment.   The  view  I  expressed  was,  that  until  necesmty  calls  for  ik^ 
there  should  be  no  more  than  one  Field  Officer  to  each  Volunteer 
Battalion,  thus  leaving  room  for  two  men  of  the  greatest  experience 
and  fitness  when  the  day  of  danger  arrives,  and  thus  also  ^ving 
^e  Oeiptains  of  Companies  the  opportunity  of  practice  by  rotation  as 
field  officers,  which  rank,  I  think  uey  should  fill  in  the  Active  Militia 
of  the  Province.    The  Battalion  Drill  of  Volunteers  should  be  by 
ttie  Brigade  Major ;  or,  if  it  is  seen  to  suit  the  circumstances  better^ 
by  a  permanent  Adjutant,  with  the  rank  of  Major.    In  the  case^ 
tor  instance,  of  our  Battalion,  if  the  Senior  Major  were  allowed! 
to  retire  with  the  rank  of  Lieutenant-Colonel,  (as  other  Migoc»* 
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litsffd  been)  to  whieh  tds  long  service  entitleB  him,  we  would  have 
remaining  the  Junior  Major  in  the  double  office  of  Major  and  Adju- 
tant. And  I  see  no  necessity  for  anj  other  appointment  at  pre- 
sent,  even  although  mj  resignation  were  acoeptea. 

I  have  only  again  to  repeat  my  advice  to  avoid  any  quarrel  about 
Battalion  matters.  They  are  non-essential  to  the  prosperity  of 
volunteering.'  The  company  can  exist  and  flourish  wimout  the 
battalion,  but  the  battalion  cannot  exist  without  the  company,  and 
without  its  being  in  a  flourishing  condition ;  so  that  no  intelligent 
Officer  in  command  of  a  battalion  can  isSL  to  see  that  it  is  his  first 
duty,  as  the  highest  interest  of  his  battalion,  to  promote  the  popu- 
larity of  the  Captain  among  his  Company  by  whatever  advice  he 
^ves  to  either.  The  company  and  the  Captain,  who  has  had  the 
merit  of  raising  and  drilling  it,  are  convertible  terms ;  and  as  a 
Subaltern,  non-commissioned  officer,  and  private,  I  myself  always- 
acted  upon  the  principle  (believing  there  is  no  other  practical  pnn- 
ciple)  of  cordially  supporting  mv  Captain,  if  I  conscientiously  could. 
If  I  could  not,  I  woidd  quietly  have  retired  from  tiie  company.  It 
will  be  seen  how  great  a  responsibility  this  throws  upon  the  Cap- 
tain, of  avoiding  any  act  in  wMch  he  cannot  carry  the  Subalterns 
and  other  members  of  his  company  along  with  him.  My  absence- 
from  Ihe  meeting  of  Officers  to-night,  will  show  you  that  I  am  tak- 
ing the  advice  I  am  giving  you ;  and  if  I  now  go  on  to  show  you  that 
no  one  has  had  so  good  a  right  to  complain  as  I  have  had,  I  trust 
yon  will  not  attribute  this  to  any  selfish  object,  but  to  my  being 
anxious  to  expose  the  utter  impracticability  of  proper  discipline  in 
a  volunteer  Battalion,  while  at  the  same  time  I  continue  to  set  a 
proper  example  of  forbearance,  in  which  direction  I  have  hithwto 
gone  so  far  as  to  put  my  own  feelings  entirely  to  one  side. 

PRACTICAL  PBOOF  THAT  THE  BATTALION  ORGANIZATION  OF  VOLUNTEERS^ 
ENDANGERS  THE  GREAT  ESSENTIAL  INTEREST  OF  THE  SERVICE-THE. 

COMPANY  ORGANISSATION. 

Thirly  years  ago  I  myself  was  satisfied  that  the  natural  troublea 
of  the  company  are  all  that  volunteering  can  stagger  under ;  and 
I  now  proceed  to  give  the  best  practical  proof,  from  the  experience 
gf  a  Volunteer  Battalion  in  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  and 
composed  of  companies  equal  to  any  in  the  Province,  that  the  Bat- 
talion organization  of  volunteers  endangers  the  great  essential  inte- 
rest of  the  service — ^the  compaav  organization.  The  following  was 
the  stringent  arrangement  which  I  felt  it  my  duly  to  make  when  I 
undertook  the  command  of  the  Batt&lion ;  and  it  will  be  seen  that 
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CdMoiioiiB,  faa^e  been  the  great  causes  :of  tke  evils  of  ovr  BattaUiMrt 

HaioltoK)  17th  December,  1862. 
lb  LieiaenantnOolond  BooJoer^ 

Commandant  of  Active  Force^  Hamilton. 

I  hereby  authoiriae  jon  to  submit  mj  name  to  the  Goyemmen^ 
aa  lieutenaui-Colonel  of  the  Volunteer  Regiment  of.  Light  laEutf 
try,  now  being  organized  in  Hamilton.  The  memorandum  on  otfaar. 
flide  embodies  my  views,  and  which  I  understand  you  to  ha^a. 
ezplabed  to  the  otiier  Officers  whose  names  you  submit  (for  miyo»). 
B  may  be  well  to  explain  that  I  held  a  commission  as  lieutenant 
of  the  Incorporated  paid  Militia,  the  Queen's  Rangers,  in  1837, — 
was  two  months  on  the  Niagara  frontier  at  that  time — and  that  L. 
liold  the  thanks  of  that  regiment  on  retiring* 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir,  yours  respeetfiilly, 

Isaac  Buohakah. 

memobakduh. 

17th  December,  1862. 

1.  While  admitting  that  all  personal  considerations  should  give? 
bUu^c  to  secure  the  most  eflScient  defence  for  the  countiT  and  oitjSit 
lam  impressed  with  the  strongest  conviction  that  the  Ideuteiiani) 
Colonel  of  the  Hanulton  Volunteer  Regiment  (especially  ae  SdmU^- 
ton  i»  the  hey  to  the  Upper  Province)  should  be  a  military  mancT 
as  much  experience  as  possible. 

2.  For  ttie  attcunment  of  the  foregoing  object,  my  giving  ther 
thing  a  trial  would  do  harm,  unless  it  was  understood  that,  in  case* 
of  my  leaving,  the  step  should  not  be  expected  in  the  Regiment. 

8.  I  could  only  entertain  the  responsibility  bv  my  having  the 
iqppointment  of  a  Military  Adjutant  to  be  paid  by  the  Regiment, 
tmess' we  can  get  Government  to  do  so,  as  this  is  done  in  Englsnd. 

4.  I  also  feel  that  the  senior  Msiy'or  should  be  a  military  man — 
but  in  our  circumstances,  this  seems  impossible. 

(Signed,) 

A.  B;,  Commandants, 
J.  A>  3-.,  Captain^  tohoee  namo tMw^ 
tooe  mtbmiUedae^Mqfoi^ 
3.  B.  0*R,  mute. 

And'  on  the  back  there  is  the  folloinng  in  Colonel  BooKer*fe 
Iffiting:— 

^  Assented  to  and  initialed.  A.  Bl 

-^17tfi  December,  1862."^ 


This  plain  undexstaodiz^  wna  Tiolatetd  almost  .&am  iberfiffs^y.Igr 
^the  practical  refusal  of  the  OflScers  to  avail: of  the  services  of  iibe 
4i)Qilitarj  Adjutant  (than  whom  there  is  not  a  more  e^pweneed  DjqU 
/^  .Mufiketnr-Instructor  in  Canada),  whom  I  paid  out  of  ix^  oipi 
j)ocket ;  ana  it  was  the  same  thing,  grown  so  ij]lolerahIe  that  it  psa^ 
ttically  amounted  to  a  disobedience  of  my  orders  though  I  appftvse4 
,not  to  see  it,  which  in  August  led  me  to  feel. that  the  time  had.acrivai 
.when  I  had  the  alternative  either  to  resign,  or  to  inaugurate  a 
jBystem  ofpunishment,  which  would  have  been  &tal  to  the  voluntMr 
jsystem.  if,  to  some  extent,  my  conditions  were  not  folly  known  Ixv 
isome  previouslv  to  my  speech  at  the  opening  of  the  Dnll  Gronna,, 
ihis  could  not  be  pleaded  subsequently.  Of  course  in  my  ariangi' 
ment,  at  the  beginning,  I  had  no  personal  object  in  view,  and;uo 
jreference  to  the  particular  case  of  this  battahon.  My  object  was 
.to.  guard  against  tKe  general  (almost  universal)  evil  of  the  9€Lcrifi» 
j>f  the  drill  qf  the  voltmteerSj  to  the  very  cre<^table  dedre  of  their 
Officers  to  .educate  themselves  hj  practice;  and  I  rejoice  to  be  able 
to  admit,  that  the  evil  has  been  less  with  us  than  I  ever  saw  it  before^ 
ihis  being  no  doubt  in  the  proportion  that  the  zeal  and  assiduity  of 
;0fficer8  were  ereater. 

The  next  yiten  of  the  agreement  with  me  involved,  I  sm  aort^ 
*to  say,  the  entire  apparently  disrespectful  ignoring  of  me,  and  di^ 
idlowance  of  the  Battalion  having  been  under  the  least  obligation 
«to  me.  In  my  particular  case,  I  cannot  believe  that  any  poaitive- 
iUsrespect  was  intended,  and  I  only  view  it  as  an  extraordmaty  con- 
jBrmation  of  the  views  which  I  expressed  in  my  address  of  lOtb 
Aug.  ^  as  follows :  ^^  As  an  individual,  I  sympathize  with,  and  I  majr 
say,  less  or  more,  approve  of  the  things  which  it  were  subversive- 
«of  all  my  self-respect  as  well  as  mv  authority  to  overlook  as  Colonel 
S>t  the  Battalion  even  if  thb  would  not  be  a  violation  of  my  duty  in 
ihat  capacity.  I  now  perfectly  understand  that  the  allegiance  of 
independent  companies  or  unpaid  volunteers  can  only  be  to  the 
Captain  and  officers  of  their  particular  company ;  and  I  prefer 
jyutting  my  resignation  rather  on  occurrences  whicn  were  inevitable 
mider  the  system^  than  which  are  peculiar  to  the  13th  Battalion, 
ihus  parting  with  you  on  such  good  terms  that  hereafter  there  may 
be  nothing  to  prevent  us  co-operating  together  towards  the  great 
vobject  which  we  have  in  common."  And,  far  from  wishing  to 
aggravate  the  usurpation  of  the  officers  commanding  companies, 
«[  was  most  anxious  that  it  should  have  turned  out  that  all  officers 
3)ut  myself  had  been  consulted,  and  that  the  views  of  the  men  had 
Jbeeft  indirectly  got  at,  seeing  that  each  of  the  latter  had  it  in  his 

Kwer  to  leave  i£e  Battalion  if  a  Colonel  was  forced  on  it,  in  whose 
uda  he  would  not  consider  hb  life  so  safe  as  in  other  hands.    1 
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Iliad  fondly  hoped  to  have  remamed  an  honorary  member  of  tiie 
Officer's  Clab,  which  I  had  established,  and  whose  first  mess  dinner 
was  at  my  house  on  the  Monntain,  and  to  have  had  a  voice,  if  not 
a  vote,  in  all  appointments  for  years  to  come,  as  a  fnend  above  a!ll 
motives  except  me  interests  of  the  Battalion.  I  thought  that  this 
(especially  so  long  as  I  represent  Hamilton  in  Parliament)  might 
have  been  of  nse  to  the  service  as  well  as  to  the  Battalion,  while  it 
would  have  given  me  the  desired  excuse  of  continuing  to  share  its 
pecuniary  sacrifices,  which  are  so  much  greater  than  many  of  the 
officers  and  men  can  affi)rd.  Tou  will  observe  that  I  go  into  these 
particulars  with  the  public  view  of  showing  the  danger  there  would 
be  of  trusting  too  much  to  volunteer  battalion  organization,  even 
with  the  best  companies  and  in  the  most  favourable  circumstances. 

But  that  I  think  it  best  for  the  interest  of  the  service  and  of  the 
l>attaIion  that  I  should  interfere  as  little  as  possible,  I  could  go  into 
many  more  details.  I  shaU,  however,  content  myself  with  the 
shortest  recital  of  the  facts  which  will  make  the  case  and  state  of 
things  clear  to  the  battalion.  These  are  as  follows :  Nevertheless 
all  t£e  circumstances  already  explained  and  while  I  am  still  acting 
as  LietUenant- Colonel  commanding  (from  its  being  the  desire  of  the 
Government  not  to  accept  my  resignation)  the  officers  commanding 
the  eight  companies  (one  of  whom  had  transmitted  his  own  reagmh 
'tion  to  me  two  months  ago  and  had  ceased  to  drill)  presented  ft 
requisition  to  another  civilian  to  take  my  place,  without  in  the  least 
hinting  the  thing  to  me  or  to  the  Battalion,  or  even  consulting  the 
other  officers,  as  I  eventually  found  out.  I  had  thus  no  opportunity 
to  remind  them  of  the  condition  I  had  made,  when.  I  agreed  to  take 
the  position  duritig  the  period  of  preliminary  business  and  expense, 
that  my  successor  should  be  a  military  man.  I  certainly  could  no4 
be  supposed  to  have  been  capable  of  putting  so  great  an  insult  on 
the  battalion,  as  to  have,  by  special  agreement,  stipulated  that  the 
promotion  should  pass  the  battalion,  otherwise  tiian  in  favour  of  ft 
professional  soldier. 

It  was  to  me  a  matter  of  deepest  anxiety  to  know  what  to  do  im 
the  extraordinary  circumstances,  t/h  desire  to  see  peace  and 
tmanimity  prevail  if  possible  in  the  iSattalion  alone  dictated  my 
course.  I  took  the  ground  that  if  the  subalterns  had  been  con- 
tiulted  (which  I  took  for  granted)  it  would  be  for  the  interest  of 
the  Battalion  that  I  should  set  the  example  to  the  Majors  of  unani- 
'mity.  Quite  apart  from  the  question  of  whether  the  name  proposed 
or  to  be  laid  before  His  Excellency  the  Commander-in-Chief,  was 
the  best  or  not,  if  his  nomination  was  unanimous  it  mi^t  h€  the 
best  state  of  things  practicable  in  the  circumstances,  although  I 
hzd  a  right  to  complain  of  the  violation  of  the  agreement  with  me. 
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When  therefore,  the  Brieade-Major  had  shown  me  the  requisition, 
-and  I  had  duly  consadered  all  the  circumstances,  I  wrote  two  notes, 
one  to  the  gentleman  to  whom  the  requisition  had  been  made  and 
Oie  other  to  our  Senior  Major.  The  former  of  these  was  in  the 
following  words : 

"  Hamilton,  10th  November,  1868, 

Tuesday  Evening. 

^'  Mt  dbar  Snt, — ^Tou  wiO  receive  a  requisition  from  Officers  of 
the  13th  Battalion,  that  your  name  may  be  put  before  the  Gk>vem- 
ment  as  my  successor  as  Lieutenant-Colonel  thereof,  and  I  have  the 
.greatest  pleasure  in  ezpressmg  my  hope  that  you  inU  accede  to  it. 
^^  I  need  scarcely  say  that  my  interest  in  the  Battalion  will  continue, 
and  that  I  shall  be  happy  to  co-operate  towards  its  success  so  far  as 
an  outsider  can." 

The  latter  note  was  of  the  same  date,  and  in  the  following  words : 

^<  Mt  dear  Sib, — Though  your  notice  to-day,  was  the  first  I  had 
of  the  requisition  to  *****  I  heard  of  it  otherwise 
this  afternoon,  and  having  taken  the  whole  position  and  circum- 
etances  of  the  battalion  into  my  most  serious  consideration,  I  have 
felt  it  my  duty  to  write  to  him  as  per  copy  within,  which  please  show 
to  Major  O'ReiUy.  As  I  feel  it  will  be  the  best  for  the  interest  of 
yourselves,  as  well  as  of  the  battalion,  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  tiuU 
you  and  Major  O'ReiUy  take  the  same  course." 

These  notes  were  delivered  on  the  11th  instant,  but  not  being  in 
town  that  day  (it  being  the  public  Thanks^ving  Day),  I  heard  no 
more  of  the  matter  till  the  12th.  And  what  I  heaord  will  be  best 
explained,  by  my  gjiving  a  note  which  I  wrote  to  the  gentieman  to 
whom  the  requisition  had  been  presented. 

"  Mountain,  12th  November,  1863, 
Thursday  Evening. 

^'  Mt  dear  Sir, — I  received  your  note,  and  would  have  written  a 
line  to  you  before  leaving  town,  but  that  (this  being  the  English 
steamer  s  day)  I  was  engrossed  to  the  last  moment. 

^^  In  respect  to  tiie  Battalion,  further  circumstances  have  come  to 
my  knowledge  which  make  me  advise  you  not  to  act  in  the  matter 
iaA  you  make  sure  that  a  majority  of  the  officers  wish  jou  to  do  so 
7— as  otherwise  you  might  not  be  able  to  keep  the  Battahon  together. 

^*  I  took  the  course  I  did  of  writing  to  you  and  also  to  the  majors 
(as  per  copy  of  my  letter  which  I  now  enclose)  hoping  to  set  the 
example  of  unanimity  and  thus  to  redeem  the  grave  error  which 
the  Captuns  had  committed,  through  ignorance  I  am  willing  to 
"rappose. 
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**  Y6vL  are  of  course  aware,  from  the  Brigade-Major  ha^ag  at  tk^ 
veqnest  of  tiie  Captains  presented  it  to  you  before  I  had  seen  il^ 
tfiiat  I  had  cause  of  the  deepest  offence,  had  I  chosen  to  suppose  tkt 
HTaptains  capable  of  intending  disrespect  to  me. 

^*  In  the  circumstances,  however,  my  interest  in  the  BattaUon  \A 
me  to  take  the  course  whach  I  thought  most  likely  to  prevent  other 
Officers  taking  offence. 

'^  I  hoped  tiliat  the  Majors  would  follow  my  example,  and  I  thought 
«it  likely  that  the  Lieutenants  had  be^i  consulted,  although  my  son 
.(an  Ensign)  had  never  heard  of  the  proposed  requintion. 

^'  I  have  now  reason  to  suppose  that  all  the  other  officers  have  taken 
offence  at  the  Captains,  aiMl  I  think  itdae  to  you  that  you  kmar 
ibis,  so  that  you  may  act  cautiously." 


Having  received,  from  the  gentleman  referred  to,  a  note  staling 
iiiat  his  letter  allowing  his  name  to  be  submitted  to  His  Excellency 
Hhe  C<Hnmander4n-Chief,  had  already  been  sent  to  Quebec,  I  address 
*^e  firflowing  note  to  him : 

"  Hamilton,  16th  Ifov.,  1863. 

''  Mt  dbab  Sib,— I  find  that  thirteen  offioero  of  the  13&  Battidkii 
>have  sent  a  protest  to  the  (jovemment  against  any  iq>pomtmAt^if 
^y  successor  until  they,  and  four  others  who  were  not  oonsulled^ 
should  have  an  opportunity  of  expressing  their  opinions. 

^^  I  have,  therefore,  felt  it  my  duty  to  (»11  a  speeud  public  meeting 
'Q{  the  officers  for  Friday — three  days'  notice  being  required.  M^ 
^object  is  to  get  greater  unanimity  established,  as  without  this  <tlie 
Battalion  would  cease  to  exist. 

^^  I  have  also  felt  it  my  duty  to  convey,  both  by  telegraph  and  nail^ 
this  information  to  Government,  and  to  advise  that  time  be  ^ven 
to  get  comparative  unanimiiy,  as  this  would  be  the  only  chance  of 
tibie  Battalion  being  kept  together." 

My  telegram  to  Qovemment  was  as  follows : 

«  Hamilton,  16th  November,  1868. 

"  To  LiBUTBNANT-COLONBL  PoWELL, 

Deptdf^Acyuta/nt  Q-eneral^  Quebec, 

**  Don't  appoint  my  successor  till  greater  unanimity  is  attained, 
otherwise  the  battalion  will  be  broken  up.  I  am  astonished  to  find 
that  two-thirds  of  the  Officers  had  never  been  consult^.  I  myself 
was  never  consulted.  I,  however,  overlooked  this;  and,  in  order 
'to^et  an  example  of  unanimity,  I  wrote  to  the  gentieman  to  whour 


^  nreqiantioii  WM  made,  that  I  w<Mild  be  glad  if  he  aBowed  bis 
^i^Btfime  to  be  mlauttod.  My  example,  however,  did  not  indace  any 
««iher  Officer,  who  bad  not  been  oonaulted,  to  oome  in ;  and  thirteen 

X)fficei»  haye  sent  you  a  protest  against  any  appointment,  until  tkei^o 
-»  a  general  i^oneultatiim  of  Officers.   I  have  seen  it  my  duty  to^nill 

A  q>eeial  geneitJ  meeting  for  Fnday.    Gliree  days'  notiee  were 

required.    Xhe  only  safe  course  of  the  GovenuoMiit  is  not  to  make 

4my  ^^pointmeat  meantime. 

"Isaac  Buchahait." 

The  f<^wing  was  Ihe  reply : 

''  Quebec,  17th  November,  1863. 

"  To  LnniTBKANT-CoLOiBmL  Buchanan, 

MamUUm, 

^*  Telegram  received.  Appointment  will  not  be  made  at  present. 


"  Walksb  Powell. 
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THE  GIVBRAJL  QUESTION  OF  THE  DEFENCE  OF  THE  PROVINGE. 

I  avail  of  this,  as  of  every  proper  occasion,  to  refer  to  the  vital 

question  of  the  proper  defence  of  the  Province.  Hamilton  is  proud 

in  remembering  how  much  its  former  Member,  the  lato  Sir  Allan 

'McNab,  did  in  the  militia  organization ;  and  through  the  pre-emin«at 

energy  of  this  city,  we  shall,  I  have  no  doubt,  be  aUe  to  exert  the 

most  salutary  influence  on  tiie  well-considered  system  of  defence 

which  tiie  Province  looks  to  Parliament  to  mature.     Indeed  there 

18  no  doubt  that  the  strong  views  expressed  by  me,  of  the  absolute 

necessity  of  such  a  Militia  beins  established  as  would  be  the  main 

arm  of  the  Provinces'  defence,  did  much  to  get  Government  to  alter 

ijks  views  of  last  year,  and  to  declare  for  this  principle ;  and  I  hanre 

only  to  hope  that  my  other  strongly-expressed  conviction  (thait  the 

escpenae  of  the  militia  is  one  which  should  be  raised  by  a  direettaspj 

'Ond  should  not  depend  on  the  State  for  the  time  being  of  the  Pro- 

frincial  exchequer) ,  may  equally  prevail.  But  rather  wan  make  any 

lengthy  remarks  here  on  this  vitel  matter,  I  prefer  referring  you  to 

my  speech  in  Parliament,  on  the  11th  September  last,  which  i  AaU 

.append  to  this.     You  will  observe  that  it  is  an  organization  as  a 

QBBAT  HILITIA  FORCE,  that  I  think  volunteers  should  be  sent  to  the 

'^firantier.  I  think  that  there  should  be  a  principle  adopted  by  which 

jthere  would,  in  one  month  in  each  yeoTj  (for  tibie  wbde  thirty  days 

if  the  Province  can  afford  this)  and  always  during  wa/ty  be  a  ftsnoa 

.of  the  volunteers  iadividually  into  the  mmtia. 
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The  militia  and  Hie  country  should  be  conyertible  terms.  'Etwj 
man  in  the  country,  old  and  young,  should  feel  himself  a  milhia 
man ;  and  be  the  more  ready  to  pay  money  towards  the  Province't 
<iefence,  the  less  he  is  able  to  ^ve  Dodily  assistance.  There  are  (m 
the  Militia  Bolls  about  360,000  names :  say  tiiat  we  deduct  a  third 
who  could  plead  disability  for  active  service,  unless  in  time  of  actual 
war,  and  we  assume  240,000  men  as  our  sedentary  militia — a  num- 
ber every  year  increasing.  It  would  require  a  fourui  of  this  number, 
or  60,000  men,  to  be  drilled  each  year  for  a  month,  or  for  so  many 
days  less  as  the  want  of  funds  made  necessary.  The  turning  out, 
for  the  time  specified,  of  this  active  force  would  be  eompuUorv^ 
unless  the  required  number  should  volunteer,  which  no  doubt  would 
be  the  case,  if  all  is  done  by  Parliament  for  these  defenders  of  the 
Province  that  ought  to  be  done.  Indeed  much  more  than  afot/^rth 
could  be  got  to  volunteer  for  a  month's  driU  with  pay  at  half  a  dollar 
a  day ;  but  the  preference  of  volunteering  into  the  Active  Militia 
^which  would  be  a  thing  so  much  valued  as  to  make  young  men 
volunteer  as  the  means  of  attaining  it)  should  be  given  to  the 
volunteer  companies,  in  consideration  of  their  remaining  embodied 
during  the  whole  year.  I  think  also  that  the  Officers  of  the  volun- 
teer companies  who  volunteer  into  the  Active  Militia,  should  be 
entitled  to  a  step  higher  rank  in  the  militia  service,  than  that  whick 
they  hold  in  the  volunteer  service.  I  have  only  to  repeat  that  it  is 
as  militiamen,  not  as  members  of  volunteer  companies,  that  I  feel 
you  should  be  called  upon  for  active  service  ;  my  strong  views  on 
this  point  having  been  expressed  in  the  following  words,  m  which  I 
<;losed  my  explanation  in  Parliament : 

^^  He  (Mr.  Buchanan),  in  conclusion,  desired  to  guard  himself 
against  future,  as  there  have  been  former,  base  attempts  to  repre* 
sent  him  as  not  appreciating  the  Volunteer  force.  He  was  himself 
a  Volunteer  in  1837,  and  in  1862 — ^his  son  now  carries  the  colours 
of  the  13th  Battalion — and  no  one  was  prouder  than  he  was  of  the 
past  history  and  present  energy  of  the  Canadian  Volunteers.  ThoT 
are  the  diZe  of  the  Militia  of  the  Province,  and  their  excellent  spin! 
will,  in  an  incredibly  short  time,  leaven  the  whole  body,  should 
•occasion  require  it.  Individually,  and  as  individual  companies,  in 
which  they  act  as  with  one  wiU,  they  are  all  that  men  can  be  ;  but 
still,  they  are  Volunteer e,  and  it  is  impossible  they  should  have  the 
strict  battalion  discipline,  to  which  they  would  cheerfully  submit,  if 
it  were  necessary,  or  if  they  were  under  the  moral  obligation  of  doing 
their  compulsory  duty  as  militiamen.  It  should  never  be  forgotten 
Hiat,  compared  to  the  moral  obUgaJtifm,  ae  well  as  compulsion^  under 
which  a  militiaman  acts,  the  promise  io  the  Province  of  the  Volun- 
teers is  more  a  mere  temporary  notice  of  intention;  and  let  it  always 
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be  remembered,  to  the  credit  of  the  yolunteer,  that  this  is  a  notice 
of  intention  to  do  more  than  his  own  share  of  the  militaiy  duty  of 
ike  coantiT,  and  more,  therefore,  than  the  country  has  any  right  to 
expect  of  hipi.  We  need  not  conceal,  however,  fix>m  ourselves,  that 
when  patriotically  ioining  a  volunteer  company,  a  not  inconsider- 
able proportion  of  the  volunteers  have  not  stopped  to  reflect  on  tiie 
relationships  in  life  which  will  prevent  them,  however  wUling,  doing 
more  than  their  own  share  of  the  defence  of  the  Province.  All, 
therefore,  that  it  is  safe  to  calculate  is,  that  by  volunteering  the  men 
mean  to  prepare  themselves  to  do  their  own  share  in  the  defence  of 
the  Province,  and  it  is  the  fatal  error  of  the  Administration,  that, 
in  regard  to  invasion,  it  has  been  led  to  depend  on  the  volunteers 
more  than  just  as  individually  splendid  elements  to  render  much 
more  easy  the  rapid  formation  of  a  GREAT  PROVINCIAL 
MILITIA  FORCE." 

PARTING  ADVICE. 

And  now,  in  bidding  the  Battalion  farewell,  I  feel  that  I  cannot 
better  show  mv  deep  interest  in  the  individuals  composing  it  than 
by  reminding  uiem  of  the  following  glorious  passage  in  Henry  thi 
Fifth  : — 

^^  Every  subject's  duty  is  the  Eling's  ;  but 
'^  Every  subject's  soul  is  his  own.     Therefore 
'*•  Should  every  soldier  in  the  wars  do  as 
^^  Every  sick  man  in  his  bed,  work  every 
^^  Mote  out  of  his  conscience  ;  and  dying 
^^  So,  Death  is  to  him  advantage  ;  or  not  dying, 
^^  The  time  was  blessedly  lost,  wherein  such 
^^  Preparation  was  gained ;  and  in  him  that 
^'  Escapes,  it  were  not  sin  to  think,  that 
^'  Making  God  so  free  an  offer.  He  let  him 
''  Outiive  that  day  to  see  his  greatness,  and 
'^  To  teach  others  how  they  should  prepare." 

^'  Volunteers,  as  well  as  professional  soldiers, — and  all  men,  as 
soldiers  in  the  common  battle  of  life  who  see  their  comrades  dtuly 
dropping  around  them, — should  ever  keep  these  words  before  them 
as  a  rule  of  duty  and  conduct.  Indeed,  for  my  part,  I  should  not  be 
able  to  have  the  same  high  confidence  of  the  existence  in  any  man  of 
the  proper  sense  of  duty  to  his  sovereign,  if  I  saw  not  in  him — a$ 
evidence  of  Ms  perpetaculy  feeling  Mmseffin  a  higher  presence  iJum 
"Aat  of  mam — that  original  loyalty  to  himself  and  his  family — ^that 
freedom  of  soul — of  which  the  consequence  is  that  proper  self- 
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respect, — ^ihat  ihouglukfal  solicitatiQii  for  Jus  personat  aa&tT^iniljii^ 
furoportion  to  the  position  in  which  he  is  placed — ao  well  portn^e^ 
m  wd  glorious  words  which  I  have  quoted. 

Isaac  Buchanan.   . 


.MB.  BUCHANAN'S  ADDRESS  ON  TRANSHITTINQ  TO  GOVESNMENT  HIS 
BBSIGNATION  ASXI£UT£NAKT-COLON£L  OF  THE  ISfeh  BAITAUON. 

"  Officers  J  notHx^mmiamned  officers^  and  men  of  the  13tt  BaUalum 

Volunteer  Militia: 

^^I  am  sorrj  that  I  had  not  an  opportunity  of  expressing  to  you 
"before  I  resigned,  my  regret  at  havmg  prematurely  to  part  with 
you.  And  now  I  can  see  no  good  object  to  be  served  by  entering 
mto  any  more  particulars  than  the  public  have  to  do  with,  for  as  an 
individual  I  sympathise  with,  and  I  may  say,  less  or  more  approve 
of,  the  things  which  it  were  subversive  of  aU  my  self-respect  as  well 
as  of  my  authority  to  overlook  as  Colonel  of  the  Battalion,  even  if 
this  would  not  be  a  violation  of  my  duty  in  that  capacity.  I  now 
perfectly  understand  that  the  allegiance  of  independent  companies 
or  unpud  volunteers  can  only  be  to  the  Captain  and  Officers  of  their 
particular  company ;  and  I  prefer  putting  my  resignation  rather  on 
occurrences  which  were  inevitable  imder  the  system  than  which  are 
peculiar  to  the  18th  Battalion,  thus  parting  with  you  on  such  good 
terms  that  hereafter  there  may  be  nothing  to  prevent  us  co-operating 
together  towards  the  great  object  which  we  have  in  common.  Indeed 
nothing  would  be  viewed  by  me  a  prouder  achievement  thau  here- 
after to  raise  an  independent  company  of  volunteers,  if  I  had  time  to 
give  to  drill. 

"  There  is  no  greater  admirer  of  the  volunteer  system  than  I,  but 
it  must  be  a  voluntary  and  not  a  compulsory  system,  otherwise  tiiere 
is  a  misunderstanding  somewhere.  To  the  extent  then  that  there 
was  compulsion  in  the  Militia  Bill  lately  introduced,  the  Govern- 
ment  is  under  a  misunderstanding ;  and  so  great  was  this  misunder- 
standing that  I  suppose  there  would  under  that  Bill  scarcely  be  ^ 
volunteer.  I  see,  therefore,  that  my  resignation  will  have  as  il|^ 
nussion  to  proclaim  to  the  Government  with  a  loud  voiee  that  vou 
•ure  volunteers^  and  should  not  be  expected  to  be  more  ;  while  I 
.trust  that  it  will  be  the  means  of  having  the  militia  made  such  that 
you  can  remain  volunteers.  In  regard  to  our  own  Battalion,  I  ean 
only  further  say  that  my  interest  in  it  shall  not  cease,  but  that  J%f 
best  assistance  will  be  given  to  whomsoever  'the  Govemor-Greneail 
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iJBRij  [deaae  to  appoint  as  mj  successor,  although  T  shall  be  anxioar 
lib  a^ntken  the  Grovenunent  to  the  fact  that  Ihis  volunteer  sjstenr 
lAtonld  be  viewed  raiher  as  a  preliminary  organization  for  dnil,  or 
as  a  system  of  calling  into  existence  elements  which  may  be  hereafter 
fid'  placed  as  to  do  good  service  to  their  country ;  it  being  unreason^ 
atde  to  suppose  that  the  present  handful  of  volunteers  could  (or 
tbatr  if  it  ^bled  in  numbers  they  could)  do  what  is  expected,  of 
ttem,  to  d^end  the  frontier.  In  my  speech  to  you  at  the  opening^ 
of  our  Drill  Shed,  I  dwelt  at*  some  length  on  its  being  the  first  con- 
federation that  all  volunteer  arrangements  be  such  as  not  to  exposb: 

UNDITLT  THE  LIVES  OF  THE  MEN,  WHICH  I  AM  NOW  SATISFIED  THlT 

PRESENT  SYSTEM  WOULD  DO.  On  the  Subject  of  a  new  state  of 
^ngs,  to  which  the  present  system  would  be  an  auxiliary,  I  caa 
sufficiently  express  my  view  by  ^ving  below  a  quotation  from, 
jresterday's  Spectator;  and  with  every  good  wish  for  you  as  a  bod^ 
andindividnally, 

"  I  remain,  yours  faittifully, 

"  Isaac  Buchanan." 
Hamilton,  10th  August,  1863. 


Manftractfrom  ^^ Spectator"  of  yesterdcnfj  desorSnng  the  new  MiUtiw 
Organization  desiderated  by  Mr.  Buchanan : 

The  Militia  question  has  been  somewhat  unexpectedly  brought^ 
np  here  in  a  definite  form,  by  a  local  occurrence  which  we  have  no^ 
dbubt  win  excite  surprise,  and  give  rise  to  much  remark.  Our  city 
member,  Isaac  Buchanan,  Esq.,  has  felt  it  is  duty  to  the  Province, 
arwell  as  to  himself  ,  to  resign  his  commission  as  Lieutenant-Colonel 
<iKthe  Thirteenth  Battalion  of  Volunteer  Militia.  His  eyes  have  been* 
opened  to  the  imminent  danger  we  are  in  from  an  efficient  Militia- 
system  being  prevented  by  one  apparently  being  in  existence,, 
nihough  it  is  a  system  amounting  to  nothing  as  a  main  arm  of  de^ 
^ce,  while  fitted  to  do  admirable  service  as  an  auxiliary.  The  totaP 
unfitness  of  independent,  unpaid  volunteers  fbr  battalion  organiza^ 
tion  is  the  great  fie^t  to  which  Mr.  Buchanan  has  become  alive*. 
It  is  obvious  that  if  volunteers  were  in  the  least  jealous  of  control 
By  a  Colonel  like  Mr.  Buchanan,  ihere  could  be  very  littte  hope 
for  any  other  man  receiving  sufficient  consideration.  It  appeanr 
Aat  in  addition  to  finding  a  large-  amount  of  Drill  room,  w.  Biat' 
chanan  was  mainly  instrumental  in  the  erection  of  the  great  BiriV 
Jlhedy  wUdt  reflevts  ma^  credit  on  HamHton;  Hia^  he  procured^ 
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wi  paid  oat  of  his  own  pocket  an  experienced  nulitary  officer  tm 
Adjutant ;  that  in  order  to  make  the  Battalion  uni/army  he  agreed 
to  relieve  the  Government  of  the  payment  of  aiz  dollars  to  eac^ 
xaan  of  the  Bifle  and  Highland  Companies  ;  that  at  his  own  expense 
he  sent  abroad  for  a  set  of  splendid  Regimental  colours,  and  a  Flute 
and  Drum  band ;  that  to  aid  m  keeping  up  the  eymt  de  earp9  clT 
the  Battalion,  he  was  the  means  of  getting  up  an  Officer's  club,, 
with  a  monthly  Mess  dinner ;  and  all  must  know  that  in  ^ving  so 
much  of  his  time,  he  was  giving  that  on  which  no  money  value  could 
be  placed.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  no  one  possesang  leas 
influence  could  have  got  on  so  well  as  Colonel  Buchanan. 

The  error  lies  at  the  root  of  the  system.  Unpaid  volunteering, 
does  not  seem  capable  of  being  carried  out  in  discipline  when  it  goes 
beyond  the  Company.  The  allegiance  is  to  the  Company  not  to  the 
Re^ment.  In  such  case  the  same  discipline  is  impossible  as  in  the 
JAne,  The  unpaid  volunteer  is  necessarily  too  independent  He  caa 
^ve  his  Captain  two  months'  notice,  and  quit.  Mr.  Sandfield  Mac- 
donald's  BUI  may,  perhaps,  alter  this ;  he  proposed  in  his  formo^ 
Bill  that  young  men  should  volunteer  for  five  years,  and  only  leave 
with  the  sanction  of  the  Oovemor-General ;  but  iftkU  were  adopted 
there  iDOuld  be  no  volunteers.  In  this  we  think  the  volunteers  are 
right,  and  so  thinks  Mr.  Buchanan.  Every  one  knows  that  there 
can  practically  be  no  allegiance,  except  to  the  officer  whose  influ- 
ence raised  them.  We  value  unpaid  volunteering  as  a  practical 
institution,  very  admirable  and  suitable  for  Canada ;  but  unpaid 
volunteering,  as  we  have  shown,  must  be  a  matter  generally  speaking 
of  independent  companies.  This,  we  understand  to  be  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan's view.  He  does  not  wonder  at  the  difficulties  he  has  had ;, 
but  it  does  not  prevent  his  feeling  that  self-respect  requires  him  to 
resign  even  if  his  loss  of  confidence  in  the  system  did  not  make  this 
imperative.  We  understand  his  idea  to  be  that  there  should  be 
Battalion  Drill  by  a  Drill  Instructor  or  by  the  Captains  in  rotatioiv 
and  the  field  officere^  all  to  be  projeeeional  men^  should  onfy  be 
appoinJted  when  they  are  called  into  thefiMfor  active  service.  Mrl 
Buchanan  thinks  this  is  the  only  footing  on  which  the  lives  of  the 
men,  when  taken  to  the  firontier,  would  be  safe.  If  volunteer 
officers  wish  promotion  over  tiie  rank  of  Captain,  they  should  get  it 
in  the  militia. 

But  the  main  point  now  brou^t  up  is,  that  Mr.  Buchanan  feeb 
that  he  dare  no  longer,  hj  remaining  Colonel  of  a  volunteer  Batta* 
Hon,  appear  to  approve  of  a  system  which  constitutes  volunteers  the 
miun  aefence  of  the  Province.  As  auxiliaries  no  man  values  them 
more  than  Mr.  Buchanan,  but  thev  must  be  no  more  than  aimttok 
ries.    He  thinks  that  a  Provincial  Militia,  worthy  of  the  Province^ 
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dioald  be  organised  wiiliout  delay,  and  our  present  volunteering 
preserved  as  an  auxiliary,  more  of  a  local  character  being  given  to 
it — that  is,  its  first  duty  to  be  local  protection,  although  it  should  be 
in  the  power  of  the  (iovemor-Oeneral  as  Commanaer-in-Ghief  to 
organize  the  unpaid  volunteers  into  Battalions  and  send  them  to  the 
fr^tier  in  case  of  necessity.  To  expect  volunteers  without  pay  to 
do  more  than  this  is  quite  Ulusory.  A  high  military  authority  has 
characterized  Mr.  Sandfield  Macdonald's  Bill,  proposed  last  spring, 
as  creating  a  standing  army  unthatU  pay^  and  with  every  dUcaur-- 
agement  in  f/ne  and  otherwise^  to  the  vohmteer  that  seems  possible 
to  be  conceived!  Mr.  Buchanan  has  become  satisfied  that  tne  Mili- 
tia, when  on  duty,  must  be  paid  and  enjoy  certain  privileges ;  pos- 
sessed of  these  he  hopes  that  enough  would  volunteer,  as  is  the  case 
in  England,  to  prevent  the  necessity  of  ballotting,  which  is  of  course 
the  only  alternative.  MR.  BUCHANAN  INSISTS  THAT  ALL 
fiHOULD  BE  TAXED  FOR  THE  SUPPORT  OF  THE  MILI- 
TIA  FORGE,  leaving  the  volunteers  to  be  provided  for  by  the 
Government  as  at  present,  although  eventually  the  localities  should 
take  over  their  expense. 

Mr.  Buchanan  feels  that  in  regard  to  finding  the  means,  THE 
MATTER  IS  VERY  WRONGFULLY  MINGLED  UP  WITH 
THE  PROVINCIAL  EXCHEQUER,the  defence  of  the  Province 
being  reaUy  not  a  matter  so  much  for  the  Government  as  for  tho 
peo^e.  It  IS  not  so  much  to  protect  the  Government  that  assistance 
IB  required  firom  Canadians  to  the  British  troops  ;  it  is  the  defence 
of  the  people  aud  their  property  that  requires  this.  No  expense 
should  be  gone  to  that  is  not  necessary,  but  our  lives  and  property 
must  be  protected,  and  the  people  should,  through  a  small  per-cen- 
fage  on  the  assessment  roUs,  annually  rsdse  the  amount  in  the  loca- 
fities,  and  pay  it  over  to  the  Provincial  Government  for  distribution, 
according  to  the  Statute,  among  the  Pro^ncial  Militia.  As  MR. 
BUCHANAN  SAYS,  THE  PROPERTY  OF  THE  COUN- 
TRY—PERSONAL AS  WELL  AS  REAL— SHOULD  DE- 
FEND  THE  COUNTRY.  He  calculates  that  an  eighth  of  one  per 
eent.  per  annum  on  the  value  of  ^11  assessable  property  would 
support  a  strong  militia.  This  is  clearly  something  which  we  have 
m  our  power,  and  if  we  refuse  to  do  it  we  must  not  be  astonished  if 
flie  loyalty  of  Canada  is  impugned  in  England. 

{JSir.  Buchanan's  speech  in  Parliament  on  11th  September,  wiU> 
be  published  separately,  as  Miutia  Broohurb,  No.  2,  together  with 
some  other  details  of  the  Means  of  Defence^  on  which  the  Province 
diould  insist.  Whatever  these  Brochures  produce  will  be  applied 
as  contributions  towards  a  fund  for  the  Monument  in  the  Oore^  by 
4fae  Milita  and  Volunteers,  which  has  been  talked  of,  to  the  late 
Colonel,  the  Honourable  Sir  Allan  N.  MacNab,  Baronet.] 
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A  I/KTTISB  TO    THE  RIGHT  HONOUBABLE  C.  B.  ADDERLEY.   MJP.,  OK  THk 
BELATIOKS  OF  ENGLAND  WITH  HER  COLONIES.   B¥  THE  HONODBABW* 
JOSEPH  HOWE,  FRESHER  OF  NOYA  SCOTIA.* 

London,  Dec.  24, 18C2; 
Bear  Sir, 

Just  before  leaving  England  m  Jannary  last,  I  read  a  lettec. 
addressed  by  you  to  the  Right  Hon.  B.  Disraeli,  on  the  present  relar. 
tions  of  England  with  her  Colonies. 

A  short  time  ago  a  friend  put  into  my  hands  a  second  edition  oC. 
that  letter,  prefaced  by  some  observations  suggested  by  tiie  rejectioii 
of  the  Militia  Bill  submitted  by  the  late  Ministry  to  tiie  Parhameni. 
of  Canada. 

While  I  acknowledge  that  this  brochure  has  been  written  id^ 
ipreat  skill  and  ingenuity,  and  in  a  spirit  of  commendable  moden^. 
don,  I  regret  to  be  compelled,  by  a  sense  of  duty  to  the  North. 
American  Provinces,  and  to  the  Empire  at  large,  to  question  the 
soundness  of  the  conclusions  at  which  you  have  arrived. 

If  I  understand  your  ai'gument,  drawn  from  the  History  of  ^bi^ 
old  Thirteen  Colonies,  it  io  this :  All  those  Colonies  provided  for: 
their  own  defence,  and  kept  up  standing  armies,  or  maintained  a 
well-^ciplined  militia,  whero^nth  to  fight  the  French  and  Indians^ 
with  little  or  no  cost  to  the  mother  country ;  and,  therefore,  the  fiv^e 
existing  colonies  of  British  America,  and  all  the  other  outlying  por- 
tions of  the  Empire,  ought  to  do  the  same. 

Granting,  for  the  moment,  the  accuracy  of  your  historical  re- 
search, and  the  entire  premises  on  which  you  found  this  argument,, 
ought  not  every  British  statesman  and  every  right-thinking  man  to 
whom  you  appeal  in  these  islands  to  ask,  what  were  the  results  of 
that  system  7  Read  them  in  the  early  history  of  those  thirteen- 
Colonies.  From  their  first  foundation  dovrn  to  the  Revolution,  thej^ 
can  hardly  be  ssdd  to  have  belonged  to  the  Empire  at  all,— or  to 
have  been  ruled  or  guided  upon  any  system  offering  the  slightest 
hope  or  promise  of  the  perpetuity  of  amicable  relations. 

Founded  by  grasping  speculators,  who  desired  to  enrich  then^ 
selves  at  the  expense  of  the  colonists  and  of  the  mother  country,  or 
planted  by  Englishmen  fleeing  from  religious  persecution  at  homei; 
they  knew  but  little  of  the  fostering  care  of  a  maternal  govemmenl^ 
fhom  the  first.    Their  early  history  is  the  history  of  backstairs  ii^ 
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flnence  and  intrigue— the  rights  and  interests  of  the  colonists  being 
'etemallj  perilled  or  sacrificed  by  the  mischievous  interference  of 
the  prerogative.    They  rarely  knew  the  majesty  of  England  in  any 
^f  its  graceful  or  benignant  aspects.     The  people  of  England,  in 
those  days,  had  but  little  liberty  themselves.     The  Colonies  had  no 
responsible  government.    The  transatlantic  Britons  had  no  faith  in 
the  British  bayonet  as  a  symbol  of  order,  freedom  and  civilization. 
They  had  seen  it,  but  too  recently,  red  with  the  blood  of  martyrs 
-  for  opinion's  sake,  and  bristling  round  every  form  of  despotic  usurpa- 
tion.    Indians  in  the  wood,  and  Frenchmen  on  the  frontier,  were 
dangerous  enemies,  but  those  the  earlv  settlers  of  New  England  had 
braced  themselves  to  encounter  and  subdue.     Those  perils  were 
external,  but  what  they  most  feared  was  the  internal  danger  of  the 
arbitrary  exercise  of  the  power  of  the  Crown,  backed  by  British 
soldiers  in  their  midst.     The  red  coat  was  ever  an  object  of  sus- 
picion and  distrust  in  the  New  Endand  States ;  and,  as  the  Gover- 
nors sent  out  from  home  were  contmuaUy  menacing  their  charters, 
coming  into  coUision  with  their  general  courts,  and  trying  every 
variety  of  sap  and  mine  by  which  the  peculiar  frame-work  of  those 
democracies  might  be  shattered  and  overthrown  ;  and  as  the  British 
soldiers  were  the  janizaries  of  the  Governors,  rather  than  the  guar- 
dians of  public  libertv,  the  prevalent  feeling  of  the  old  Colonies  was 
this — ^the  fewer  soldiers  the  better ;  and  this  feeling  of  suspicion 
and  distrust,  visible  to  the  eyes  of  all  men  in  all  the  legislation, 
correspondence  and  military  organization  of  the  period,  finally  cul- 
minated into  armed  resistance;  and,  when  blood  was  shed,  and  tea 
destroyed,  and   minutemen  and  soldiers  were  shooting  each  other 
all  along  that  country  road,  which  is  now  a  beautiful  carriage  drive 
from  Lexington  to  Boston,  the  Provincials  reaped  the  advantage  of 
their  military  training,  and  justified  the  policy  which  you  approve ; 
but,  strange  to  say,  without  perceiving  that  they  had  objects  in 
view  the  very  reverse  of  those  which  you  profess  to  have  at  heart. 

That  you  are  a  loyal  gentleman  I  know,  but  if  I  did  not  know 
it,  I  should  certainly  be  at  a  loss  to  discover  evidence  of  a  desire  to 
keep  this  Empire  together,  in  your  strong  recommendation  that  Her 
Majesty's  Government  should  pursue  towards  those  noble  groups  of 
Colomes  which  make  up,  what  the  Times  aptly  styles,  ^^  that  m^ 
terious  unity  called  the  British  Empire,"  the  very  policy  which 
always  perilled  the  allegiance  of,  and  iiltimately  lost  to  us,  the 
splendid  provinces  which  now  form  the  United  or  Disunited  States. 

But,  if  we  had  only  lost  those  Provinces  by  tolerating  or  encou- 
ra^ng  ihe  system  you  advocate  ;  if,  when  they  had  established  t^eir 
Independence,  the  genial  influences  of  a  common  origin  and  of  old 
iratemal  relations  had  been  re-established ;  if  they  had  treated  the 
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Bevolutionary  war  as  Engliflhrneoi  do  the  Wars  of  the  Bosee,  or  bb 
.  Englishmen  and  Scotchmen  do  the  old  Bordw  Confliete^  aa  the  -ooiii- 
mon  treasury  of  History,  Poetry^  and  Bomaoice,  but  not  of  bitter 
feeling ;  if  they  hiEkd  earned  into  practice  the  wise  saying  of  a  gallant 
American  Oommander  in  China,  now  a  Confederate  CS^eftain,  and 
remembered  on  all  occasions,  or  even  on  great  occasimis,  ^^  that 
blood  is  thicker  than  water ;"  if  they  had  given  us,  what  our  Ocdomea 
invariably  give  us,  their  moral  support  to  our  diplomaoy  and  their 
material  aid,  to  the  extent  of  their  means,  in  times  of  peril,  then  I 
will  freely  admit  that  your  argument  would  be  divested  of  half  its 
danger.  The  Colonies  could  not  be  preserved  by  your  system,  but, 
if  they  were  friendly  nations  when  they  were  gone,  to  port  witfi 
them  might  only  be  a  question  of  dignity  and  convenienoe.  Smj^aad 
might  still,  in  her  isolation,  be  regarded  as  the  mother  oi  Aationa, 
and  be  tres^d  with  all  courtesy  and  respect.  The  Empire  wouhl  be 
gone  but,  if  secure  of  the  chivabous  support  of  the  ouetlyii^  Pro- 
vinces, the  Islands  might  be  safe. 

But  let  us  borrow  again  the  stem  lessons  of  history.  IKd  the 
Thirteen  Colonies  cease  to  chew  the  old  roots  of  bitteraess  ?  Did 
ihey  turn  to  Old  England,  as  a  lady  turns  to  her  mother  aftor  an 
elopement,  when  she  is  married  ana  settled  and  all  is  forgotten  and 
forgiven  ?  Is  it  not  almost  incredible  with  whatpersist^at  suqaeion 
and  mistrust  every  movement  of  the  Imperial  Government  has  been 
regarded  in  that  country  ever  since  the  recognition  of  its  lad^peo- 
dence  ?  Have  the  people  of  the  United  States  ever  been  without  a 
grievance  ?  Has  not  their  diplomacy  been  most  aggressive  ?  Did 
uiey  not  fall  upon  the  rear  of  England  in  1812,  when  her  front  was 
presented  to  the  powerful  armies  and  skilful  European  organkatioii 
of  the  first  Napoleon  ?  Were  not  their  sympathizers  flung  aoross 
our  frontiers  during  the  political  disturbances  of  Canada  in  1837  ? 
Was  not  their  whole  moral  support  given  to  Russia  during  the  Cri- 
mean War  ?  Were  we  not,  last  year,  openly  insulted  and  defied, 
and  only  saved  from  the  cost  of  another  conflict  by  the  vigour  of  the 
British  Cabinet,  the  divided  condition  of  their  country,  and  the  pre- 
occupation of  their  forces  by  land  and  sea  7  Does  not  eveiy  organ 
of  public  opinion  in  the  Northern  States  come  to  us  by  every  mail 
charged  with  menace  and  hostility  to  Ei^land  7  What  have  we 
gained,  then,  by  the  Independence  of  the  United  States,  that  should 
induce  us  to  train  the  Colonies  that  remain  to  follow  their  example 
and  prepare  for  separation  7  Is  it  not  clear  that,  under  the  system 
you  advocate,  the  old  Thirteen  Colonies  maintained  a  doubtful  aOe- 
giance  to  this  country  7  Is  it  not  also  equally  clear  that  the  troops 
they  trained,  when  the  struggle  came,  were  to  a  man  enemies  to  the 
British  Crown  7  And  is  it  not  painfully  apparent  tiiat,  as  the  resuks  of 
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liie  system  yon  advocate^  iSbe  Itfother  Country  lost  all  the  advantaige 
^lier  eafly  colohkation,  and  trained  rich  and  flooriahing  comma- 
"iStiieB  to  regard  her  -mth  feelings  of  hostiliiy  more  inq)lacable  and 
tmdying  &cm  those  which  her  government  is  called  to  confront  in 
ittiy  crther  part  of  ilie  world. 

1  amtroly  amazed  that  a  gentleman  of  your  keenness  of  percep- 
tion and  great  political  experience,  can  be  so  self-deceived  as  to 
*ptG6Bj  at  this  time  of  dav,  the  adoption  of  a  policy  that,  in  every 
aspect  in  which  we  view  it,  has  proved  so  disastrous. 

Let  us  examine  it  in  relation  to  finance.    The  cost  of  the  first 
Axoerican  War  was  £104,681,218 ;  sim]Je  interest  at  3  per  cent 
tm  fids  sum  would  amount  to  £240,021,996.     £50,000,000  were 
spent  in  the  Second  American  War.    The  interest  bom  1815  to 
1862  would  be  £117,500,000.    Here  we  have  then,  in  round 
ttombers,  Hhe  enormous  sum  of  £616,784,432  which  Great  Britain 
has  lost  by  training  Colonies  in  the  mode  which  you  recommend. 
Bven  if  this  country  had  assumed  the  task  of  ^fending  the  old 
<}olomal  frontiers,  of  beating  off  the  French,  and  occasionaQy  chas- 
lising  the  Indians,  enormous  sums  of  money  might  have  been  saved* 
It  is,  perhaps,  vain  to  speculate,  at  this  late  period,  as  to  what 
might  have  been  the  results  of  a  (^Qfferent  system.    Had  timely  con- 
cessions been  made ;  had  self-government  been  fiunkly  conceded,. 
bad  liie  British  soldier  been  presented  to  the  Colonial  mind  as  the 
f^presetktative  of  order,  and  the  friend  di  freedom, — ^who  can  doubt 
lliat  the  first  American  War  would  never  have  occurred, — that  the 
nsecond,  which  grew  out  of  the  bitter  feeling  engendered  by  the 
Urst,  might  have  been  avoided.    Even  had  a  period  arrived  when 
ixilitical  separation  became  a  convenience  or  a  necessity,  it  might 
iisve  been  arranged  by  friendly  negociation ;  and  an  alliance,  offen- 
'Ave  and  defensive,  between  the  two  great  branches  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  fSBunily,  would  probably  have  insured  freedom  of  commerce 
and  perpetual  amity  and  good  will.    The  British  troops  might  have 
been  withdrawn,  marching  to  their  places  of  embarkation  to  the 
sound  of  merry  music,  and  followed  by  the  acclamations  of  the  self- 
reCant  <;ommunities  whose  earlv  straggles  tiiey  had  shared,  whose 
industrial  development  they  had  protected,  whose  liberties  they  had 
never  menaced,  whose  blood  they  had  never  shed.    Though  it  may 
be  too  late  to  speculate  on  what  might  have  resulted  from  applying 
to  the  old  thirteen  Colonies  the  system  which  now  obtains,  no  man 
taai  deny  that  the  old  one,  which  you  would  substitute  for  the  mo- 
dem, bore  nothing  but  bitter firuit,  and iscondemnedby  every pa^ 
oif  our  old  Colonial  history- 

Let  us  see,  now,  how  tne  modem  system  works.    Great  Britain, 
'to  ttiaintain  her  position  as  a  first-rate  European  power,  is  compelled 
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to  keep  up  a  respectable  standing  army.  While  Rusria  maintains 
a  standing  army  of  486,000  men — and  France,  England's  nearest 
neighbour,  with  a  chief  of  unrivalled  enterprise,  sagacity,  and  soaring 
ambition  at  her  head,  can  call  into  the  field  in  a  few  days  680,000 
men— could  England,  if  she  had  not  a  Colony  in  the  world,  hold 
any  but  a  very  inferior  European  position  with  an  army  of  less  than 
100,000  in  peaceAil  times  ?  Could  she  defend  her  soil  firom  in- 
trusion and  insult,  in  case  of  war,  with  less  ?  If  she  could  not,  then 
the  Army  Estimates  would  not  be  much  reduced  even  if  she  threw 
off  her  colonies  to-morrow.  The  lemons  might  come  home,  and  tiie 
outlying  portions  of  this  great  Empire  might  be  left  to  drift  into 
new  alliances  and  hostile  connexions,  but  the  lemons  would  be 
wanted  to  defend  the  British  Islands,  without  the  moral  support  or 
material  aid  of  millions  of  human  beings,  ruthlessly  severed  from  all 
active  interest  in  their  success,  by  being  told  that  their  friendship 
was  not  worth  preserving. 

It  is,  then,  folly  to  suppose  that  the  Provinces,  having  no  power 
to  protect  their  interests  by  diplomacy,  and  no  voice  in  detennining 
the  policy  out  of  which  hostilities  may  arise,  would  ever  consent  to 
keep  up  standing  armies,  to  waste  theur  revenues,  and  to  assume  the 
burden  of  their  own  defence  in  any  wars  that  England  might  pro- 
voke. To  enforce  your  policy  would  engender  ill  feeling,  and  ulti- 
mate separation.  The  boy  who  is  asked  to  do  a  man's  work,  and  is 
driven  from  the  homestead  because  he  lacks  the  strength,  may  stiD 
love  the  scenery  which  charmed  his  eye,  and  the  old  trees  that 
shaded  the  threshold  from  which  he  has  been  driven,  but  to  expect 
him  to  love  very  much  the  brethren  who  expelled  him,  would  be  to 
hope  rather  more  from  human  nature  than  is  warranted  by  our  ex- 
perience of  the  world.  The  Provinces,  once  separated  upon  such 
an  issue,  there  would  be  an  end  of  friendship,  of  mutual  sympathy, 
and  co-operation. 

"  To  be  wroth  with  those  we  lore 
Doth  work  like  madness  in  the  brain.'' 

The  greater  the  affection  the  more  intense  the  hatred.  Hie 
Colonies,  whose  pride  had  been  thus  wounded — whose  birthright  had 
been  denied — whose  friendship  had  been  undervalued — who  had  been 
cast,  like  Ishmael,  without  the  charmed  circle  of  home-thoughts 
and  filial  obligation — would  form  new  ties,  and  contract  Transat- 
lantic, Asiatic,  or  European  alliances.  Friends  and  sympathizers 
enough,  believe  me,  they  would  soon  find ;  and  they  would  grow 
and  flourish,  but  with  their  growth  would  grow  also  the  root  of  bit- 
terness ;  and  at  least  one  generation  of  Englishmen  would  have  to 
die,  perhaps  twenty,  before  this  national  eviction  was  forgotten  or 
for^ven. 
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Take  the  group  o£  Provinces  which  I  know  best.  For  a  century 
tiieir  inhabitants  have  lived  under  the  Crown  of  England,  but  for 
only  twenty  years  of  that  long  period  have  they  had  constitutional 
control  over  their  internal  affidrs.  Over  their  relations  to  the  rest 
of  the  world  they  have  at  this  moment  no  control.  Though  Cali- 
fornia, three  thousand  miles  away,  is  represented,  at  Washington — 
though  Algeria  is  represented  at  Paris — the  noble  North  American 
Provinces,  with  their  boundless  territory  and  resources,  and  four 
nullions  of  people,  have  no  representation  in  London.  You  admit 
us  to  represen^tion  in  your  Industrial  Exhibitions,  but  firom  that 
great  arena  of  intellectual  display  on  which  the  finer  minds  of 
North  America  and  of  all  the  Colonies  might  occasionally  shed 
some  lustre,  you  carefully  exclude  us.  Our  columns  of  gold  and 
our  pyramids  of  timber  may  rise  in  your  crystal  palaces,  but  our 
statesmen  in  the  great  councils  of  the  Empire,  never. 

Our  courts  may  exhibit  the  boundless  resources  and  advanced 
civilization  of  the  Uolonies,  but  the  men  they  produce  you  regard  as 
inferior  at  all  times,  except  when  the  Empire  is  to  be  defended ; 
then  they  are  to  be  tasked  beyond  their  strength,  and  are  expected 
to  rise  to  the  dignity  of  citizenship,  from  which  at  all  other  times 
they  are  carefully  excluded.     Is  this  fair  ?    Is  it  just? 

You  will  not  deny  that  Norway  and  Wurtemburg,  with  their  mil- 
lion and  a  half  of  people — Saxony,  with  its  two  millions — even 
Oldenburg  and  Brunswick,  with  tiieir  quarter  of  a  million,  are 
treated  in  England  with  a  deference  and  distinction  never  accorded 
in  this  country  to  the  North  American  Provinces,  with  their  four 
millions.  The  people  of  these  States  are  foreigners ;  we  are  only 
Englishmen  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Does  it  never 
occur  to  you  that  you  ought  to  elevate  us  to  the  full  dignity  of  citi- 
zenship, before  you  call  upon  us  to  assume  all  its  burthens  ? — tiiat, 
before  you  ask  us  to  share  with  you  all  the  peril  and  cost  of  Empire,, 
you  should  share  with  us  its  honours  and  distinctions  ?  In  the 
mmple  French  ballad,  Jeannette  expresses  her  opinion — 

"  That  those  who  make  the  war, 
Should  be  the  men  to  fight.'' 

Whenever  the  war  is  made,  Mr.  Adderley  makes  it,  and  Mr. 
Howe  is  called  upon  to  shoulder  his  rifle  and  do  duty  upon  the 
fipontier  where  Mr.  Adderley  is  never  seen.  Is  this  fair  ?  Yet,  if 
I  understand  your  argument,  it  is  this :  Whenever  war  is  declared 
by  this  country  the  North  Americans  must  defend  their  own. 
Let  us  change  places  for  a  year,  and  your,  hasty  judgment  would  be 
corrected  by  your  own  feelmgs  and  experience. 

But  we  are  told  the  old  Colonies  did  this,  and  where  is  the  hard- 
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ship  ?  I  have  already  shown  jrou  what  beoaoae  of  the  old  CMo- 
nieSa  t>^t  win  now  show  you  what^  in  all  husian  probahiEty,  woidd 
1)ecome  of  fhe  North  American  group  if  your  adYice  were  to 
prevail. 

The  old  thirteen  Colonies  had  to  fight  Indiaa  tribes  scattered 
through  the  woods^  and  the  French  on  the  firontierSy  without  roads^ 
and  hundreds  of  miles  from  tiie  settkments.  These  wars  were  warsi 
of  outposts  and  excursions.  Their  enemies — ^brave  and  sai?age 
enough,  I  admit — ^rarely  made  their  appearance  in  any  very  largo 
numbers.  If  the  whole  ^  Nations,  or  Philip's  subjects,  en  7M»Uj. 
were  paraded  to-morrow,  the  State  of  Maine  would  crush  them  all ; 
and  the  militia  of  Nova  Scotia  ought  to  be  a  match  for  all  the  soldieis 
that  New  France  could  have  mustered  at  anv  period  in  our  old  Pro- 
vincial history.  But  when  you  ask  us  to  defend  ourselves  against 
thirty  or  even  against  twenty  millions  of  people  of  our  own  race» 
whose  settlement  and  civilization  precedes  our  own  by  a  hundred 
years — who,  forty  years  ago,  were  sufficiently  numerous  to  mainr 
tain  war  on  land  and  sea  for  three  years  agamst  the  whole  power 
of  Oreat  Britain — ^you  ask  us  to  do  that  which  is  simply  unreason- 
able and  unjust.  If  this  be  expected  or  asked,  it  is  quite  clear 
that  the  Queen's  name  is  to  us  no  longer  a  tower  of  strength — ^that 
the  imperial  Government  abdicates  dominion  in  North  Ameriea. 
Shall  it  be  said  that  the  diplomacy  of  England  is  to  involve  us  in 
foreign  quarrels,  and  that  the  arms  of  England  are  not  to  be 
employed  in  our  defence  ?  It  is  most  unfair  to  tell  us  that  because 
the  old  thirteen  Colonies  defended  themselves  against  a  few  thour 
sand  French  and  Indians,  the  five  Provinces  of  British  Ameriea 
«re  to  fight  twenty  or  thirty  States,  with  a  population  of  thirty  mit 
lions.  The  idea  is  preposterous,  and  can  never  be  seriously  enter- 
tained by  the  Government  and  Parliament  of  England. 

Should  the  Northern  and  Southern  States  settle  down  under 
separate  forms  of  Government  to-morrow,  it  is  clear  that,  thou^ 
our  danger  may  be  diminished,  the  odds  will  still  be  fearfoUy 
against  us.  We  shall  even  then  have  twenty  millions  of  people, 
active,  enterprising  and  sagacious  on  our  fiank,  with  a  navy  only 
inferior  to  that  of  Great  Britain  and  France,  and  an  army  familiar 
with  war,  of  at  least  two  or  three  hundred  thousand  men. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say,  that  in  a  struggle  for  the  sanctity  of  oar 
soil  and  for  the  freedom  of  our  homesteads,  we  could  not  now  make 
a  gftllant  defence  even  against  this  mighty  power. 

The  people  of  the  Southern  States  have  taught  us,  even  if  we 
had  not  learnt  before  in  the  history  of  Scotland,  of  Holland,  and  of 
Switzeriand,  what  may  be  done  by  a  high-spirited  and  determined 
people,  fighting  on  their  own  soil,  against  fearful  odds  and  vasfly 
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•aperior  nambera.  If  driven  to  do  it,  we  could  fight  and  die  m 
unequal  combats  on  our  firontiers.  We  could  retire  to  our  irrer 
heads,  tlnck  forests  and  mountain  fastnesses,  we  could  even  fall 
back  upon  our  froeen  regions ;  and  we  might,  if  our  arms  were 
blessed  by  Providence,  in  Ae  end  weary  out  the  enemy  and  win 
■an  honourable  peace  and  secure  our  independence.  But  is  it  not 
Apparent  timt  what  has  happened  to  the  Virginians  would  happen 
to  us  ?  Our  citiee  would  be  captured,  our  fields  laid  waste,  our 
Ibridges  would  be  blown  up,  our  railways  destroyed.  The  women 
<of  ^itish  North  America,  as  remarkable  for  their  beauty  as  for 
Aeir  purity  of  thought,  would  become  a  prey  to  a  soldiery  Isurgely 
-drawn  from  the  refuse  of  society  in  the  old  world  and  the  new. 
Our  commerce  would  be  destroyed,  our  improvements  stopped,  our 
whole  society  disorganized.  But,  whatever  its  issue,  when  the 
WAT  was  over,  trust  me  that  that  portion  of  the  British  family  who 
had  sought  our  subjugation,  who  had  shed  our  blood,  traversed  our 
country,  and  outraged  our  women,  would  stand  higher  in  our  esti- 
mation than  that  other  branch  of  the  family,  who,  from  craven  fear 
or  calculating  selfishness,  had  left  us  to  contend  with  such  fearful 
odds,  who,  fsJse  to  the  fitttemal  traditions  of  a  hundred  yearsj  to 
the  glorious  unity  of  our  common  histoiy,  to  the  dead  Englishmen 
and  British  Americans,  lying  side  by  side  at  Ghrystler's  Farm  and 
Ohateauguay,  at  Bloody  Greek  and  Queenston,  false  to  the  modem 
union  of  hearts,  not  pens,  ratified  in  the  sight  of  Heaven  in  every 
large  city  of  British  America,  when  Queen  Victoria's  son,  the 
future  sovereign  of  this  Empire,  accepted  the  homage  of  our  peo- 
i^e,  who  hailed  His  Royal  Highness  as  the  ^representative  of  our 
Empire's  unity,  and  who  believed  that  protection  and  allegiance 
were  reciprocal  obligations. 

Far  better  would  it  be,  if  this  were  to  be  the  result  of  the 
amended  relations  which  you  propose,  that  England  should  at  once 
say  to  North  America,  assume  the  management  of  your  own  foreign 
relations.  Send  your  own  Ministers  to  London,  to  Washington,  or 
wherever  else  you  please.  We  will  admit  you  to  the  status  of  the 
most  favoured  nation,  but  we  can  no  longer  burthen  our  Treasuiy 
with  your  defence  or  hazard  the  contingencies  of  a  more  intimate 
union.  When  this  was  said  of  course  no  Englishman  could  confront 
the  world  with  the  calm  self-respect  which  marks  his  demeanour 
now.  The  Russian  woman,  who,  to  save  her  own  life,  flimg  her 
babes  to  the  wolves,  was  slain  by  her  friends  and  neighbours.  This 
people  might  escape  the  punishment,  but  their  turpitude  would  be 
none  the  less.  On  this  point  I  speak  strongly,  but  I  speak  as  I 
feel..  My  life  has  been  spent  in  developing  the  principles  and 
poficy  by  which  this  great  Empire  may  be  kept  together;  and, 
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jnBt  when  the  Provinces,  content  with  well  regulated  self-goyem- 
ment  and  honourable  imperial  relations,  are,  perhaps  for  me  first 
time  in  the  world's  history,  proving  that  British  Institutions  as  well 
as  a  British  population  may  safely  be  transplanted,  that  an  English- 
man may  go  abroad  anywhere,  and  carry  with  him  veneration  for 
his  Sovereign,  aflfection  for  his  brethren,  and  love  for  his  native 
land,  and  yet  enjoy  all  the  privileges  of  self-government  under  the 
old  flag,  is  it  not  hard  to  see  this  magnificent  system,  of  which  the 
^^  Colonial  Courts  "  and  the  Lancashire  subscriptions  are  but  the  ' 
first-fruits,  rudelv  shaken  by  speculative  politicians,  or  perilled  by 
such  taunts  and  dissensions  as  have  been  of  late  too  rife  in 
England? 

Talk  of  defending  the  Colonies, — ^I  hope  to  live  to  see  the  da^ 
when  the  outiying  Provinces  of  the  Empire  wiU  as  freely  send  their 
contingents  for  the  defence  of  these  Islands,  as  they  have  this  year 
sent  their  treasures  to  your  Crystal  Palace,  and  their  cheerful  con- 
tributions to  your  distressed  manufacturing  towns.  The  anti-colo- 
nial feeling  has  been  assumed  to  be  strongest  among  those  who,  in 
this  country,  are  known  as  the  Manchester  School  of  Politicians. 
If  this,  be  so,  and  I  do  not  assert  that  it  is,  then  what  a  pregnant 
answer  may  be  drawn  from  the  noble  manifestations  of  national 
feeling,  as  contradistinguished  from  mere  local  obligations,  by 
which  our  country's  annals  have  been  illustrated  within  a  montii. 

When  Lancashire  is  invaded  by  the  Republicans,  who,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  three  thousand  miles  have  power  to  stop  their  looms  and 
close  their  factories,  when  gaunt  famme  stalks  through  her  streets, 
when  hunger  makes  wan  faces  and  weak  firames  which  pestilence 
threatens  to  devour,  does  all  England  fold  its  arms  and  say  to  the 
Lancastrians,  defend  yourselves,  protect  yourselves,  feed  youi^ 
selves?  Does  Scotland  or  Ireland  say  this?  Do  the  outlying 
Provinces  sav  so  ?  No  !  Thanks  be  to  Almightv  God  that  this 
has  been  nowhere  said.  The  whole  Empire  has  rushed  to  the  relief 
of  Lancashire,  and  that  noble  Principality  is  saved.  With  such  an 
example  before  him  will  any  Manchester  man  or  any  other  En^ish- 
man  say  to  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  Nova  Scotians  or  New 
Brunswickers,  or  even  to  three  nullions  of  Canadians,  defend  youi^ 
selves  against  twenty  millions  of  Republicans,  whenever  our  diplo- 
macy, over  which  you  have  had  no  control,  fails  to  avert  a  war. 
No !  this  will  never  be  said,  until  the  Britons  of  the  present  hour 
are  as  abject  as  those  whose  *^  groans  "  for  more  Roman  soldiers 
provoke  our  laughter  in  the  pages  of  ancient  history.  I  grant  you 
that  all  England  has  assumed  tihiat  Lancashire  should  help  herself; 
and  I  at  once  concede  that,  to  the  full  extent  of  their  ability,  any  or 
the  Provinces  that  have  or  are  likely  to  become  the  seat  of  war^ 
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dioiild,  to  the  utmost  extent  of  their  means,  provide  for  their  oim 
defence. 

I  shall,  by  and  bye,  show  that  whatever  may  have  been  done  in 
ether  parts  of  the  Empire,  the  British  Americans  have  never 
flinched  from  the  performance  of  this  dniy ;  but  before  touching 
this  branch  of  the  subject,  let  me  correct  a  very  prevalent  error 
that  seems  to  prevail'in  this  country,  that  it  is  the  interest  of  North 
America  that  binds  her  to  England.  This  is  a  popular  error,  and 
may  mislead  a  good  many  people  if  it  is  not  corrected. 

Suppose  that  your  Scottish  border  was  fifteen  hundred  mile& 
long,  and  that  Scotland  contained  thiriy  millions  of  people,  with  a 
powerful  army  and  navy,  and  the  second  mercantile  marine  in  the 
world.  Suppose  British  America  to  contain  your  population  and 
England  ours,  would  you  not,  under  such  a  condition  of  your  rela- 
tions, laugh  at  any  body  who  told  you  that  it  was  your  interest  to 
adhere  to  us,  at  the  risk  of  the  hatred  and  hostility  of  Scotland.  But 
such  is  our  position  and  yet  we  adhere  to  you.  Why  ?  Because 
it  is  a  question  of  honour  and  not  of  interest.  Is  it  from  any  spe- 
cial regard  we  have  for  the  Manchester  cotton  spinners,  the  cock- 
neys of  London,  or  even  for  the  very  enlightened  individuals  who 
now  wear  the  coronets  of  England,  or  divide  the  rhetorical  distinc- 
tions of  the  House  of  Commons  ?  No !  By  the  Beard  of  the 
Prophet,  no !  we  have  heard  and  seen  you  all,  and  we  go  back  to 
our  Nortii  American  homes,  conscious  that  the  race  we  are  training 
there  are  worthy  to  be  classed  as  your  equals.  What  then  binds 
us  to  this  country  ?  Our  interest  ?  God  forbid.  Let  Nova  Scotia 
throw  herself  behind  the  Morrill  tariff  to-morrow  and  shut  out  the 
manufactures  of  England :  there  would  be  cotton  mills  upon  her 
magnificent  water  powers  in  less  than  two  years,  and  the  whole 
consumption  of  thirty  millions  of  people  for  her  manufactures,  as 
well  as  for  her  raw  products,  would  be  open  to  her  at  once.  Her 
fishermen  would  immediately  share  the  national  bounties  which 
are  ^ven  by  the  Republic  to  foster  a  National  Marine.  The  coast- 
ing trade  and  the  free  navigation  of  the  rivers  of  the  United  States 
woidd  be  open  to  our  vessels ;  we  could  coast  from  Maine  to  Gali- 
fomia.  Every  Gubernatorial  chair,  every  department,  every  diplo- 
matic office,  on  either  continent,  would  be  open  to  us ;  and  yet, 
with  all  these  temptations  to  desert  you,  we  stiU  adhere  to  England. 
Why  ?  Because,  as  I  said  before,  it  is  a  question  of  honour  and 
affection,  and  not  of  interest.  Our  allegiance  has  never  been 
divided,  but  has  come  down  to  us,  in  an  unbroken  stream,  from  the 
earliest  record  of  the  monarchy.  We  have  never  been  anything 
else  but  Britons.  Why  should  we. now?  Don't  tempt  us,  by 
unworthy  suspicions,  and  political  hypercriticism  of  our  every  act^. 
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to  deme  to  be  anydung  else.  Not  only  our  blood  but  our  tbou^htft 
bave  been  mingled  for  centuries.  Our  fathers  fought  on  the  BKm» 
fields*  died  on  the  same  scaflfolds,  burnt  at  the  same  stakes^  strug- 
gled for  the  same  principles ;  w(mi  the  Great  Chapter,  built  the 
great  cathedrals  and  casties,  cleared  up  tiie  fince  of  Bngland  and 
made  her  what  she  is ;  and  shall  you,  because  you  happen  to  be 
left  in  poeseesioa  of  tiie  homestead,  and  because  we  nave  gone 
abroad  to  extend  tiie  territory  of  the  Empire,  to  people  the  eartfi 
and  to  subdue  it,  to  illustrate  and  reproduce  our  civilization  under 
new  forms  and  in  distant  regions — shall  we,  I  ask,  foffeit  our  inhe- 
ritance, be  deprived  of  our  birthright,  and  hear  our  brethren  plead 
that  their  interest  is  no  longer  promoted  by  the  connection ! 

Why,  you  think  little  of  your  interest  where  vour  honour  is  oob* 
cornea  in  your  transactions  with  foreign  nations.  You  do  nol 
repudiate  your  treaty  with  Portugal,  or  your  moral  obfigatienS'  ta 
defend  the  Turk.  Shall  your  own  brethren  be  treated  worse  tlia» 
foreigners  ?  When  you  violate  your  compact  with  the  deeeendanii 
of  those  Englishmen  whom  ComwaUis  led  to  Halifax,  with-  the  de- 
Bcendaats  of  the  loyalists  who  stood  by  you  when  the  old  Colonies 
deserted,  with  those  British  and  Irish  emigrants  who  have  gone  to 
the  Provinces  with  their  shamrocks  in  their  bosoms  and  thev 
thistles  in  their  hats,  fondly  believing  that  they  were  not  going  firam 
borne.  When  England  does  this,  then  let  the  holders  of  tbe^ 
National  Scrip  look  out,  for  she  may  be  expected  to  do  anytting. 
When  John  Bull  stoops  to  this  humiliation,  when  he 

" grows  80  coretous, 

To  lock  his  rascal  cofftn  from  his  friendSi 
Be  ready,  gods,  with  all  yoar  thunderbolts, 
Dash  him  to  pieces." 

I  have  promised  to  prove  to  you  that,  upon  all  trying  occasions^ 
the  North  American  Provinces  have  not  shrunk  from  the  perils  or 
the  cost  of  war.  When  the  old  Colonies  revolted,  every  effort  was 
made  to  induce  the  Northern  Provinces  to  declare  their  indepen- 
dence. The  few  persons  who  were  disaffected  were  sufficiency 
active.  A  slight  demonstration  was  made  upon  the  Common  of 
Hali&x,  and  the  standard  of  rebellion  was  rsdsed  by  a  few  thought- 
less young  men  in  the  County  of  Cumberland,  but  these  disturbanoes 
were  promptly  put  down,  and  the  Maritime  Provinces  remained- 
finn  to  their  allegiance. 

In  1775  the  British  Government  had  but  one  weak  battalion  in. 
Canada,*  numbering  not  much  more  than  500  men.     The  RepubE- 

*See  Sir  James  Oarmichael  Smith's  '^Prwrif  of  tlU  Wan  ta  Caaaia^**  m.. 
admirable  work,  just  published  bj  his  son. 
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under  General  Mi^tgomeij,  inyaded  Canada  in  the  direction 
•of  Montreal,  preceded  by  proclamations  ofiering  the  meet  tempting 
indvwamentB  to  shake  the  loyalty  of  the  inhabitants.  The  Canadian 
MHitia  rallied  to  the  support  of  the  RoyaJ  authorities  on  every  point 
of  the  frenti^. 

At  Fort  St.  John,  Chambly,  Sorel,  tiiey  did  duty  with  the  regu- 
lars, and  might  have  successfully  defended  this  part  of  the  Pro- 
vince, had  not  Sir  Guy  Carleton's  strategy  been  seriously  at  fault. 

Arnold  led  a  force  of  1,200  men  up  the  Kennebec  and  down  the 
Okaodtidre ;  Montgomery,  who  had  taken  Montreal,  joined  him  with 
the  bulk  of  his  force  at  Quebec.  ''  The  garrison  of  that  city  con- 
sisted only  of  one  company  of  regulars,  with  some  seamen  and 
marines  finom  a  sloop  of  war  lying  in  the  St.  Lawrence."  Of  the 
1600  bayonets  that  confronted  this  formidable  American  invasion, 
1400  at  least  must  have  been  wielded  by  the  strong  arms  of  the 
Canadian  Militia.  Four  simultaneous  attacks  were  made  by  the 
comlnned  Republican  armies,  gallantiy  led  and  directed  by  Arnold 
and  Montgomery.  At  every  point  the  enemy  was  foiled  and  driven 
back  by  these  sixteen  hundred  men,  four-fifths  of  them  being  those 
raw  Canadian  Militia,  whom  it  seems  to  be  the  fashion,  in  this 
country,  just  now  to  depreciate  and  undervalue. 

This  time,  at  all  events,  the  Province  was  saved  by  the  steady 
valour  of  the  Canadians,  as  it  was  impossible  for  the  British  Grovem- 
ment  to  send  any  efficient  succour  till  the  spring. 

In  1776,  Arnold,  still  encamped  before  Quebec,  was  reinforced 
by  a  strong  column  of  8000  men,  "  with  some  heavy  artillery." 
4000  Republicans  occupied  St.  John,  Chambly,  and  Montreal. 
Help  came  firom  England  on  the  6th  of  May,  and  the  invading 
armies  were  compelled  to  evacuate  the  Province,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  the  war  was  carried  into  the  enemy's  country,  and  then 
followed  that  disastrous  campaign  which  ended  in  the  surrender  of 
Surgoyne's  army  at  Saratoga. 

The  war  of  1812-15  ,was  neither  sought  nor  provoked  by  the 
British  Americans.  It  grew  out  of  the  continental  wars,  with 
wiiich  we  certainly  had  as  little  to  do.  Whether  a  Bourbon  or  a 
Bonaparte  sat  upon  the  throne  of  France,  was  a  matter  of  perfect 
indifference  to  us.  We  were  pursuing  our  lawful  avocations — 
clearing  up  our  country,  opening  roads  into  the  wilderness,  bridging 
the  streams,  and  organizing  society  as  we  best  could,  trading  with 
<mr  neighbours,  and  wishing  them  no  harm.  In  the  meantime 
British  cruisers  were  visiting  and  searching  American  vessels  on 
the  sea.  Then  shots  were  fiured,  and,  before  we  had  time  to  recall 
our  vessels  engaged  in  foreign  commerce,  or  to  make. the  slightest 
preparation  for  defence,  our  coasts  were  infested  by  American 
^^ruisers  and  privateers,  and  our  whole  frontier  was  in  a  blaze. 
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You  count  the  cost  of  war  by  the  Army  and  Navy  Estimateff^ 
but  who  can  ever  count  the  cost  of  that  war  to  us  ?  A  war,  let  it 
be  borne  in  mind,  into  which  we  were  precipitated  without  our  know- 
ledge  or  consent.  Let  the  coasts  of  England  be  invaded  by  power- 
ful armies  for  three  summers  in  succession ;  let  the  whole  Channel^ 
from  Falmouth  to  the  Nore,  be  menaced;  let  Southampton  be 
taken  and  burnt ;  let  the  South-downs  be  swept  from  the  Hamp- 
shire hills,  and  the  rich  pastures  of  Devonshire  supply  fat  beeves 
to  the  enemy  encamped  in  the  Western  Counties,  or  marching  on 
Manchester  and  London ;  let  the  youth  of  England  be  drawn  from 
profitable  labour  to  defend  these  great  centres  of  industry,  the 
extremities  of  the  island  being  given  up  to  rapine  and  to  plunder ; 
fancy  the  women  of  England  living  for  three  years  with  the  sound 
of  artillery  occasionally  in  their  ears,  and  the  thoughts  of  some- 
thing worse  than  death  ever  present  to  their  imaginations  ;  fiincy 
the  children  of  England,  with  wonder  and  alarm  on  their  pretty 
faces,  asking  for  three  years  when  their  fathers  would  come  home ; 
fancy,  in  fact,  the  wars  of  the  Roses  or  the  Civil  wars  back  again ; 
and  then  you  can  understand  what  we  suffered  from  1812  to  1815. 
Talk  of  the  cost  of  war  at  a  distance  ;  let  your  x^ountry  be  made  its 
theatre,  and  then  you  will  understand  how  unfair  is  your  mode  of 
calculation,  when  you  charge  us  with  the  Army  Estimates,  and 
give  us  no  credit  for  what  we  have  done  and  suffered  in  your  wars. 

Though  involved  in  the  war  of  1812  by  no  interest  of  &ult  of 
our  own,  though  our  population  was  scattered  and  our  coasts  and 
frontiers  almost  defenceless,  the  moment  it  came  we  prepared  for 
combat  without  a  murmur.  I  am  just  old  enough  to  remember  that 
war.  The  commerce  of  the  Maritime  Provinces  was  not  a  twen- 
tieth part  of  what  it  is  now,  but  what  we  had  was  almost  annihilated* 
Our  mariners,  debarred  from  lawful  trade,  took  to  privateerings 
and  made  reprisals  on  the  enemy.  Our  liverpool  ^'  clippers " 
fought  some  gallant  actions,  and  did  some  service  in  those  days. 
The  war  expenditure  gave  to  Halifax  an  unhealthy  excitement,  but 
improvement  was  stopped  in  all  other  parts  of  the  Province ;  and, 
when  peace  came,  the  collapse  was  fearful  in  that  citv.  Ten  years 
elapsed  before  it  recovered  from  the  derangement  of  industry  and 
the  extravagant  habits  fostered  by  the  war. 

A  few  regiments  were  raised  in  the  Maritime  Provinces,  their 
militia  was  organized,  and  some  drafts  from  the  interi(Hr  were 
brought  in  to  defend  Halifax,  whence  the  expeditions  agpdnst  the 
French  Islands  and  the  State  of  Maine  were  fitted  out.  Canada^ 
alone  was  invaded  in  force. 

General  Smith  describes  the  conduct  of  the  Canadian  Militia  in 
the  few  but  weighty  words  that  become  a  sagacious  military  chief- 
tain pronouncing  a  judgment  on  the  facts  of  history : — 
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In  1812  the  Republicans  attacked  Canada  with  two  corps, 
^anounting  in  the  whole  to  18,800  men.  The  British  troops  in  tiie 
Province  were  but  4,500,  of  which  8,000  were  in  garrison  at  Quebec 
And  Montreal.  But  1,500  could  be  spared  for  the  defence  of  Upper 
€anada.  From  the  capture  of  Michilimacinac,  the  first  blow  of 
the  campaign,  down  to  its  close,  the  Canadian  Militia  took  their 
«hare  in  erery  military  operation.  French  and  English  vied  with 
each  other  in  loyalty,  steadiness  and  discipline.  Of  the  force  that 
'Captured  Detroit,  defended  by  2,500  men,  but  a  few  Jiundreds 
were  regular  troops.  Brock  had  but  1,200  men  to  oppose  6,300 
on  the  Niagara  frontier.  Half  his  force  were  Canadian  Militia,  yet 
he  confronted  the  enemy,  and,  in  the  gallant  action^  in  which  he 
lost  his  life,  left  an  imperishable  record  of  the  steady  discipline  with 
which  Canadians  can  defend  their  country. 

The  invading  army  of  yeomen  sent  to  attack  Montreal  were  as 
stoutly  opposed  by  a  single  brigade  of  British  troops,  aided  by  the 
Militia.  In  the  only  action  which  took  place  the  Canadians  alone 
were  engaged.  The  enemy  was  beaten  back,  and  went  into  winter 
quarters. 

In  1818,  Canada  was  menaced  by  three  separate  corps.  The 
Niagara  district  was  for  a  time  overrun,  and  York,  the  capital  of 
the  Upper  Province,  was  taken  and  burnt.  The  handful  of  British 
troops  that  could  be  spared,  from  England's  European  wars,  were 
inadequate  to  its  defence,  but  in  every  struggle  of  the  campaign, 
disastrous  or  triumphant,  the  Canadian  Militia  had  their  share. 
The  French  fought  with  equal  gallantry  in  the  Ldwer  Province. 
At  Chateauguay,  Colonel  de  Saleberry  showed  what  could  be  done 
with  those  poor  undisciplined  Colonists,  who,  it  is  now  the  fashion 
to  tell  us,  can  only  be  made  good  for  anything,  by  withdrawing 
them  from  their  farms  and  turning  them  into  regular  soldiers.  The 
American  General  had  a  force  of  7000  infantry,  10  field  pieces, 
and  250  cavalry.  De  Saleberry  disputed  their  passage  into  the 
country  he  loved  with  1000  bayonets,  beat  them  back,  and  has  left 
behind  a  record,  of  more  value  in  this  argument,  than  a  dozen  pam- 
phlets or  ill-natured  speeches  in  Parliament.  Of  this  action, 
General  Smith  says :  *^  The  affiur  upon  the  Chateauguay  river  is 
remarkable,  as  having  been  fought  on  the  British  side,  almost 
entirely  by  Canadians.  The  Republicans  w^re  repulsed  by  a  very 
inferior  number  of  Canadian  Militia  and  of  troops  raised  in  Canada, 
thus  affording  a  practical  proof  of  the  good  dispositions  of  the  Cana- 
dians, and  the  possibility,  to  say  nothing  of  the  policy,  of  improving 
the  Canadian  Militia,  so  as  to  be  fuUy  equaJ  in  discipline  and 
instruction,  to  any  American  troops  that  may  be  brought  against 
ihem  at  any  future  opportunity." 
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But  why  need  I  muttiply  DlustratioiiB  ?  It  is  appbrent  diat  but 
for  the  steady  diBcipline  and  gallant  conduct  of  ike  MiMiia^  ulio* 
are  now  held  eo  cheap,  the  Bmtdl  Britiah  force  wfaidi  tiie  mottier 
oountrj,  fighting  Napoleon  on  the  Oontinent,  codd  safely  BparSt 
would  have  been  overpowered,  and  that  Canada  woidd  have  oeen 
lost  before  Waterloo  was  won,  as  it  woold  have  been  before  the 
.ftrrival  of  the  British  troops  in  1775,  but  for  the  gaUsnt  defeaee 
of  Quebec. 

But,  vou  may  say  to  me,  ail  tiiis  has  changed.  The  year  1862 
present?  more  fomddable  combinatians  to  confront  than  tlie 
1812.  The  United  States  have  grown  and  tiim«B,<are  popul* 
atid  trained  to  war,  have  railroads  pointing  to  your  frontiers,  and 
a  powerful  navy  on  their  coasts. 

I  grant  all  this,  but  will  shew  you  presestly  that  there  are  soiae 
elements  of  hope  and  progress  at  the  other  side.  But  first  let  me 
shew  you  that  if  the  forces  are  so  unequally  balanced,  Btiiidi 
statesmen  and  legislators  are  themselves  to  blame.  When  the 
Independence  of  the  United  States  was  established  in  1788,  tfaej 
were  left  with  one  half  of  the  continent  and  you  with  the  •eilier. 
You  had  much  accumulated  wealth  and  an  overflowing  poptlatfcm. 
They  were  three  ndllioDS  of  peofde,  poor,  in  debt,  with  tiieir  country 
ravaged  and  their  commerce  disorganised. "  By  Ae  sli^itest  efiort 
of  stateemanship  you  could  have  planted  your  surplus  popdntion 
in  your  own  provinces,  and,  in  five  years,  tibe  stream  of  emigratiaiL 
would  have  been  flowing  the  right  way.  In  twenty  yearn  tiie 
British  and  Bepublican  forces  would  have  been  equalised.  But 
you  did  nothing,  or  often  worse  than  nothing.  From  17^4  ts  1841, 
we  were  ruled  by  little  paternal  despotisms  established  in  Una 
country.  We  could  not  change  an  officer,  reduce  a  salaiy,  or 
knpose  a  duty,  without  the  permission  of  Dowmng  Street,  fw  dU 
ihat  dreary  period  of  60  years,  the  Bepublicaou  governed  Item- 
selves,  and  you  governed  us.  They  had  uinform  duties  and  Frse 
Trade  with  each  other.  We  always  had  separate  tariffii,  and  faawe 
them  to  this  day.  They  controlled  their  foreign  relations — jna 
oon^lled  ours.  They  had  their  mimsters  and  consuls  aU  over  the 
world,  to  open  new  markets,  and  secure  commercial  advantages. 
Tour  ministers  and  consuls  knew  little  of  British  America,  and 
rarely  consulted  its  interests,  mil  the  advent  of  Huskisson,  ««r 
eommerce  was  cramped  by  all  the  vices  of  the  old  Colonial  syaMm. 
The  Republicans  could  open  mines  in  any  part  of  their  ooualrf . 
Our  Hunes  were  locked  up,  until  seven  years  ago,  by  a  cAoie 
monepdy  held  in  this  country  by  the  creditors  of  the  Duke  of  ToA. 
How  few  of  the  hundreds  of  tiiousands  of  EngKsiBnen,  who  gpned 
at  Nova  Scotia's  marvellous  column  of  coal  in  the  ExUbitiieii,  tUa 


immmtBTj  b«t  woidd  fasre  bhiahed  had  tbey  kaumn  tihat  for  half  a 

^Mifciiry  &e  Nova  SootuoiB  oould  not  dig  atom  of  their  own  eoal 

'  mttwat  a^flsiiig  permifisioQ  of  half  a  doaen  Etiglirii  eapitalists  ia  the 

>eity  of  Loadon.    How  few  Ex^hshmen  now  reflect,  when  ridmg 

«ver  the  rieh  and  pcqyulous  statee  of  Illinois,  Mchigaa,  MieBOim^ 

•4feid  ^kaaeaa,  tiiat  IumI  they  not  locked  up  their  Great  West,  aad 

•iMtaed  it  into  a  hunting  ground,  which  it  is  now,  we  might  have 

had  behind  Canada,  three  or  four  magnificent  Provinces,  enUrened 

by  the  indvsitry  of  millions  ol  British  subjects,  toasting  the  Qneen^s 

health  on  their  holidays,  and  making  the  vexed  question  of  the 

4eie»ce  of  oar  fix>ntier  one  of  very  easy  solation. 

I  panMle  tiiese  <pictiires  of  di^writy  fai  no  sidrit  of  qiieral<nu 
complaint,  but  to  shew  yon  that  if  the  British  Provinces  are  not 
'Stranger,  the  jpeqde  who  faavo'Strag^d  agafaist  all  these  disadvan- 
tage, and  made  4hem  what  they  are,  aM  not  to  blame.    There  is 
-a  Briti^  statesman,  now  rendering  good  service  in  anetiMnr  depart- 
aamt,  who  in  1889  had  the  sagacity  to  see  through  the  rottenness 
of  this  iM  Colonial  system,  and  who  had  4lie  bShkiess  to  try  an 
eipekiment,  which  has  been  crowned  with  the  most  signal  success. 
Iicnrd  Russell's  despatches,  written  in  that  year,  conferred  self- 
.^ovenment  on  ttie  North  American  Provinoes.    Not  self-govem- 
floent,  in  tilie  sense  in  which  some  shallow  politicians  in  this  country 
advDoate  it  now,  and  who,  if  permitted,  would  destroy  this  Empire. 
But  self-goremment  to  the  full  extent  that  it  was  then  demanded. 
Self-government,  which  did  not  change  our  allegiance,  that  guarded 
every  Treaty  and  every  prerogative  of  the  Crown,  but  which  left 
us  fipee  to  change  our  eabinets,  diq)ense  our  revenues,  control  our 
'Officers,  open  our  lands,  and  regolate  our  trade.  Above  and  beyond 
•all  that  Lord  Bussell  has  ever  done,  or  said,  or  written,  not 
ezceptiug  his  services  in  passing  your  own  Reform  Bill,  when  he 
dies,  his  fame  will  rest  upon  his  despatches,  aad  on  his  colonial 
policy  of  1839.    The  system  then  established  has  spread  to  the 
fiastem  and  African  Colonies,  and  it  will  continue  to  spread, 
wherever  hereafter  our  people  occupv  the  waste  portions  of  the 
wealth,  aad  establish  a  British  community. 

Under  that  system  the  North  Amencan  Provinces,  for  Hke  last 
twenty  years,  have  grown  and  thriven.  Old  controversies  have 
been  settled,  old  grievances  redressed,  old  abases  swept  away. 
We  -have  no  disputes  with  England,  except  when  you  send  us  a 
Oovemor  deficient  in  constitutional  training,  tact,  and  common 
•sense.  The  authority  of  the  Crown  is  ev^rywhei*e  sustained  by  a 
fariiamentary  majority.  K  we  do  not  govern  ourselves  w^,  we 
•have  nobody  but  ouiuelves  to  blame. 

Here  fiesour  first  great  source  of  strength  in  any  future  ccntwst 
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with  the  Republicans  across  the  border.  Our  future  is  assured,  and 
it  iQcludes  every  element  of  hope,  every  security  for  rational  free- 
dom. The  advancing  enemy  can  no  longer  hope  to  find,  in  any  of 
the  Provinces  a  divided  population.  His  proclamations,  ofiering  us 
the  benefit  of  Republican  institutions,  would  produce  even  less 
effect  than  the  droppings  from  a  flock  of  wild  geese  flying  over  the 
soil.  We  have  been  guided  by  experience,  they  by  theory.  We 
have  clung  to  institutions  which  have  borne  the  test  of  centuries, 
theirs  have  been  tried  in  the  recent  contest,  and  have  yielded  to 
the  simplest  strain.  We  have  secured,  in  combination,  the  largest 
personal  liberty  with  a  strong  executive.  They  appear  to  be  unable 
to  protect  their  country  without  sacrificing  the  guards  of  public 
and  social  life. 

We  will  defend  our  country,  then,  because  our  institutions  are  a 
part  of  it,  and  our  institutions  are  worth  preserving.  In  any  future 
contest  with  our  Republican  neighbours,  trust  me,  that  the  conces- 
sions made  to  us  by  England  in  1839  will  be  worth  an  army  upon 
the  frontier.  You  seem  to  be  half  repentant  for  the  share  you  have 
had  in  urging  these  concessions.  Be  re-assured.  Do  not  lend  your 
fine  talents  to  those  who  mean  what  you  do  not  mean,  who  would 
go  further  than  you,  who  would  pollard  the  British  oak  that  yon 
would  onlv  trim  ;  who,  not  having  themselves  the  wit  to  guide  the 
glorious  ship  of  Empire,  in  which  we  are  all  embarked,  would  put 
her  under  jury  masts,  and  hug  the  shore  to  disguise  their  ignorance 
of  navi^tion. 

But  I  admit  that  when  fighting  is  to  be  done,  there  is  some- 
thing more  required  even  than  enthusiasm  in  a  good  cause.  I 
have  not  lived  ail  my  life  in  a  ganison  town  w.ithout  knowing  ilie 
difference  betweeu^discipline  and  the  want  of  it ;  between  a  soldier 
and  a  civilian. 

But  a  great  mistake  prevails  in  this  country  as  to  the  amount  of 
discipline  which  our  North  American  Militia  would  require,  in 
order  to  make  them,  if  not  quite  equal  to  your  crack  regimenta, 
quite  as  good  as  the  ordinary  rank  and  file  in  conducting  defensive 
warfare  in  a  new  country.  Let  us  see  what  our  young  men  know 
that  many  of  your  old  soldiers  do  not  In  the  first  place  they  are 
trained  to  field  work  and  field  sports.  They  can  row,  swim,  fish, 
shoot,  ride,  walk  on  snow  shoes,  and  camp  in  the  woods  in  half  an 
hour  without  the  aid  of  canvas,  hut  themselves  in  the  winter  any- 
where where  wood  is  to  be  had.  These  are  fine  accomplishments, 
as  your  Guards  would  have  discovered  last  winter,  had  two  or 
three  thousand  of  our  young  fellows,  with  their  rifles  and  snow 
shoes,  and  a  week's  provision  on  their  backs,  chosen  to  have  dis- 
puted their  passage  anywhere  between  Bic  and  Montreal.    Bat 
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suppose  &at  war  had  been  declared  last  year,  and  tliat  the  yonng- 
sters  had  jomed  the  Gnards,  as  they  would  have  done  to  a  man, 
how  long  would  they  with  their  hearts  in  the  business,  have  been 
learning,  in  addition  to  what  they  knew,  all  that  a  disciplined 
soldier  bas  to  teach ;  and  how  rapidly  would  they  have  taught  the 
Ouardsman  what,  for  his  own  preservation  and  efficiency  in  such  a 
country,  it  is  indispensable  that  he  should  know  ?  It  is  on  this 
admirable  combination  of  qualities,  on  this  reciprocal  interchange 
of  services,  sympathy,  and  instruction,  that  in  the  second  place,  I 
rely  on  any  future  wars  which  we  may  be  compelled  to  wage  in 
detence  of  our  Provinces  in  North  America.  Tour  troops  will 
'^ways  have  the  highest  discipline,  the  most  perfect  knowledge  of 
a  profession,  in  its  elementary  stages  not  difficult  to  learn,  and  our 
young  men,  who  cannot  affi^rd  to  leave  their  farms  and  play  at 
soldiers  in  tune  of  peace,  will  be  apt  scholars,  and  not  bad  teachers 
to  the  soldiers  in  tune  of  peril.  It  was  this  admirable  combination 
-of  the  finest  qualities  reqmred  to  make  an  army,  that  told  upon  the 
combats  of  1812-15,  and  that  will  tell  upon  any  future  contests 
into  which  we  may  be  driven.  We  ought  to  have  good  leadership- 
and  good  drills  from  the  first  apprehension  of  hostilities,  and, 
having  these,  it  must  be  confessed  that  our  materials  wherewith  to 
work  are  in  quality  unsurpassed. 

But  you  will  naturally  ask,  may  they  not  be  improved  ?  and 
should  not  the  youth  of  the  Colonies  be  trained  to  arms  that  they 
may  be  better  able  to  co-operate  with  British  troops  in  defence  of 
our  common  coimtry  ? — and  I  answer,  that  we  are  training,  and 
preparing  to  train  them  in  a  mode  suitable  to  the  condition  of  our 
countiy — ^in  a  mode  that,  while  it  is  but  littie  burdensome,  and 
excites  no  ill-will  in  the  Provinces,  can  give  no  offence  to  our 
neighbours. 

Let  me  illustrate  this  part  of  the  subject  by  facts  drawn  from 
Nova  Scotia,  with  which  I  am  best  acquainted.  During  the  long 
peace  which  followed  the  Treaty  of  Paris  our  Militia  laws  were 
vety  rarely  revised,  the  Militia  were  never  called  out,  and  our 
population,  busy  with  the  arts  of  peace,  ^'  studied  war  no  more." 
Matters  continued  in  this  state  till  the  Volunteer  movement  be^an 
in  this  country.  Almost  simultaneous  with  that  movement,  under 
the  personal  superintendence  and  guidance  of  Lord  Mulgrave,  we 
began  to  rsdse  Volimteer  Companies  in  Nova  Scotia ;  and  there 
are  now  between  three  or  four  thousand  young  men,  in  the  flower 
of  Hfe,  who  have  selected  their  own  officers,  approved  and  com- 
missioned by  the  Commander-iu-Chief,  purchased  tneir  own  umforms, 
and,  under  the  sharp  training  of  efficient  drill  sergeants,  taken  from 
wthe  British  army  and  paid  by  the  Province,  have  become,  in  a 
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marvellouBly  short  time,  yeryeffectiye  troops.  We  have  one  battalum 
tiiat  brigadfes  with  the  garrison,  strong  companies  at  Pictou  and 
Sydney  for  the  defence  of  the  coal  mines,  and  many  others,  formed 
and  forming,  in  the  seaport  towns  and  rural  districts.  Taking  iiie 
number  at  4,000  and  our  population  at  350,000,  this  would  be 
equal  to  86,000  Volunteers  to  be  raised  in  this  country.  Taking 
the  cost  of  uniforms  and  amounts  expended  in  ammunition  and 
organization  at  £25,000,  and,  comparing  our  revenue  with  yours,, 
it  can  be  shown  that  our  expenditure  is,  in  proportion  to  our  means,, 
equal  to  an  outlay  of  £9,738,000  for  this  country.  Should  we  be 
scolded  for  doing  this  in  the  short  period  of  three  years  ? 

But  we  have  done  more.  We  have  set  serioudy  about  re-organ- 
inng  our  MBlitia.  The  whole  force  is  being  enrolled.  Old  officers- 
are  retiring  with  their  rank.  Those  who  are  young  enough  and 
still  defflre  to  serve  are  told  to  q^iftlify  or  resign.  No  young  officer 
is  appointed  who  has  not  qualified.  The  military  sjpirit  has  revived 
with  the  apparent  necessity,  and  is  &st  spreadmg  all  over  the- 
Provinces.  Half  the  members  of  the  Leg^lature  last  winter 
earned  an  appetite  for  breakfisiat  in  the  drill-room,  and  used  to 
pass  my  window  on  tiie  coldest  mornings  with  their  ri^es  over  their 
shoulders.  The  crack  of  the  rifle  is  as  common  a  sound  as  the  note 
of  the  Bob-o-Link,  and  intercolonial  shooting  matches  are  becoming 
an  institution. 

Our  Militia  Laws  had  not  been  revised  ance  that  rather  memo- 
rable period  when  Oovemor  Fairfield  called  out  the  militia  of 
Maine  to  settle  the  north-eastern  boundary  question  by  an  invasion 
of  New  Brunswick.  What  took  place  then  finely  answers  the 
argument  that  in  the  Provinces  we  wait  for  Bntish  troops  to 
defend  us. 

On  that  occasion  there  were  but  a  regiment  or  two  in  all  the 
maritime  Provinces.  The  Canadian  garrisons  were  too  far  oflf,  and^ 
it  being  winter,  could  only  come  to  us  by  the  road  the  Chiarda 
traversed,  or  through  the  enemy's  country.  But  we  did  not  wait 
for  troops  firom  England 'or  firom  Canada  either.  Our  Militia  Law 
was  revised  in  a  angle  day,  and  ample  powers  given  to  the 
Oovemor  to  spend  every  pound  of  revenue  and  call  out  every  man 
in  Nova  Scotia  for  the  defence  of  our  sister  Province.  Fancy 
Scotland  or  Ireland  menaced,  and  every  man  in  England  ordered 
to  turn  out  for  her  defence,  and  you  have  a  parallel  to  what  took 
place  in  Nova  Scotia.  Had  we  hesitated,  had  we  waited,  there 
might  have  been  collisions,  perhaps  war,  but  the  promptness  of  our 
demonstration  astonished  Governor  Fairfield ;  ana  the  three  cheers 
for  the  Queen  and  for  New  Brunswick,  given  bv  the  members  of 
our  Le^slatures  standing  in  their  places,  with  me  Speaker  in  the 
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ehair, — however  nnparliamentaiy  the  onlibreak  of  feeling  majr 
appear, — ^proved  to  the  militia  of  Maine  that  if  tiiej  croBsed  ih» 
Border,  a  loyal  and  high-spirited  people  were  ready  to  confront 
them. 

The  territory  in  dispute  was  given  away,  Canada  and  New 
Brunswick  were  almost  split  in  halves.    The  provincials  laid  down, 
tiieir  arms,  and  accepted  peace  on  such  terms,  with  shame  and. 
sorrow,  not  mnch  relieved  by  the  subsequent  discovery  of  an  old 
map,  which  showed  how  our  diplomatist  had  been  practised  upon* 
From  that  period  till  the  occurrence  of  the  Trent  a&ir,  last  winter,, 
the  prevailmg  belief  in  aU  the  Provinces  was  tiiis,  that  for  no  North 
American  interest,  or  no  North  American  question,  would  Great. 
Britain  go  to  war.    In  this. belief  our  militia  laws  were  neglected^, 
our  training  ceased.   Our  officers  grew  old  and  obese,  or  died,  and 
nobody  would  take  their  places.    No  Government  would  spend  a 
pound  upon  defence,  and  after  the  withdrawal  of  the  guarantee  to* 
the  Intercolonial  Railroad  in  1851,  the  impresmon  deepened  that 
the  people  of  tiiis  country  were  indifferent  to  our  prosperity  or 
defence. 

When  the  Trent  affidr  aroused  the  indignant  feeling  of  the  emnre 
last  autumn,  we  were,  as  we  were  in  1812,  utterly  unprepared.  The 
war  again  was  none  of  our  seeking. 

Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  had  thousands  of  vessels  uponi 
the  sea,  scattered  all  over  the  world.  Canada  had  her  thousand 
miles  of  frontier  unprotected.  Had  war  come,  we  knew  that  our 
money  losses  would  have  been  fearful,  and  the  scenes  upon  our  sea 
coasts  and  our  fit)ntiers,  sternly  painted  as  they  must  occur,  with- 
out any  stretch  of  the  imagination,  might  well  bid  the  ^^  boldest 
hold  his  breath  for  a  time."  But,  did  a  single  man  in  all  those 
noble  Provinces  falter  ?  No !  Every  man,  aye,  and  every  woman^ 
accepted  the  necessity,  and  prepared  for  war.  Again,  it  was  & 
question  of  honour  and  not  interest.  In  a  week  we  could  have- 
arranged,  by  negociation,  for  peace  with  the  United  States  and 
have  kept  out  of  the  quarrel,  ^ut  who  thought  of  such  a  thing  t 
Tour  homesteads  were  safe,  ours  in  peril,  a  British,  not  a  colonial 
ahip,  had  been  boarded,  but  what  then  ?  The  old  flag,  that  had 
floated  over  our  fiithers'  heads,  and  droops  over  their  graves,  had 
been  insulted,  and  our  British  blood  was  stirred  without  our  ever 
thinking  of  our  pockets.  The  spirit  and  unanimity  of  the  Provinces^ 
no  less  than  the  fine  troops,  and  war  material,  shipped  fit)m  tiiis 
country,  worked  like  a  charm  at  Washington.  President  Idncoln, 
like  Governor  Fairfield,  saw  clearly  that  he  was  to  be  confronted, 
not  only  by  the  finest  soldiers  in  the  world,  but  by  a  united  and 
hig^bhspirited  population.     The  effect  was  sedative,  tiie  captivea 
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■were  given  up,  and  ihe  provincialB,  as  10  their  haUt  wlien  there  is 
no  danger  to  confront,  retomed  to  their  peaceful  ayooations. 

We  were  pnrsning  these  most  sedulously,  not  disturbed  by  any 
panic  fear  of  our  Republican  neighbours,  and  most  unconscious  of 
having  done  anything  to  warrant  the  sadden  outbreak  of  feeling 
ihat  occurred  in  this  country  last  summer,  and  with  whioh  we  were 
deeply  pained,  and  perhaps  not  a  little  disgusted. 

The  causes  of  complaint  urged  i^gainst  Canada,  in  Eng^d,  are 
two-fold. 

1.  Her  high  Import  Duties  are  objected  tt> ;  and 

2.  She  is  blamed  for  defeating  a  Ministry  on  a  Ifilitia  Bill. 
As  respects  the  tariff  of  Canada,  let  me  observe,  that,  when  self- 
government  was  conferred  upon  that  Province,  the  right  to  ooik- 
istruct  her  own  tariff  was  virtually  conceded.  By  a  special  despatch, 
eent  to  all  the  Provinces  when  Lord  Grey  was  Colonial  Secretary, 
the  right  to  impose  what  duties  they  pleased  was  specifically  eoi^ 
ceded,  providing  they  were  not  discrimmating,  and  were  made  to 
attach  alike  to  importations  from  all  countries.  No  restriction  of 
the  right  to  protect  their  own  industry  was  stated.  But  in  none 
of  the  Provinces  have  protective  or  discriminating  duties  ever  been 
impoped. 

It  is  true  that  the  import  duties  of  Canada  are  rather  high.  Bat 
it  can  be  shown  that  all  the  duty  raised  is  actually  required  to  pay 
the  interests  on  the  debts  of  the  Province,  to  carry  on  its  public 
improvements,  and  to  provide  for  its  Civil  List.  It  caonot  be  showm 
Ihat  there  is  much  needless  extravagance  in  the  admimstratiim  c£ 
the  Government.  With  the  single  exception  of  the  Governor* 
General's  salary,  regarded  in  this  country  as  too  low  to  secure  the 
higher  style  of  talent,  no  public  ofBcer  m  that  Province  receives 
a  remuneration  for  his  services  that  would  not  be  regarded  ia 
England  as  inadequate,  if  not  parsimonious.  The  highest  judicial 
officers  and  heads  of  departments  only  receive  j£1000  sterling  per 
annum. 

The  debts  of  Canada  were  incurred  for  the  construction  of  canals 
and  railroads,  of  the  hi^est  Imperial  and  Provincial  importance. 
They  were  designed  to  attract  through  British  territory  a  largs 
portion  of  the  tauie  of  the  great  West  When  the  Interoolonial 
Kailway  is  finished  we  shall  not  only  control  the  telegraphic  and 
postal  correspondence  of  the  Western  States,  but  secure  lo  the 
peopte  of  Great  Britain  at  aUseasonsasteady  supply  of  breadstoft; 
should  unhap|nly  the  Atlantic  ports  of  the  United  States,  in  war, 
be  closed  a^unst  them.  Who  then  will  venture  to  assert  that  theoe 
were  not  elevated  dejects  of  the  highest  national  importance^  and 
these  objects  being  secured,  surely  no  man  will  suggest  diat  te 
4ebts  incurred  on^t  not  to  be  honourably  redeemed. 
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Tlioee  personSy  in  this  coantry,  who  dedre  that  GaindlK  ahQuM 
niae  her  reyenue  by  direct  taxation  rather  than  hj  duties  upon 
imports,  do  not  reflect  that  there  is  a  wide  distinction  to  be  dmwn 
between  an  old  and  densely  populated  country  and  a  new  one  but 
thinly  peopled.  In  England  tiie  mass  of  the  inhabitants  Eve  in 
cities  and  villages,  ei^n  in  the  rural  districts  every  acre  of  land  Uk' 
owned  and  cultivated,  and  has  a  money  value,  in  Canada,  as  in 
all  the  Colonies,  a  large  portion  of  the  population  live  at  great 
distances  from  each  otiher.  In  the  remote  settlements  land  has 
often  but  a  nominal  value,  and  money  is  scarce.  To  collect  direct 
taxes  in  such  a  country  often  costs  more  than  they  come  to.  Hence 
the  preference  shown  for  the  system  of  raising  revenue  by  import 
duties.  They  yield  more  without  harassing  the  people,  tlian  could 
be  got,  with  mfinite  labour  and  vexation  of  spirit,  by  any  svstem 
of  direct  taxation.  As  the  Provinces  prosper  and  population 
increases,  the  import  duties  will  come  down.  In  the  meantime,  aa 
there  is  not  a  coUon  &ctory  in  anv  of  the  Provinces,  as  ejrery  year 
the  consumption  (^  British  manumctures,  in  all  their  vaned  forma 
of  beauty  and  utility,  steadfly  increases,  and  as  the  consumers  and 
not  the  producers  pay  the  duty,  why  should  exception  be  taken  to 
our  tarim  ?  I  trust  that  my  explanations  under  this  head,  will  be 
regarded  as  entirely  satisfactory.  The  colonies  of  Englwd  take 
now  £46,000,000  worth  of  manufactures  every  year;  and  I  bold^. 
that  as  the  selling  price  in  England  includes  all  that  the  manufik)- 
turer  has  to  pay  towards  the  national  debt,  and  the  maintenance  of 
the  Army  and  X7avy,  the  colonists,  who  honestiy  pay  for  and  con- 
sume these  goods,  pay  now,  independently  of  their  own  military 
expenditure,  a  noble  contribution  towards  the  funds  dedicated  to 
national  defence. 

Let  us  now  see  whether  the  great  Province  of  Canada  has  done^. 
or  has  failed  to  do,  anything  to  warrant  the  sharp  Parliamentary 
and  newspaper  criticism  witib  which  she  has  been  assailed  in  this 
country. 

I  have  shown  you  that  her  untrained  Militia  has  twice  saved  the 
Province,  and  I  have  shown  you  that,  on  the  very  latest  (Tccaaion 
when  Ghreat  Britain  appealed  to  their  patriotism,  every  man  respon- 
ded to  the  call.  Let  me  now  show  you  that,  although  she  may  not 
have  quite  met  the  public  expectations  of  this  country  (not  very 
accurately  informed  as  to  the  state  of  feeling  in  the  Province),  she 
has  not  been  entirely  neglectful  of  her  defences,  but  is  at  this  mo- 
paent  much  better  prepared  to  resist  attack  than  she  ever  was  at 
any  former  period  of  her  history. 

In  1855  the  BGlitia  Law  of  Canada  was  carefully  revised; 
imder  that  law  the  Government  enrolled,  drilled,  and  armed,  at 
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^6  expense  of  the  Province,  a  very  respectable  volmiteer  force. 
The  conniary  was  divided  into  military  districts,  and  the  whole 

-sedentary  imlitia,  consisting  of  every  man  capable  of  bearing  arms, 
was  organized. 

In  1862  the  law  was  amended  to  enable  the  Oommander-in* 
Chief  to  make  the  enrollment  more  reliabte  and  perfect.  The 
Yolnnteer  organization  was  rendered  more  general,  arms  and 

'  clothing  were  given  to  all  persons  who  decdred  to  enlist  in  those 
Volunteer  corps.  It  is  assumed,  on  good  authority,  that  Canada, 
at  the  close  of  this  year,  will  have  15,000*  volunteers,  equal,  if 
the  population  of  the  two  countries  are  contrasted,  to  105,CK)0  for 

^  the  JBritish  Islands. 

All  the  officers  of  the  Sedentary  Militia  are  now  required  to 

•receive  militair  training  and  instruction.     They  are  removed  if 

'they  do  not.     Hereafter  no  officer  will  be  appointed  or  promoted 

\who  has  not  acquired  a  fair  knowledge  of  arms.  The  number  of 
officers  whom  it  is  the  design  of  this  system  to  qualify,  will  amount 
to  20,000.  Brigade  majors  have  been  appointed  in  aU  the  districts. 
The  Oovemor-Oeneral  is,  by  statute,  Commander-in-Chief,  and  is 
:authorized,  at  his  discretion,  or  on  any  apprehension  of  danger,  to 
«all  out  every  man  in  the  Province,  or  any  number  that  may^  be 
required.  Under  the  law,  as  it  stands,  at  fifteen  days'  notice, 
•50,000  men,  perfectly  organized  in  companies  and  battalions,  and 
witii  all  their  regimental  officers,  from  a  colonel  to  a  corporal,  could 
be  placed  upon  any  point  of  the  frontier. 

What  skill  or  soldiership  have  the  great  armies  of  the  Northern 
States  exhibited,  that  we  should  be  much  afiraid  to  confiront  them, 
if  the  Canadians  have  not  degenerated  and  if  this  country  shews, 
as  it  certtdnl^  did  last  winter,  a  determination  to  fulfil  its  honour- 
able obligations  ?  ^^  A  littie  leaven  leaveneth  the  whole  mass," 
.^md  twenty  thousand  British  soldiers,  iudiciously  distributed  and 
skilfully  led,  with  this  fine  force  at  their  back  or  serving  in  the 
ranks  beside  them,  ought  to  be  able  to  give  a  good  account  of  any 
invading  army  which  tiie  Northern  States  can  send  agsdnst  them. 
But  I  apprehend  that  when  those  States  emerge  from  the  present 
disastrous  civil  war  it  will  be  some  time  before  they  wiU  madly  rush 
into  a  war  with  England.  Looking  to  their  mourning  households, 
to  the  maimed  and  emaciated  soldiers  wandering  through  their 
streets,  to  their  heavy  national  debt,  to  their  disordered  finances» 
and  to  the  tremendous  power  which  «this  Empire  can  put  fi)rth,  if 
we  are  only  true  to  each  other,  the  day  is  distant  when  those  States 
will   heedlessly  provoke  a  contest  with  this  country.     This  is 

*  ActuaUj  26,000,  and  others  oftred  who  could  not  be  accepted. 
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^videnily  the  opinion  in  Canada,  and,  so  flir  at  all  events,  it  wonld 
«ppear  that,  in  acting  upon  it,  her  Oovemment  has  been  sustained. 

1  have  no  deedre  to  touch  &e  local  politics  of  Canada.  I  regret 
ihat  the  late  Government  elected  to  &I1  on  the  Militia  Bill,  and 
ihat  Hieir  opponents  were  good-natured  or  unskilful  enough  to  let 
them.  I  think  the  Opposition  should  have  recited,  by  resolution, 
the  reasons  for  which  they  turned  the  Ministers  out.  Had  they 
done  so,  a  good  deal  of  the  misapprehension  which  has  prevailed 
in  this  country,  which  has  evidentiy  inspired  the  debates  m  Parlia- 
ment and  the  criticisms  of  the  press,  might  have  been  avoided. 

The  right  of  the  Parliament  of  Canada  to  turn  out  a  Afinistry, 
even  upon  a  Ilfilitia  Bill,  cannot  be  questioned.  Had  Lord  Pal- 
merston's  Government  been  overthrown  last'  winter  upon  the 
question  of  the  fortifications,  nobody  would  have  denied  the  right 
of  the  majority  to  aim  a  hostile  vote ;  and  certainly  no  British 
American,  even  if  it  had  prevailed,  would  have  fancied  that  there 
was  one  loyal  Englishman  the  less. 

I  have  shewn  that  16,000  volunteers  in  Canada  is  equal  to  a 
force  of  106,000  if  raised  in  this  country.  To  complete  the  con- 
'trast  it  should  be  remembered  what  boundless  resources  are  in  an 
old  kingdom  like  this,  compared  with  all  the  visible  means  of  taxa- 
tion to  be  found  in  a  new  countiy  like  British  America.  Tou 
have  the  accumulated  results  of  the  labours  of  countless  generations 
of  men,  running  over  a  period  of  some  two  thousand  years.  Tou 
have  all  that  your  fathers  and  ours  toiled  for  and  made  finom  the 
Roman  Conquest  to  the  departure  of  the  ^^  Mayflower.**  All  that 
your  fathers  have  created  since,  and  all  that  in  your  own  day  and 
generation,  having  this  enormous  papital  to  work  with,  vou  have 
be^n  enabled  to  earn  for  yourselves.  To  say  nothing  of  me  labour 
of  your  people,  it  is  asserted  that  the  machinery  of  this  island 
performs  the  work,  every  year,  of  800,000,000  men. 

Y^th  untold  treasures  upon  the  surface  and  beneath  it,  with  an 
annually  accumulating  capital  that  an  actuary  can  hardly  estimate, 
and  this  tremendous  mechanical  power  in  your  hands,  you  can 
bear  an  amount  of  taxation  which  would  sink  any  new  countiy^ 
with  a  limited  population  and  a  history  of  a  hundred  years,  if  she 
attempted  to  impose  upon  her  people  proportional  burthens.  I 
grant  that  we  have  less  poverty,  and  that  the  property  we  have  is 
more  equally  distributed,  but  we  have  not  a  titiie  of  your  accumu- 
lated capital  and  productive  power,  and  the  contrast  which  the  two 
countries  exhibit,  m  this  respect,  should  ever  be  borne  in  mind  by 
candid  reasoners  whenever  this  class  of  auestions  is  discussed. 

Let  me  now  direct  your  attention  to  the  state  of  your  defences, 
at  a  period  of  your  history  when  England  and  British  America 
may  be  more  fiurly  contrasted  than  they  can  now. 
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In  1688,  the  populatioa  of  England  was  6,000,000.  She  vw 
in  as  much  peril  as  we  are  now,  or  eyer  were,  from  the  armies  of 
the  United  States.  The  subtle  policy  of  Parma  and  Philip  was 
olosmg  around  her :  the  Armada  was  in  the  Channel,  aad  two  at 
the  best  appointed  armies  of  veteran  troops  that  Europe  eyet  saw 
were  prepwng  to  land  upon  her  shores. 

That  they  did  not  land  was  owing  to  the  protection  of  an  OTer* 
ruling  Providence,  to  the  liberality  of  her  merchants,  and  to  the 
heroic  achievements  of  those  glorious  seamen  who  left  the  land 
forces  little  to  do.  But  had  ]^gland  been  invaded,  how  was  she 
prepared  ?  Motley,  in  his  Butory  of  the  Ne(herland»^  tells  us  the 
story  of  her  defences,  the  condition  of  which  on^t  certainly  to 
have  overthrown  the  Ministers,  had  England  possessed  BespcmsiUe 
Government  in  those  days. 

The  Spanish  armies  were  estimated  at  116,000  men.  ^^  In 
England,'^  says  Motley,  ^'  an  army  had  been  enrolled,  a  force  of 
86,016  foot  and  ^^  18,831  cavaby,  but  it  was  an  army  on  paper 
merelv."  Even  of  llie  86,000  men  (not  one-fifth  of  the  mihtia  of 
Canada)  only  48,000*  were  set  down  as  trained,  and  it  is  oertain 
that  the  training  had  been  of  the  most  meagre  description.  ^^  Of 
enthusiasm  and  courage  there  was  enough,  but  of  powder  and  shot 
there  was  a  deficiency." 

Sir  Edward  Stanley  thus  describes  the  militia  he  was  sent  t(> 
inspect  m  Cheshire  and  Lancashire : — ^^^  They  were  appointed  tw(> 
years  past  to  have  been  trained  six  days  by  the  year,  or  more^. 
at  the  discretion  of  the  muster-maater,  Jmt  as  yet  thejf  have  not 
been  trained  one  day^  so  that  they  have  benefitted  nothing,  nor 
yet  know  their  leaders."  ^^  There  was  a  general  indisposition  " 
(in  England  then  as  in  Canada  now)  ^^  in  the  rural  districte  to 
expend  money  and  time  in  military  business  until  the  necessity 
should  become  imperative." 

Even  in  August,  when  the  Armada  was  <»i  the  wing,  ^'ilie 
camp  was  not  formed,  nor  anything  more  than  a  mere  ^jy^^ffij? 
ef  troops  mustered  about  Tilbury  to  defend  the  road  fitom  Dover 
to  London.  The  army  of  Tilbury  never  exceeded  sixteen  or  sevM- 
te^i  thousand  men." 

About  as  many  as  Nova  Scotia  could,  with  her  two  nulroads,. 
have  drawn  around  the  citadel  of  Halifax  firom  her  eastern  and 
western  counties  in  a  week,  had  their  services  been  required  last 
winter ;  not  half  as  many  as  Canada,  in  twenty  days,  can  now 
plant  upon  any  point  of  her  frontier.  The  aggreg^  tonnage  oC 
the  whole  Ilo^  Nav^  was  11,280  tons,  less  than  the  ton- 
nage of  the  vessels  built  ia  our  port  of  Yannoutfa  in  a  uagjle. 
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mar.*  Of  tibe  laM  fygce^  Modey  states  iliftt  ^<  A  driUed  aait 
oiiKsipSiied  urmjy  wbetber  of  regulars  and  militia-men,  had  no  eidst- 
eoce  wkato¥er.'' 

The  OoDQinissariat  armngementsMrere  in  keeping  witii  the  difici* 
phae  and  organization.  Leicester^  writing  to  Walungham,  s&jya  of 
his  raw  levies : — ^^  Some  want  Om  captains  showed,  for  these  men 
arrived  without  one  meal. of  victuals,  so  that  on  their  arrival  they 
had  not  one  barrel  of  beer  or  loaf  of  bread ;  enough,  after  twenty 
miles'  marehy  to  have  discouraged  thooa  and  brought  them  to^ 
Witinj."  (h^  the  6th  August  the  Armada  was  in  Calais  Beads,. 
Slid  up  to  the  5th  no  axmy  had  been  assembled,  not  even  the  body 
guard  of  the  Queeni;.  aad  Leieester,  with  four  thousand  men,  miH 
j^vided  with  a  baroal  of  beer  or  a  loaf  of  bread,  was  about  eoot- 
meneing  his  entrenched  camp  at  Tilbury. 

These  are  the  faets  of  histovy,  and  it  sometimes  strikes  me  that 
British  legislators  and  politieians  would  act  more  wisely  if  they 
were  gravely  p(Hidered,  before  they  undertook  to  criucise  too- 
severely  nascent  but  vigorous  ofihoots  of  that  sound  old  stock  that^ 
when  passing  through  the  stages  of  advancement  which  we  have 
just  reached,  when  &e  population,  of  England  was  about  the  same 
as  ours  is  now,  thou^t  th^ooselves  able  to  &ee  a  disciplined  army 
with  the  limited  amount  of  preparation  that  Motley  so  quamtly 
describes.  They  should  not  compare  small  Ihings  with  great,  but 
tiungat  which  beur  scnne  proportion  to  each  other,  and  they  ought 
not  to  expect  us  to  be  less  averse  to  expensive  standing  armies  - 
than  our  ancestors  were  when  their  necessities  were  quite  as  great 

But  let  me  turn  your  attenti<m  to  another  period  cf  English  his^ 
toiT.  Let  us  cookd  down  the  stream  of  time  finom  1588  to  1685,.. 
and  inqpiire  in  what  condition  the  army  and  militia  of  Engji^knd 
neve  when  her  population  was  nearly  double  that  of  Canada* 
first,  read  what  Macaulay  says  (m  the  subject  of  direct  taxation :— ^ 
^^  The  disc<mtent  excited  by  direct  imposts  is,  indeed,  almost  alwaya 


*  X  forcible  and  Tirid  idea  of  the  npiditj  with  which  the  shippfatg  of  Tar* 
month  is  inoreaBing  will  be  derired  from  the  perusal  of  the  subjoined  figares. 
shewing  the  amovnt  of  tonnage  owned  in  this  port  at  the  rarions  decennial 
periods  alnoe  1822 : 


In  the  year  1822 

• 

m 

3,000  tons. 

ti        t«  1933 

• 

m 

4,318  « 

ic    ((  1842 

m 

m 

13,766  « 

«   «  1852 

- 

• 

18,880  " 

"    "  1862 

- 

- 

45,198  M 

/ 


We  Tery  mnch  qnestion  if  there  is  another  port  on  the  fkce  of  the  globe,  with 
llie  same  extent  of  territory  and  popnlation,  that  can  boast  of  equal  Increase  ini 
the  same  period.— FomuHiiA  TritwUf  Nova  Sevtia. 
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lOut  of  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  money  which  iliey 
into  the  Exchequer,  and  the  tax  on  chinmeys  was,  even  among 
-direct  impoets,  peculiarly  odious,  for  it  could  be  levied  only  by 
means  of  domiciliary  visits,  and  of  such  visits  the  English  naw 
always  been  impatient  to  a  degree  which  the  people  of  otiier 
countries  can  but  faintly  conceive." 

It  is  hoped  that  some  allowance  will  be  hereafter  made  for  our 
liereditary  impatience  of  direct  taxation. 

After  describing  the  powerful,  well  appointed  and  finely  disci- 
plined armies  kept  up  by  the  leading  powers  of  Europe  in  the  reign 
•of  Charles  the  Second,  Macaulay  says : — ^^  In  our  island,  on  the 
contrary,  it  was  possible  to  live  long  and  to  travel  Sbut,  without 
being  reminded  by  any  martial  edght  or  sound  thfit  the  defence 
•of  nations  had  become  a  science  and  a  calling.  The  majority  of 
Sngllishmen,  who  were  under  twenty-five  years  of  age,  had  pro- 
bably never  seen  a  company  of  regular  soldiers.  The  only  army 
which  the  law  recognized  was  the  militia.  The  whole  number 
of  cavalry  and  infantry  thus  maintained  was  popularly  estimated 
^t  a  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  men."  (Not  half  ihe  militia 
of  Canada.) 

These  militiamen  received  no  pay,  except  when  called  into  actual 
service.  Macaulay  describes  them  as : — **  Ploughmen  officered 
by  justices  of  the  peace." 

By  degrees  Charles  got  together  a  few  reg^nents  of  troops ;  but 
the  regcdar  army,  as  late  as  1685,  did  not  consist,  all  ranks 
included,  of  above  seventeen  thousand  foot,  and  about  seventeen 
hundred  cavalry  and  dragoons,  not  a  great  many  more,  it  would 
appear,  than  the  militia  officers  of  Canada.  The  disdpline  was 
lax,  and  could  not  be  otherwise.  ^^  The  common  law  of  En^and 
knew  nothing  of  courts  martial,  and  made  np  distinction  in  tim 
of  peace  between  a  soldier  and  any  other  subject ;  nor  could  the 
Oovemment  then  venture*  to  ask  me  most  loyal  Parliament  for 
a  Mutiny  Bill.  A  soldier,  therefore,  by  Imocking  down  his 
colonel  incurred  only  the  ordinaiy  penalties  of  assault  and  bat* 
tery,  and  by  refiiring  to  obey  orders,  by  sleeping  on  guard,  or 
by  deserting  his  colours,  incurred  no  legal  penalty  at  all. 

Let  us  trust  that  the  discipline. of  our  despised  militia  in  the 
Provinces  is  not  worse. 

Macaulay's  description  of  the  Navy  is  almost  as  ludicrous : — 
'^^  The  naval  administration  was  a  prodigy  of  wastefuhiess,  cornip- 
tion,  ignorance  and  indolence ;  no  estimate  could  be  tnuted,  no 
^contract  was  performed,  no  check  was  enforced." 

But  to  return  to  the  Army.  There  was  ^^  no  redment  of  Artil- 
leiy,  no  Sappers  and  Minen." 
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Surely  we  are  not  much  worse  than  this  in  the  Provinces? 
Hear  Ihyden's  description  of  the  militia  of  England  in  the  reign 
of  James  the  Second : 

^'  The  countrjr  rings  aroand  with  war's  alarm, 
And  now  in  fields  the  rude  militia  ftwarms. 
Mouths,  withoat  hands,  maintained  at  vast  expense, 
In  peace  a  char^ge,  in  war  a  weak  defence ; 
Stoat  once  a  month  they  march,  a  blnst'ring  band, 
And  eyer,  but  in  time  of  need,  at  hand. 
This  was  the  morn,  when  hast'ning  to  the  guard, 
•Drawn  up  in  rank  and  file  thejr  stood  prepared 
Of  seeming  arms  to  make  a  short  essay. 
Then  hast'ning  to  be  drunk,  the  business  of  the  day.'' 

"Here,  then,  are  the  militia  of  England  described  by  her  poets 
-and  historians  at  a  time  when  England  had  nearly  double  Hie 
population  of  Canada.  With  these  pictures  before  us,  and  remem- 
bering what  our  Provincial  Militia  have  done,  and  knowing  what 
^ey  are,  I  do  not  think  we  need  blush  for  their  history  or  organiz- 
ation. 

At  this  moment  Queen  Victoria  rules  over  fifty-one  colonies  and 
dependencies,  which,  with  the  British  Islands,  form  the  Empire 
that  you  and  I  desire  to  consolidate  and  improve.  How  this  is  to 
be  done  is  a  question  of  stupendous  interest,  demanding  the  highest 
qualities  of  statesmanship  for  its  consideration  and  adjustment. 
There  are  those  who  seem  to  contemplate  the  dismemberment  of 
this  great  Empire  with  evident  delight,  and  who  appear  to  regard 
the  spread  of  British  institutions  and  civilization  as  a  misfortune  to 
the  world  at  large,  and  an  injury  to  the  parent  state. 

But  let  us  see  what  there  is  within  this  charmed  circle  of  Impe- 
rial duties  and  relations  that  is  worth  preserving.  It  is  true  that 
every  outlying  Province,  as  I  have  already  shewn,  may  be  attacked 
whenever  the  mother  country  is  at  war,  yet  war  can  only  come 
when  the  plastic  powers  of  astute  diplomacy  have  been  exhausted, 
and  when  tiie  dread  alternative  has  been  deliberately  accepted  by 
enlightened  public  opinion.  But  into  how  many  wars  might  not 
Ihese  fifty-one  Provinces  be  dragged  if  this  Empire  were  dismem- 
bered, and  if  they  were  left  to  be  overrun  by  neighbouring  States, 
or  drawn  into  entangling  alliances  with  populations  often  ruthless 
or  unenlightened  ? 

In  the  interests  of  peace,  then,  we  are  bound,  if  we  can,  to  see 
that  this  Empire  is  kept  together.  We  are  equally  bound,  if  we 
regard  the  interests  of  reli^on.  Wherever  British  power  is 
jfccknowledged  and  the  British  bayonet  gleams,  the  missionary  of 
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every  Ohristiaii  Ohurch  can  tread  the  buad'  in.  safety,  and  teach 
and  pray  without  personal  apprehension.  That  disnemberment  19 
sometimes  advocated  by  persons  who  call  themselves  firee  traderSi^ 
IS  to  me  amazing.  Where,  on  &e  earth's  surface,  rince  barter 
was  first  essayed,  have  so  many  populous  countries  been  bound 
together  by  common  interests,  and  by  the  mutual  interchange  of 
productions,  on  a  basis  of  such  perfect  freedom  ?  Strike  down  the 
power  that  binds  these  communities  togetiier,  and  into  how  many 
antagonistic  ^tems  and  economic  abeurditities  would  they  not. 
drift  ?  This  Empire  possessed  the  noblest  schools  of  law,  the  pur^ 
judicial  tribunals,  from  which  our  Colonial  Courts  draw  forensic 
animation  and  guiding  light  without  stint  and  without  shame. 
What  British  or  Colonial  judge  or  lawyer  would  disturb  tiiis 
equable  flow  of  precedents  and  decisions  ?  Then,  again,  if  we  look 
to  literature  and  the  arts,  how  charming  it  is  to  Imow  that  while 
every  gifted  youth  in  the  most  remote  Province  of  the  Empire  may 
win  the  admiration  of  the  community  in  which  he  lives,  tiiere  are 
fifty  other  Provinces  to  rejoice  in  his  success  and  to  feel  the  ezhi* 
laration  of  his  genius.  How  charming  is  it  also  for  the  emigrant,, 
pioneering  in  a  new  country,  too  young  to  have  produced  a  picture 
or  a  book,  to  read  Tennyson  or  Bums  by  his  camp  fire  at  ni^t^ 
or  to  look  at  Landseer's  dogs  over  his  mantelpiece  in  the  mommg, 
conscious  that  he  can  claim  kindned  with  the  artist  and  the  author, 
and  that  the  ballad  and  the  engraving  link  with  treasures  of  litera* 
ture  that  are  inexhaustible,  and  of  art  that  can  never  die.  What- 
ever improvements  time  may  suggest  for  its  better  organization 
and  further  development,  this  Empire,  as  it  stands,  has  its  uses,  and 
should  be  kept  together. 

In  this  opmion  I  am  (mite  sure  that  you  and  I  agree.  We 
differ  as  to  tihe  mode.  If  1  understand  your  argument,  you  would 
have  half  a  hundred  littie  standing  armies,  scattered  aU  over  the 
globe,  paid  out  of  fifty  treasuries,  and  with  uniforms  as  various  at 
weje  the  colours  in  Joseph's  coat,  with  no  centre  of  union,  no  com» 
mon  discipline,  no  provision  for  mutual  succour  and  support  I 
would  have  one  army  that  could  be  massed  within  a  few  days  or 
weeks  on  any  point  of  the  frontier,  moved  by  one  head,  animated 
by  one  spint,  paid  from  one  treasuir.  Into  this  army  I  would 
incorporate  as  many  of  the  colonial  miUtia  as  were  required  to  take 
the  field  in  any  Province  that  might  be  attacked ;  and,  from  the 
moment  they  were  so  incorporated^  they  should  be  moved,  paid 
and  treated,  as  an  Imperial  force.  There  would  still  be  work 
enough  for  tiie  sedentaiy  militia  to  do^  in  defending  the  districts  in 
which  they  lived ;  and  if  tins  were  done,  and  if  the  Provinces,  at 
they  would,  bore  a  largifr  part,,  i£  not  the  whole,  of  the  burden  of 
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loeal  defenee,  tliey  would  do  all  ihat  eodd  reasonably  be  expected. 
If  the  county  of  Annapolis  were  attacked,  I  would  not  pay  a  mili- 
.tiaman  out  of  the  Imperial  Treasuiy  for  defending  his  own  county, 
but  if  a  re^ment  were  drawn  fiom  Annapolis  to  defend  the  citadel 
■  at  Halifax,  or  the  coal  mines  of  Pictou — ^if  it  were  marched  into 
New  Brunswick,  or  volunteered  to  defend  these  islands,  then  it 
diould  take  its  number,  draw  its  pa^,  and  be  treated  in  all  re- 
spects like  any  other  regiment  of  the  Ime.     So  long  as  this  is  done 
we  shall  have  an  Empire  and  an  Army.     We  shall  soon  cease  to 
•have  either  when  the  other  system  is  med.    And  why  should  we 
iry  it  ?    Why  should  we  reverse  Mennenius  Agrippa's  fable,  and 
teach  the  belly  of  ihe  Empire— the  common  treasuir  and  storehouse 
"of  all  its  wealth — ^to  complain  ?    Q%e  British  soldier  is  no  longer 
viewed  with  distrust  or  apprehension  m  any  part  of  the  Empire  ; 
vhe  is  everywhere  recognized  as  a  citizen  with  a  red  coat  on,  prouder 
of  his  citizenship  than  of  the  hi^est  grade  in  the  finest  regiment 
in  the  service.    Nor  is  he  viewed  with  any  jealousy  or  dislike  by 
the  Provincial  mititia.     Our  young  men  know  Ihat  they  can  study 
the  use  of  arms  from  no  more  gallant  exemplars,  and  they  know 
-also  that  when  summoned  to  uke  field,  they  can  rely  upon  the 
steadiness,  the  endurance,  the  discipline,  and  the  humanity  of  the 
British  soldier.    The  late  illustrious  Prince  Consort,  on  presenting 
the  colours  to  the  18th  Light  Infimtry,  in  February,  1859,  expre£h 
aed  our  ofmiions  with  great  accuracy  and  force,  when  he  said, 
^^  The  British  soldier  has  to  follow  his  colours  to  every  part  of  the 
globe,  and  everywhere  he  is  the  representative  of  his  countir^s 
power,  freedom,  loyalty  and  civilization."     So  long  as  these  civi- 
lized soldiers  circulate  around  the  Empire,  drawing  into  their 
ranks,  as  occasion  may  require,  the  youth  of  the  Province,  it  is 
their  misfflon  to  defend,  so  long  will  it  be  strong  and  its  oivifizati<m 
secure.     When  they  are  withdrawn,  and  the  outlying  regions  are 
left  to  drift  into  new  experiments,  '*  shadows,  clouds,  and  dark- 
ness "  will  rest  upon  the  scene,  and  of  the  glories  of  this  Emjnre 
we  shall  chance  to  see  the  be^nning  of  the  end. 

A  great  deal  might  be  said  upon  some  passages  of  your  letter 
in  which  you  limit  the  growth  of  aristocracies  and  democracies  by 
geographical  lines,  but  I  desire  to  confine  my  observations  to  the 
question  of  national  defence.  Aristocracies  will  grow  in  every 
country,  with  the  increase  of  wealth,  the  development  of  mental 
^wer,  and  the  grateful  recollection  of  heroic  achievement.  They 
aore  growing  now  in  every  state  and  province  on  this  continent,  in 
most  of  which  you  will  &id  families  as  proud,  and  circles  as  exclu- 
ove,  as  any  to  be  found  in  Europe ;  but  old  trees  cannot  be  trani- 
jdsnted,  and  any  premature  attempt  at  aristocratic  transplantations 
^ould  decidedly  mil. 
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Tou  seem  to  apprehend  that  the  slightest  ^^  impact  of  any  firag* 
ment  from  the  ruins  of  the  union  would  terminate  the  coi^ 
nezion  of  these  Provinces  with  the  Parent  State.  I  do  not  think 
so.  Surely  if  we  have  resisted  the  impact  of  the  whole  UniiHk^ 
pretty  seriously  delivered  on  several  occasions,  we  ought  to  be  able 
to  withstand  ooncusaion  from  a  part.  Let  us  look  at  this  matter 
thou^tfully,  and  without  aUowing  our  nerves  to  be  shaken  by  the 
eccentric  movements  across  the  line.  The  Southern  States,  even 
if  their  independence  were  established  to-morrow,  are  too  fiyr  oC 
to  ever  ttunk  of  invading  these  Provinces.  Their  labouring  pofn- 
lataon,  being  slaves,  can  never.be  soldiers  or  sailors,  and  thov^^ 
the  white  men  who  own  them  are  splendid  material  for  defensive 
warfare,  trust  me,  it  will  be  a  long  time  befinre  they  will  march 
into  Canada  and  leave  their  slaves  behind  them. 

The  Northern  States  are  our  immediate  neighbours,  and,  next 
to  the  mother  country,  ou^t  to  be  our  fiist  friends  and  firm  allies. 
We  claim  a  common  origin,  ou^  populadons  are  almost  homoge- 
neous, bridges  and  ferries,  stage,  steamboat,  and  railway  lines, 
connect  our  frontier  towns  or  seaboard  cities.  Our  commerce  is 
enormous,  and  is  annually  increasing  in  value.  Every  third  ves* 
sel  that  enters  the  port  of  Boston  goes  from  Nova  Scotia.  Our 
people  intermarry,  and  socially  intermix,  all  along  the  frontier. 
For  one  man  that  I  know  in  the  Southern  Confederacy,  I  know 
twenty  in  the  Northern  States.  All  these  mutual  ties  and  inti- 
mate relations  are  securities  for  the  preservation  of  peace.  I 
admit  that  a  good  deal  of  irritation  has  arisen  out  of  the  civil  war, 
but  I  rely  on  the  frank  admiasion  of  the  Northern  people,  when 
the  war  is  over,  that  for  this  they  were  themselves  to  blame.  The 
Provinces,  at  its  commencement,  deeply  deplored  the  outbreak  of 
that  war,  and  for  weeks  their  sympathies  were  with  the  North. 
Hie  storm  of  abuse  that  followed  die  Queen's  Proclamation  of  Neu- 
trality, and  the  demand  for  the  rendition  of  the  Commismoners,. 
naturally  changed  the  current  of  feeling,  and  the  skiU  and  gallan- 
try of  the  Southern  combatants,  have  won,  in  the  Provinces  as  every- 
where else,  as  heroic  achievements  always  will,  whatever  may  be 
the  cause  of  quarrel,  involuntary  admiration.  Still,  our  material 
interests,  and  eveiyday  thoughts  and  feeling9,  are  in  accord  with 
those  of  the  Northern  States ;  and,  when  they  come  out  of  thia 
war,  there  is  no  reason  why,  having  shaken  uemselves  clear  of 
elements  of  internal  irritation  and  disturbance,  they  should  desire  te 
disturb  us,  merely  because  we  choose  to  live  in  amity  with  our 
common  parent  under  British  Institutions.  We  are  bound  to  hope, 
at  all  events,  for  the  restoration  of  kindly  thoughts,  and  the  con- 
tinuance ci  peaceful  relations.    If  war  comes,  I  ^ve  abeady  shawa 
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that  we  are  not  00  ill  prepared  as  you  assume,  and  that,  if  we  d^ 
not  waste  our  strength  in  idle  controversy  and  insane  divinons,  w& 
can  still  maintain  ihe  power  of  the  Crown  and  the  integrity  of  the- 
Bmpire. 

In  the  confident  belief  that  fiur  and  courteous  discussion  of  these- 
momentous  questions  will  have  a  tendency  to  steady  the  pufaiie 
mind,  I  have  been  induced  to  throw  off  these  pages,  and  have  now 
only  to  assure  you  that, 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

Tour  very  obedient  servant, 

Joseph  Howb. 


THE  RECIPROCITY  TREATY. 

SPECIAL  BEPOBT  OF  C0HMI8SI0HBB  HATCH.— THE  TREATT  PROKOUHCEI>> 
INJUBIOUS  TO  THE  UKITED  STATES.-FTS  ABBOGATION  BECOMHENDSD. 

Hon.  Israel  T.  Hatch,  who  was  charged  with  the  special  duty  of 
examining  the  operations  of  the  revenue  laws  and  the  Reciprocity 
Treaty  with  Canada,  has  reported  to  Congress  adversely  to  the 
continuation  of  the  treaty.  Subjoined  is  an  abstract  of  the  report^ 
wMch  is  quite  too  long  to  admit  of  its  insertion  in  full  in  thi» 
work : — 

"  To  San.  SaweR  Cohb^  Secretary  of  the  Treasury : — 

<^  In  dischar^g  the  special  duty  asdgned  to  me,  of  examining* 
the  operations  of  tiie  revenue  laws  and  tiie  Reciprocity  Treaty  on 
our  Northern  frontier,  with  Canada,  I  beg  leave  to  report  tiutt  I 
have  visited  the  principal  points  of  intercourse  between  those  coun- 
tries, for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  a  practical  information ;  and  have 
also  had  interviews  and  corresponaence  with  leading  individual 
whose  interests  are  affected  by  the  treaty,  and  who  are  engaged  in 
the  various  pursuits  of  trade,  agriculture,  and  manufactures.  The 
personal  observation  I  have  thus  been  enabled  to  give  the  workings 
of  the  treaty  at  the  places  where  its  effects  are  perhaps  most  per- 
ceptible, and  the  information  derived  thus  from  the  every-day 
experience  of  those  who  do  business  under  it,  I  have  believed  would 
furnish  most  important  data  for  forming  a  practical  judgment  of  ita 
operation. 

^^  The  Treaty  of  Reciprocity  produced  a  revolution  in  the  opera- 
tion of  the  revenue  laws,  as  well  as  in  the  revenue  itself. 

^^  The  principle  of  Reciprocity,  in  the  commercial  intercourse  of 
the  United  States  with  Canada,  has  met  the  approbation  of  all  poU-^ 
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iical  parti60  in  thisMimtry  at  all  times.  The  territory  of  (lie  pro- 
vincee  is  indented  with  our  own  along  a  line  extending  across  flie 
•oontinent  from  ocean  to  ocean.  The  wages  of  labour  (the  great 
modem  test  of  one  phase  of  national  equality)  are  nearly  eqiuJ  in 
both  countries.  The  cost  in  the  production  of  wheat  and  otber 
cereals  differ  but  little  on  both  sides  the  boundary  line.  Shown 
Ihus  to  be  apparently  commercially  alike  by  these  leading  conmdera- 
lions,  and  minor  parallels  confirming  the  mmilitude,  it  is  not  singular 
that  at  various  periods  of  our  national  existonceihe  idea  of  recipro- 
city in  trade  between  the  two  countries  has  received  the  favourable 
regard  of  eminent  men. 

The  leading  idea  of  the  treaty  was  to  permit  the  introduction  of 
the  products  of  one  country  into  the  other  free  of  duty,  and  conse- 
quent reciprocal  benefits  were  expected  would  follow  to  both.  The 
various  colonies  included  in  its  provisions  were  left'  to  regulate  their 
own  traffic,  and  each  colonial  power  can  annul  its  honorary  obliga- 
tions without  reference  to  its  sister  provinces  or  the  engagements  of 
the  empire.  No  statesmanship  could,  however,  foretell  the  workings 
of  the  treaty,  or  had  a  right  to  anticipate  legislation  adverse  to  its 
spirit.  Correct  in  principle,  as  the  treaty  itself  was,  the  perversioii 
cf  its  spirit  and  the  disregard  of  its  substance  on  the  part  of  Canada 
have  produced  results  it  is  the  province  of  this  report  to  exhibit. 
.  The  effects  of  the  Reciprocity  Treats  were  first  and  immeds 
visible  in  the  great  change  produced  m  our  collection  of  'revenm 
upon  the  Northern  frontier,  and  cannot  fail  to  attract  attention.  In 
1854,  the  last  year  unaffected  by  the  treaty,  although  the  enumera- 
tion was  then  complete,  the  revenue  on  articles  rendered  free  by 
Ae  treaty  during  subsequent  vears,  and  imported  fix)m  Caoau 
alone,  amounted  to  more  than  91,243,408.  Assuming  this  as  a 
basis  for  calculation  in  the  ordinary  mode  of  computing  an  increase 
of  revenue,  and  tiiat  the  revenue  would  have  continued  to  increase 
in  the  same  ratio  as  during  the  previous  five  years,  we  should,  for 
the  five  years  now  passed,  and  ended  June  80, 1859,  have  collected 
a  revenue  of  97,166,659,  or  91,488,881  annually,  on  importations 
frt>m  this  province  alone,  and  we  should  at  the  present  time  have  a 
yet  larger  revenue  from  this  source,  if  the  treaty  were  abrogated 
to-day,  for  the  geographical  and  political  reasons  which  made  tlie 
Canadians  seek  our  markets  for  the  sale  of  their  products  remain 
unimmired  in  every  particular. 

^'  The  revenue  derived  by  Canada  from  the  same  class  of  mer- 
chandise was,  during  the  year  1854,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Bouchette, 
then  the  Canadian  Commissioner  of  Customs,  onfy  9196,671,  or 
less  than  one-oxtii  of  91,824,403,  the  amount  levied  tiiat^year  oa 
^Canadian  productions  by  the  United.  States. 
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"  During  iiie  same  year,  1854,  the  revenue  derived  by  the 
United  States  on  the  chief  importations  from  all  the  provinces  in- 
<5luded  in  the  treaty  was  $1,624,467,  computing  the  increase  of 
revenue  during  the  five  succeeding  years,  upon  the  basis  of  the 
increase  during  the  five  years  next  before  the  treaty,  the  revenue 
derived  from  this  source  would  have  been  $9,257,856,  or  $1,861,517 
annually.  Several  items  of  these  importations  are  not  included  in 
this  calculation ;  and  we  are  now  near  the  close  of  an  additional 
year,  when  the  revenue  firom  this  source,  for  the  six  years  elapsed 
sipce  the  treaty,  would  have  been  $11,109,103. 

^^  The  large  amount  of  our  importations  from  Canada,  since  the 
treaty,  would  form  no  accurate  test  of  the  income  we  might  have 
obtained  from  that  source.  In  1856,  the  articles  received  from 
Oanada  by  the  United  Statea,  and  rendered  free  by  the  treaty, 
amounted  in  value  to  $17,810,684,  besides  many  important  but 
unenumerated  items.  At  ike  average  duty  of  20  per  cent.,  the 
revenue  would  have  gained  more  than  $3,662,138  on  the  import- 
ations of  that  year ;  or,  as  Canada  received  from  us  during  the  same 
year  $7,899,654,  the  value  of  the  corresponding  articles,  there  was 
for  that  year  a  balance  of  trade  in  favour  of  Canada  amounting  to 
$9,911,130,  the  duties  on  which  would  have  been  $1,982,226. 
During  the  four  years  elapsed  since  the  treaty  came  into  effect,  and 
ended-  Slst  December,  1858,  we  have  received  from  Canada 
$28,771,690,  in  value  of  the  articles  enumerated  in  the  treaty  more 
than  she  has  received  of  us.  At  the  same  rate  of  duty  the  revenue 
on  them  would  have  been  $5,754,338,  or  $11,722,689  if  computed 
on  $58,613,449,  the  value  of  the  commodities  received  by  us  since 
the  treaty,  and  similarly  free. 

^^  Statistics  show  that  while,  for  the  five  years  next  preceding  the 
treaty,  duty  was  paid  on  nearly  five  times  the  amount  of  importar 
lions  from  uanada  as  were  admitted  free  of  duty,  the  exact  propor- 
tions being  $4,487,433  of  free  goods,  against  $21,344,132  of  the 
other  class,  since  the  treaty ;  and,  beginning  with  our  fiscal  year, 
1856,  until  July  1,  1869,  a  period  of  four  years,  similar  importa- 
tions to  the  amount  of  $59,419,925  have  contributed  nothing  at  all 
to  our  revenue,  whUe  we  have  charged  duties  only  on  $2,160,394, 
or  about  one-thirtieth  part  of  the  amount  admitted  free  of  duty ;  and 
on  closer  examination  it  will  be  seen  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
duty  paying  articles  imported  from  Canada  consist  of  commodities 
not  produced  in  the  country. 

*•  During  the  years  1856-7-8,  the  total  amount  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  American  industry  taxed  m  Canada  was  $18,294,298 
more  than  the  amount  of  Canadian  productions  taxed  in  this  counr 
try;  reciprocity  and  equality  being  in  this  instance  represented  by 
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Hie  relative  proporti<H)s  of  forty-five  to  one.    This  is  the  coAditioa 
of  kade  porchased  by  a  loss  of  revenue,  being  in  1854,  the  last 

•  year  before  the  operati<m  of  the  treaty,  more  than  six  times  the 
revenue  collected  oy  Canada  during  that  year  on  the  artides  taiade 
free  by  the  treaty,  and  imported  from  the  United  States. 

^^  The  treaty  was  conceived  in  the  theories  of  Free  Trade,  and 
in  harmony  with  the  progress  and  civilization  of  the  age.  It  was  a 
step  forward  in  political  science.  American  le^slation  had  been 
characterized  by  an  extraordinary  liberality  to  a  foreign  neighbour, 
placing  her  lines  of  transportation  upon  an  equality  with  our  own, 
and  merclmnts  upon  an  equality  with  our  own  in  receiving  foreign 
merchandise  in  bond.  We  conceded  commercial  freedom  upon  all 
their  products  of  agriculture,  the  forest,  and  the  mine ;  and  they 
have  either  closed  their  markets  against  the  chief  productions  that 
we  could  sell  to  them,  or  exacted  a  large  duty  on  admission  into 
their  markets. 

«« From  tame  to  time  the  Canadian  duties  have  been  increased 
since  the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  and  during  the  last  five  years 
the  following  duties  have  been  exacted  on  the  declared  value  of 
various  chief  articles  of  consumption : — 

1866.  1856.  185T.    1858.    1859. 

Molasses 16  11  11  18  80 

Sugar,  refined 82  28  26  26i  40 

Sugar,  other .- 27i  20  17i  21  80 

Boots  and  Shoes 12J  14i  20  21  25 

Harness 12i  17  20  21  25 

Cotton  Goods 12J  ISJ  16  15  20 

Iron  Goods 12i  18J  16  16  20 

Bilk  Goods 12J  ISi  16  17  20 

Wood  Goods 12i  14  15  18  20 

^^  Everjr  year  a  new  tariff  has  been  enacted,  and  each  of  them  has 
inflicted  higher  duties  upon  the  chief  productions  of  American 
labour.  These  duties  are  so  adjusted  as  to  fidl  most  heavily  upon 

*  the  products  of  our  citizens. 

^^  if  it  be  true  that  the  Canadian  Government  has  a  right  to  increase 
its  taxes  upon  our  industry  as  it  has  done,  almost  to  the  exclusion 
of  our  manufactures,  because  no  stipulation  against  this  course  was 
inserted  in  the  treaty,  then  it  has  a  ri^t  to  put  an  embargo  (for  a 
prohibitory  duty  amounts  to  an  embargo)  upon  all  articles  not  enu- 
merated in  the  treaty ;  and  ttiere  could  be  no  check  to  its  aggres- 
sions. 

'^  When  the  tariff  was  under  discussion  in  the  t^rovincial  Parlia- 
ment, a  deficiency  of  $4,000,000  (greatly  exceeding  the  revenue  or 
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Hiflt  year)  iras  (^cially  annoimeed.  This  deficiency  and  the  eon- 
eequent  increase  of  taction  on  American  manufactures  arose,  it  is 
asserted  by  the  organs  of  Hie  Government,  from  expenditures  in 
oarrying  ost  their  system  of  internal  improvements. 

^^  hk  comparison  with  &e  duties  of  1854  tiie  duties  levied  by 
the  tariff  of  1859  on  many  of  our  manufactures,  such  as  boots  and' 
shoes,  harness  and  saddlery,  clothing,  wearing  apparel,  &c.,  have 
been  increased  a  hundred  per  cent. ;  and  in  the  large  class  of  un- 
enumerated  articles,  including  lealiier  and  nearly  all  our  other 
manufactures,  such  as  woollens,  cottcms,  tobacco,  printed  handbills^ 
checks,  Ac,  hats,  household  fiimiture,  glass,  axes,  edge  tools,  fire- 
arms, agrictdtural  imjdements,  nails,  &c.,  other  hardware,  stoves. 
wad  cas&igB,  uj^olstery,  carriages,  medicines,  India  rubber  goods^. 
musical  insiraments,  soap  and  candles,  starch,  tmnlra,  manu&c- 
tures  ofbrass,  copper,  lead  and  tin,  earAenware,  paints  and  varnish^ 
(except  for  tiie  use  of  ships),  manu&ctures  of  marble,  &c.,  &c., 
tiie  dutjr  bas  been  increased  sixty-two  and  a  half  per  cent,  or  up- 
wards ;  while  on  the  distillation  of  grain  the  increase  has  been  a 
hundred  and  twenty-five  per  cent. 

"  Viewed  as  a  question  of  national  integrity,  the  conduct  of  the^ 
Canadian  Parliament,  in  thus  taxing  the  products  of  American 
industry  almost  to  their  exclusion  from  the  Province,  must  be  pro- 
nounced to  be  a  violation  not  only  of  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the 
treaty,  but  of  the  amity  and  good  faith  in  which  it  was  conceived,, 
and  without  which  all  international  obligations  are  unavailing. 

<^  The  laws  by  which  the  passage  of  foreign  productions  through 
the  country  in  bond  was  permitted,  were  an  essential  part  of  the 
system  of  reciprocal  benefits,  intended  to  develop  harmoniously  the 
natural  advantages  of  each  country.  They  tended  to  reconcHe  our 
people  to  the  inequalities  it  imposed  on  us.  They  vested  in  the 
finaAoial  officer  of  the  government  a  power  hitherto  exercised  ixk 
the  most  liberal  manner  towa^s  ihe  railroads  and  carrying  lines  to^ 
Canada  in  permitting  alike  ihe  exportation  to  Canada  and  reimpor- 
tation to  the  United  States  of  foreign  merchandize  in  bond,  and! 
merchandiEe  of  American  origin.  Upon  t^s  idea  of  bemg  the  car- 
riers for  us  depend  the  hopes  of  marking  profitable  their  investr 
ments  in  railroads  and  canab.  Their  public  worira  were  constructed 
as  oior  carriers,  not  theirs. 

^^  Caaada  now  endeavours  to  deprive  us  of  all  the  benefits  of  tins 
system  by  laying  duties  on  the  viJue  of  goods  at  the  plaee  of  pur- 
dbase.  The  people  of  Western  Canada  were  accustomed  to  buy 
iheir  wines,  6piritB,groceries,  and  Eart  and  West  India  produce, 
besides  many  other  commoc^es,  at  New  York,  ^oston,  or  Mont-- 
real — tbe  former  system  admitting  American  cities  to  competition^ 
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Hie  duties  having  been  specific  and  levied  on  the  weight,  measure 
or  number  of  the  articles  wherever  they  were  purchased.  Thus  no 

freater  duty  was  charged  on  imports  via  Boston  or  New  York  to 
oronto  or  Hamilton  than  via  the  St  Lawrence  to  Montreal.  The 
present  system  forces  the  people  of  Canada  to  discontinue  their 
business  connections  with  our  merchants,  and  buy  from  the  Montreal 
or  Quebec  importer. 

^^  Thus  the  productions  of  China,  Brazil,  or  Cuba,  if  brought  to 
Canada  via  the  St  Lawrence,  will  pay  duty  only  on  their  value 
in  the  country  of  their  origin  ;  but  if  purchased  in  our  Atiantic 
/cities,  must  pay  duty  on  that  value  increased  by  interest,  freight 
over  the  ocean,  and  the  various  other  expenses  and  charges  of  the 
insurer,  shipper,  and  merchant.  This  is  not  only  legislation  against 
our  carriers,  but  against  all  our  mercantile  interest. 

^^  The  combined  influence  of  the  treaty  and  our  bonded  system, 
even  before  the  high  tariff,  was  exceedingly  injurious  to  the  largest 
portion  of  tiie  northwest.  Its  farmers  suffer  from  competition  with 
those  of  Canada.  Its  manufactures,  useful  in  the  daily  wants  of 
Canadian  life,  are  now  excluded,  and  in  the  bonded  system  the 
whole  trade  in  foreign  goods  on  the  frontier  is  lost  to  tide  United 
States.  American  duties  being  exacted  in  all  cases  where  the 
original  package  is  broken,and  the  Canadian  purchaser  from  the 
frontier,  American  merchant,  would  thus  be  compelled  to  pay  duties 
twice  over — first  to  the  American  and  afterwards  to  the  Cana- 
dian Oovemment.  The  ordinary  customer  is  thus  driven  from  our 
stores  ;  and  so  far  as  the  American  market  is  yet  used  by  Cani^ 
dians,  for  purchasing  foreign  goods  or  manufactures,  the  common 
supply  of  Canadian  stores  is  thrown  into  the  hands  of  Canadian 
merchants  who  procure  their  supplies  in  Montreal.  If  upon  export- 
ing foreign  goods  to  Canada  in  less  quantities  than  the  original 
package,  the  duties  were  returned  to  the  owner,  the  goods,  until 
the  recent  increase  in  the  Canadian  tariff,  would  still  have  been 
bought  in  the  Atlantic  ports,  but  they  would  have  been  sold  to 
Americans  who  would  resell  to  the  Canadian  retailer  or  consumer 
as  they  had  done  in  former  years !  and  our  merchants  on  the  fron- 
tier would  not  be  debarred  as  now  from  a  fair  profit,  by  the  discri- 
mination of  our  own  laws  against  them. 

^^  An  extensive  trade  had  been  established  in  leather,  alcohd, 
pure  spirits,  burning  fluid,  boots  and  shoes,  castings,  hardware, 
clothing,  machinery,  cabinet  ware,  upholstery,  musicsd  instrumentSy 
drugs  and  medicines,  manufactures  of  cotton,  wool  and  tobacco.  On 
most  of  these  articles  the  present  duty  is  prohibitory,  and  the  trade 
is  entirely  destroyed,  or  of  trifling  amount. 

^^  A  general  dissatisfaction  with  the  treaty  exists  on  the  SoutibtMH 
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aide  of  the  boundary  line,  wherever  its  operation  is  perceived,  ex- 
cept in  those  parts  of  the  West  where  the  Canadian  is  erronecnsly 
regarded  as  an  additional  purchaser  or  consumer,  and  not  as  he^ 
reallj  is,  a  mere  grain  carrier  in  rivalry  with  our  own,  or  in  Hiose 
other  puis  of  the  United  State%  as  to  which,  for  its  own  purposes, 
the  Canadian  or  British  Grovemment  has  made  preferential  laws, 
and  to  which  it  has  ^ven  a  local  prosperity  at  the  expense  of  the 
general  welfare  of  this  country. 

^'  In  the  profits  accruing  from  freight  between  the  two  countries,- 
the  advantage  since  the  treaty  has  been  in  favour  of  British  ship- 
ping— ^the  value  of  exports  and  imports  by  the  vessels  of  each>coun* 
trv  being  regarded  as  the  test.  In  the  five  years  ending  June  30^ 
lo54,  the  value  of  domestic  exports  to  Canada  in  Bril^h  bottoms 
was  $12,595,816,  and  in  American  bottoips  $16,595,816,  the  pre- 
ponderance in  our  favour  being  about  one-third,  whilst  in  the  five 
years  since  the  treaty,  and  beginning  with  July  1,1854,  there  waS' 
an  excess  agsdnt  us  of  nearly  one  half,  the  value  being  $26,830,780 
in  American  vessels,  against  $38,942,652  in  vessels  of  British  na- 
tionality. No  marked  inequality  exists  in  the  imports  to  the  United 
States  by  the  shipping  of  both  countries — the  value  carried  by  each 
being  $37,223,665  in  American,  and  $36,528,968  m  foreign  ves- 
sels. 

^^  Canada  grounded  her  hopes  of  future  greatness  upon  the  posses- 
ion of  the  St.  Lawrence.  The  Western  States  have  considered  it 
of  great  advantage  to  themselves,  and  it  was  said  when  we  obtained 
its  navigation  that  the  benefits  arising  from  this  national  privilege 
would  more  than  counterbalance  any  fancied  injuries  or  wrongs  on 
other  interests.  The  British  minister —  Sir  H.  L.  Bulwer — after 
pressing  upon  our  attention  the  spirit  evinced  by  Canada  towards 
our  manufactures,  and  promising  on  behalf  of  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment to  carry  a  liberal  policy  out  still  further,  presented  the  navi- 
gation of  the  St.  Lawrence,  with  the  adjoining  canals,  as  the  con- 
sideration to  be  paid  by  that  Province  for  the  free  interchange  of 
natural  productions  with  us  and  for  the  navigation  of  Lake  Michigan. 

"  The  commerce  of  the  North-western  lakes  is  of  immense 
national  importance,  amounting  to  $587,197,320.  More  than  1,600 
vessels,  witii  an  aggregate  burden  exceeding  400,000  tons,  are  em- 
ployed in  navigating  these  waters,  which  Chief  Justice  Taney,  in 
that  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  which  ^ve» 
the  Lakes  forever  their  International  character,  termed  ^'  inland 
seas."  It  was  believed  that  the  advantages  gained  by  the  navigation 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  would  bear  adequate  proportions  to  the  number 
.  and  value  of  these  commercial  fleets,  but  the  official  statements  of 
Canadian  authorities  show  that  since  the  treaty  received  the  signa- 
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tore  of  the  President  of  flie  United  States,  nearij  siz  yean  ago, 
no  more  than  foriy  American  Teasels,  with  a  burden  of  omy  12,toO 
toBS)  passed  seaward  throng  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  that  of  these 
less  thjEin  half,  or  nineteen  vesseb,  with  a  burden  of  only  5,446  tons, 
have  returned  from  sea.  • 

^^  It  wonld  seem  that  the  promised  advantages  firom  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  St.  Lawrence  were  more  poetical  than  nantioal,  as  the  navi- 
gation of  Lake  Michigan,  ceded  to  Canada  by  the  treaty,  has  been 
so  extensively  used  that  in  the  year  1867  one  hundred  and  nine 
British  vessels  cleared  from  Chicago  alone,  thus  depriving  our  own 
carriers  of  freight  by  enabling  others  to  take  the  produce  of  the 
great  grain  growing  regions  through  Canada  to  ports  on  either  side 
-of  Lake  Ontario,  or  to  Montreal,  and  thence  to  the  Eastern  States, 
^r— chiefly  by  British  vessels — to  Europe.  It  is  a  noticeable  fact, 
in  this  connection,  that  the  above  is  a  statement  of  only  the  clear- 
ances of  one  port  upon  Lake  Michigan  of  Canadian  or  British  vessels 
for  one  year ;  and  that  is  more  than  double  the  number  of  United 
States  vessels  that  passed  outwards  through  the  St.  Lawrence  for 
the  last  six  years  since  the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  and  quintuple 
the  number  that  ever  returned  inward  from  sea. 

[The  report  here  goes  on  very  elaborately  to  show  that  the  Grand 
Trunk  Railroad  of  Canada  is  the  great  commercial  and  political 
power  of  the  Province,  and  is  a  grand  British  monopoly,  designed 
by  the  Oovemment  to  divert  tiie  carrying  trade  fix)m  the  Westeni 
States,  extending  over  a  thousand  miles — ^from  Portland  to  Detroit. 
It  states  that  certain  articles  sent  to  England  via  Portland  are  sub- 
jected to  the  same  duties  only  as  if  tiiey  came  directiy  from  Cana- 
da— ^an  exception  which  dees  not  exist  in  favour  of  any  other  port 
in  the  United  States — and  argues  that  the  hope  of  reciproicty  in 
the  canying  trade  is  futile  when  such  distinctions  are  made  in 
favour  of  this  gigantic  competitor.] 

The  report  concludes  thus : — 

^^  The  natural  adaptation  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  to 
^ve  and  receive  reciprocal  benefits,  easily  and  without  humiliation, 
<K>nferred  by  neighbours  on  each  other,  is  well  known,  but  the  expli- 
'Cit  and  earnest  appeals  of  Canada  for  an  honourable  and  muiually 
beneficial  reciprocity  are  now  no  longer  uttered.  With  an  increase  of 
wealth  and  importance,  the  liberality  of  her  spirit  and  of  her  promises 
has  ceased ;  and  deeming  herself  secure  in  our  forbearance,  Canada 
has  adopted,  by  her  recent  legislation,  a  policy  intended  to  exclude 
us  fit>m  all  tiie  geographical  benefits  of  our  position,  while  she  hopes 
to  use  all  their  advantages  for  her  benefit  Each  concession  has 
been  used  as  a  vantage  ground  for  further  encroachment.  She  hiMi 
^reversed  the  natural  laws  of  trade,  and  prevents  her  merchant  and 
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agricnltiirist  from  baying  in  the  same  market  where  they  sell.  The 
leyenne  formerly  oollectod  on  our  Nor&em  frontier  has  been  anni- 
hilated.    She  has  increased  her  own  reyenue  by  a  tax  on  American 
industry.  The  adyantageons  trade  formerly  carried  on  with  Canada 
by  the  cities  and  yillages  on  our  Northern  frontier  has  been  de- 
stroyed.  Our  formers  and  lumbermen  encounter  the  competition  of 
new  and  productive  territories.    It  having  been  found  that  our 
shippers,  sailors  and  merchants  in  the  Atiantic  cities  were  trans- 
acting a  mutually  profitable  business  with  Canadians,  the  grasping 
spirit  of  their  legislation  endeavoured  to  secure  all  the  benefits  of 
ttds  traffic,  and  attacked  our  interests  with  discriminating  duties. 
Our  railroads  suffer  firom  a  British  competitor,  supported  by  privi- 
leges equivalent  to  tascation  on  their  business  wiw  the  Canadian 
province  and  the  interior  of  our  own  country.     Our  manufacturers, 
instead  of  exporting  to  Canada,  are  checked  by  imposts  intended 
soon  to  prohibit  the  entrance  of  their  productions  into  tibe  Province. 
The  wool  and  raw  materials  of  Canada  are  admitted  duly  free  mto 
our  markets,  but  fabrics  made  fit)m  them  are  excluded  from  Canada, 
eontraiy  to  the  explicit  assurance  of  the  British  Minister,  on  behalf 
of  the  Canadian  Government,  that  it  would  be  ^^  willing  to  carry 
the  prindciple  of  reciprocity  out  still  frirther."  Hitherto  the  vaunted 
advantages  from  navigation  through  the  St.  Lawrence  have  been 
scarcely  worthy  of  any  serious  consideration.     The  proffi&red  hand 
of  commercial  friendship,  accepted  for  a  time  by  Canada  with  ftr 
more  advantage  to  Canadians  tiian  to  ourselves,  is  now  rejected.  In 
this  exclusive  and  unnatural  system,  Canadians  yet  depend  upon 
our  market  for  the  sale  of  their  productions,  upon  the  immense 
traffic  of  our  States  for  their  carrying  trade,  and  upon  our  territory 
.for  the  means  of  transit  to  the  ocean.    For  their  participation  in 
the  traffic  of  our  States,  which  is  the  object  of  their  unscrupulously 
aggreanve  tarift,  they  depend  upon  the  continued  liberality  of  our 
revenue  regulations,  made  under  laws  giving  great  discretionary 
powers,  intended  to  be  used  in  facilitating  our  commerce,  instead 
of  advancing  the  commerce  of  a  foreign  country. 

<<  The  results  of  the  reciprocity  treaty  and  Canadian  legislation 
upon  our  commerce  and  revenue  are  too  obvious  to  have  escaped 
the  sagacity  of  British  statesmanship.  By  the  treaty  we  placed 
Canada  on  an  equality  with  one  of  the  States  of  this  Union,  with- 
out subjectiing  her  to  any  of  its  burdens.  By  her  legislation  in  im- 
posing extraordinary  taxes  ujpon  the  products  of  American  industry 
she  is  compelling  us  to  bear  her  burdens,  created  to  sustain  dgantio 
rivalries,  worthy  of  the  imperial  ambition,  for  supremacy,  In^  land 
-and  water,  over  our  inland  commerce,  and  for  the  grave  innuenoe 
iwhieh  thus  may  be  exercised  i^n  our  political  career. 
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^^  The  tenor  of  the  instructions  under  which  this  report  is  made^ 
excludes  the  idea  of  any  recommendation  upon  my  part  pointing^ 
toward  any  remedy  of  the  great  evils  which  investigation  has  thu» 
shown  exist  under  this  ^tem  of  miscalled  reciprocity.  I  cannot  but 
believe,  however,  that  I  should  fail  in  the  duty  assigned  to  me  if  I 
omitted  to  at  least  suggest  the  practical  results  to  which  the  fore- 
going considerations  would  lead. 

^'  A  treaty  broken  is  a  treaty  no  longer.  Obligations  upon  one- 
party  cease  when  co-relative  obligations  have  no  binding  force  upon 
the  other.  That  the  substance  and  spirit  of  this  treaty  have  been 
more  than  disregarded  by  the  other  contracting  power  with  which 
it  was  made  is  too  evident  to  admit  of  dispute.  It  is  equally  evi- 
dent that  a  systematic  scheme  of  provincial  legislation,  affirmatively 
aggressive  upon  great  interests  of  this  country,  commenced  witk 
the  ratification  of  the  treaty  as  the  be^nning  of  its  opportunity, 
and  has  progressed  in  its  strength  and  its  extent,  in  its  details  and 
its  scope,  in  all  disastrous  consequences,  every  day  while  tiiat 
opportunity  has  continued.  Without  the  treaty  no  such  aggressions 
could  have  been  ever  attempted ;  with  its  termination  they  must 
cease.  Then  the  Government  of  this  country  can  resume,  through 
legitimate  means,  the  protection  of  those  great  interests  which 
governments  exist  to  protect.  Then  the  Canadian  Parliament 
must  be  compelled  to  modify  its  existing  legislation  in  this  respect, 
until  the  day  shall  return  when,  as  before,  tiie  laws  of  trade,  regu- 
lated by  the  le^lation  of  Congress,  shall  give  us  something  &r 
more  like  reciprociiy  than  we  now  possess.  The  Home  Grovem- 
ment — the  Provincial  Government  itself,  in  the  great  interests  en- 
tirely dependent  upon  our  trade — have  given  hostages  which  will 
be  far  more  binding  upon  them  than  this  ruptured  treaty,  that  their 
legislation  would  not  then  be  shaped  to  make  us  their  tributaries. 

^^  I  certainly  should  transcend  my  province  in  making  any  parti- 
cular suggestion  of  the  means  of  abiogatang  the  treaty,  it  is  not 
for  me  to  say  whether  or  not  the  repeal  of  the  assenting  laws  of 
Congress  required  by  its  fifth  article  would  have  that  eflfect,  or 
what  more  limited  effect,  if  any,  it  would  have.  Convinced,  as  I 
am,  however,  that  the  dilatory  measure  of  giving  the  notice  required 
by  the  treaty  for  its  abrogation  would  be  far  too  slow  to  afford 
practical  remedies  of  the  abuses,  I  have  exhibited  in  this  report,  I 
certainly  should  fail  in  that  duty  which  the  prolonged  and  most 
careful  consideration  of  these  most  important  matters  bring  so 
strongly  home  to  me,  if  I  did  not  at  least  point  out  the  &ci  that 
such  proper  alteration  of  the  navigation  laws  of  1817,  in  relation  to 
the  transportation  of  goods  in  foreign  vessels  from  one  port  in  the 
United  States  to  another  port  in  the  United  States,  as  would  make  tlie 
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prohibitions  in  such  cases  upon  foreign  vessels  equally -applicable  to 
a  carriage  of  property  by  other  foreign  means  fix>m  one  of  our  ports 
to  another ;  and  that  the  withdrawal  of  the  present  privileges  exist- 
ing under  tilie  laws  of  1799  and  1854,  in  reference  to  the  ^pment^ 
carriage  and  re-entry  of  property  going  to  and  fix>m  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  would  in  a  most  important  degree  hasten  the* 
removal  of  many,  and  perhaps  all  of  me  numerous  evils  I  have 
stated.  The  necessary  consequence  of  such  action  must  be  the 
alteration  by  the  Canadian  Parliament,  now  in  session,  of  the  leg^ 
lation  under  which  which  we  now  suffer.  The  wrongs  of  to-dav* 
would  thus  be  immediately,  but  perhaps  only  temporarily,  mitigated. 
The  proper,  radical  and  sufficient  remedy,  beyond  question,  is  the 
speedy  abrogation  of  the  treaty  itself. 

(Signed,)  "  Israel  T.  Hatch. 

"  Washington,  March  28, 1860." 


THE  AMERICAN  ZOLLVEREIN  FROM  AN  AMERICAN 

POINT  OF  VIEW. 

Mr.  Gould,  of  Montreal,  wishes  us  to  republish  the  following.  It 
will  be  observed  that  this  is  an  argument  for  the  American  Zollve-* 
rein  firom  another  point  of  view,  or  from  what  may  be  called  the 
Free  Trade  paint  of  view.  Mr.  Buchanan  deplores  England's 
adoption  of  Free  Trade,  or  Free  Import  system,  and  his  o^ect  is 
to  show  the  miserable  position  in  which  English  legislation  has  lefi 
Canada,  which  leaves  Canadians,  in  truth,  no  alternative  but  to  look 
out  for  themselves.  Mr.  Gould,  on  the  other  hand,  who  is  an. 
American  by  birth,  holds  the  same  view  as  Mr.  Brown,  that  England, 
was  quite  right  in  introducing  her  free  trade  system,  and  takes  for 
granted,  like  Mr.  Brown,  that  this  was  for  the  benefit  of  the  people 
of  England,  and  that  their  claims  on  her  attention  are  more  urgent 
and  paramount  than  those  of  the  colonists !  Here  he  and  Mr.  Browne 
are  separate  in  their  views,  for  Mr.  Gould,  more  patriotic  than  Mr^ 
Brown,  as  a  Canadian,  assumes  as  a  self-evident  proposition  that  as 
Engiland  treats  Canada  as  she  treats  any  other  nation,  Canada  could 
not  poesibbr  afford  to  do  otherwise  than  look  only  to  its  own  interest 
aind  treat  ^gland  iust  as  any  other  nation,  asserting  against  England 
the  right  to  establish  differential  duties,  seeing  £hat  it-is  the  interest 
of  Canada  to  do  so,  because  otherwise  the  United  States  will  not 
establish  differential  duties  against  Europe  in  fistvour  of  Canada : 
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(Mmtreal  &azMe  Extra,  February  14^  1852.) 

The  folbwing  Memorial  is  to  be  laid  before  the  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  on  Tuesday  next,  by  I&a  Gould,  Esquire : — 

To  Ms  HxceUencjf,  the  Bight  Honourable  Javss,  JEari  of  Elgik 
a»td  KiNCABDiNB,  Q-ovemor  Q-eneroi  if  British  North  America^ 
^c.  ^c.  ^c. 

The  Memobial  of  the  Board  of  Trade  of.  the  City  of  Montreal 
respectfully  represents — 

That  whereas  the  subject  of  Beciproeify  between  Canada  and  the 
United  States  has  been  regarded  as  of  great  importance  to  the  com- 
mercial interests  of  this  Province,  and  repeated  efforts  have  been 
made  by  the  Provincial  Government  for  the  attainment  of  this 
object,  none  of  which,  it  would  seem,  have  proved  successful. 

And  whereas,  your  Memorialists  entertain  the  belief,  that  all 
.  futm*e  efforts  will  prove  equally  unsuccessfiil,  while  the  basis,  on 
which  Beciprocity  is  sought,  remains  unchanged,  and  also  believing 
that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  have  withheld  their  assent, 
not  &om  the  want  of  friendly  disposition  on  their  part,  so  much  as 
firom  a  natural  and  proper  regajrd  to  the  interests  of  their  own 
people,  based  on  the  beUef  that  the  plans  heretofore  submitted,  were 
imperfect  and  partial  in  their  character,  inasmuch  as  whilst  tiiey 
pir(^)08ed  to  admit  the  Canadian  producer  to  share  in  tlie  markets 
which  have  been  created  by  the  manufacturers  of  tiie  United  Stales, 
they  offered  no  adequate  return,  and  no  enlarged  field  to  the  maun* 
&ctuiing  interest  of  that  country. 

And  whereas  it  is  the  belief  of  your  Memorialists  that  all  attempts 

to  overcome  this  difficulty,  and  to  obtain  Beciprocily  either  by  a 

.  system  of  discriminating  duties  between  the  mana&ctores  of  die 

United  States  and  other  countries,  or  by  any  other  means,  will  be 

found  imperfect,  and  would,  in  fact,  prove  fruitless. 

Therefore,  it  is  the  deliberate  conviction  of  this  Board,  thai  in 
order  to  secure  the  great  object  had  in  view  and  which  has  so  impor- 
tant  a  bearing  on  the  interests  present  and  future  of  Canada,  it  vb 
necessary  to  assume  a  different  basis,  and  to  enlist  on  the  side  of  this 
great  question  a  more  enlarged  and  liberal  policy^ — a  poIi<7  oon- 
mensorate  with  the  ^writ  of  the  age  in  which  we  live,  and  in  accord- 
ance with  the  ideas,  C(»nmercial  and  political,  of  the  great  natiooe 
chiefly  interested. 

Starting  from  this  point,  and  in  iHustralion  of  their  views,  your 
Memorialists  beg  to  refer  to  what  is  to  be  seen  at  this  moment  on 
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ihb  o&er  dde  of  the  geographical  line  wUch  separates  Canada  from 
the  United  States.  There  we  behold  lliirly-one  independent  and 
Sovereign  States,  embracing  an  aggregate  population  of  twenty-fire 
millions,  each  witii  full  authority  over  its  own  affisdrs,  passing  and 
eontroUmg  all  their  municipal  and  internal  regulations,  enacting  and 
executing  their  own  laws,  and  acting  in  every  respect  a  distinct  and 
independent  part  each  towards  the  other ;  and  yet  for  the  purposes 
of  the  most  free  and  perfect  commercial  intercourse  with  each  other, 
ti^ese  thirty-one  States  have  mutually  agreed  upon  one  uniform  sys- 
tem of  commerce  with  foreign  countries  applicable  to  the  whole 
of  them,  but  still  not  within  their  control  as  individual  States. 
Various  as  are  the  products  of  the  different  parts  of  the  Union, 
and  opposed  aa  the  commercial  interests  of  the  people  at  the  first 
sight  might  seem  to  be,  they  all  harmonize  within  the  system  which 
has  been  adopted,  and  under  which  they  have  gone  on  increasing 
in  wealth  and  influence,  and  have  enjoyed  and  continue  to  enjoy 
an  amount  of  commercial  and  social  prosperity  not  to  be  found 
elsewhere. 

Keeping  this  in  view,  and  returning  to  Canada, — here  we  have 
seen  the  Grovemment  under  which  it  is  our  privilege  and  glory  to 
live,  extending  for  a  long  period  towards  her  Colonies  the  strong 
arm  of  protection,  guarding  them  fix>m  danger  from  without,  at  tlie 
same  tune  that  they  received  advantages  in  the  home  market 
accorded  to  no  foreign  nation ;  and  this  protective  system  Great 
Britain  continued  to  extend  unlal,  in  the  progress  of  events,  the 
Colonies  had  grown  up  to  a  state  of  ripened  manhood, — ^when  such 
treatment  became  no  longer  necessanr  or  desirable.  Then,  having 
Been  them  fiurly  embarked  on  the  task  o£  self-govemm^it,  England 
has  herself  removed  the  shackles  which  weighed  so  lightly  on  tiie 
colonist,  and  bidding  them  take  that  course  which  is  most  connstent 
with  their  welfare  and  interests,  haa  turned  her  regards  (as  it  waa 
natural  and  proper  she  should  do)  to  the  millions  of  her  subjects 
more  immediiately  around  her,  and  whose  claims  on  her  attention 
are  more  urgent  and  paramount  than  those  of  the  colonist.  To  us 
she  haa  said  in  effect, "  Whatever  be  our  political  relations,  commer' 
ciaUt/  we  must  henceforth  treat  you  as  we  would  treat  any  other 
nation;"  and  knowing  her  necessities,  and  our  own  wants  and 
resources,  we  do  not  complain  that  she  has  done  so. 

From  this  view  of  the  actual  system  existing  in  the  United  States, 
and  our  altered  relations  with  England,  it  would  seem  to  result  as 
a  natural  consequence  that  the  time  has  arrived  for  Canada  to  seek 
such  commercial  relations  with  the  United  States  as  will  enable  us 
io  participate  in  the  benefits  we  see  springing  from  their  system, 
.^md  which  will  admit  us  to  a  Commercial  Union  with  that  country, 
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at  the  same  time  that  we  shall  retain  our  cherished  political  relations 
with  Great  Britain  unimpaired  and  intact.  That  this  can  be  effected, 
your  Memorialists  sincerely  believe,  and  it  is  in  this  belief  and  irith 
this  view,  that  they  now  beg  respe^ctfully  to  submit. 

1.  That  in  the  opinion  of  your  Memorialists,  it  should  be  the 
poUcy  and  aim  of  the  Provincial  Government  to  seek  for  and  obtain 
in  the  best  practicable  form,  and  in  the  speediest  manner,  complete 
and  entire  free  trade  ttnth  the  United  States,  as  well  in  all  foreign 
articles  imported  into  the  two  countries  as  of  articles  the  growth 
and  manu&cture  of  the  same. 

2.  That  in  the  opinion  of  your  Memorialists,  the  only  practicable 
way  of  securing  this  object  is,  by  the  adoption  by  the  Provincial 
Government,  of  the  American  Tariff  of  Duties  on  all  importations 
from  sea,  and  by  the  free  admission  of  the  productions  and  manu- 
factures of  each  country  into  the  other ;  thus  assimilating  the  com- 
mercial interests  of  the  two  countries  in  the  way  that  is  most 
desirable  they  should  be  assimilated. 

3.  That  amongst  the  details  of  this  arrangement  would  be  in- 
cluded the  complete  extinction  of  all  Custom  Houses  on  both  sides 
of  the  frontier,  retaining  only  those  in  Canada  at  the  Ports  of  Quedec 
and  Montreal,  and  also  of  a  just  and  equitable  apportionment  of 
the  amount  of  duties  received,  to  the  Government  of  each  country. 

4.  That  for  the  purpose  of  perfecting  this  arrangement,  and  as  a 
further  inducement  thereto,  the  right  of  free  navigation  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  and  our  inland  waters,  with  the  use  of  our  harbours  and 
canals,  should  be  granted  to  the  United  States  upon  the  payment 
of  the  same  tolls  and  dues  as  are  paid  by  ourselves. 

Finally,  it  is  the  opinion  of  your  Memorialists,  that  such  an 
arrangement  as  the  above  would  be  greatly  to  the  advantage  of 
Canada,  and  in  nowise  inconsistent  with  that  connexion  which  is  our 
duty,  as  well  as  our  desire,  to  maintain  with  the  Parent  state. 
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VIII. 

ISAAC  BUCHANAN,  Esq.,  M.P., 

1¥as  born  at  Glasgow,  N.  B.,  on  the  21st  July,  1810,  and  is  the 
fourth  son  of  the  late  Peter  Buchanan,  Esquire,  of  Auchmar,  an 
-ancient  seat  of  the  Buchanans,  on  the  banks  of  Loch  Lomond, 
Stirlingshire,  on  the  confines  of  Dumbartonshire,  a  spot  historicallj 
interesting,  being  the  very  gateway  between  the  highlands  and 
lowlands  at  the  pass  of  Ballmaha,  through  which  the  robber 
McGregor  herded  such  cattle  as  were  unprotected  by  black  mail. 
Mr.  Buchanan's  father  was  a  merchant  of  high  standing  in  Glasgow. 
The  estate,  comprising  an  area  of  fourteen  hundred  acres,  and 
including  the  hill  immediately  south  of  Benlomond,  the  last  of  the 
Grampian  range,  was  sold  to  the  Duke  of  Montrose  in  1830,  by 
Peter  Buchanan,  Esq.,  the  younger,  recently  deceased,  who  after- 
wards joined  his  brother,  Isaac,  and  put  the  money  got  for  Auchmar 
into  his  extensive  Canadian  business.  This  beautiful  property  had 
been  long  coveted  by  the  noble  house  that  now  possesses  it,  not  only 
on  account  of  its  romantic  situation  and  fine  shooting,  but  for  i^ 
contiguity  to  Buchanan  House,  the  ducal  seat,  and  because  Auchmar 
was  ihe  only  spot  in  the  whole  parish  of  Buchanan  which  comprised 
the  entire  eastern  side  of  Loch  Lomond,  not  then  included  in  the 
duke's  magnificent  domain. 

Mr.  Buchanan  was  carefully  educated,  passing  from  the  Glasgow 
grammar  school  to  a  preparatory  training  for  the  Glasgow  college, 
under  the  celebrated  scholar  and  antiquary,  the  Reverend  Dr. 
Graham,  of  Aberfoyle,  who  assured  the  pupil's  father  that  his  son 
would  take  the  highest  honours  at  the  university.  Mr.  Buchanan, 
however,  was  not  destined  to  undergo  the  university  ordeal,  having 
met  with  an  incident,  when  on  his  way  one  day  about  the  beginning 
of  October,  1825,  to  purchase  his  college  gown,  which  presenteS 
to  his  view  an  entirely  new  career. 

Meeting  in  the  street  a  friend  of  his  father,  John  Leadbetter, 
Esq.,  he  was  informed  by  that  gentleman  that  he  could  secure  for 
him  a  rare  opening  in  the  house  of  William  Guild  &  Co.,  West 
Lidia  and  Honduras  merchants,  and  was  then  on  his  way  to  mention 
.the  thing  to  his  father.  The  boy  inmtediately  caught  at  the  pro- 
position, having  formerly  observed  how  many  sons  of  the  first 
families  in  Glasgow  had  failed  to  obtain  desirable  openings  when 
prepared  for  them.  Though  his  father  was  absent  at  Auchmar, 
and  would  not  return  for  a  month,  he  resolved  at  once,  on  his  own 
jresponsibility,  to  accept  the  proflfered  appomtment  for  a  short  period. 
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iir^g  upon  Mr.  Leadbetter,  who  showed  some  hesitation,  that  iT 
the  father  disapproved,  he  could  still  go  to  college. 

He  had  been  a  month  with  Messrs.  Guild  &;  Co.  before  his  father 
became  acquainted  with  ttu8  change  in  Us  son's  destiny,  who 
though  feelmg  much  disappointment  of  the  hopes  he  had  cherished 
of  his  boy's  Iherary  success,  however  yielded  to  his  inclinationB,  and 
Isaac  became  permanently  fixed  in  business  at  the  early  age  of  15. 
Within  three  years  he  was  in  a  position  of  great  responstlnlity, 
from  an  extraordinary  concurTence  of  circumstances,  leading  to  an 
aJmost  unparalleled  rapidity  of  advancement.  Before  he  was  Hie 
age  of  20,  he  was  taken  in  as  a  partner,  and  in  1888,  the  Canadian 
branch  of  the  business  was  wholly  transferred  to  him. 

Previous  to  his  coming  to  Canada,  in  1830,  Mr.  Buchanan  had 
distinguished  himself  by  dispensing  with  all  the  nonsense  of  intri- 
cate book-keeping,  and  by  instituting  the  most  valuable  refbnns  or 
simplifications  in  the  booK-keepiug  forms  of  statements,  &;c.,  which 
are  still  in  use  throughout  the  extensive  ramifications  of  his  former 
and  present  busness  connections.  In  his  boyhood,  Mr.  Budiaimn 
had  been  surrounded  by  the  hap{»est  influences,  his  father  being 
an  elder  in  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  his  mother  being  one  of 
tiiose  loveliest  s^mts  who  in  life  and  death  experience  and  iSustrate 
^^  the  peace  that  passeth  all  understanding ;"  and  he  has  canriad 
the  fruits  of  his  early  prepossessions  with  hun  into  the  world ;  for  in 
a  recent  electicm  address,*  we  find  him  uttering  the  following  manly 
declaration :  ^^  My  more  immediate  friends  can  understai^  how^ 
with  such  favourable  views  of  the  prime  minister  [the  Hon.  John  A. 
Macdonald],  I  could  be  the  independent  member  I  have  been.  I 
hope  this  arises  from  my  being  possessed  of  enou^  of  the  Scottish 
character  to  have  the  fear  of  God,  and  to  have  no  other  fear — to 
be  able  to  realize  myself  as  being  perpetually  in  a  higher  presence 
than  that  of  statesmen  or  kings." 

And  those  alone  who  know  the  man  best  can  testify  how  feaikes 
is  his  conduct  in  the  presence  of  the  mere  face  of  clay. 

So  intense  were  his  physical  and  mental  labours  in  the  early  career 
of  his  manhood,  and  while  laying  the  foundation  of  his  since  eminent 
house,  that  his  health  became  endangered,  nor  was  the  relaxation 
he  sou^t  such  as  youth  generally  flies  to,  the  only  dioernon  of 
mind  he  allowed  himiself  being  an  attendance  on  the  mectioal  and 
philoao{ducal  classes  of  the  Olasgow  college.  At  no  period  of  hift 
life  has  he  been  heart  or  brtdn  idle,  a  sound  constitution  enabling 
him  to  perform  an  amount  of  work  almost  incredible. 


In  the  genenl  election  of  1861. 
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TSE  PIONBHB  OV  THB  T&ADB  OF  UPPBB  CANADA* 


Upper  Cuada  is  indebted  to  Mr.  Bo^skanftKi  ior  the  early  derelop- 
ment  of  thaA  immense  wholesale  trade  now  carried  on  in  that  portion  of 
the  province.  In  the  iall  of  1831,  he  established  a  branch  of  Us 
buKnesB  in  Toronto,  his  brother  merchants  of  Montreal  lan^ikig  at  lus 
presnioption.  Had  that  ooorse  been  a  prudent  and  {testable  one,  wa» 
it  to  be  Buinposed  that  the  old  fathers  in  the  traie  would  &ot  have 
adopted  itr  In  vain  they  laiighed;  in  vain  they  warned  and 
foretold  Mr.  Buchanan's  speedy  discomfiture,  and  return  from  the 
'^  &r  west "  with  his  unbroken  shipment  of  goods  unsold.  But 
the  supposed  folly  of  to-day  proved  the  wisdom  of  to-morrow.  The 
house  of  Buchanan  &  Co.  flourished  in  the  wilderness.  His  timid 
competitors  found  that  a  march  had  been  stolen  upon  them,  and 
one  after  another  followed,  as  they  saw  how  well  the  ice  bore.  The 
pioneer,  however,  kept  the  lead.  A  branch  of  their  business  was 
subsequently  pushed  on  to  Hamilton,  and  from  thence  to  London,, 
where  a  magnificent  building  has  been  erected  by  his  firm  there, 
Adam  Hope  &  Co.,  forming  at  once  an  ornament  to  that  r^idiy 
improving  young  city,  and  a  monument  of  the  enterprise  and  success 
of  the  house  of  the  ^Budianans  and  their  business  associates. 

To  be  the  pioneer  of  a  great  trade,  in  a  great  pountry ,  necessarily 
involves  his  being  a  party  to  ihe  originating  of  all  those  institutions 
whidbi  mark  the  difference  between  civilization  and  barbarism — 
churches,  educational  systems,  hospitals,  asylums,  news  rooms  and 
commercial  exchanges,  boards  of  trade,  national  and  immigration 
societies,  insurance  offices,  banks,  trust  and  loan  companies,  steam 
navigation,  telegr^hing,  &c.,  &c.,  &e.,  and  last,  though  not  least,, 
railroading.  Mr.  Buchanan's  and  Buchanan,  Harris  &  Co.'s  eariy 
successful  effi>rts,  both  in  Canada  and  Britain,  for  the  Great 
Western  Railway  are  universally  known  and  appreciated  as  having 
been  quite  essential  to  iis  construction.  He  moved  the  first  resolu- 
tion at  the  public  meeting  at  Hamilton,  when  it  was  resuscitated  in 
1845,  and,  with  his  brother  and  Mr.  Atcheson,  organized  the 
subsequent  meeting  in  Manchester,  which  secured  the  railway's 
construction, 

SIATB  OW  CANADIAN  POLITIOS  THIRTT  YSABS  AQO. 

Very  soon  alter  coming  to  Canada,  Mr.  Buchanan  became  satis- 
fied that  two  matters,  affecting  vitally  the  peace  and  prosperity  of 
the  Canadas,  were  wrong.  Lower  and  Upper  Canada  were  both 
ruled  by  olig^chies,  which,  even  if  they  might  be  &e  best  mono-^ 
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polies  possible,  from  the  individuals  being  the  best  men  in  the 
province,  must  pass  awaj  before  there  could  be  political  quiet  in 
the  country.  In  Lower  Canada  it  was  a  mercantile  oligarchj,  not 
unlike  the  present  ^^  Manchester  School  '^  m  England ;  each  gover- 
nor being  expected  to  see  through  the  eyes  of  the  Quebec  and 
Montreal  merchants,  whose  interest  was  diametrically  opposed  to 
that  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people ;  the  interest  of  the  latter 
being  to  have  high,  not  low  prices  for  their  productions,  just  as  it 
is  the  interest  of  the  weavers  in  England  to  have  good,  not  bad 
wages.  In  Upper  Canada,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  a  Church  of 
England  oligarchy,  whose  most  fatal  blunder  was  in  insisting  that 
the  Scottish  Church  Establishment  was  a  dissenting  church  in 
Canada.  It  was  the  Scotch,  being  left  in  this  injured  and  degraded 
position,  that  made  the  conspirators  of  1837  see  any  chance  for 
rebellion. 

CLERGT  RBSERYB  QUESTION. 

The  first  propositition  for  a  settlement  of  the  Clergy  Reserves  in 
Upper  Canada,  without  secularising  them,  was  made  by  Mr. 
Buchanan.  In  1835  he  published,  as  an  extra  of  the  Toronto 
Albion^  which  was  widely  circulated,  a  plan  for  the  settlement  of 
^^  this  vexed  and  difficult  question,' '  in  which  he  startled  people  by 
asserting  that  there  was  no  difficulty  in  understanding  and  settling 
it,  only  that  they  took  this  old  idea  for  granted,  and  would  not 
apply  their  minds  to  it.  There  was  then  no  common  school  system, 
and  his  plan  was  simply  to  establish  one  by  compulsory  tax  or 
assessment,  having  a  column  for  each  Christian  sect  in  the  schedule, 
and  h8.ving  thus  ascertained  the  field  for  usefulness  of  each  religious 
body,  to  give  them  for  religion  the  same  sum  as  they  are  respec- 
tively assessed  for  education,  or  a  sum  in  exact  proportion  to  this 
out  of  the  clergy  reserve  fund. 

Mr.  Poulett  Thompson,  on  his  coming  to  Toronto  in  1839,  sent 
for  Mr.  Buchanan.  Very  shortiy  before,  while  in  Scotland,  Mr. 
Buchanan  had  drawn  out  the  petition  from  the  city  of  Glasgow  to 
the  Queen,  stating  that  such  an  appointment  of  a  man  chiefly 
known  as  connected  with  Russia  and  the  interests  of  the  Baltic, 
.and  ca%  enemy  of  the  colonies^  like  Mr.  Thompson,  would  throw 
paralysis  into  every  British  interest  abroad,  and  praying  Her 
Majesty  ^^  to  recofmder  the  appointment^  and  to  select  for  thig 
important  dependency  a  governor  not  known  to  he  inimiad  to  iJu 
great  interests  which  he  is  sent  to  protect  and  promoteP*  The 
London  Times  had  devoted  two  leading  articles  to  it,  and  had 
declared  that  had  equally  strong  remonstrances  come  from  other 
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.great  places.  Lord  John  Russell,  Hie  then  colonial  minister,  must 
have  kept  Mr.  Thompson  at  home.  Mr.  Buchanan  mentioned 
tibis  to  the  secretary,  Mr.  Murdock,  who  brought  to  him  tiie 
governor- general's  summons,  and  made  Mr.  Murdock  promise  to 
make  a  point  of  having  it  mentioned  to  his  excellency  before  the 
interview,  as  he  declined  sailing  under  fai%e  colours.  It  was  about 
the  clergy  reserve  question  that  the  governor-general  desired  to  see^ 
Mr.  Buchanan;  and  his  excellency  afterwards,  when  he  visited 
Hamilton  the  following  summer,  indicated  to  him  that  his  plain 
declaration  that  the  Scotch  could  not  be  expected  to  be  loyal  to- 
<<  a  government  that  made  them  dissenters  by  act  of  Parliament," 
had  greatly  affected  Lord  John  Russell  and  the  home  ministiy. 

The  following  year  the  term  ^^  a  Protestant  clergy"  was  de- 
clared to  include  the  ministers  of  the  Scottish  establishment,  and 
danger  No.  1  was  thus  got  over ;  but  still  the  peace  of  the  country 
was  threatened  by  the  state  in  which  the  question  was  left. 
The  province  seemed  worse  pleased  with  a  two  than  it  had  been 
with  a  one-headed  paonster !     And  after  it  had  for  a  dozen  years 
been  the  stock-in-trade  of  the  political  agitators,  who  really  did  not 
desire  its  settiement,  the  question  was  at  length  brought  to  the 
hustings  in  1854.     Having  proposed  an  anti-clergy  reserve  league 
which  should  never  be  let  down  till  equal  justice  was  done  to  all 
sects,  Mr.  Buchanan  allowed  his  name  to  be  used  against  Sir  Allan 
MacNab,  to  enable  parties,  by  their  votes,  to  record  their  view  that 
the  peace  of  the  province  required  an  immediate  settlement  of  the- 
clergy  reserve  question;  and  to  save  his  election,^ Sir  Allan  at 
last  promised  his  friends  that  he  and  his  political  allies  would  no> 
longer  stop  the  wav.     Fifteen  years  previously  Mr.  Buchanan  had 
^ven  evidence  before  the  Commission  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  during  a  much  longer  period  had  Kept 
up  constant  communication  on  the  subject  with  Principal  McFar- 
lime,  Dr.  Welch,  and  other  leaders  of  the  church,  as  well  as  witb 
the  Marquis  of  Bute,  her  Majesty's  Commissioner  to  the  Church,, 
whose  firiendship  Mr.  Buchanan  enjoyed.    The  intimacy,  especially 
with  Dr.  Welch,  which  he  had  kej>t  up  (his  family  having  been 
members  of  Dr.  Welch's  congregation  when  in  Glasgow),  was  of 
material  public  benefit  as  increasing  the  doctor's  interest  in  the 
Canadian  church  question,  and  in  giving  him  greater  confidence  in 
making  his  magnificent  report  as  convener  of  the  Colonial  Com- 
mittee, which  may  be  said  to  have  settled  the  question.  Dr.  Welch 
had  one  of  the  finest  minds  of  the  day,  and  a  man  whose  firiend- 
ship was  a  great  honour  as  well  as  privilege ;  he  was  Moderator 
of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotiand,  when  th» 
disruption  occurred  in  1843,  and  having  seceded,  he  was  the  first 
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Hoderator  of  the  Free  Church.  Mr.  Buchanan  was  one  of  twenty 
-fiiends  whom  Dr.  Welch  asked  to  endow  the  Free  Church  college, 
in  Edinburgh,  by  giving  a  thousand  pounds  each.  Mr.  Buchan^^ 
replied,  that  he  would  give  the  amount,  but  that  he  felt  it  would 
be  more  natural  that  his  subscription  should  be  applied  to  assist  the 
Free  Church  college  and  churches  in  Canada, — and  so  the  money 
was  applied. 

SUSPENSION  OF  SPECIE  PATMBNTS  IN  18S7. 

For  the  first  ten  years  after  coming  to  Canada,  Mr.  Buchanan 
used  to  visit  the  British  markets  nearly  every  year,  and  he  arrived 
out  at  New  York  in  the  spring  of  1837,  to  witness  a  dreadful  financial 
crisis.  The  evening  he  landed,  he  was  in  company  with  eleven  of 
the  first  merchants  of  New  York,  nine  of  whom  had  suspended,  and 
on  the  apparency  solvent  two  being  twitted  as  unfortunate  ^^  men 
still  in  the  body,"  one  of  them  whispered  to  Mr.  Buchanan,  "just 
till  Monday."  The  streets  were  fiill  of  an  enraged  populace 
threatening  the  banks  ;  and  his  fellow  passengers  lost  not  a  moment 
in  getting  on  board  the  Nor^  River  steamer  leaving  New  York, 
Mr.  Buchanan,  however,  remained  in  New  York  for  many  daya^ 
and,  mingling  with  all  sorts  of  people,  satisfied  himself  that  die 
then  patent  facts  entirely  corroborated  the  views  of  money  he  had 
always  held ;  he  then  came  into  Canada,  and  being  president  of 
the  Toronto  Board  of  Trade,  moved  successfully  in  getting  Parlii^ 
ment  called  together  in  June,  which  passed  a  bank  relief  bill  that 
saved  the  trade  and  industry  of  the  province  from  overthrow. 
The  bill  enabled  the  banks  to  suspend  if  necessary,  without  forfeit- 
ing their  charters.  The  simple  argument  Mr.  Buchanan  used 
with  "  the  members"  and  people  in  general,  was  this :  .The  banka 
of  the  United  States  have  suspended  specie  payments,  and  every 
silver  dollar  taken  from  Canada  will,  for  the  Americans,  wlio  take  it, 
pay  a  debt  of  a  dollar  and  a  quarter,  from  specie  having  gone  to  a 
premium.  It  is  clear  then  that  to  possess  themselves  of  our  specie, 
they  can  brine  over  their  commodities  and  undersell  our  farmers 
and  otlier  producers,  twenty  per  cent. ;  so  tiiat  unless  our  banks  in 
Canada  get  the  power  aJso  to  suspend,  our  producers  will  be 
seriously  mjured : 

1st.   By  reducing  their  prices. 

2nd.  By  depriving  them  of  their  home  market. 

8rd.  By  removing  the  basis  of  the  cii^ulation — ^thu^  stall  more 
lessening  prices  and  reducing  the  markets  of  the  farmer ;  preventing 
the  importers  paying  their  British  creditbis;  and  cauang  inoal- 
edable  dilrtxess  unnecessarily  to  evety  class  in  the  promce. 
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Himself  serionriy  impressed  on  the  nnportance  of  Ae  siibject, 
Mr.  Buch&nan  has,  at  eveir  retnrmng  panic,  entered  the  field  6f 
explanation  in  the  New  York  and  Canadian  newspapers.  He 
brieves  that  (while  also  a  great  evil  to  the  working  classes  in 
England)  the  principle  of  money  law  which  both  the  United  States 
and  Canada  have  borrowed  firom  England,  decrees  that  the  American 
pitHlncers  must  for  ever  remain  ^^  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of 
water"  to  middlemen  in  Europe ;  that  in  a  word,  while  the  foreigner 
for  our  paper  money  can  get,  at  a  price  fixed  by  law,  the  portoble 
article  gold,  which  he  can  lay  down  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  at  a  cost  of  one  per  cent.,  he  cannot  be  expected  to  take 
in  Hen  thereof  any  American  commodity,  except  at  the  price 
thereof  in  Eun^,  less  tiie  charges  to  take  it  there  and  a  yery  foil 
margin.  So  that  to  the  extent  there  is  any  inflation  here,  through 
paper  money,  or  through  prosperity  firom  any  other  cause,  tibe 
foreign  importer  gets  the  advantage  over  our  home  producers  as 
getting  th^  increased  price  for  his  wares,  without  paying  any 
increased  price,  which  he  should  do  if  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand  were  allowed  equally  to  affect  gold  for  his  foreign  ex- 
i^hange,  that  being  a  convertible  term  for  gold,  the  article  whose 
price  is  fired  by  law  ! 

It  may  here  be  remarked,  that  Mr.  Buchanan  considers  the  ill 
success  nitherto  of  the  British  currency  reformers,  to  have  arisen 
fix>m  their  ignorantiy  attacking  Peel's  bills  of  1844  and  1846,^ 
measures  for  the  mere  regulation  of  banking,  and  for  the  securitir 
of  the  bank  note  circulation ;  while  the  bill  that  they  should  attacK 
is  Peel's  bill  of  1819,  this  being  the  measure  embodying  Peel's 
^^  science^*  of  money,  which  is  so  suicidal. 

HIS  GUBAT  KSnyE  and  IKDOMITABLB  PBRSEyE&ANCS. 

Possessed  of  an  active  and  powerfiil  brain,  of  benevolent  abd 
Kberdl  instincts — ^wealth  that  buoys  him  harmlessly  over  the  matig- 
t^i  buSbttings  of  a  sea  of  factions,  the  fury  of  which  can  only  be 
realized  by  thoee  experienced  in  the  ways  of  a  colonial  democracy, 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  Mr.  Buchanan,  while  pursuing  his 
o^m  course  of  ameliorating  our  social  and  political  evils,  should 
come  in  for  his  share  of  tiiat  virulent  abuse  and  misrepresentation 
that  is  meted  out  to  all  our  public  men  in  pnqportion  to  their  pro- 
ndnence.  But  with  the  well  fortified  subject  of  our  sketch  it  is, 
indeed,  like  UHiig  the  file  ;  and  there  is  no  greater  treat  to  the 
reporter's  gallery  in  our  House  of  Assembly  than  to  witness  the 
liudindt  in  imch  tiiese  petty  assaults  are  received  and  turned.  The 
. MpMtiifrbaUe  good  temper,  the  quaint  aikd  witty  retort,  followed 
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by  tliat  well  known  and  peculiar  hollow  sounding  and  derisive 
laugh  from  the  chest,  which  leaves  the  muscles  of  the  fiice  unmoved, 
like  the  mask  on  the  ^^  chorus  "  of  a  Greek  play,  are  irresistibljr 
droll,  and  always  throws  the  house  into  a  fit  of  uncontrollable 
laughter  at  the  assailant's  expense. 

It  is,  however,  in  his  writings,  his  public  addresses,  letters,  and 
pamphlets,  that  the  force  and  disinterestedness  of  Mr.  Buchanan's 
mind  is  best  seen ;  they  are  not  perhaps,  models  of  style,  for  they 
are  thrown  oflf  in  great  haste  firom  a  brain  teeming  with  valuable 
and  practical  ideas,  and  often  with  too  little  time  to  reflect  whether 
all  the  lower  links  of  his  arguments  are  as  self-evident  to  his  hearer» 
or  readers  as  a  quarter  of  a  century  has  made  them  to  his  mind ; 
but  they  are  ample  to  show  what  such  a  mind  could  accomplish  if 
freed  firom  the  uiackles  and  cares  of  an  overwhelming  mercantile 
business,  and  devoted  entirely  to  the  instruction  of  his  feUow-men. 
His  retorts  upon  some  of  his  newspaper  assailants  are  often  excellent. 
On  one  occasion  he  replies  as  follows,  to  what  may  be  called  the 
i\r.  jr.  Herald  of  Canada : 

^'  Even  when  an  unmitigated  falsehood  Lb  not  told  by  this  news- 
paper, its  statements  regarding  me,  and  all  those  whom  it  9ee»  iu 
nUerest  in  opposing,  have  just  as  much  truth  in  them  as  to  make  a 
good  lie,"  adding  ihe  following  quotation  from  Tennyson :  '^  A  lie 
that  is  all  a  He,  may  be  met  and  fought  with  outright.  A  lie  that 
is  part  a  truth,  is  a  harder  matter  to  fight.  A  lie  that  is  half  a 
truth  is  ever  the  blackest  of  hes." 

On  another  occasion  he  says ;  ^^  This  newspaper  talks  of  me  as^ 
having  stated  that  I  would  prefer  &iling  in  large  transactions  to 
succeeding  in  small  ones,  while  all  the  time  well  knowing  that 
my  remarks  were  to  quite  another  point,  having  been  made  at  the 
opening  of  the  Great  Western  Railway.  Referring  tb  the  local 
enemies  of  the  railwav,  and  to  those  who  had  done  little  or  nothing 
fi>r  this  great  enterprise,  I  expressed  my  contempt  for  small  men» 
faitfdesM  and  unbelieving  ^  who  bu^  their  minds  with  small  matters, 
in  which  success  is  litUe  honour,  and  fiBdlure  disgraceful ;  while  my 
course  has  been  to  associate  my  name  with  great  and  wcMihy 
objects,  in  which,  even  in  fiBdlure,  one  is  associated  with  greatness, 
as  well  as  what  in  his  own  mind  at  least  is  goodness."  Much 
cheering,  says  the  newspaper  from  which  we  quote,  followed  this 
happy  explanation. 

ioid  the  following,  from  another  hustings  speech,  is  admirabhr 
put,  but  can  only  be  fully  appreciated  by  those  acquainted  wi« 
our  Canadian  pouticians : 

^^  I  do  not  appear  before  you  as  an  aspirant  for  your  futoie 
•offirages,  for  these  I  trust  a  truly  British  and  patriotic  local  can- 
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didate  will  deserve  and  get,  but  as  a  oommon  soldier  in  the  armj 
of  the  Pabtt  of  Order,  formed  of  those,  like  myself,  of  the  old 
liberal  party,  who  are  willing  to  be  called  ^  conservative-liberals,' 
and  of  those  who,  like  many  of  the  best  men  in  the  country,  whom 
experience  of  the  province  have  made  ^  liberal  conservatives.' " 

«'  From  these  hustings  at  the  nomination,  I  told  vou  that  my 
«x};crience  of  the  opposition*  is,  that  their  leaders  will  not  reply  to 
or  allow  their  elections  to  rest  upon  questions  as  to  their  principles 
-or  policy,  seeing  that  they  have  not  any!  They  remove  the 
question  or  issue  to  the  charocter  of  their  opponents.  They  have 
borrowed  their  tactics  from  Robespierre  and  the  French  revolu* 
tionists.  The  latter,  to  get  quit  of  their  opponents,  guillotined 
their  heads  ;  the  former  (our  Clear  Grit  chiefs)  try  to  guillotme 
the  characters  of  their  opponents  by  means  of  their  mercenary 
press."     (Hear,  hear.) 

The  following,  too,  from  Mr.  Buchanan's  speech  at  the  decla- 
ration of  the  poll  at  Hamilton,  in  1857,  as  placing  character  and 
principle  beyond  the  mere  accident  of  succesis,  deserves  to  be 
recorded : 

^^  To  return  to  our  immediate  position  this  day,  I  should  have 
stood  at  the  head  of  a  minority,  with  as  proud  a  mind  as  I  now 
stand  at  the  head  of  my  vast  majority.  (Cheers.)  Our  success 
is  most  valuable  at  tms  crisis  to  the  province,  as  well  as  to 
Hamilton,  in  securing  us  the  power  of  doing  much  good,  and  in 
preventing  our  opponents  being  used  as  the  instrument  of  infinite 
harm.  (Cheers.)  But  still  I  shall  never,  either  in  private  or 
public  matters,  consent  that  my  character  be  dependent  on  my 
success;  for  in  that  case  no  success  would  mean  no  character. 
The  chapter  we  care  for  is  the  mere  expression  of  our  prin- 
ciples, and  of  which  no  want  of  success  can  deprive  us."  (Ureat 
cheering.) 

It  is  but  too  evident  that  without  character,  principles,  and 
abilitv,  and  these  in  the  highest  degree,  such  success  as  has  fol- 
lowed Mr.  Buchanan  in  his  mercantile  career,  could  not  have  been 
achieved.  As  a  merchant  and  political  economist,  his  reputation 
is  at  once  European  and  American.  Since  the  deatii  of  his  widely 
lamented  brother,  Peter,  than  whom  no  man  in  any  country  ever 
stood  higher  as  a  merchant. or  as  a  genUeman,  Mr.  Buchanan  is 
senior  partner  in  the  firm  of  Peter  Buchanan  k  Co.,  Glasgow ; 
Isaac  Buchanan  &  Co.,  New  York ;  I.  Buchatian,  Harris  k  Co., 
Montreal ;  Buchanan,  Harris  k  Co.,  Hamilton,  C.  W. ;  and  Adam 
Hope  k  Co.,  London,  C.  W.     His  connexion  with  the  trade  of 

*  The  Bupporiera  of  the  late  Macdonald-Dorion  Goyemmeni. 
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Canada  is  now  of  thirty-three  years'  standing,  the  bouse  heing 
eBtabUahed  in  Montreal,  in  182S,  and  it  will  be  a  happy  day  for 
Canada  when  she  can  boast  the  existence  of  a  larger  class  of  the 
same  stamp. 

And  yet  there  are  in  our  strangely  constituted  society,  men 
whose  sole  ^tock  in  trade  conmsts  only  of  a  few  reams  of  paper 
and  a  box  of  pens,  the  begiiming  and  end  of  whose  exertions  seem 
entirely  devoted  to  driving  such  men  as  Mr.  Buchanan  from  the 
political  arena  altogether ;  a  system  copied  from  the  i^<\joining 
states,  and  to  the  success  of  which  their  public  writers  are  now 
attributing  all  Ihe  evils  which  that  unhappy  country  is  sufTering 
from.  Had  &e  same  kind  of  politicians  succeeded  here,  preciselj 
the  same  results  would  have  followed.  Impudence  and  public 
swindling  would  have  been  the  order  of  the  day.  Worth,  truth, 
and  a  zealous  and  persistent  course  in  the  path  of  public  duty, 
would  have  been  disqualifying  ingredients  in  a  politiciaja's  chitf^ 
acter,  while  the  possession  of  ample  means  would  at  once  mark  the 
owner  as  one  who  could  neither  be  trusted  in  the  concoction  of  a* 
scheme  of  public  plunder,  or  hushed  by  the  tender  of  a  share  of  it. 
Undoubted  as  has  been  the  success  of  the  moderate  policy  adopted 
by  Messrs.  Macdonald  and  Cartier  for  the  last  few  years,  it  is  impos- 
flible  to  overrate  Ihe  strei^th  of  that  moral  support  which  the 
attachment  of  such  men  as  !baac  Buchanan  has  brought  to  tinenw 
But  it  must  be  admitted  that  he  had  little  choice. 

THE  QUBSXIOK  OF  LABOUil,  OB  OF  OUB  OWN  PEOPLE'S  EMPLOTMEKT. 

Of  the  many  subjects  which  seem  to  have  occupied  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan's mind,  the  great  cause  of  labour  is  that  to  which  he  has 
devoted  the  greatest  amount  of  thought  and  effort.    He  mMnffimp 
that  mere  production,  or  the  mere  existence  of  food,  is  not  the 
jir9t  neceMory  qf  life,  under  a  state  of  civilization.    He  says  that 
employment  t»  ^  first  necessary  in  our  state  df  society,  seeing  that 
ift  in  no  degree  relieves  the  poor  man  to  know  that  all  the  granaries 
of  the  neighbourhood  are  full  of  breadstuff,  if  he  is  wiStout  the 
employment^  which  is  the  only  key  to  these  granaries.    He  holds 
the  question  of  our  home  labour  to  be  unspeaSably  more  important 
Ihan  the  question  of  our  external  trade ;  the  labour  being  the  neces- 
sity, the  trade  the  incident.  He  has  striven  that  men  should  rea% 
eat  and  be  satisfied  with  the  bread  they  may  earn  by  the  sweat  ^ 
their  brow  or  of  their  brain,  and  not  be  perpetually  offered  up  aa 
a  holocaust  at  the  shrine  of  mammon,  or  become  a  mere  part  of 
the  machinery  which  he  oils  and  drives,  and  be  looked  upon  by  hia. 
employers  with  aa  little  interest  as  the  cranks  and  wheels  of  the 
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iforld's  great  power  Ipom,  in  the  c^n  of  wbidbi  «11  unaertau>  sowdiF. 

S'e  drowned,  toge^er  with  tl^e  moans  of  the  toil-worn.  Mr*, 
uchanan  differs  from  the  Free  Tr&ders  and  Politjoal  Economists  not 
onl^  as  denying  that  theirs  is  in  truth  a  system  of  free  exports, 
while  it  cer^dnly  is  a  system  of  free  imparts;  but  in  this,  that  their 
heartfelt  interest  is  in  tke  weby  while  ms  is  in  the  weaver  ;  th)W9; 
m  the  produce^  his  in  the  produce. 

One  of  the  greatest  compliments  (according  to  his  own  estima- 
tion) paid  to  Mr.  Buchanan  in  Britain,  was  by  the  working  classy 
wliom  he  had  agisted  against  the  Free  Traders,  in  their  success]^ 
struggle  for  the  ^^  ten  hours'  biU,"  on  which  occasion  he  wa^  waited, 
vpon  by  a  deputation  representing  a  hundred  thousand  men,  at  that^ 
Ijme  mosily  unemployed  in  Lonacm,  with  their  tribute  of  thanks. 
A  proposal  was  at  the  same  time  made,  to  purchase,  if  he  would 
%gree  to  become  a  party  to  it,  a  London  evemng  daily  newspaper^ 
for  sale,  the  Courier^  to  advocate  their  common  views,  which  then 
{hey  proposed,  in  his  honour,  to  call  the  Currency  Reformer,  Mr. 
Buchanan's  reply  in  declinmg  was  similar  to  the  following  explani^ 
fion  given  to  those  who  offered  to  procure  him  a  seat  in  l^e  British 
House  of  Commons : 

'^  A  hundred  friends  of  labour  like  me  could  do  no  good  in  the 
House  of  Commons  while  the  question  of  the  church  remains  ^  thi^ 
first  question  in  the  politics  of  England,'  and  is  without  th^ 
smallest  apology,  put  seemingly,  as  a  matter  of  course^  before  that 

S'eat  subject,  the  employment  of  cmr  own  people  at  home  and  in 
€  colonieSj  which  should  even  be  acknowledged  to  be  of  more 
vital  importance  than  what  are  called  '  constitutional  questions,'  a^ 
the  question  upon  the  proper  settiement  of  which  depends  the 
safety  and  permanence  of  our  revered  form  of  government,  and 
every  other  blessing  we,  as  a  nation  and  empire,  enjoy.  There 
Qan  be  no  chance,  I  have  long  been  thoroughly  satisfied,  for  the 
working  men  in  England,  or  for  'the  question  of  labour,'  till 
i^r  the  carrying  of  some  great  change  in  the  constitution  of  the 
!3ritish  Parliament,  making  it  possible  for  the  question  of  '  the 
people's  employment '  to  become  '  the  first  question  in  the  politics 
of  England,'  which  at  present  the  church  question  is,  and  alwava 
has  been — the  question  at  the  election  of  the  members  for  the 
English  counties,  or  two-thirds  of  the  House  of  Conmions,  not 
being  what  the  candidate's  views  are  upon  'employment,'  ih^ 
people^s  question^  but  whether  the  candidate's  decoction  of  church 
views  suits  the  particular  neighbourhood." 

Nor  has  Mr.  Buchanan  hesitated  to  give  his  view  as  to  what  tins^ 
constitutional  change  should  be.     He  adds : 
''  And  to  save  our  institutions  generally,  it  is  the  highest  dutgr 
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of  the  paiiriot  to  endeavour  to  suggest  the  least  change  that 
would  effect  this  greatest  purpose  of  benevolence.    After  the  sad 
•experience  of  America,  even  the  greatest  chartist,  if  an  honest 
man,  would  no  longer  desire  to  see  Sie  House  of  Commons  elected 
by  universal  suArage.     The  great  object,  too,  is  rather  to  draw 
together  the  extremes  of  Engli^  society,  and  between  them  to  form 
a  strong  united  phalanx  to  upset  that  odious  middle  class  monopoly 
'of  political  power,  under  whose  miserable  influence  the  Bntidk 
'Government  has  abdicated  all  its  paternal  functions  and  come  to 
care  no  more  for  its  own  subjects  than  for  foreigners,  industrially — 
has  abdicated,  in  a  word,  all  its  functions  except  tiiat  of  a  mere 
police !     Some  years  ago,  when  ruminating  on  this  all  important 
subject,  an  idea  struck  me  which,  at  the  time,  seemed  to  my  mind 
rather  revolutionary ;  I  now,  however,  see  tiiat  it  would  oe  the 
most  conservative  one  which  England  could  adopt,  dis  poptUarizing 
the  House  of  Lords,  and  making  it,  in  fact,  the  people's  house. 
Leaving  the  House  of  Commons  untouched,  as  some  property 
qualification  is  no  doubt  proper  for  a  house  representing  the  pro- 
perty of  the  country,  the  House  of  Lords  might  be  elected  by 
universal  suffirage  from  among  the  ennobled  class.   The  restriction 
or  safeguard  in  the  House  of  Commons  being  in  the  dectars  ;  the 
restriction  or  safeguard  in  the  House  of  Lords  would  be  in  tlie 
eUetedyyjAi  as  a  probationer  of  a  church  becomes  a  safe  man  to 
elect  as  minister  on  account  of  his  having  been  licensed  as  a 
preacher  by  the  church-court  or  bishop ;  and  in  such  a  house 
there  might  be  some  representation  of  the  more  remote  parts  of 
-the  British  empire,  greater  than  can  be  introduced  into  the  House 
-of  Commons,  unless  the  inhabitants  of  the  colonies  were  able  and 
willing  to  bear  their  share  of  the  national  debt  of  England  and 
public  burdens  generally." 

Mr.  Buchanan's  views,  in  1848,  were  expressed  in  these  words : 
*'*'  II  Peel's  plan  wiD  ^ve  more  emplopment  to  the  people  of  Eng- 
land, he  is  right ;  but  &  it  should  give  less,  they  cannot  afford  this, 
distressed  as  they  now  are,  and  he  will  cause  a  revolution,  not  from 
•disloyalty,  but  want  of  employment  or  starvation."  He  never 
yielded  an  inch  to  the  arguments  of  the  Free  Traders,  but  (denying, 
of  course,  that  Lord  George  Bentinck,  or  those  with  whom  he 
agreed,  would  be  a  party  to  raise  the  price  of  the  people's  food  by 
duties),  he  explained  by  what  he  named  ^^  the  theory  of  a  fuA 
market,"  that  it  is  not  true  that  the  consumer  would  pay  the 
import  duty  except  at  a  time  of  scarcity,  when  no  parly  desired 
ihe  existence  of  a  duty. 

^^  Suppose,"  sidd  Mr.  Buchanan,  ^^  that  the  price  indicative  of  a 
fall  market  for  wheat  is  46s.  per  quarter,  and  me  import  duty  Ss., 
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aB  proposed  l>j  Lord  John  Russell,  the  importer  would  not  get  588., 
any  more  than  a  slovenly  farmer  whose  wheat  takes  hun  os.  more 
than  it  takes  his  nei^bour  to  grow,  would  get  8s.  more  on  that 
account ;  but  on  the  contrary,  ihe  importer  would  get  less  than 
45s.  to  the  extent  his  lot  of  i^heat  depressed  the  market,  so  that 
it  is  clear  that  the  foreigner  would  have  to  pay  the  duty,  not  the 


consumer.'' 


THE  QUESTIONS  OF  LABOUR  AND  MONET  ONE  QUESTION,  THE  SOLU- 
TION OF  THE  ONE  BEING  THE  SOLUTION  OF  THE  OTHER. 

With  a  devotion  equally  ardent,  Mr.  Buchanan  pursues  the 
question  of  ^^  money,"  which  he  very  properly  treats  as  only  another 
branch  of  the  same  question — ^the  question  of  labour ^  or  of  our  own 
people's  employment.  In  support  of  this  view,  he  states  the  unde- 
niable fact,  among  others,  that  the  ^^  solution  of  the  labour  question 
would  be  ihe  solution  of  ihe  money  question ;  and  vice  versa  ;^^  and 
•one  of  his  illustrations  of  the  incalculable  importance  of  the  money 
question  may  here  be  given: 

^^  Harvey's  expoffltion  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  to  which  no 
physician  over  forty  years  of  age  dared  to  give  his  assent  till  after 
the  public  had  adopted  it,  has  not  had  results  in  favour  of  humanity 
so  momentous  as  would  flow  from  the  public  adoption  of  the  correct 
theory  regarding  the  circulation  of  money,  the  legal  life  blood  of 
each  country's  internal  or  independent  industry,  and  recognizing 
this  as  the  &rst  question  in  the  politics  of  every  people  !  In  the 
one  case,  the  circulation  went  on  before,  as  now,  without  let  or 
hindrance,  in  spite  of  defective  science  ;  but  in  the  other,  that  of 
the  body  politic,  blundering  ignorance  has  tampered  with  and 
impeded  the  circulating  medium,  to  the  endangerment  of  the  health, 
imd  even  the  life,  of  its  industry." 

In  1846  we  find  him  battling  the  watch  with  the  Free  Traders 
and  hard  money  men  in  England.  The  following  ia  from  one  of  his 
publications  of  that  day : 

^^  A  reduction  of  prices,  the  result  of  foreign  coriwetUion^  is  just 
another  way  of  expressing  a  want  of  employment.  For  when  prices 
and  wages,  and  freights  are  reduced  one-half,  the  evil  is  not  only 
that  we  find  ourselves  paying  the  fundholders  and  annuitants  double 
the  amount  of  British  industry,  that  we  before  did,  for  the  money 
due  them  each  half-year,  but  under  free  imports  falsely  named  free 
trade  (or  when  the  reduction  in  the  price  of  our  labour  flows  from 
foreign  compeUtmC)^  we  shaO  be  subjected  to  the  infinitelv  greater 
calamity,  that  the  industrious  classes  of  this  country,  in  addition  to 
paying  the  annuitant  or  man  of  money,  as  much  labour  as  formerly, 
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(seemff  that  the  price  in  money  is  only  one-halQ  kiU  bave,  tnA  of 
gold  J  tne  bam  of  our  currency,  to  famish  the  capitalist  with  at  least 
half  the  amount  of  his  claim  in  hard  cash  to  tend  abroad  in  pay- 
ment of  foreign  labour.  We  shall  thus  foster  and  increase  that- 
foreign  industry,  to  compete  with  which,  is  impossible  for  us  under 
our  national  burdens,  or  (even  though  freed  from  these  burdens)  till 
our  population  is  reduced  below  ^  circumstances  of  the  forei^ 
serf  or  slave,  for  the  actual  wants  of  the  latter  must  ever  remam 
fewer  than  those  of  a  people  with  habits  such  as  ours,  and  living 
in  so  much  more  rigorous  a  climate  as  that  of  Great  Britain.'' 

Mr.  Buchanan  was  always,  and  still  is,  hostile  to  the  free  trade 
principles  of  Sir  R.  Peel,  viewing  the  principle  (or  absence  of 
principle)  of  Free  Trade  as  the  contrary  principle  to  that  of  Empire 
as  well  as  of  patriotism.  On  this  subject,  we  ^ve  extracts  from 
those  letters  which  he  published  during  the  sittings  of  the  political 
Convention  which  met  at  Toronto  in  1859 : 

^^  In  her  farmers,  Canada  has  a  great  class,  the  prosperity  of 
which  secures  the  prosperity  of  all  other  classes  ;  so  that  the  true 
commercial  policy  for  Canada  is  to  promote  the  prosperity  of  the 
Canadian  farmer.    And  how  this  is  to  be  done  is  the  simple 

E>Htical  question  of  the  Canadian  patriot.  Tet,  to  the  shame  of 
ritish  statesmen  be  it  said,  a  question  so  momentous  to  Canada, 
was  known  to  have  had  no  consideration  in  England,  when  she,  in 
1846,  diametrically  altered  her  policy,  and  repealed  all  the  old 
distinctions  between  Canadian  and  American  produce  in  her  markets. 
The  direct  and  immediate  effect  of  this  precipitate  introduction 
of  free  imports  (for  it  is  not  Free  Trade),  mto  tne  mother  country 
was  most  disastrous  to  Canada,  and  was  more  likely  to  prove 
subversive  of  her  loyalty  than  any  thing  that  could  have  been 
anticipated  ;  for  it  left  the  Canadian  farmer  (on  the  north  bank  of 
the  St.  Lawrence)  only  the  English  market  for  bis  produce,  in 
which  he  has  to  compete  (after  paying  all  freights  and  expenses 
across  the  Atlantic)  with  wheat  of  countries  where  labour  and  money 
are  not  worth  one-third  what  those  are  in  Canada;  while  it  gave  to 
the  American  farmer  (on  the  south  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence) 
this  English  market  to  avail  of  whenever  it  suited  him,  in  addition 
to  the  American  market.  Happily  the  British  government  saw 
in  time  the  error  committed  in  bringing  about  a  state  of  things  in 
which  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  retiun,  upon  British  j^rin- 
ciples,  the  Canadas — British  principles  always  involving  the  idea 
tibftt  tiie  object  of  Britain  in  acquiring  or  retaining  territoiy  is  to 
Hess,  not  to  blight  it ;  and  Lord  El^n  bribed  the  Americans  by 
sharing  with  them  our  fishery  and  navigation  rights,  to  give  us 
the  reciprocity  treaty,  which,  while  it  exists,  removes  the  Canadian 
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&nQer'8  c^n^e  of  oomplamt.  Now,  therefore,  the  preservation  of 
this  reciprocity  with  the  United  States  is  shown  to  be  npt  only  the 
Interest  pf  the  farmers,  and  through  them,  of  all  others  in  Canada, 
but  of  the  British  Government,  as  without  it,  Canadians  are  left  in 
a  position  to  be  much  benefitted  by  Canada  being  annexed  to  the 
TJnited  States.  I  sjpeaJk  plainlv,  viewing  him  the  most  lojal  m^ 
wlio  speaks  most  jplamly  at  such  a  crisis. 

*^  And  this  reciprocity  treaty  can  only  eventually  be  secured  and 
candered  permanent  by  the  British  government  adopting  an 
barged  and  just  imperial  policy,  wmch  would  allow  of  the 
decentralizing  the  manufacturing  power  of  the  Empire — a  prin- 
ciple which  would  aggrandize  the  British  JBmpire,  and  be  an 
incalculable  benefit  to  the  working  classes  in  England,  Irelaad, 
and  Scotland. — To  preserve  the  empire,  Britain  has  to  yield  the 
lelfish  principle  of  centralizing j  which  has  ruined  Ireland  and 
!]^dia — so  far  as  such  countries  could  be  ruined — and  cost  us  the 
pid  American  colonies.  The  principle  of  decentralizing  the  manu- 
factures of  the  empire  is  a  principle  which  would  secure  for  the 
empire  an  enormous  additional  trade  and  influence.  Through  the 
iooistruxnentality  of  some  one  or  other  of  her  depeAdencies  (which 
might  be  called  England  in  America — England  in  Australia — 
England  in  India,  Jcc),  she  could  secure  for  all  her  mechanics, 
that  choiae  to  go  to  these  favoured  localities,  freedom  of  trade  with 
countries  that  could  never  agree  to  free  trade  direct  with  England,, 
iprithout  giving  a  death-blow  to  their  comparatively  comfortable 
populations.  For  instance,  England  could  never  get  free  trade 
irith  the  United  States  in  manufactured  goods,  but  no  doubt  the 
United  States  would  be  prepared  to  extend  the  reciprocity  treaty 
with  Canada,  thus  throwing  down  all  interior  custom  houses 
between  Canada  and  the  United  States,  which  done,  the  English- 
loan,  by  coming  to  Canada,  and  manufacturing  his  goods  at  our 
endless  water  powers,  will  be  able  to  skve  the  25  per  cent,  charged 
on  the  same  goods  going  direct  from  England  to  the  United  States, 
and  hundreds  of  mill-owners  now  in  uneasy  circumstances  in  Eng- 
land, would,  under  such  an  arrangement,  immediately  transfer  ta 
Canada  their  machinery  and  hands,  to  ihe  infinite  benefit  of  the 
population  thus  removea,  and  to  the  aggrandizement  of  the  Empire. . 
And  this  is  the  main  thmg  wanted  by  the  Canadian  farmer,  per- 
manentb/,  as  giving  him  a  market  on  the  spot  fi>r  his  roots  and 
spring  crops,  thus  rendering  rotation  of  crops  possible,  while  it 
would  give  hun  also  ^t  which  is  so  valuable  to  mm  in  the  presmt 
(untSl  he  gets  his  rotation  of  crops  established)  the  superior  market 
fi>r  his  white  wheat  funushed  in  the  United  States  l^y  the  reciprocity 
treaty. 
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^^To  the  United  States,  and  more  especiallj  to  the  western 
states,  as  making  the  St.  Lawrence  the  great  hi^waj  of  America, 
free  trade  and  navisation  with  Canada  would  give  great  develop- 
ment— ^would  ^ye,  m  a  word,  aJl  the  commercial  advantages  of 
4umezation. 

^^  The  natural  poHcj  of  Canada  is  seen  clearly,  therefore,  to  be 
the  establishment  of  an  American  ZoUverein,  such  as  exists  among 
:the  German  States.  Under  this,  the  United  States  and  Canada 
would  neither  of  them  levy  any  customs  taxes  on  their  interior 
frontiers,  but  only  at  the  seaports  from  Labrador  to  Mexico— the 
same  duties  being  levied,  and  each  country  getting  its  share  in  the 
proportion  of  its  population. 

^^  Let  it  be  therefore  resolved,  that  for  our  commercial  system, 
the  principle  should  be  adopted  by  Canada  of  an  American 
ZoUverein,  or,  in  other  words,  freb  trade  with  Ambbioa,  but 
NOT  WITH  Europe.  And  this  will  be  a  fair  compromise  between 
the  views  of  the  two  classes  of  friends  of  the  Canadian  farmer,  one 
of  which  holds  that  our  farmer  is  to  be  most  benefitted  by  general 
free  trade  and  direct  taxation,  and  the  other  by  keeping  our  money 
in  the  countiy  through  the  restriction  of  importations  and  indirect 
taxation. 

^^  This  would  terminate  our  present  unprincipled  portion  of  poli- 
tical parties  in  Canada.  By  setting  up  a  policy  of  Canadian 
patriotism,  we  should  have,  as  the  opposition  to  us,  whether 
government  or  parliamentary  opposition,  the  foreign,  or  foreign 
trade  party,  and  that  the  aims  of  such  a  party  never  has  had 
more  than  mere  personal  selfishness  in  view  is  clearlv  enough  shown 
in  this,  that  while  in  England  it  is  in  favour  of  local  mismufactures, 
because  there  the  party  are  manufacturers,  here,  in  Canada,  they 
are  against  local  manufactures,  because  here  they  are  merchants, 
4md  in  fact  represent  an  Evoush  local  faction,  instead  of  a 
GREAT  British  interest." 

PKKL'S   OUTKAOX  OH  THX  OOHBTITUrarqilS.— HIS   FBXB  TRADX  IB  A  UXBM  D18P0TISX 

OV  CAPITAL,   WHICH  DE0BKB8  FBKB  PUBCHABXB  BT  V8  OV  FOKUOV  LABOUH, 

BUT   HOT  FBXB  PI7BOBASB8  BT  POBBIOHXB8    OF  BRITISH   LABOUB. 

Mr.  Buchanan  being  in  London  in  1846,  when  PeePs  violation 
of  the  constituencies  was  consummated,  the  following  were  his 
impressions  on  the  moment,  as  they  still  are  his  feelings  on  this 
jMunful  subject : 

^^  The  premier  has  left  us  in  a  conditicm  worse  than 
chaos,  as  having  robbed  us  of  our  principles.    Even  the 
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that  self-preservation  is  the  first  law  of  nature  has  been  repudiated ; 
.  and  British  politics  hare  been  reduced  into  the  two  original  elements 
of  all  national  politics — ^the  labour-power  and  the  money-power. 
The  labour-power  must  come  to  be  represented  by  social  economists^ 
or  practical  men,  or  patriots,  iSj^e  character  of  whose  legislation 
wiQ  be  that  it  takes  the  circumstances  of  our  own  society  into 
account ;  the  money-power  being  represented  by  political  econonusts 
or  cosmopolitan  theorists,  who  would  have  this  country  lepslate  for 
.  the  worla,  while  they  view  political  science  as  a  system  of  pure 
mathematics,  or,  at  best,  one  for  the  creation  of  wealth,  without  any 
regard  to  its  distribution.  Indeed,  to  my  mind,  it  never  appeared 
that  the  permanentiy  important  question  was  whether  it  was  a  right 
or  a  wrong  thing,  per  se,  that  Peel  did  in  1846.  His  impoUcy, 
however  great,  appears  to  me  to  stand,  in  relation  to  his  repudiation 
of  moral  and  constitutional  principle,  just  as  a  misfortune  does  to  a 
crime.  I  myself,  for  instance,  am  opposed  to  established  churches, 
even  if  these  were  the  best  churches  possible,  viewing  partiality  to 
any  class  of  her  majesty's  subjects  an  impediment  to  general  con- 
fidence in  the  crown  and  law  of  the  land ;  but  ^ve  me  the  power 
to  iniure  the  church,  or  any  other  vital  interest,  bg/  a  ride  windj 
would  I,  as  a  minister,  or  even  as  a  legislator  do  it  ?  If  the  con- 
stituencies do  not  wish  the  church  demolished,  dare  I,  their  servant, 
.  put  it  down  ?  And  if  the  constituencies  do  wish  it  put  down,  what 
,  need  is  there  for  me  to  interfere  unduly  ?  It  has  always  seemed  to 
me  to  be  the  duty  of  a  minister  rather  to  try  to  find  evidence  in 
&vour  of  a  respectable  existency ;  and  a  state  of  things  does  not 
deserve  the  name  of  constitutional  or  of  moral,  unless  it  is  one  in 
which  a  great  interest  can  repose,  with  even  more  safety,  in  the 
hands  of  its  avowed  enemy,  seeing  that  he,  as  an  honourable  man, 
would  require  the  greater  evidence  for  its  overthrow,  to  leave  no 
shadow  of  a  suspicion,  even  in  his  own  mind,  that  his  personal 
predilections  had  influenced  his  conduct  as  a  public  man.  The 
reverse  of  the  picture  is  a  very  humbling  one.  Behold  the  con- 
stituencies of  the  empire,  standmg  in  the  position  of  trustees  of  the 
entire  people,  employing,  as  agent  under  the  trust,  the  man  of 
Tamworth,  who  immediately  turns  round  and  repudiates  all  obli- 
gation to  abide  by  the  terms  of  the  trust  deed,  or  even  to  act  on 
any  principle  wha^ver !  And  what  are  we  to  think  of  our  con- 
temptible trustees  in  submitting  thus  to  be  bullied  ?  What  are  we 
to  think  of  the  honor  of  our  constituencies  in  delegating,  by  their 
ex  po8t  facto  assent  to  Peel's  conduct,  an  omnipotence  or  arbitraiy 
.  power  to  Parliament  which  they  had  not  to  give  ?  My  own  view 
.  bas  always  been  that  we  have  in  this  transaction  so  gross  a  violation 
.  of  oar  letpslative  constitution  as  to  amount  (whatever  may  have 
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l>een  Peel's  intention  at  the  time)  to  a  virtual  abdication  hj  tiie 
present  constituencies.  Their  only  possible  excuse  is,  tiiat  tiieir 
circumstances  are  too  desperate,  and  that,  now  that  without  appeal 
to  them  tiie  change  has  been  precipitated,  it  is  the  safest  course  to 
give  it  a  fair  trial.  But  the  immediate  imjportance  of  Peel's 
unprincipled  proceeding  is  what  we  have  chie^  at  present  to  do 
witii,  and  that  arises  from  the  act  done  betng  ik  itself  vitally 
WAONG,  as  tending  to  lessen  instead  of  to  increase  the  employment 
of  our  masses,  at  home,  at  sea,  and  in  the  colonies — ^tJius  containing 
in  it  the  seeds  of  revolution,  both  at  home  and  in  our  foreign 
dependencies,  whether  done  constitutionally  or  uncon^tiitionaUy." 

PAPER  MONET.* 

No  man  is  more  impressed  with  the  vital  importance  of  a 
country's  having  emblematic  money  instead  of  money  contcdning 
in  itsdfin^rinnc  value^  than  Mr.  Buchanan ;  and  no  man  probabh^ 
ever  has  turned  his  mind  more  to  the  subject,  except,  perhaps^ 
that  greatest  philosopher  of  money,  and  most  amiable  man,  John 
Taylor  J  of  London,  whose  modesty  will  leave  the  next  generation 
to  know,  better  than  his  own  age  appears  to  do,  how  great  a  mind 
we  have  had  amongst  us.  Mr.  Buchanan  describes  him  as  **  the 
earliest  and  most  able  denouncer  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  heartiess  or 
unprincipled  monetary  legislation."  Mr.  Buchanan  held  his  own 
patriotic  views  on  "money"  previous  to  having  heard  of  Mr. 
Taylor,  whose  views  are  in  Uieory  much  the  same,  but  so  fiur 
different  in  practice j  that,  like  the  iBirmingham  school,  Mr.  Taylor 
declines  to  yield  to  the  popular  prejudice  in  favour  of  the  yeUow 
metal,  and  make  gold  the  security  of  his  proposed  paper  money. 
Mr.  Taylor's  proposal,  in  fact,  just  amounts  to  this,  that  the  money 
of  a  country  should  be  paper  "  Tallies"  or  evidences  to  be  issued 
of  the  taxes  voted  each  year  by  Parliament.  Government  would 
simply  pay  them  to  its  creditors,  and  take  them  back  from  its 
debtors — so  that  the  security  to  the  public  is  perfect.    While  llie 

present    paper    MONET   IS   A  REPRESENTATIVE    OF   A  DEBT    Dtni 
BT  THE  ISSUER  TO  THE  HOLDER,  THE  PAPER  MONEY  (oU  the  ffiMipU 

of  which  Mr.  Buchanan  agrees  with  Mr.  Taylor),  would  be  A 

REPRESENTATIVE  OF  A  DEBT  FOR  TAXES  DUE  BT  THE  HOLDERS,  THI 
PEOPLE,   TO   THE   ISSUER,   THE   QOTERNMENT.       ThiS  IS  What   Bfr. 

Buchanan  calls  "  Pitt  as  opposed  to  Peel  money." 


*Mr.BacbaDMi  dUtingaishes  between  "  paper  money"  and  "  paper  correncj* 
Bj  paper  money  he  means  paper  made  a  legal  tender,  and  by  pliper  enrreatj 
he  means  bank  notes  wfatoh  we  are  Aoi  bound  to  take  In  pay«eat  naleu  w% 
pleaaa. 
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.  From  the  foregoing  sab-section  it  will  have  been  gathered  that 
Mr.  Buchanan's  long  held  view  is  that  ^^  money"  should  be  athikg 

'  OF,  AND  BELONGING  TO,  THE  PARTICULAR  COUNTRY  AND  ITS  INTERNAL 

TRADE,  having  no  necessary  reference  to  the  outside  world,  and 
with  no  peculiar  fitness  to  circulate  there,  beyond  what  the  laws  of 
other  countries  maj  encourage,  or  its  character  as  ^^  a  commodity" 
(not  as  '^  a  money"),  may  lead  to.  According  to  Mr.  Buchanan, 
I  in  fact,  money  is  ^'  the  crectture  of  our  local  legislation,"  created 

for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  exchange  between  man  and  man 
of  commodities  bought  and  sold  in  our  '^  home  market."  Monbt 
SHOULD  THEREFORE  (says  Mr.  Buchauan)  be  the  mere  handhau) 
OF  LABOUR.  One  of  John  Taylor's  happy  illustrations  is  that 
money  is  the  "  measure  "  or  ell-wand  (yard-stick)  by  which  our 
people's  labour  is  sold.  If  the  law  (as  Peel's  legislation  does) 
declares  that  cloth  can  only  be  sold  by  yard-sticks  made  of  gold, 
or  any  article  valuable  as  a  commodity  for  foreigners  to  take  away, 
the  practically  unhappy  result  is  that  this  is  a  worse  state  of  liiings 
for  the  labour  or  inaustry  of  the  country,  than  if  we  had  still  a 
state  of  pure  barter.  The  yard-sticks  are  taken  away  in  oonse- 
<)uence  of  the  necessity  for  gold  of  some  other  country,  and  business 
is  brought  to  a  stand  m  our  country  without  anything  being  wrong 
among  ourselves  at  all ! 

*'  Peel's  principle  of  money,"  says  Mr.  Buchanan,  "  involves 
'^  British  subjects  in  all  the  distresses,  without  giving  them  the 
*'  advantage  of  any  of  the  blessings,  of  every  country  in  the  world. 
*^  As  a  destroying  angel  or  agent,  it  is  like  death,  when  suddenly 
^'  it  strikes  down  the  young  and  beautiful  and  brave  in  the  f\m 
-*«  and  vi^rous  possession  of  every  faculty  and  every  promise." 

And  if  any  apolo^  is  required  for  the  great  length  of  this 
explanation  of  Mr.  Buchanan's  opinions  on  the  vital  subject  of 
^^  money,"  it  must  be  found  in  the  fact  that  some  porticm  of  his 
enthusiasm  can  not  fail  to  be  imparted  to  every  mind  which  takes 
the  trouble  to  peep  so  far  into  the  vast  field  of  discussicm  in  which 
he  battles  with  the  preconceived  prejudices  of  the  public,  as  to  be 
able  to  aj^reciate  his  perfect  sincerity  and  entire  disinterestedness. 
^^  In  season  and  out  of  season,"  for  the  last  thirty  years,  he  has 
announced  his  doctrine  that  ^^  the  question  of  labour  and  thb 

QUESTION  OF  MONEY  ARE   IN   REALITT  ONE  QUESTION,"    and   haS 

invited  those  around  him  to  prove  this  for  themselves  by  their 
taking  the  trouble  to  go  into  the  detail  of  the  reflection  that  ^'  thb 

SOLUTION    OF   THE   ONE   IS    THB    SOLUTION   OF  THE    OTHER."      Ho 

has  iStiMS  prosecuted  sleeplessly  a  reform,  which,  though  contrary 
to  his  own  interest  as  a  caj^italist  and  his  prejudices  as  a  merchant 
in  the  foreign  trade  he  beueves  to  be  essential  to  the  weli>being  of 
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the  masses,  and  to  the  reasonable  wdependeitMe  in  {he  eireum8ta$ice9^ 
of  those  who  labour,  whether  thej  do  so  with  their  hands  or  their 
heads.  Though  Mr.  Buchanan  has  always  been  an  efficient  opponent 
of  communisms,  organizations  of  labour  ,and  all  the  silly  **isms  which 
would  make  it  appear  that  there  is  a  distinction  between  the  interest 
of  fixed  property  and  labour,  he  has  always  held  and  shown  that, 
our  law  makes  ^'  money"  a  foreign  commodity,  having  no  interest 
in  common  with  either ;  and  he  hopes  and  belieres  that  by  removing 
out  of  the  way,  (as  we  require  with  the  knife  to  remove  a  tumour 
firom  the  body  physical),  the  impediments  set  up  by  PeeFs  legisia- 
lion  to  the  natural  course  of  thmgg,  to  the  healthy  circulation  of 
the  body  politic,  we  may  enable  the  working  classes  ikdbpendbntlt 

TO   COIN  INTO  MONEY  THEIR  INDUSTRT,  TBICPERANCB^  AND  OTHER 
QUALITIES  AND  QUALIFIOATIONS. 

At  the  end  of  this  volume  we  shall  mve  copies  of  the  title  page 
of  Mr.  Buchanan's  late  pamphlet  ^^  Britain  the  Country  ver9U9 
Britain  the  Emmre^'*^  and  of  the  two  engravings  it  contained,  to 
illustrate  what  Mr.  Buchanan  denominates,  in  true  Saxon  phrase, 
^^  National  unthrift,  or  the  cup  of  Britain's  prosperity  as  it  is/' 
shewing  that  at  present  there  is  a  syphon  or  waste-pipe  in  our 
national  cup,  which  prevents  prices  and  wages  becommg  more 
than  pleases  the  annuitants  and  money-mongers ;  and  ^'  National 
economy,  or  the  cup  of  Britain's  prosperity  as  it  ought  to  be, 
shewing  that  when  they  have  removed  the  waste-pipe  or  ^^  tantalus 
feature  from  our  national  cup,  it  will  only  be  its  overflow  (as  ou^t 
to  be  the  case)  that  will  go  to  irrigate  and  vivify  other  lands  and 
foreign  industries. 

We  may  here  mention  that  to  Mr.  Buchanan  it  is  owing  that 
both  attempts  failed  to  establish  in  Canada  a  government  bank  of 
issue.  He  does  not  object  to  a  government  bank  of  issue  ver  te, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  considers  the  coining  of  paper  equally  the 
privilege  or  prerogative  of  a  whole  people,  as  represented  by  the 
crown,  as  the  coining  metal,  the  giving  up  of  which  to  banks  or 
private  individuals  can  only  be  justified  if  more  for  the  benefit  of 
people  in  particular  circumstances.  In  1841,  when  Lord  Sydenham 
mtroduced  his  bank  of  issue,  Mr.  Buchanan,  who,  being  then 
member  for  Toronto,  was  on  the  special  committee  of  the  Legis- 
lative Assembly ;  and  he  showed  that  the  proposed  measure  would 
reduce  the  paper  money  circulation  of  the  province  one-half,  and 
render  it  impossible  for  the  trade  and  the  people  generally  to  paj 


*  "  BriXom  the  Country  vertui  BrUam  tke  Empir$,  Our  Monttury  DiatruM9, 
Tkeir  Legiilativ9  caun  and  cure/'  Dedicated  to  his  oonatitoents,  by  Imm 
BDchaaan,  M.P.  for  Hamiltoa.    HMniiton,  O.W.,  Sp§ctator  Offloe,  1860. 
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more  than  ten  abillmga  in  the  pound  of  tbeir  debts,  such  debts 

haTing  been  contracted  under  the  calcolation  of  there  being  doable  j 

the  money  in  the  country.    And  in  I860,  when  Mr.  Gkdt  intro-  ! 

dvced  his  bank  of  issue  scheme,  Mr.  Buchanan  showed  diat  in  such  a  ! 

society  as  ours  a  aovsBNiCBin?  bank  of  issue  is  DCPRAcnoABLS  > 

WITBOUT  AN  XMBLBMATIO  LBOAL  TBNBSR.  ^ 

^^  Paper  circulation,"  says  he,  ^^  that  would  keep  out,  must  be  in 
process  of  perpetual  distribution  by  banks  interested  in  making  Ihe 
ieeiuey  but  government  or  bank  notes,  the  evidences  of  gold  in  the 
.teeasury  or  vaults,  are  wanted  as  a  basis,  as,  in  &ct,  a  legal 
tender." 

In  the  drmanstances  of  Canada,  which  has  a  magnificent  system 
of  the  safest  possible  banks  chartered  by  the  provincial  legislature,, 
with  a  capital  of  twenty-four  milliims  of  dollars,  all  paid  up,  Mr. 
Buchanan  thinks  that,  for  the  present  at  all  events,  the  best 
substitute  for  a  government  bank  of  issue  is  to  put  a  second 
padlock  on  the  vaults  of  our  banks,  the  key  of  which  to  be  held  by 
the  government,  and  to  authorize  the  banks  to  issue  as  a  legal 
tender,  equally  with  gold,  tbllow  notes,  countersigned  by 
THE  government,  leaving  their  present  notes  in  their  present 
position  of  not  being  a  legal  tenaer.    No  man  has  considered 
more  anxiously  the  one  grand  objection  that  may  be  made  to  this. 
It  may  be  said,  suppose  a  man  to  invest  a  thousand  dollars  in  a 
mortgage,  with  three  years  to  run,  he  now  gives  two  hundred 
sovereigns  or  a  certsdn  weight  of  gold,  amounting  to  fifty  ounces 
(supposing  each  sovereign  a  quarter  of  an  ounce),  what  would  he 
get  back  in  case  of  Mr.  Buchanan's  plan  being  in  operation  at  the 
^d  of  the  three  years  on  payment  of  the  mortgage?    Mr. 
Buchanan  replies,  except  by  special  bargaon  stipulating  for  the^ 
return  of  a  certaon  weight  of  gold,  the  mortgagee  would  only 
kgally  be  entitied  to  a  thoueand  doUars  in  the  yellow  notes  of  antf 
dkortered  bank  ;  and  these  would  procure  for  tiie  holder  two  hun- 
dred sovereigns  or  fifl^  ounces  of  gold,  if  our  provincial  ^^money'^ 
is  at  the  time  at  par,  t.  e.,  if  our  exports  of  provincial  produce  and 
imports  of  money  combined  balance  our  imports  of  foreign  gooda 
and  exports  of  money  combined — the  demand  for  foreign  exchange 
being  to  such  an  extent  as  keeps  it  at  par.    If,  however,  the  value 
of  foreign  exchange  (which  is  a  convertible  term  for  the  precious 
metals)  is  less  than  par  firom  excessive  exports,  he  would  get  just 
flo  mudi  more  than  two  hundred  sovereigns,  while  if  it  is  higher  in 
value  or  rate,  he  would  get  just  so  much  less  than  two  hundred 
sovereigns  for  what  at  both  periods,  is  nominally  one  thousand 
dollars,  and  commanding  a  thousand  doUars  worth  of  any  cominodity 
m  the.psoyince. 
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The  followmg  was  published  when  he  was  in  Glasgow  in  1848, 
:and  in  one  of  his  innumerable  explanations  in  Great  Britain  dmins 
the  monetary  panics  in  Britun  of  1847-8.  A  great  manj  <n 
the  members  of  both  houses  of  the  British  Parliament  consulted 
Mr.  Buchanan  on  the  dreadful  position  to  which  Peel  had  broudit 
matters  previous  to  Califomian  and  Australian  gold  being  dis- 
covered, and  the  following  is  the  substance  of  a  reply  which  he 
made  to  the  late  Lord  Ashburton  (once  ChanceUor  of  At 
Exchequer  and  who  was  her  Majesty's  plenipotentiary  to  settle 
the  boundary  line  between  the  British  provinces  in  America  and 
the  United  States),  in  answer  to  a  letter  to  him  from  his  lordship, 
asking  what,  with  the  gold  of  the  bank  of  England  reducing 
every  day,  he  would  suggest*  In  this  letter  Lord  Ashburton  pays 
Mr.  Buchanan  the  compliment  of  acknowledging  that  he  had 
received  great  instruction  on  the  subject  of  money  from  Mr. 
Buchanan's  writings. 


-''/ITSTXOB  OB  IHJITflTICI  TO  FIZSD  PBOPXBTT  AlTD  LABOVB,   Om,  OT  OTHBI  WOBM^ 

BHALL  WB  HATB  PITT  OB  PBBL  XOVBT  f 

<^  Those  who  affect  to  scoff  at  the  le^lation  of  Mr.  Pitt  should 
recollect  that  when  a  foreign  war  occurs,  we  must  as  a  matter  qf 
mecessitif,  at  once  revert  to  hib  monetary  system  ;  and  it  were  well 
did  the  political  economists  condescend  to  enlighten  us  on  th« 
difference  between  the  extirpating  effects  —  on  the  countrr's 
industiy ,  and  banking  facilities— of  a  foreign  war,  and  of  a  fbreigpi 
trade,  \f  both  drain  us  of  our  precious  metals.  Sir  Robert  Peel's 
yital  error  is,  that  he  has  based  the  foreign,  as  well  as  the  home 
trade  on  money  ;  whereas  the  latter  ought  to  be  on  the  pziocipla 
of  BARTER.  But  WO  cau  1/et  arrange  to  set  back  Pitt's  principla 
of  money,  by  repealing  Peel's  bill  of  1819,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
retain  all  the  present  security  for  the  bank  note  circulation,  bj 

fdrpetuating  the  principle  of  restriction  embodied  in  Peel's  bill  of 
844.  This  arrangement  must,  however,  be  made  before  ihe  Bank 
of  England  loses  its  gold,  otherwise  a  want  of  coNFiDEircx  wiD 
be  sure  to  occur,  whose  fearful  effects  cannot  be  predicted.    To 

TJNFIT  THE  PRICE  OF  GOLD  AS  A  STANDARD  OF  yALUB,  is  reaUy  all 

that  at  present  is  required  to  make  this  country  (deep  as  is  now 
its  social  wretchedness  and  misery)  at  once  prosperous  and  ooii> 
tented,  which  shows  that  the  wretched  position  of  the  British 
producer  and  artisan  does  not  arise  from  a  natural  but  from  aa 
4fftificial  or  legislative  cause.  The  detail  of  this  operation,  mhiak 
we  advocated  m  the  former  articles,  would  be  as  fcdlows : 

<<  1st.  The  Bank  of  England's  note— bemg  a  legal  tender  at  ill 
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«wn  ocranter,  as  well  as  eyerywhere  else,  to  the  extent  of  tiie 
fimrkeen  millions  whioh  it  has  in  the  hands  of  government,  and 
also  of  the  specie  in  its  vaults, — ^would  be  redeemed  at  the  Pitt, 
or  London  market  price  of  gold,  instead  of  at  the  Pebl,  or  foreign 
price  of  gold.  Under  no  other  arrangement  can  we  deprive  the 
foreigner  of  the  nndne  advantage  over  our  home  industry,  which 
he  exyoys  whenever  we  have  prosperity  or  remunerating  prices, 
seeing  that  while  he  gets  a  higher  .price  for  his  commomties,  in 
oonsequence  of  the  amount  of  money  being  increased  by  paper 
.issues,  he  payM  no  higher  price  far  our  goJdj  which  ther^ore  he 
prefers  to  take  rather  than  British  labour  which  i$  enhanced. 

2nd. — ^The  foregoing  would  be  the  kulb,  but  in  order  to  guard 
'the  commerce  of  the  country  against  the  want  ov  confidbnci 
which  has  existed  fiance  the  beginning  of  last  year,  ws  would  hot 

PBRMIT  TBI  BAKK'S  SPBOIB  BYBB  TO    00  BBLOW  TBN   MILLIOVB. 

When  it  falls  to  ten  millions  we  would  not  permit  the  bank  to  pay 

.specie  even  at  the  market  price,  until  it  agun  gets  up  to,  or 

beyond  eleven  millions.    In  this  way — ^as  enabling  the  JBank  of 

England  to  keep  twenty-four  millions  of  paper  always  in  the  hands 

of  the  pnblic — ^we  have  not  the  least  doubt  we  can  guard  our  trade 

.firom  money  panics,  caused  by  the  state  of  the  foreign  exchanges, 

.  Bach  as  that  of  1847,  as  effectually  as  Sir  Robert  Peel  by  his  bill 

of  1844,  secured  the  holders  of  bank  notes  against  money  panics 

originating  in  local  derangement,  such  as  that  of  1825.   Of  course 

our  readers  are  well  aware  that  though  we  would  perpetuate  the 

princi{)le— of  eome  restriction— of  Sir  B.  Peel's  bills  of  1844  and 

1845,  in  a  word,  we  would  gradually  extend  the  amount  of  the 

.issues  allowed  to  the  Joint  Stock  Banks,  enabling  these  to  keep 

pace  in  some  degree  with  the  increase  of  the  country's  business 

which  at  present  they  do  not ;  while  our  plan  would  enable  our 

Scotch  banks  to  hold  Bank  of  Enghind  notes  instead  of  specie. 

^^  But  it  may  be  said  with  seeming  plausibility,  that  if  the  25s. 
of  Pitt  money  buys  no  more  commo£ties  than  the  20s.  of  Peel 
money,  the  workine  classes  would  not  be  advantaged  bv  the 
monetary  change.  We  answer  that  there  wiU  be  a  di^ct  advant- 
age to  the  labouring  men,  because  they  could  pay  our  fifty  millions 
of  national  taxes — ^not  to  talk  of  the  local  imposts — ^with  four-fifths 
the  number  of  days'  labour  under  the  Pitt  plan,  than  they  do 
.under  the  Peel  plan ;  and  besides  this,  there  is  the  most  manifest 
indirect  advantage  to  the  working  classes  through  the  greater 
certainty  of  employment,  and  through  the  gradually  increaons 
wages,  arising  firom  the  bidders  for  IsMur  being  increased — irAicA 
.4$  the  onijf  possible  cause  (^  amf  permanent  increase  of  wageSy 
JBB  many  former  disciples  of  commumsm  now  happUy  discover. 
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It  should  be  borne  in  nund,  howerer,  Aat  Hie  ref<Nrm  wanted  is- 
nmply  tibe  getting  quit  of  a  great  pnbHc  wrong.  All  that  ia 
wanted  ia  that  we  get  liie  free  operation  of  natural  canaeB  in 
eroreesing  the  price  of  gold,  and  reoonciling  this  to  its  value  in 
this  conntiT. 

(<  The  chief  direct  benefit  of  onr  plan  may  aMm  to  be  to  the 
holdera  otjiroferty,9ndiU4Ac<wiM  but  tiie  work- 

ing man's  wagea  will  be  bettered,  as  we  have  said,  bv4lie  increased 
number  of  bidders  for  his  services,  and  by  onr  plan  he  will  be 
guaranteed  against  that  interference  with  the  constancy  of  hia 
employment,  which  now  flows  from  every  ^derangement  of  the 
foreign  ezdianges.'  The  workmg  classes,  in  their  sii£ing  oonditiont . 
have  eagerly  caught  at  such  absurdities  as  organisations  of  labour^ 
eommumsms,  and  associationisms,  fit^m  which  the  captal  chissea 
were  excluded,  just  as  sinking  men  cat(^  at  straws ;  bnt  sIiynvs 
tiiey  have  found  tiiese  delusions  to  be  (however  weU  intended)^ 
and  our  labouring  masses  will  no  longer  permit  tiieir  reason  to  be 
insulted  by  the  sSy  doctrine  that  labour  i$  a  Meparate  intengt.  The 
working  men  now  see  that  ttie  only  possible  cause  of  increased 
wages  is  increased  employment,  which  can  only  arise  fr^m  improving 
the  condition  of  the  employers  of  labour;  and  the  woiidng 
men's  distresses  having  led  tiiem  into  a  much  better  knowledge  of 
the  money  question  (which  is  in  reality  tiie  question  of  labour) 
than  is  possessed  bv  the  middle  classes ;  they  see  that  to  increase 
the  number  of  bidders  for  their  labour,  the  onify  means  of  raimnff 
their  wagee  pemumently  such  an  alteration  of  our  money  laws 
must  be  made  as  will  permanently  rbduob  ishb  bxchavosabIiB 
VALXTR  OF  MONET,  SO  &r  as  this  could  be  done  by  setting  it  free 
from  the  influence  of  the  foreign  exchanges,  as  when  less  property 
and  a  nmaller  quantily  of  coimaodities  come  to  stand  for  tiie  same 
amount  of  money,  it  is  evident  that  less  of  tiie  worldng  man's  tune 
and  labour  will  do  the  same  thing.     It  is  evident,  ia  a  word,  that 

nAIBING  THH  BXOHANGBABLB  VALUB  OF  FDCBD  PROPBRTT  ANI> 
LABOUB  is  a  CONVBBTIBLB  TBKM  for  RBDUOINa  THB  BXCHANQBABLB 
VAI.UB  OF  MONET.  ThUS  THB  INTEBB6T8  OF  ALL  OLASSBS  BSOBPT 
THB  OFFICIALS,  AKNUITANTB,  AND  MONBT-MONeBBB,  ABB  SBBN  tO 
B^a  THB  SAMB  AND  INSBPARABLB. 

^^  At  present  our  paper  as  increasing  the  amount  of  money,  and 
in  the  same  ratio  increasmg  the  demand,  and  consequently  the 
price,  for  labour  and  commodities  appear  at  Jb'et  eight  greatly  to 
alleviate  the  eflfect  of  the  bill  of  1819,  or  tiie  fixed  dold  Standari, 
vihieh  hoe  for  its  obfect  to  redntce  the  price  of  Britieh  ^eommodkiee 
■  emd  labour  by  making  monef  dear^  ude  beinga  conoartiUe  term 
formaking  ^  cemmoditifgM  (Aeic^nomimallj^emdattie 
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Ume  makinff  British  e&mmodUii$  and  wages  low  or  worMeiss  in 
^MhangeMe  value.  B«t  this  happy  and  natural  inflnenoe  <^ 
palper  money  is  nearly  altogether  loet  to  the  indostry  of  this 
cwuAxj  by  &e  malign  mAuence  which  Sir  Robert  Peel's  monetary 
legation  canses  our  foreign  trade  to  exert  as  the  dictator  or 
regolator  of  prices,  and  consequentiy  of  wages,  besides  being  the 
gpeat  leesmur  of  employment  thrau^  Useeninff  the  eireuUxting 
medhem^  throng  removing  gold,  its  basis.  The  anomaly  of  PeeP^ 
principle  or  bnllionism  is  this,  that  while  it  in  name  makes  ^Id 
said  money  eyrumymous  terms,  the  Una  price  of  gold  makes  ea(^ 
ounce  tbmof  an  equivalent  for  a  proporticmately  greater  quantity 
of  other  oonmiodities)  and  we  all  know  that  Brit^  cosmiodities 
(or  in  other  words,  Britidi  wages),  being  low,  is  just  another  way 
of  stating  the  purchasmg  power  or  prise  of  TMmeyy  to  be  A^, 
so  that  low  gold  means  high  money,  although  THESE  ARE 
SYNONYMOUS  TERMS !  It  is  only,  therefore,  when  prices  are 
dpwn  to  a  ruinous  level — which  unjortwnately  they  iumaUy  are 
vnder  Ped^s  system — ^that  the  remark  of  the  ^Seanamist '  holds 
true  that  the  foreign  trade  is  now  carried  on  practically  in  tiie 
same  way  as  if  we  had  a  barter  system,  or  if  there  was  no  paper 
money.  UNDER  A  BARTER  SYSTEM  THE  FOREIGNER 
WOULD  GET  A  LOW  PRICE  FOR  HIS  COMMODITIES, 
BUT  HE  WOULD  GET  OUR  GOLD  AT  NO  LOWER  A 
PRICE  THAN  AT  PRESENT ! 

^^  The  object  of  our  meaBure,  as  currency  reformers,  is  to  do 
away  with  tne  influence  of  the  foreign  exchanges  on  the  circulating 
medium,  while  it  will  prevent  the  price  of  commodities  and  wages — 
AS  MEASURED  BY  PAPER,  WHICH  WILL  REPRESENT 
AND  ALWAYS  BE  CONVERTIBLE  INTO  GOLD  AT  ITS 
BRITISH  PRICE, — being  as  at  present  not  permitted  to  rise 
above  the  level  of  the  low  foreign  price  of  jC3  17s.  10|d.  per 
ounce  for  standard  gold. 

^  We  see  clearly  that  what  the  trade  of  the  country  wants  is 
OONFIDENCE,  which  is  liable  to  be  unhinged  in  three  ways — 
1st.,  by  the  want  of  pnerfect  convertibility  in  the  local  bank  notes — 
the  chief  object  of  Sir  R.  Peel's  bill  of  1844  being  to  secure  this, 
and  in  which  he  may,  all  things  considered,  be  said  to  have 
succeeded.  2nd.  and  8rd.,  commercial  confidence  must  also  be 
impossible  eitiier  when  the  bank  is  actually  being  drained  of  gold, 
4k9  in  1847,  or  when  there  is  the  anticipation  of  a  drain  of  our 

?recious  metals,  as  at  present ;  and,  as  it  thus  is  evident  that  it  is 
BE  ASSURED  PRESENCE  OP  A  CERTAIN  AMOUNT 
OP  GOLD  THAT  IS  REQUIRED,  we  therefore  propose,  as 
.above,  to  prevent  the  Bank  of  En^and  parting  with  any  mors 
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specie  when  its  stock  gets  down  to  ten  millions.  It  is  obvious  that^ 
when  the  foreign  exchanges  get  more  against  us,  than  this  point 
indicates,  the  country's  mdustry  is  nnnecessarilv  sacrificed,  and 
OUR  OBJECT  IS  TO  SAVE  THE  COUNTRY'S  INDUSTRY,, 
even  though  the  moneyed  classes  should  sufier  from  the  absence  of 
had  times  y  a  high  rate  of  cUseountSj  and  lotv  pr%ce%  and  wage$/ — 
which  are  only  different  ways  of  expressing  the  same  thing,  the 
necessary  effect  of  the  Peel  principle  of  money.  We  shall  extend 
this  no  farther  than  to  repeat  two  sentences  from  former  articles ; 
^  The  remedy  for  this  state  of  things  is^  that  we  make  up  our  minde 
to  retain  gold  only  as  the  security  of  our  bank  note  drculation^ 
doing  away  toith  gold  as  a  standard  of  value.*  And  again^. 
^The  true  principle  of  monetary  science  is  only  another  way  of 
expressing  thejull  employmnt  of  our  ntxtional  industry  free  Jrom 
the  disturbance  of  any  foreign  or  external  influence,^  We  must^ 
before  the  opening  of  our  ports  in  March  next,  draw  this  line  of 
demarcation  between  foreign  interests  and  home  or  British  interests, 
otherwise — ^between  the  operation  of  the  conflicting  principles  of 
Peel's  currency  bill  of  18x9,  which  hangs  all  confidence  and  bank 
£Etcilities  on  ^old,  and  Peel's  free  import  bill  of  1846,  which  givea 
away  our  gold  to  foreigners — ^the  trade  and  industry  of  this  countary 
must  necessarily  be  ruined,  and  we  shall  have  the  most  dreadful 
social  convulsion." 

WHT    WBMm   TBADS    ASD    BULUOHiaX    OOKBIXXD    SATS    MOT    LOVG    AOO 

KUIBIED  mOXtAHD. 

These  effects,  which  Mr.  Buchanan  thus  anticipated  free  trade 
to  have  on  England,  he  holds  were  only  prevented  by  the  unex- 
pected flow  of  gold  fix>m  California  and  Australia.  He  denies  that 
free  trade  has  succeeded  (to  the  extent  it  }ias  in  England)  fit>m  its 
own  merits ;  but  believes  as  firmly  ba  ever  he  did  that  revolution 
in  England,  not  from  disloyaltv,  but  from  want  of  emplovment^ 
must,  but  for  these  discoveries  of  gold,  have  been  the  result  of  Peel'f 
measures — the  first  of  which,  his  money  bill  of  1819,  made  all 
confidence  and  paper  money  circulation  depend  upon  the  presence 
in  England  of  gold,  and  the  last  his  free  trade  bill  of  1^6~~~^ 
opening  Endand's  ports  to  importations  of  fore^  ffoods  DUTx 
KIEE,  PROVIDED  TO  THE  GREATEST  EXTENT  LEGIS^ 
LATION  COULD  DO  THIS,  THAT  GOLD  SHOULD  BS 
SENT  AWAY.    He  some  years  afterwards  writes  as  follows : 

^^  Should  gold  continue  to  come  from  California  and  Australia 
^^  as  it  has  come,  so  unexpectedly  since  1848,  the  yellow  metal 
<<  may  become  less  valuable  to  Britwi,  for  the  time  at  least,  tibaa 
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^^  Aritish  labour,  when  of  course  it  will  be  a  benefit  rather  than  an 
<<  injoiT  to  e2q>ort  it.  But  should  this  flow  of  gold  not  continue, 
**  and  Peel's  principle  of  currency  be  attempted  to  be  sustained,  the . 
*'  most  fearful  socisd  convulsions  flowing  from  want  of  employment^ 
*^  could  not  fail  to  be  the  result,  as  above  explained.  And  no  less- 
^'  terrible  effects  would  flow  firom  any  successful  attempt  in  Parlia-- 
"  ment  to  perpetuate  the  principle  of  Sir  B.  Peel's  money  law  (^ 
*^  1819,  by  so  changing  its  details  as  to  lower  our  fixed  price  of  gold. 
"  down  to  the  value  to  which  gold  may  fall  abroad ;  for  we  deceive 
^*  ourselves  if  we  suppose  that  the  working  classes  in  Britain  still 
"  remain  so  ignorant  as  not  to  know  that  the  lowering  of  the  price 
*^  of  gold  is  an  equivalent  term,  for  raising  the  purchasing  power  of 
^  money— or,  in  other  words,  for  loweringthe  exchangeable  value 
^*  of  property,  commodities  and  labour.  The  working  classes  have 
^^  been  taugnt  by  long  and  most  cruel  experience,  that  the  principle 
**  of  the  money  law  of  1819  practically  oenies  to  British  labour  the 
*'  reward  which  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  would  naturally 
*^  award  to  it,  by  leading  to  the  export  of  gold,  which  upsets  the 
*^  country's  banking  faculties,  and  contracts  the  currencj/  whenever 
"  the  foreigner  'prefers  taking  gold.  This  he  of  course  does,. 
*'  unless  the  prices  of  British  manufactures  approximate  in  cheap- 
^^  ness  to  that  of  gold— even  although  that  same  foreigner  did  not. 
^^  import  into  this  country  gold,  or  other  commodity  sold  at  the 
*^  cheap  rate,  but  had  availed  of  a  paper  or  prosperity  price  for  the 
^^  foreign  commodities  in  payment  of  which  the  imbecility  of  our 
^^  law  puts  it  in  his  power  to  take  gold  at  a  cheap  fixed  price.. 
"  They  now  see  clearly,  that  the  fact  of  GOLD  BEING  AB-^ 
"  SURDLY  FIXED  AT  THE  SAME  LOW  RATE  WHEN  IT 
"is  IN  THE  GREATEST  DEMAND  AS  WHEN  IT  IS  IN 
"  THE  SMALLEST  DEMAND  FOR  EXPORTATION  AS  A. 
"  COMMODITY  necessarily  fixes  down,  as  the  general  rule  to^ 
"  the  same  low  untaxed  and  profitless  standard  the  remuneration  to^ 
"  the  producers  of  British  commodities,  which  have  to  be  sold 
"  against  gold  as  a  co'mmodity  to  foreigners,  as  well  as  into  gold 
^^  as  a  money y  to  our  own  people  in  the  same  market !  Our  official 
'^  and  annuitant  classes  thus  participate  in  the  monstrously  undue 
V  advantage  which  the  bill  of  1819  gives  to  the  foreigner  over  the 
^  British  artisan,  and  this  sacrifice  of  our  working  classes  operates. 
"  a  permanent  reduction  in  the  price  of  British  products,  bv  so 
"  prostrating  the  British  producer  himself  that  he  ceases  to  be  a. 
<<  consumer  of  other  than  the  merest  necessaries,  a  large  proportion 
,.  of  which,  being  eatables,  now  are  (under  our  irreciprocal  free 
"trade  system)  the  product  of  foreign  labour,  in  payment  of  whick 
,  the  foreigner  will  never  take  anyttdng  but  gold  till  compelled  to 
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^*  do  80  by  the  PBIOB  OF  GOLD  IN  THIS  COUNTRY  BEING 
^'  AT  AN  ADVANCE  OVER  THE  PRICE  ABROAD,  EQUAL 
"  AT  LEAST  TO  THE  AMOUNT  OF  THE  ADDITIONAL 
**  TAXATION  PAID  BY  OUR  ARTISAN,  AND  THE  FAIR 
^*  PROFIT  WHICH  THE  FREE  AND  UNRESTRICTED 
^^  OPERATION  OF  THE  NATURAL  REGULATOR  OF 
**  PRICES  (THE  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  LAW  OF  SUPPLY 
^*  AND  DEMAND  IN  HIS  PARTICULAR  TRADE)  WOULD 
^*  AWARD  HIM." 

THB  REBELLION  OF  1887. 

Mr.  Buchanan  waa  incidentally  thrown  in  a  very  actiye  part  in 
ihe  suppression  of  the  Upper  Canada  rebellion  of  1837,  and  he 
relates,  with  his  usual  raciness,  many  anecdotes  connected  with 
it,  but  there  is  no  room  for  them  here ;  we  may,  howerer,  notice  a 
verr  characteristic  incident.  Being  at  Toronto  when  the  rebellion 
broke  out,  it  suggested  itself  to  his  mind  on  the  following  morning 
that  the  rebel  chief,  William  Lyon  Mackenzie,  who  had  not  yentured 
to  enter  Toronto  on  the  previous  evening,  would  way-lay  the  mnSL 
in  search  of  information.  He  had,  therefore,  recourse  to  a  clever 
stratagem  for  preventing  the  rebels  being  induced  to  advance  by 
ihe  letters  of  alarmists.  He  wrote  two  letters,  one  to  an  dd  aunt 
in  Scotiand,  Mrs.  Buchanan,  Auchmar  cottage,  Roseneath,  who 
still  retains  the  letter,  (which,  next  day,  was  found  hr  the 
government  among  Mackenzie's  papers  that  fell  into  its  hancb,  aa4 
forwarded  to  its  destination),  and  the  other  to  his  partner,  Mr. 
Harris,  who  was  westward,  on  business.  In  these  he  wrote  in  the 
highest  spirits,  confidentiy  assuring  them  that  Toronto  would,  during 
the  afternoon,  be  in  an  excellent  state  of  defence,  and  fully  prepared 
to  receive  and  defeat  the  rebels.  Mr.  Buchanan's  conjecture  was 
correct ;  the  mail  was  duly  seized — ^the  letters  opened  and  read. 
Those  of  certain  members  of  the  government  were  found  to  be 
full  of  despair,  but  were  most  flatly  contradicted  by  those  of  Mr. 
Buchanan.  Which  were  they  to  believe  1  They  hesitated,  and 
■Jost  their  only  opportumty  of  success.  We  have  heard  Mr.  Buch- 
anan say  that  this  was  to  him  a  great  lesson  always  to  use  the 
means  in  your  power,  however  desperate  a  case.  And  certainly 
his  character  is,  as  Lord  George  Bentinck  used  to  say  of  Mr. 
Buchanan,  ^^  never  nay  eS^,"  under  whatever  influences  it  may  hat^ 
1>een  formed. 
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Mr.  Buchanan  left  the  Niagara  frontier  boob  after  the  evacxuir 
1a<m  of  Navy  Idand,  and  went  to  England  at  the  end  of  January, 
1838.  He  did  not  return  till  1839 ;  he  then  made  it  slear,  as 
already  shown,  to  the  governor-general,  Mr.  Poulett  Thompson, 
that  unleBs  the  clergy  reserve  question  was  settled,  rebellion  after 
rebellion  must  be  the  sad  experience  of  Canada.  Though  not  ap- 
pi'oving  of  Mr.  Thompson's  peculiar  or  domestic  pohtics,  Mr. 
iBuChanan  fearing  another  rebellion,  unless  responsible  gover  ^ 
ment  was  yielded,  carried  Toronto,  then  the  metropolis,  for  th 
government  party  in  1841,  on  its  being  found  that  Mr.  Baldwin, 
the  solicitor-general,  could  not  get  the  votes  from  all  classes  of  the 
reformers.  On  the  address  to  the  government,  in  redy  to  his 
epeech  opening  this  first  Parliament,  being  moved,  Mr.  Buchanan 
stood  up  and  objected  to  its  being  discussed  till  the  ministry 
iledared  themselves  in  favour  of  responsible  government,  pure  and 
simple.  This  his  excellency  wished  his  government  to  shirk,  but 
after  ten  days'  debate,  it  was  yielded.  Mr.  Baldwin's  prominence 
in  this  matter  was,  two  month?  afterwards,  when  the  resolutions 
were  brought  in  as  a  sort  of  supplement  to  the  constitution  of  the 
province.  Mi*.  Buchanan's  being  in  Parliament  at  this  time,  gives 
him  the  honour  to  have  been  a  party  not  only  to  securing  respon- 
sible government  for  the  people,  but  to  the  carrying  through  all  the 
greatest  reforms  of  the  province,  such  as  the  erection  of  our  ^eat 
municipal  machinery,  which  does  more  than  half  the  busmesa 
formerly  done  by  Parliament ;  the  education  system,  the  greatest 
boast  of  the  province  ;  the  control  of  our  provincial  trade,  formerly 
wielded  by  the  colonial  office ;  the  systematizing  the  finances  of  the 
province  and  creating  a  sinking  fund ;  the  originating  the  geoloc- 
cal  survey,  the  results  of  which  so  astonished  foreigners  at  we 
world's  fair  in  1851,  and  will  astonish  them  still  more  at  the  world's 
fair  of  1862,  &;c.  He  co-operated  with  the  Hon.  William  Hamilton 
Merritt,  in  securing  from  the  Colonial  Office  the  reduction  of  the 
duty  on  Canadian  wheat  to  a  merely  nominal  sum,  and,  being  in 
England,  in  1843,  was  the  last  person  who  gave  his  testimony  at 
the  colonial  office  before  the  granting  of  this,  which  was  wen 
thought  a  great  bo^n.  Lord  Stanley  (now  Earl  Derb^)  had  been 
called  away  unexpectedly,  but  he  left  a  written  question  with  Mr. 
Etope,  the  under-secretaiy  of  the  colonies,  for  Mr.  Buchanan,  which 
h^  seiomed  to  think  could  not  be  answered;  '^  How,"  asked  his  lord- 
ship, ^^  is  it  that  you  should  be  so  anxious  to  get  the  duty  taken  off 
Canadian  wheat  when  you  scarcely  export  any  ?"  Mr.  Buchanan's 
jreply  was,  ^^  that  the  districts  which  he  represented,  the  Home,  the 
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Gore  and  the  London  districts,  all  shipped  on  lake  Ontario  krgr 
quantities  of  wheat,  and  thej  could  not  be  held  responsible  if  muck 
of  it  did  not  reach  England,  but  was  eaten  in  Lower  Canada  or  went 
to  the  lower  ports.  The  plea  of  these  districts  was,  that,  as  taking, 
payment  in  British  manufactures,  and  not  in  specie,  they  were 
entitled  to  the  English  price  for  their  wheat,  less  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation." Mr.  Hope  indicated  that  the  answer  entirely  met  the 
objections  that  had  been  or  could  be  raised. 

Mr.  Buchanan,  on  his  return  to  Canada,  in  1843,  sided  with 
the  great  and  good  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  in  the  quarrel  which  his 
ministers  picked  with  him.  On  this  subject  there  has  been  a  great 
deal  of  misrepresentation,  and  we  thererore  think  it  well  to  say  that 
of  the  forty-two  elections  in  Upper  Canada,  thirty-eight  went  ia 
favour  of  the  friends  of  the  GU)Temor-general. 

Of  all  the  leading  statesmen  in  England,  Mr.  Buchanan  seems 
to  have  conceived  the  greatest  respect  for  Lord  George  Bentinck. 
Their  views  on  patriotism  accorded,  and  he  found  Lord  George 
more  singleminded  than  others  of  our  statesmen  of  the  present 
day.  He  wrote  an  eloquent  obituaiy  on  his  lordship's  death,  which 
appeared  in  the  Glasgow  Examiner, 

Mr.  Buchanan  married  in  January,  1843,  Agnes,  second  daugh- 
ter of  Robert  Jarvie,  Esq.,  an  eminent  merchant  in  Glasgow ;  and 
they  have  a  large  family.  Mrs.  Buchanan's  amiability  and  active 
chiuities  are  well  known  in  and  about  Hamilton.  She  takes  the 
deepest  interest  in  all  her  husband's  undertakings,  and  resents  with 
all  the  warmth  of  an  affectionate  and  devoted  wife  the  ribald  attacks 
of  his  political  assailants,  by  throwing  herself  the  more  heartily  into 
all  his  elections.  Her  success  was  thus  gracefully  alluded  to  from 
the  hustings  by  her  husband's  opponent  at  the  last  general  election: 
^'  Gentiemen,  the  gallantry  of  our  electors  has  contributed  largely 
to  our  defeat." 

They  have  a  beautiful  seat  called  ^^  Auchmarj^  on  the  mountain 
overlooking  the  city  of  Hamilton  and  the  blue  expanse  of  water  at 
the  head  of  lake  Ontario,  one  of  the  healthiest  spots  in  America. 
Auchmar  is  situated  in  Clairmont  Parky  a  property  laid  out  by 
Mr.  Buchanan  for  villas.  His  children  were  mostiy  bom  there, 
and  Mrs.  Buchanan's  partiality  to  Canada  encourages  an  inclina^ 
tion  on  her  husband's  part  to  be  an  exception  to  the  rule  too< 
prevalent  with  our  wealthy  mercantile  men,  of  retiring  to  spend 
their  means  in  the  mother  country,  leaving  their  children  to  enter 
upon  the  battie  of  life  unaided  by  the  vantage  ground  which  in 
the  colony  the  standing  and  experience  of  the  parents  would  have 
siven  them.  The  only  other  surviving  member  of  his  fi^ei^B 
nnuly  is  Jaae,  his  youngest  dau^ter,  ^e  of  Major  Dougjlas,  who. 
readee  at  Adamton,  Ayrshire,  Scotland. 
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In  concludon,  we  have  to  admit  that  this  is  raliher  a  slight  glauce^ 
at  Mr.  Buchanan's  character  than  a  full  sketch  of  his  life.  To 
irrite  a  history  of  his  thirty  years'  life  of  ceaseless  actiyily,  with 
more  than  half  of  his  time  devoted  to  the  hnsiness  of  others  and  of 
the  public,  would  be  to  write  a  history  of  Upper  Canada.  It  would 
be  to  do  more  in  Mr.  Buchanan's  case — it  would  be  to  writo  a 
history  of  that  more  practical  philanthropy  which  the  peculiar 
stato  of  a  new  society  calls  into  operation. 

The  hospitalities  of  the  Canadian  are  as  proverbial  as  were  those 
of  the  Scottish  Auchmar.  In  a  word,  we  need  only  in  regard  to 
pioneers  of  a  young  country,  like  Mr.  Buchanan,  exclaim : 

"  8i  monamentnm  quorit,— 
CironmBpiee." 

Indeed,  if  we  take  awav  the  things  in  which  such  men  have 
had  a  hand.  Upper  Canada  will  have  very  little  history  remun* 
ing. — 8ketehe%  of  CdebraUd  Canadians ^  ^e.  Quebec  :  Hunter^ 
Bose  &;  Co.  1862. 


XJkBOUB'S  POIJTIGAL  ECONOMT ;  OB  THB  TABETF  QUBSTiON  COKSIDEIUU^' 
BT  HORACB  QBEBLT.   TO  WHICH  IS  ADDKD  THB   BBPOBT   OF   TEEK: 
FUBUC  XEBmrO    OF  DELEGATES,  HELD  IN    TOBOim)    ON  THE  14tb 
APRIL,  1868. 

(PubliBbed  by  the  *^At$ocitUionfor  flu  Promotion  of  CasMdUm  Induatry.^) 

The  following  Essay,  from  the  pen  of  Hon.  Horace  Greelv, 
expresses,  as  well  as  can  be  expressed,  the  principles  advocated  by 
the  ^^  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Canadian  Industry  "  lately 
established  in  this  city.*     The  design  of  this  Association  is  to 
encourage  the  growth  of  manu&cturing  enterprises  amongst  us,  as 
the  best  means  of  securing  permanent  employment  for  aQ  classes  or 
our  population,  and  thereby  improving  not  only  the  general  trade 
of  the  country,  but  creating  for  the  farmer  a  steady  home  market 
not  only  for  ms  wheat,  but  for  those  bulky  and  perishable  articles 
which  cannot  be  carried  to  a  distant  market,  and  for  the  want  of 
which,  in  the  present  depressed  condition  of  the  grain  market,  the 
fiormers  of  Canada  are  now  suffering  so  severely.    The  design  of 
— I—  —  -  I     I     I   ■  1 1 
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1ih#  AsBociation  is  neither  to  ioore&dft  taxation  nor  to  foster  bj^pm- 
teotion  any  branoh  of  trade  fixr  wliioh  we  have  no  natoni  fiMsififies* 
or  advantages,  bat  onlv  by  a  diseriminatin^  tariff  to  plaoe  tfas 
nsannfaetarers  of  CaDada  in  as  good  a  position  as  that  of  other 
ooontries  with  which  we  trade,  ht  all  articles  of  agrieoltore,  for 
emnrie,  the  Canadian  fiurmer  is  placed  on  an  equal  footing  with 
the  United  States  farmer,  bnt  not  so  the  Canadian  medianio.  On 
all  such  manufactures  as  he  conld  send  to  the  United  Stetea,  he  is 
shut  out  by  a  duty  of  from  24  to  30  per  cent.,  while  we  adinit  the 
manu£ftctures  of  tile  United  States-  to  a  concdderabk  extent /rse  of 
duty,  some  at  5  per  cent.,  and  the  great  bulk  of  their  mann&otares? 
at  15  per  cent. 

The  result  of  such  a  policy  has  been  to  drive  the  mechanics  out 
of  the  country,  and  thus  lose  to  Canada  all  the  advantages  arising 
fr>(»Q  the  expenditure  of  their  earnings  amongst  us. 

1.  Direct  and  Indireet  TaxaUofL 

All  Govermnents  require  Revenue — ours  among  the  rest.  Two 
modes  of  raising  Revenue  are  available :  1.  That  o(  Direct  Taxa- 
tion ;  2.  That  of  Indirect  or  Voluntaiy  Taxation.  The  Federal 
Crovemment  has  twice  resorted  to  Direct  Taxation ;  first  under  old 
John  Adams  in  1798-9,  because  of  the  inadequacy  of  our  Revenue 
from  Imports,  owing  to  our  portentotis  'difficulties  with  France ;  and 
again  under  Madison,  when  our  Revenue  fi^m  Imports  was  mined 
and  our  Expenditure  quadrupled  by  tiie  War  of  1812.  In  either 
case,  though  the  necessity  was  urgent  and  undeniable,  the  Direct 
Taxes  were  slowly  and  with  difficulty  collected  at  a  heavy  expense, 
and  were  exceedmgly  unpopular.  They  contributed  signally  to  the 
discontent  which  elected  the  defeat  of  Adams  and  the  overthrow 
of  his  party.  They  were  repealed  as  speedily  as  possible  by 
Jefferson  and  his  supporters,  and  again  under  Madison  at  the  first 
mpment  that  they  could  be  dispensed  with.  Since  tiien  (nearly 
forty  years)  no  serious  efifort  has  been  made  to  re-impose  them. 
Ifow  and  ihen  a  theorist  has  dilated  on  the  superior  equity  of 
Direct  to  Indirect  Taxation ;  and  once  or  .twice  a  proposM  to  re* 
impose  the  former  has  been  made  in  Congress;  but  tiie  mover 
always  took  good  care  to  do  it  when  his  party  was  a  minoriiy,  and 
thus  shielded  from  all  responsibility.  Whenever  it  reoovered  the 
ascendency,  the  proposition  to  levy  Direct  Taxes  came  up  missbg, 
and  so  remained,  ft  may  be  considered  pactically  settled,  there- 
fore, that  the  Revenue  needed  to  pay  the  debts  and  defray  the 
current  es^nses  of  the  federal  Government  will  long  continue  to 
be  raised  oy  Indirect  Taxation,  and  mamly  by  Duties  on  Imports, 
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na  matter  trlieh  partj  nay  for  tlie  time  be  in  poirer.  No  party  is 
now  committed  to  or  eameefly  {m>po6es  any  other  mode ;  and  the 
]d[aanble  eaggestion  Aat  Directf  ThxsAotiy  beeaoee  it  bean  more 
-paipably  on  Hie  oommnnity,  would  seoare  greater  economy  in 
the  Pnblic  Bxpenditores,  is  confdted  by  the  met  ttat  the  reTonaes 
of  oor  great  cxtiee,  and  eepecially  <^  thU  cily,  tboagh  mainly  raised 
by  Direct  Taxation,  are  expended  qnite  ae  footSBhlyand  wasteftllly 
afi  those  of  the  Federal  Ooyermnent  e¥er  haye  been. 

2.  The  Que$tim  Siated. 

And  now  the  qneetion  ariBes — On  whht  principle  shall  Duties  on 
Lnports  be  assessed  ?  Since  nobody  now  proposes,  or  has  ever 
senoashr  vrged,  a  nmfonn  assessment  of  so  mnch  per  cent,  on  the 
yalue  of  all  articles  imported  since  even  the  present  Taiifi^  firamed 
by  the  avowed  adversaries  of  Protection,  levies  one  hundred  per 
cent,  on  certain  articles,  and  thence  down  to  thirty,  twenty-five, 
twenly,  fifteen,  five,  to  nothing  at  all  on  others,  what  rule  shall 
govern  the  discriminations  made?  What  end  shall  ih^  look  tof 
What  shaU  determine  whether  Tea,  for  example,  shaQ  be  placed  in 
the  class  of  Free  articles,  or  subjected  to  a  duty  of  ten,  twenty,  or 
duity  per  cent.  ? 

We  who  stand  for  Protection  meet  this  question  frankly  and 

dearly.    We  all  agree  in  sajong,  ^^  Impose  higjier  rates  of  dutvi  on 

those  Foreign  Products  which  come  in  competition  in  our  manets 

with  the  products  of  our  Home  Industry,  with  hwer  duties  (or  none 

at  all,  according  to  the  varying  wants  of  the  Treasury,)  on  those 

wfaicb  do  not  thus  compete  with  the  products  of  our  own  Labour.'* 

mius  Tea  and  Coffee,  now  fi^e,  have  been  subjected  to  duties  for 

-Revenue .  purely,  in  which  case  the  proper  rate  is  the  lowett  tiiat 

will  a&>rd  the  needed  income.    But  to  a  different  class  of  InqMrts, 

we  would  apply  a  different  criterion.    Kit  were  demonstrated,  for 

example,  thjAt  a  reduction  of  the  duly  on  Shirts,  Pantaloons,  dec, 

to  jioe  per  cent.,  would  increase  the  aggregate  of  Be  venue  there- 

i^m  by  transferring  to  Europe  almost  the  entire  maau&cture  of 

garments  for  American  wear,  we  should  strenuously  <^poee  such 

•  reduction,  on  the  ground  of  its  inevitable  effect  in  depriving  our 

own  Tailors^  Seamstresses,  &c.,  of  emplovment  and  bread.    We 

'■  mig^t  urge,  indeed,  that  such  change  would  prove  disastrous  in  the 

long  nm,  if  regarded  merely  as  a  Revenue  measure,  by  demiving 

•large  classes  ^  our  people  of  Ae  ability  to  purchase  and  enjoy 

Foreign  Products ;  but  we  should  oppose  it  because  of  ita  disasttoua 

influence  on  the  comfort,  independence,  and  thrift  of  those  fellow^ 

eonntiymen,  apart  from  its  tendency  to  divest  them  of  ability  ta 
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<xmtribate  to  the  Reyenue.  In  other  wordB,  we  hold  th^t  the  wel- 
fiure  of  the  People  and  the  full  employment  and  fiedr  reward  of  th«r 
Labour  are  maUers  of  publio  ooncem,  which  no  Groyermnent  has  an j 
right  to  disregard.  And  we  hold  that  such  rates  of  duty  should  be 
leyied  on  Foreign  Products  which  come  in  competition  with  one  or 
another  department  of  our  National  Industry  as  shall  suffice  to 
preserye  that  department  from  oyerthrow  and  destruction  by  reasoa 
of  the  cheaper  labour,  riper  experience,  or  more  concentrated 
capital  of  its  foreign  riyals.  And  if  it  be  still  in  its  in£Etncy,  we 
hold  that  such  a  duty  should  be  imposed  on  the  Foreign  product  as 
wiU  encourage  and  secure  the  proper  deyelopment  of  Sie  American 
production.  This  is  the  doctrine  of  Protection  ;  the  opposite,  which 
msists  that  the  Gk>yemment,  in  imposing  duties,  should  consider 
only  the  wants  of  its  own  Treasury,  and  the  easiest  means  of 
applying  them,  is  known  as  Free  Trade. 

3.  Idmitatians. 

^^  But  are  there  no  limitations  to  the  policy  ct  Protection  ?  Would 
jou  baye  our  (Joyenunent  undertake  to  meter  the  production  oi 
every  article  we  may  need  or  want  within  our  boundaries  ?"  Cer- 
tainly not.  We  adyocate  the  Home  Production  of  all  articles,  and 
such  only, OS  can  beprodueed  on  <mr  aum  sail  with  ae  little  Labawr 
a  eUewhere-^-oTj  more  strictiy,  as  would  be  required  to  produce 
them  elsewhere,  bring  them  to  us.  and  carry  to  a  f(Hreign  market 
home  produce  wherewith  to  pay  for  them.  Coffee  and  Tea,  for 
example,  it  is  generally  supposed,  would  not  thriye  and  produce  oa 
•our  soil  as  they  will  in  China,  Jaya,  and  Braadl ;  and,  under  this 
presumption,  no  attempt  has  oyer  been  made  to  foster  their  growtk 
nere  by  Protection.  But  Iron,  Sted,  Wool,  Cloths,  Haraware, 
Ac,  are  known  to  be  producible  with  as  littie  labour  in  this  country 
as  anywhere  else ;  and  we  therefore  contend  that  they  ought  to  be 
produced  here  to  the  extent  of  the  Home  demand  for  them  respeo> 
tiyely,  and  that  a  wise  and  beneficent  Public  Policy  would  foster 
•and  promote  such  production.  And  though  fifty  days'  work  nu^t 
be  required,  while  American  Iron-making  was  yet  in  its  infancy,  t» 
produce  here  a  ton  of  Iron  which  might  be  made  by  thirty  oays* 
uibour  in  En^and,  it  would  still  be  wise  and  politic  to  protect  and 
encourage  the  home  production  of  Iron,  if  it  were  erident,  as  it  is, 
that  this  disparity  was  caused  solely  by  the  lack  of  experience  and 
lOoncentration  of  means  here,  and  their  existence  on  the  other  side 
<xf  the  Atlantic. 
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4.  tog  IHipdled. 

To  declaim  against  a  ^^  high  Tariff,"  as  the  matter  in  dispute,  is 
tfippery  and  ambigaous.  The  Tariff  of  1842  had  no  hi^er  rate  of 
-duty  than  that  on  Wines  and  Spirits  in  the  Tariff  of  1846.  What 
ire,  who  stand  for  Protection,  demand,  is  simply  that  such  rates  be 
imposed  as  will  secnre  a  gradual  and  certain  approximation  toward 
Ihe  Home  Production  of  whaterer  we  need,  where  Natore  has  in- 
terposed no  obstacle  of  soil  or  climate  to  such  production.  If  those 
who  now  oppose  Protection  on  Iron,  for  instance,  as  onnecessary, 
wjll  take  hold  and  make  at  home,  under  the  present  duty,  so  much 
Iron  as  the  country  requires,  we  will  cheerfully  agree  that  no 
hij^er  duty  on  Iron  is  needed.  So  of  other  products  now  imported. 
There  are  furnaces  and  factories  in  abundance  for  sale  at  less  than 
ibeir  cost ;  and  the  enemies  of  Protection  have  only  to  prove  tiiat 
ihey  believe  what  they  say  when  they  affirm  that  Protection  is 
needless  and  Manufacturers  thrifty  without  it,  by  buying  these  fius- 
ioriee  and  funuices,  setting  them  at  work,  building  more  if  requisite, 
and  thus  supplying  the  country  with  Metals,  mbres,  and  Fabrics, 
and  we  will  heartily  agree  with  them,  not,  indeed,  that  Protection 
18  intrinsically  wrong,  but  that  our  country  has  outgrown  tiie  need 
of  it — as  it  some  day  must  and  will  outgrow  it.  &ere  are  many 
branches  of  Industry  which  now  need  far  lower  duties  to  shield 
tiiem  from  destruction  than  would  have  been  requisite  years  ago ; 
and  some  have,  by  the  aid  of  Protection,  wholly  outgrown  the  nece»- 
fity  for  Protection.  If  American  Iron-making  could  enjoy  adequate, 
assured  and  thorough  Protection  for  ten  vears,  we  beueve  it  would 
thenceforth  defy  Foreign  competition  under  a  low  Revenue  duty. 

5.  Mi^9art$  and  Imparts. 

No  greater  faUacv  can  be  imagined  than  that  which  measures 
*the  prosperity  or  industry  of  a  Nation  by  the  extent  or  the  increase 
of  its  Foreign  Commerce.  If  our  countiy  were  unable  to  grow 
Grain,  it  wotdd  inevitably  export  and  import  mr  more  than  it  does  now, 
-since  it  must  produce  and  export  nomething  wherewith  to  pay  f<» 
its  bread.  So  if  it  were  now  buying  nearly  all  its  Cloths,  Wares, 
Hats,  and  Boots,  from  Europe,  as  in  its  Colonial  infancy,  it  would  of 
course  have  more  commerce,  and  perhaps  more  shipping  than  at- 
present.  If  it  were  now  sending  all  its  Flour  to  Europe  and  buying 
thence  its  Bread,  its  Foreign  Cmnmerce  would  be  enormously 
greater  than  now,  but  at  a  ruinous  cost  and  loss  to  the  great  body 
^f  its  peode.  If  our  Grrain  crop  were  utterly  cut  off  for  &e  preseni 
jear,  our  foreign  Commerce  would  necessarily  be  greatly  extended. 


Those  Nations  and  sectikms  which  abpw  the  largest  relative  Ezports^^ 
and  Imports,  have  rarely  been  distinguished  for  the  thrift,  indepen- 
dence and  comfort  of  their  people. 

6.  The  Balance  of  Trade. 

Nobody  has  ever  contended  that  the  naked  fiiot  that  our  Imports 
were  officially  yaloed  higher  than  our  Exports  proves  our  Foreign 
Trade  a  losmg  one.  It  is  quite  true,  that  some  articles  which  cost 
comparatively  little  may  be  sold  for  a  great  deal-^Ice,  for  example^ 
Yet  it  cannot  be  seriously  doubted  that  when  our  Imports,  under  a 
system  of  ad  vaiarem  duties  which  impels  Impoiters  to  swear 
down  the  value  of  their  goods  to  the  lowest  possible  notch,  excci&d 
by  thirty  millions  per  annum  the  declared  value  of  our  ihqsorts, 
which  are  generally  subject  to  specific  duties  or  none  in  the  ports 
to  which  they  are  sent,  there  must  be  a  balance  against  us  in  our 
dealings  with  Europe. 

But  the  fact  that  there  is  such  a  balance  is  put  bOTond  doubt  by 
the  rates  of  Exchange,  the  movement  of  Specie  and  Stocks,  and  the 
negociation  of  Loans.  K  we  were  paying  Europe  in  our  Products 
(including  California  Qold)  for  the  Goods  we  are  buying  of  her,  we 
should  not  be  sending  Stocks  to  London  for  sale  at  the  [rate  of 
millions  per  month,  and  sending  agents  thither  tonegodate  the  sale  of 
Railroad  Bonds,  State  Bonds,  Oounl^  or  Gily  Bonds,  and  every 
possible  manufacture  of  paper  which  unplies  payment  with  interest 
by-and-by  for  Foreign  Products  eaten,  drank,  iaid  worn  out  by  our 
people  tchday.  The  fact  is  undeniable  that,  aa  a  people,  we  ure 
running  rapidly  and  heavily  in  debt  to  Europe,  and  mortga^g  the 
earnings  of  our  children  to  pay  it  off.  And  the  excuse  that  we  are 
building  Railroads,  Jcc,  does  not  avful  us.  Europe  is  also  building 
Railroads ;  Oreat  Britam  is  chequered  with  them ;  but  she  does 
not  owe  their  cost  to  the  capitalists  of  other  countries,  because  her 
people  produce  more  than  uiey  consume,  sell  more  than  they  bny^ 
as  ours  do  not.  We  have  Labour  enou^  standing  idle  firom  month 
to  month,  and  anxiously  looking  for  employment  to  make  aU  the 
Iron,  Cloth,  Wares,  &;c.,  for  which  we  are  running  giddily  in  debt 
to  Foreign  Capitalists ;  yet  our  Free  Trade  policy  tends  to  keep 
that  Labour  idle,  and  run  our  couniay  deeper  and  deeper  in  debt 
for  the  Fabrics  we  ou^t  to  produce.    Can  this  be  right  ? 

7.  Trade  md  Labour^-^Iiret  Frimeiples. 


The  Pditical  Economy  of  Trade  ia  very  oiB^e  a&d  easy.    Buj 
iili!U»yQu.ean  eheapeat,  and  sett  whuns  you  caa  dearest^  ia  itafioK 
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dsmental  maaim ;  Hie  whole  sjstem  radktes  from  this.  ^^  Take 
care  of  yooraelTes  and  let  others  do  as  thej  can,''  is  its  natural  and 
necessary  coonterpart.  Nay,  this  Economy  incdsts  that  the  best 
yon  can  do  for  your  neighbour  and  for  mankind  is  to  do  whatever 
your  individual  interest  ^all  prompt.  That  I  do  not  misunderstand 
and  may  not  be  plausibly  accused  of  misstating  the  scope  of  the 
Free  Trade  dootrine,  so  £Bur  as  it  applies  to  the  action  of  states  and 
communities^  I  will  show  by  the  following  extract  from  ^^  MeOulr 
UeV%  Principle  of  Political  Ewtumy  ;'^ 

*^  Admitting,  however,  that  the  tot^  abolition  of  the  prohibitive 
gj^tem  might  force  a  few  thousand  workmen  to  abandon  their  pre- 
sent occupations,  it  is  material  to  observe  that  equivalent  new  ones 
would,  in  consequence,  be  open  to  receive  them  ;  and  that  the  total 
aggregate  demand  for  their  9erviee8  would  not  he  m  any  degree 
diminished.  Suppose  that,  under  a  system  of  Free  Trade,  we  im- 
ported a  part  of  the  silks  and  linens  we  now  manufacture  at  home ; 
it  is  quite  clear,  inasmuch  as  neither  the  French  nor  Germans 
would  send  us  their  commodities  gratis,  that  we  should  have  to  give 
them  an  equal  amount  of  British  commodities  in  exchange ;  so  that 
such  of  our  artificers  as  had  been  engaged  in  the  silk  and  linen 
manufactures,  and  were  thrown  out  of  them,  would,  in  future,  obtain 
emfdoyment  in  the  production  of  the  articles  that  must  be  exported 
as  equivalents  to  ihe  foreigner.  We  may,  by  giving  additional 
freedom  to  commerce,  change  the  species  of  labour  in  demand,  but 
we  cannot  lessen  its  quantttyy 

Here,  in  the  essay  of  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  admired  doctors 
of  the  Free  Trade  school,  you  see  the  ground  fairly  marked  out, 
and  the  consequences  of  depressing  and  destroying  a  particular 
branch  of  Home  Industry  enunciated.  True,  says  the  doctor ;  you 
throw  many  out  of  employment  in  that  particular  branch,  but  you 
thereby  inevitably  create  a  corresponding  demand  for  their  labour  in 
some  other  capacity.  The  cotton-spinner,  the  wool-carder,  the 
carpet-weaver,  may  no  longer  have  work  in  the  vocations  to  which 
they  were  bred  and  in  which  they  are  skilled ;  but  then  there  will 
be  so  much  the  more  work  in  growing  wheat,  picking  cotton,  or 
salting  pork.  I  do  not  see  tiie  advantage  of  the  change  to  Labour 
even  affirmed  in  this  statement^  though  it  is  not  difficult  to  imagine 
tiiat  Trade  may  experience  a  fallacious  and  transitory  improvemei^. 
But,  while  the  merchant  may  just  as  easily  ship  or  sell  <me  article 
as  another,  the  labourer  cannot  with  like  facility  change  from  casting 
iron  to  growing  com,  from  weaving  broadcloth  to  chopping  timber, 
and  so  on.  To  compel  him  to  give  up  his  accustomed  employment 
and  seek  some  other  is  generally  to  aoom  him  to  months  of  unwil- 
ling  idl^eas,  followed  by  yean  of  relatively  ineS»ctive  toil.    The 
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oyerthrow  of  an  important  branch  of  National  Industry  is  therefore 
a  serious  calamity  to  a  great  portion  of  the  Labouring  Class — a 
blow  which  will  be  felt  for  years. 

8.  Cheap  Goods  and  Starving  Labourers. 

But,  thus  far,  I  have  conceded  the  main  point  assumed  by 
M'CuUoch  and  his  school,  that  the  destruction  of  a  Branch  of  Home 
Industry  by  the  influx  of  rival  Foreign  fabrics  is  necessarily  followed 
by  a  corresponding  exteosion  of  some  other  branch  or  branches, 
giving  employment  to  an  equal  amount  of  labour,  and  rendering  the 
depression  of  industry  only  temporary.  That  this  is  a  mistake,  a 
few  moments'  reflection  will  establish.  It  assumes  that  the  con- 
sumption of  a  given  article  is  not  diminished  by  the  transfer  of  its  pro- 
duction from  the  consumer's  neighbourhood  to  a  distant  shore,  and 
that  wherever  a  community  receives  its  supply  of  cloths  or  wares 
firom  abroad,  it  necessarily  follows  that  some  staple  or  staples  of 
equal  value  will  be  taken  of  it  by  the  supplying  nation  in  return. 
To  prove  that  the  fact  is  not  so,  I  cite  the  memorable  instance  of 
the  Dacca  weavers  of  India,  as  stated  in  Parliament  by  the  dia- 
tinguishofi  Free  Trader,  Dr.  Bowring : — 

^'  I  hold.  Sir,  in  my  hand,  the  correspondence  which  has  taken 
place  between  the  Governor  General  of  India  and  the  East  India 
Company,  on  the  subject  of  the  Dacca  hand-loom  weavers.  It  is 
a  melancholy  story  of  misery  so  far  as  they  are  concerned,  and 
as  striking  an  evidence  of  the  wonderful  progress  of  manufacturing 
industry  in  this  country.  Some  years  ago,  the  East  India  Com- 
pany annually  received  of  the  produce  of  the  looms  of  India  the 
amount  of  from  six  to  eight  millions  of  pieces  of  cotton  goods.  The 
demand  gradually  fell  to  somewhat  more  than  one  million,  and  has 
now  nearly  ceased  altogether.  In  1800,  the  United  States  took 
from  India  nearly  eight  hundred  thousand  pieces  of  cottons ;  in 
1830,  not  four  thousand.  In  1800,  one  million  of  pieces  were 
shipped  to  Portugal ;  in  1830,  only  twenty  thousand.  Terrible  are 
the  accounts  of  the  wretchedness  of  the  poor  India  weavers,  reduced 
to  absolute  starvation.  And  what  was  the  sole  cause  ?  The  presenee 
of  the  cheaper  English  manufacture — the  production  by  the  powers 
loom  of  the  article  which  these  unhappy  Hindoos  had  been  used  for 
ages  to  make  by  their  unimproved  and  hand-directed  shuttles.  ^, 
it  was  impossible  that  they  could  go  on  weaving  what  no  one  would 
wear  or  buy.  Numbers  of  them  died  of  hunger ;  the  renuunder 
were,  for  the  most  part  transferred  to  oUier  occupations,  principaUj 
agricultural.  Not  to  have  changed  their  trade  was  inevitable 
sUrvation.    And  at  this  moment,  ^,  the  Dacca  district  is  supplied 
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vnSi  yarn  and  cotton  cloth  from  the  power-looms  of  England^  The 
language  of  the  Governor  General  is : — 

^^  *•  European  skill  and  machinery  have  superseded  the  produce 
t)f  India.  The  court  declare,  that  thej  are  at  last  obliged  to  aban- 
don the  only  remaining  portion  of  the  trade  in  cotton  manufactures 
in  both  Bengal  and  Madras,  because,  through  the  intervention  of 
power  looms,  the  British  goods  have  a  decided  advantage  in  quality 
and  price.  Ootton  piece-goods,  for  so  many  ages  the  staple  manu- 
facture of  India,  seem  thus  forever  lost.  The  Dacca  muslins,  cele- 
brated over  the  whole  world  for  tiieir  beauty  and  fineness,  are  also 
annihilated,  from  the  same  cause.  And  the  present  suffering,  to 
numerous  classes  in  India,  is  scarcely  to  be  paralleled  in  the  history 
of  commerce.'  " 

Here,  you  see,  are  Mr.  M'Culloch's  conditions  made  ready  to 
his  hand.  1.  The  people  of  India  were  formerly  supplied  with  cot- 
ton fabrics  from   the  hand-looms  of  their  own  Dacca  weavers. 

2.  They  are  now  supplied  with  such  fabrics  much  cheaper  (that 
is,  at  lower  money  prices)  fr(Hn  the   power-looms  of  England. 

3.  India  being  a  dependency  of  Great  Britain,  the  goods  of  the 
•latter  enter  the  former  substantially  free  of  duty,  and  have  com- 
pletely supplanted  and  ruined  the  native  manufacture,  4.  But 
though  this  has  now  existed  some  thirty  years  or  more,  the  sup- 
planted Hindoo  spinners  and  weavers  do  not  (at  least,  they  cer- 
tainly did  not,  and  their  case  is  not  yet  materially  improved)  find 
employment  in  new  branches  of  industry  created  or  expanded  to 
provide  the  means  of  payment  for  the  British  fabrics  imported  in 
lieu  of  their  own.  5.  That  in  consequence,  ^Terrible  are  the 
accounts  of  the  wretchedness  of  the  poor  Indian  weavers,  reduced 
to  the  verge  of  starvation.'  [Yes,  and  many  of  them  beyond  it.] 
And  6.  That  the  evil  was  by  no  means  confined  to  the  weavers,  but 
that  the  present  suffering  of  ^  numerous  classes '  (those  whom  the 
Free  Traders  say  Protection  would  tax  for  the  benefit  of  the  wea- 
ver) "  is  scarcely  to  be  paralleled  in  the  history  of  Commerce." 

Here  is  the  Free  Trtwiers'  theory  confix)nted  by  a  Free  Trader's 
notorious  and  undeniable  facts.  Can  anything  farther  be  needed  to 
demonstrate  the  fallacy  of  the  former,  so  far  as  it  assumes  unre- 
stricted competition  to  be  favourable  to  the  interest  of  Labour  ? 

9.  A  Grave  3rror  and  its  Causes^ 

Political  Economy  is  among  the  latest  bom  of  the  Sciences. 
Mainly  intent  on  the  horrid  game  of  War,  with  its  various  reverses 
«nd  only  less  ruinous  successes,  it  is  but  yesterday  that  the  rulers 
of  the  world  discovered  that  they  bad  any  duty  to  perform  toward 
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Industry)  other  than  to  intemipt  its  proeesses  by  their  iDsane  ooih 
tentioQS,  to  devastate  its  fields,  and  ultimately  to  consume  its  fruits. 
And,  when  the  truth  did  penetrate  their  scarcely  pervious  skulls, 
it  came  distorted  and  perverted  by  the  roRstance  it  bad  met,  hj 
selfish  and  rinister  influenees,  so  that  it  had  parted  with  all  iik 
vitality,  and  was  blended  with  and  hardly  distinguishable  from 
error.  When  it  began  to  be  dimly  discerned  that  Government  had 
a  legitimato  duty  to  perform  towards  Industry — ^that  the  lattor 
might  be  cherished,  improved,  extended  by  the  action  of  the  former 
— legblatoors  at  once  jumped  to  the  conclumon  that  all  possible 
le^siation  upon  and  interference  with  Industry  must  be  beneficiaL 
A  Frederick  the  Great  finds  by  experience  that  the  introduction  of 
new  arts  and  industrial  processes  into  his  dominions  increases  the 
activity,  thrift,  and  prosperity  of  his  People ;  forthwith  he  rushes 
(as  Macaulay  and  the  Free  Trade  economists  represent  him)  into 
the  prohibition  oi  everything  but  coin  from  abroad,  and  the  production 
of  everything  at  home,  without  considering  the  diversities  of  soil 
and  climate,  or  the  practicability  of  her  prosecuting  to  advantage  the 
business  so  summanly  established.  The  consequence  is,  of  course, 
a  mischievous  diversion  of  Labour  from  some  useful  and  productive 
to  profitless  and  unfruitful  avocations.  But  this  is  not  the  worst. 
Some  monarch  finds  himself  unable  to  minister  adequately  to  the 
extravagance  of  some  new  favourite  or  mistress;  so  he  creates  in 
her  favour  a  Monopoly  of  the  supply  and  sale  of  Salt,  Goflfee,  or 
whatever  else  is  not  already  monoponzed,  and  styles  it  a  *^  regula- 
tion of  trade,"  to  prevent  ruinous  fluctuations,  competitions,  and 
excesses  !  Thus  private  ends  are  subserved  under  the  pretence  of 
public  good,  and  the  comforts  of  the  people  abridged  or  withheld  to 
pander  to  the  vices  and  sustain  the  lavi^  prodigality  of  princes 
and  paramours. 

From  a  contemplation  of  these  abuses,  pierced  and  uncovered  by 
the  expanding  intelligence  of  the  Eighteenth  CenturV,  the  Political 
Economy  of  the  Schools  was  evolved.  In  its  origin  a  protest 
against  existing  abuses,  it  shared  the  comfaion  lot  of  all  re-actions, 
in  passbg  impetuously  to  an  extreme  the  opposite  of  the  ^rror  it 
went  forth  to  combat.  From  a  scrutiny  and  criticism  of  the  gross 
abuses  of  the  power  of  Government  over  Industry,  it  was  impelled 
to  the  conclusion  that  no  such  power  properly  existed  or  could  be 
beneficially  exercised.  Thus  the  Science  became,  in  the  hands  of 
the  latest  professors  of  the  'enlightened'  school,  a  simple  and 
sweeping  negation^ — a  demand  for  incessant  and  universal  abolish- 
ing— a  suicidal  science^  demonstrating  that  to  do  notlnnK  is  the 
acme  of  governmental  wisdom,  and  £mg  Log  the  profounMst  and 
greatest  of  monarphs. 
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These  conclusions  wonld  have  staggered  the  founders  of  the 
school ;  and  jet  it  is  difficult  to  resist  the  evidence  offered  to  show 
that  they  are  le^timatelj  deduced  by  their  disciples  from  the  pre- 
mises those  founders  themselres  hare  Itdd  down. 

10.  Ba9i$  df  FroteedatL 

There  are  reasons  for  hoping  that  the  reaction  against  a  sinister 
abd  false  regulation  of  Industry  has  spent  its  force,  and  that  the 
«rror  which  denies  that  any  regulation  can  be  beneficent,  equally 
witii  the  fraud  which  has  cloaked  schemes  of  personal  aggrandise- 
ment under  the  pretence  of  guiding  Industry  aright,  will  yet  cease 
to  exert  a  controlling  influence  over  the  afiairs  of  Nations.  Expe> 
lience,  the  great  corrector  of  delusive  theories,  has  long  since  set-» 
tied  this  point,  that  any  attempt  to  grow  Coffee  in  Greenland,  or 
dig  Ooal  from  the  White  Mountains,  must  prove  abortive ;  that 
same  Experience,  it  seems  most  obvious*  has  by  this  time  established 
that  it  is  wise,  it  is  well,  for  each  nation  to  draw  from  its  own  soil 
«Teiy  desirable  and  necessaiy  product  which  that  soil  is  as  well 
calculated  to  produce  as  any  other,  and  to  fabricate  within  itself 
all  articles  of  utility  or  comfort  which  it  may  ultimately  produce  as 
advantageously — that  is,  with  as  little  labour — as  they  can  be  stea- 
diljr  produced  elsewhere.  To  do  this  may  require  fostering  le^s- 
lation  at  first,  to  shield  the  infant  branches  of  Industry  against  the 
formidable  competition  of  their  adult  and  muscular  rivals,  which 
would  otherwise  strangle  them  in  the  cradle;  it  may  require 
efficient  and  steady  Protection  in  after  years,  to  counteract  the 
effect  of  different  standards  of  money  values,  and  different  rates  of 
wages  for  labour — ^nay,  of  the  disturbing  rivalries  and  ruinous 
excesses  of  mere  foreign  competition,  which  often  leads  to  under- 
selling at  the  door  of  a  rival  (^especially  if  that  rival  be  shut  out 
from  retaliation  by  duties  on  the  other  side)  when  living  prices  are 
maintained  at  home.  A  protected  branch  of  industiy— cloth- 
making,  for  instance--— might  thus  overthrow  an  unprotected  rival 
interest  in  uiother  nation  without  selling  its  products  at  an  average 
price  lower  than  that  of  the  latter.  Having  its  own  Home  Market 
secured  to  it,  and  unlimited  power  given  it  to  disturb  and  derange 
the  markets  necessarily  relied  on  by  its  rival,  it  would  inevitably 
<;ripple  and  destroy  that  rival,  as  the  mailed  and  practiced  swords- 
man cuts  down  in  the  field  of  combat  the  unarmea  and  defenceless 
adversary  whom  fate  or  fisituity  has  thrown  within  his  reach« 
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11.  Protection  and  Prices. 

Those  who  profess  an  inability  to  see  how  Protection  can  benefit 
the  producer  if  it  does  not  raise  the  average  price  of  his  product^ 
contradict  not  merely  the  distates  of  a  uniform  experience,  but  the 
clearest  deductions  of  reason.  The  artisan  who  makes  pianofortes^ 
say  at  three  hundred  dollars  each,  having  a  capricious  demand  for 
some  twenty  or  thirty  per  year,  and  liable  at  any  time  to  be  thrown 
oat  of  business  by  the  importation  of  a  cargo  of  pianofortes — will 
he  produpe  them  cheaper  or  dearer,  think  you,  if  the  foreign 
rivalry  is  cut  off,  and  he  is  thence  enabled  to  find  a  steady  market 
for  some  twelve  instruments  per  month  ?  Admit  that  his  natural 
tendency  will  be  to  cling  to  the  old  price,  and  thereby  secure 
larger  profits — this  will  be  speedily  corrected  by  a  home  competition^  - 
which  will  increase  until  the  profits  are  reduced  to  the  average 
profits  of  business.  It  will  not  be  in  the  power  of  the  Home  as  it 
is  of  the  Foreign  rival  interests  to  depress  his  usual  prices  without 
depressing  their  own — ^to  destroy  his  market  yet  preserve  and  even 
extend  theirs — to  crush  him  by  means  of  cheaper  labour  than  he 
can  obtain.  If  vanquished  now,  it  will  be  because  his  capacity  is- 
unequal  to  that  of  his  rivals — ^not  that  circumstances  inevits^ly 
predict  and  prepare  his  overthrow.  No  intelligent  man  can  doubt 
that  Newspapers,  for  example,  are  cheaper  in  tins  country  than  thej 
would  be  if  Foreign  journals  could  rival  and  supplant  them  here,  as 
Foreign  cloths  may  rival  and  supplant  in  our  markets  the  cor- 
responding products  of  our  own  country.  The  rule  will  very  gene- 
rally hold  good,  that  those  articles  of  home  production  which  cannot 
be  rivalled  by  importation,  are  and  will  be  relatively  cheaper  than 
those  of  a  diSOferent  character* 

12.  Theory  and  Practice. 

And  here  it  may  be  well  to  speak  more  directly  of  the  discre- 
pancy between  Theory  and  Practice,  which  is  so  often  aflSrmed  in  con- 
nection with  our  general  subject  There  are  many  who  think  the 
theory  of  Free  Trade  the  correct,  or  at  any  rate  the  more  plaumble 
one,  but  who  yet  maintain,  because  they  know  b^  experience,  that 
it  fails  practically  of  securing  the  good  it  promises.  Hence  thej 
rush  to  the  conclusion  that  a  policy  may  be  faultless  in  theory  yet 
pernicious  in  practice,  than  which  no  idea  can  be  more  erroneous  and 
pernicious.  A  good  theory  never  yet  failed  to  vindicate  itself  ia 
practical  operation — never  can  fail  to  do  so.  A  theory  can  only 
fail  because  it  is  defective,  unsound — lacks  some  of  the  elements 
which  should  have  entered  into  its  composition.  In  other  words^ 
the  practical  working  is  bad  only  because  the  theory  is  no  better. 
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Let  us  consider,  for  illustration,  the  fundamental  maxim  of  Free 
Trade,  "  Buy  where  you  can  buy  cheapest."  This  sounds  well  and 
looks  plausible.  But  let  us  hold  it  up  to  the  light !  What  is  ^^  cheap- 
est ?"  Is  it  the  smallest  sum  in  coin  ?  No — very  far  from  it ;  and 
here  is  where  the  theory  gives  way.  We  do  not  as  a  nation,  pro- 
duce coin — do  not  practically  pay  in  coin.  We  pay  for  products 
in  products,  and  the  real  question  first  to  be  resolved  is.  Whence 
can  we  obtain  the  desired  fabrics  for  the  smaller  aggregate  of  our 
products — ^from  the  Foreign  or  the  Home  manufacturer  V  Take 
Woollen  Cloths,  for  instance :  we  require  of  them,  say  One  Hun- 
dred Millions'  worth  per  annum.  Now  the  point  to  be  considered 
is  not  where  we  could  buy  most  cloths  for  One  Hundred  Millions  in 
money,  for  that  we  have  not  to  pay ;  but  where  our  surplus  product 
of  Pork,  Lumber,  Dairy  Produce,  Sheep,  Wool,  &c.,  Ac,  will  buy 
the  required  Cloth  most  advantageously.  The  nominal  or  Money 
price  paid  for  it  may  be  Eighty  Millions  or  One  Hundred  and 
Twenty  Millions,  and  yet  the  larger  sum  be  easier  paid  than  the 
smaller, — that  is,  with  a  smaller  amount  of  our  Produce.  The  rela- 
tive Money  prices  do  not  determine  the  real  question  of  cheapness 
at  all — ^they  may  serve,  if  implicitly  relied  on,  to  blind  us  to  the 
merits  of  that  question.  In  the  absence  of  all  regulation,  the  rela- 
tive Money  price  will  of  course  determine  whether  the  cloths  shall 
be  imported  or  produced  at  home,  but  not  whether  they  should  be. 

But  this  not  all.     We  may  obtain  a  desired  product, to-day  (and 
'fitfully)  cheaper  abroad,  and  yet  pay  more  for  it  in  the  average 
than  if  we  produced  it  steadily  at  home.  The  question  of  the  cheap- 
ness is  not  determined  by  a  single  transaction,  but  by  many.* 

And  again :  We  can  not  buy  to  advantage  abroad  that  which, 
being  bought  abroad,  leaves  whole  classes  of  our  people  to  famish 
at  home.  For  instance,  suppose  one  hundred  millions  of  garments 
are  made  by  the  women  of  this  country  yearly,  at  an  average  price 
of  twenty-five  cents  each,  and  these  could  be  bought  abroad  for 
two-thirds  of  that  sum :  Would  it  be  wise  so  to  buy  them  ?  Free 
Trade  asserts  that  it  would — that  all  the  labour  so  thrown  out  of 
employment  would  be  promptly  absorbed  in  other  and  more  produc- 
tive occupations.  But  sad  experience,  common  sense,  humanity, 
say  Not  so.  The  truth  is  very  different  from  .this.  The.  industry 
thus  thrown  out  of  its  time-worn  channels  would  find  or  wear  othera 
slowly  and  with  great  difficulty ;  meantime  the  hapless  makers,  no 
longer  enabled  to  support  themselves  by  labour,  must  be  supported 
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in  idleness.  By  indirect  if  not  by  public  charity  they  most  some- 
how be  subsisted  ;  and  our  citizens  will  have  bought  their  garments 
some  twenty  per  cent,  lower  from  abroad,  but  will  be  ccxnpelled  to 
pay  another  price  for  them  in  charities  and  poor-rates.  Such  is 
the  effect  of ."  Buying  where  we  can  buy  cheapest,"  in  a  low, 
short  sighted,  miserly  Free  Trade  riew  of  cheapness. 

14.  Self-Interext — Pviblic  and  PrivaU. 

But  why,  it  is  asked,  should  not  a  nation  purchase  of  others  as 
freely  as  individuals  of  the  same  naticxi  are  permitted  to  trade  with 
each  other  ?  Fairly  as  this  question  will  seem  to  be  put,  there  is  a 
fatal  fallacy  lurking  beneath  its  use  of  the  term  ^'  nation."  A  nation 
thovld  always  buy  where  it  can  (in  tiie  long  run)  '^  buy  cheapest,'' 
or  most  advantageously  ;  where  that  may  be  is  a  questiton  for  the 
nation,  through  its  legal  organism,  to  decide.  The  query  mistakenly 
assumes  that  the  inmiediate,  apparent  interest  of  each  individual  pur- 
chaser is  always  identical  with  the  interest  of  the  conmiunity,  which 
common  sense  as  well  as  experience  refutes.  The  lawyer  or  clergy- 
man in  Illinois  may  obtain  his  coat  of  tiie  desired  qiudity  cheaper 
(for  less  money)  from  Paris  than  it  can  be  fabricated  in  Illinois, 
yet  it  by  no  means  follows,  that  it  is  the  interest  of  Illinois  to  pur- 
chase her  coats  or  cloths  from  Europe— quite  the 'contrary  is  the 
fact.  Nay,  it  would  be  easy  to  show  that  the  real,  permanent  inter- 
est of  the  lawyer  or  clergyman  himself — certainly  of  his  class — is 
subserved  by  le^slation  which  encourages  and  protects  the  home 
producer  of  those  articles,  not  only  because  they  improve  in  quality 
and  are  reduced  in  price  under  such  a  policy,  but  because  the 
sources  of  his  own  prosperity  and  income  are  expanded  or  dried 
up  as  the  industry  of  his  own  region  is  employed,  its  capacities  deve- 
loped, and  its  sphere  of  production  enlarged  and  divendfied. 

15.  Tht  Plough  and  the  Loom  thovld  be  Neighbour$. 

Let  us  illustrate  this  truth  more  fully :  The  State  of  Illinois,  fyt 
example,  is  primarily  grain-gromng,  producing  a  surplus  of  fiw 
millions  of  bushels  of  Wheat  and  Indian  Com  annually,  worth  in 
New  York  four  millions  of  dollars,  and  requiring  in  return  ten  mil- 
lions of  yards  of  Cloths  of  various  kinds  and  qualities,  costing  m 
New  York  a  like  sum.  In  the  absence  of  all  legislatkm,  she  pur- 
chases and  consumes  mainly  Eng^sh  cloths,  whidk  can  be  trans- 
mitted from  Leeds  to  Chicago  in  a  month,  at  a  cost,  including  the 
insurance  and  interest,  of  not  more  than  five  per  cent.,  and  there 
undersellanylUinoisfii^ricatorof  cloths  equalin  quality  and  finish.  Is 
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it  the  real,  permanent  intereBt  of  Illinois  (disregarding  the  apparent 
momentary  interest  of  this  or  that  class  of  peraons  in  lUmois,)  to 
persist  in  Free  Trade,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  to  concur  in  such  legis- 
lation  as  will  insure  the  production  of  her  Glottis  mainlj  at  home  ? 
Here  is  opened  the  whole  question  between  Free  Trade  and  Pro> 
tection. 

The  advocate  of  Free  Trade  inosts  that  the  solution  of  the  pro- 
blem lies  plain  on  the  surface.  The  British  broadcloth  is  offered  in 
abundance  for  three  dollars  per  yard  ;  the  American  is  charged 
twenty  per  cent,  hi^er,  and  can  not  be  afforded  for  three  dollars. 
The  true  course  is  obvious — ^^  Buy  where  you  can  buy  cheapest/' 
But  the  advocate  of  Protection  answers  that  the  real,  intrinsic 
cheapness  is  not  determined  by  l^e  market  price  of  the  rival  fabrics 
m  coin — specie  not  being  the  chief  staple  of  Illinois,  nor  produced 
tiiere  at  all — Imt  where  may  the  required  Cloth  be  bought  with  tho 
smallest  amount  of  her  Chain  f  Is  not  this  true  ?  What  avails  it  to 
Illinois  that  she  may  have  Cloth  from  England  twenty  per  cent, 
cheaper,  if  she  is,  by  purchasing  her  supply  there,  constrained  to 
sell  her  Grain  at  half  price  or  less  ?  Let  us  see,  then,  what  is  the 
inevitable  fetct : 

That  we  can  not  buy,  perpetually,  without  paying — ^that  in  paying 
for  a  single  article,  we  must  regard,  not  how  much  the  payment  is 
called^  but  how  much  it  in^  (that  is,  the  amount  of  Products  absorbed 
in  payingfor,  or  of  the  Labour  expended  in  producingit) — we  assume 
to  be  obvious  or  sufficiently  demonstrated.  Let  us  now  consider 
what  will  be  the  inevitable  cost  to  Illinois — the  real  cost-— of  one 
million  yards  of  broadcloths  obtained  from  England,  as  compared 
with  the  cost  of  the  same  cloth  produced  at  home. 

The  average  value  of  Wheat  throughout  the  world  is  not  far  from 
one  dollar  per  bushel,  varying  largely,  of  course,  in  different  loca- 
lities ;  in  the  heart  of  a  grain-growing  region,  away  from  manufac- 
tures or  navigation,  it  must  fall  greatiy  below  that  standard  ;  in 
other  districts,  wei*e  consumption  considerably  exceeds  production, 
rendering  a  resort  to  importation  necessary,  the  price  rises  above 
the  average  standard.  The  price  at  a  given  point  is  determined 
by  its  proximity  to  a  market  for  its  surplus,  or  a  surplus  for  its 
market.  Great  Britain  does  not  produce  as  much  as  will  feed  her 
own  population ;  hence  her  average  price  must  be  governed  by  the 
rate  at  which  she  can  supply  her  deficiency  from  abroad ;  nlinois 
produces  in  excess,  and  the  price  there  must  be  governed  by  tiie  rate 
at  which  she  can  dispel  of  her  surplus,  including  the  cost  of  its 
transportation  to  an  adequate  market.  In  other  words  (all  regula- 
tion being  thrown  aside) ,  the  price  which  England  must  pay  must  be 
the  price  at  the  most  cimvement  foreign  nuuts  of  adequate  supply, 
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adding  the  cost  of  transportation  ;  while  the  grain  of  Illinois  will  be 
worth  to  her  its  price  in  the  ultimate  market  of  its  surplus,  less  the 
cost  of  sending  it  there. 

Now,  the  grain-growing  plains  of  Poland  and  Southern  Russia, 
with  capabilities  of  production  never  yet  half  explored, — even  with 
Labour  cheaper  than  it  ever  can  or  should  be  in  this  country — are 
producing  Wheat  in  the  interior  at  fifty  cents  a  bushel  or  lower,  so 
that  it  is  ordinarily  obtained  at  Dantzic  on  the  Baltic  for  ninely 
cents  per  bushel,  and  at  Odessa  on  the  Black  Sea  for  eighty,  very 
nearly.  With  a  Free  Trade  in  grain,  Britain  can  be  abundantly 
supplied  from  Europe  alone  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  one  dollar  and 
ten  cents  per  bushel ;  with  a  competition  from  America,  the  average 
price  in  her  ports  would  more  probably  range  from  one  dollar  to 
one  dollar  and  six  cents.  What,  then,  is  the  prospect  for  Illinois^ 
buying  her  cloths  from  Great  Britab,  and  compelled  to  sell  some- 
where her  grain  to  pay  for  them  ? 

That  she  could  not  sell  elsewhere  her  surplus  to  such  extent  as 
would  be  necessary,  is  obvious.  The  ability  of  the  E:i3tern  States 
to  purchase  the  produce  of  her  fertile  prairies  depends  on  the  acti- 
vity and  stability  of  their  manufactures — depends,  in  short,  on  the 
market  for  their  manufactures  in  the  Great  West.  The  markets 
to  which  we  can  resort,  in  the  absence  of  the  English,  are  limited 
indeed.  In  point  of  fact,  the  rule  will  hold  substantiallv  good^ 
though  trivial  exceptions  are  presented,  that  IN  ORDER  TO  PUBr 
CHASE  AND  PAY  FOR  THE  MANUFACTURES  OF  GREAT 
BRITAIN,  ILLINOIS  MUST  SELL  TO  THAT  COUNIRY 
THE  GREAT  BULK  OF  HER  SURPLUS  OF  AGRICUL- 
TURAL  PRODUCTIONS. 

The  rates  at  which  she  must  sell  this  surplus,  we  have  already 
seen  ;  the  cost  of  transporting  it  is  easily  computed.  Seventy-five 
cents  per  bushel  is  considerably  below  the  average  cost  of  traiks- 
porting  wheat  from  the  prairies  of  Illinois  to  England ;  but  that  may 
be  assumed  as  a  fair  average  for  the  next  ten  years,  in  view  of  the 
improvements  being  made  in  the  means  of  transportation.  There 
is  then  left  to  the  Illinois  farmer — to  Illinois — ^thirty  cents  per 
bushel  ss  the  net  proceeds  of  her  surplus  wheat,  or  one  million  five 
hundred  thousand  dollars  for  the  five  millions  of  bushels — purchas- 
ing, at  three  dollars  per  yard,  five  hundred  thousand  yards  of 
broadcloth.     This  would  be  the  net  product  under  Free  Trade. 

Now  the  same  inevitable  law  which  depresses  the  price  of  wheat 
in  Illinois  so  far  below  that  prevailing  in  England,  so  long  as  the 
one  is  wholly  Agricultural,  the  other  predominantly  Manufacturing, 
will  as  surely  raise  the  price  in  Illinois  SO  SOON  AND  SO  FAST 
AS  A  SUFFICIENT  MARKET  FOR  HER  SURPLUS  IS 
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BROUGHT  NEARER  TO  HER  DOORS.  Let  that  surplus  be 
arrested  by  an  adequate  market  iu  New  England,  and  its  price  will 
rise  to  fifty  cents  a  bushel ;  let  the  supply  of  her  manufactured  pro- 
ducts be  drawn  by  Illinois  from  points  .West  of  the  AUeghanies, 
and  it  will  rise  to  seventy-five  cents;  and,  whenever  they  are 
mainly  produced  on  her  own  territory,  the  price  will  have  advanced 
to  one  dollar  per  bushel.  In  other  words,  the  net  produce  of  her 
grain  to  Illinois  will  be  the  average  price  throughout  the  world,  less 
the  cost  of  transporting  it  to  the  point  at  which  an  adequate  market 
for  her  surplus  is  attained,  lliere  may  be  casual  and  special 
exceptions,  but  this  is  the  fundamental  law. 

Now  it  is  evident  that,  though  Qlinois  may  buy  her  cloths  for 
fewer  dollars  from  England,  she  can  buy  them  with  fewer  bushels  of 
Grain  from  our  own  manufactories,  and  fewer  still  when  the  progress 
of  improvement,  under  a  steady  and  careful  Protection  to  our  In- 
dustry, shall  have  established  most  branches  of  manufacture  on  her 
own  soil.  She  may  pay  twenty-five  per  cent,  higher  nominal  prices 
for  her  fabrics,  and  yet  obtain  them  at  one-half  the  actual  cost  at 
which  she  formerly  obtained  them  from  abroad.  In  other  words  by 
bringing  the  producers  of  Cloth  from  England  to  America,  and  plac- 
ing them  side  by  side  with  the  producers  of  Grain,  she  has  effected  an 
enormous  SAVING  OF  LABOUR — of  that  labour,  namely,  which 
was  before  employed  in  transporting  Grain  and  Cloth  from  continent 
to  continent.  One  hundred  thousand  grain-growers  and  cloth- 
makers  produce  just  as  much  now  as  they  did  with  four  thousand 
miles  of  land  and  water  between  them,  while  they  no  longer  require 
the  services  of  another  hundred  thousand  persons  as  boatmen, 
sailors,  shipper^,  forwarders,  &c.,  to  interchange  their  respective 
products.  These  now  become  producers  themselves.  By  thus 
diminishing  vastly  the  number  of  non-producers  and  adding  to  that 
of  producers,  the  aggregate  of  production  is  immensely  increased, 
increasing  in  like  measure  the  dividends  of  capital  and  the  rewards 
of  labour. 

16,  The  Object  of  Protection. 

Such  is  the  process  by  which  wise  Protection  increases  the  pros- 
perity of  a  countiy,  quite  apart  from  its  effect  in  discouraging 
ruinous  fluctuations  and  competition,  whereby  thousands  of  produ- 
cers are  frequently  thrown  out  of  employment,  and  thence  out  of 
bread.  It  is  this  multiplving  and  diversifying  of  the  departments 
of  Home  Industry,  bringmg  the  farmer,  the  artisan,  the  manufac- 
turer, into  immediate  contact  with  each  other,  and  enabling  them  to 
interchange  their  products  without  the  intervention  of  several  uoor 
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prodxieers,  which  id  jostly  regarded  as  the  great  end  of  an  enlight- 
ened and  paternal  policy.  To  guard  against  the  changes,  fluctoa- 
tions,  depressions,  which  an  unbounded  competition  and  rivalry  are 
sure  to  induce,  is  also  well  worthy  of  effort ;  but  the  primary  aim  of 
Protection  is  to  secure  a  real  cheapness  of  production  and  supply, 
instead  of  the  nominal,  indefinite,  deceptiye  cheapness  wMch  Free 
Trade  obtains  by  looking  to  the  money  price  oi^y  of  the  staples 
purchased. 

17.  The  Need  of  Protection. 

But  why,  it  is  asked,  hare  we  need  of  any  legislation  on  the 
subject,  if  the  Home  Trade  and  Home  Production  be  so  much  more 
beneficial  tiian  Foreign?  The  answer  to  this  question  is  made 
obvious  by  the  foregoing  illustrations.  The  indiffichuU  fiumer, 
lawyer,  teacher,  of  Illinois  might,  with  Free  Trade,  obtwn  the 
Foreign  fabrics  cheaper  then  the  Domestic,  escaping,  or  seeming  to 
escape,  the  consequent  reduction  in  the  price  of  iSomestic  staples 
which  we  have  seen  to  be  the  result  of  a  resort  to  distant  countries 
for  the  great  bulk  of  desirable  fabrics ;  but  the  community  could 
Bot  escape  it.  On  the  other  hand,  the  individual  might  perceive 
clearly  the  true  policy  to  be  pursued  by  all ;  but  how  could  he 
effect  its  adoption  except  through  the  action  of  the  Government  ? 
The  farmer,  producing  a  thousand  bushels  of  Grain,  misht  see 
clearly  that  the  general  encouragement  of  Home  Manuukctures 
would  build  up  a  Home  Market  for  Grain  at  a  more  adequate  price ; 
but  hi%  buying  Domestic  fabrics  instead  of  Foreign,  while  impor- 
tation remained  unrestrictep,  and  the  majority  purchased  abroad, 
would  answer  no  purpose  whatever.  It  would  only  condemn  him 
to  sell  his  products  for  a  still  smaller  return  than  the  meagre  one 
which  Free  Trade  vouchsafed  him. 

On  this  point  it  seems  obvious  that  the  inculcations  of  our  leading 
Political  Bconomists  must  be  revised — the  solecisms  which  they  em*> 
body  have  grown  too  glaring  and  vital  to  be  longer  endured.  The 
distinction  between  real  and  merely  nominal  or  money  cheapness  in 
marts  of  supply  must  be  acknowledged  and  respected,  or  the  flagrant 
contrarieties  of  Fact  and  Theory  will  impel  the  practical  world  to 
distrust  and  ultimately  to  discard  the  theory  and  its  authors. 

18.  Laieeez  Fudre-^Let  ui  alone. 

But  not  less  mistaken  and  short^ghted  than  the  first  Command^ 
nient  of  the  Free  Trade  Decalogue — ^^  Buy  where  you  can 
cheapest " — ^is  the  kindred  precept,  '^Laieeez  faire  " — ^^  Let  us 
alone.''    That  those  who  are  profitmg,  amasring  wealth  and  rolling 
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ui  luxury,  from  Hxe  proceeds  of  some  craft  or  yocation  gainful  to 
them  but  perilous  and  fraught  with  evil  to  the  commonweal,  should 
strive  to  hft  this  maxim  from  the  mire  of  selfishness  and  heartless 
indifference  to  others'  woes  to  the  dignity  of  Statesmanship,  is  not 
remarkable ;  but  that  any  one  seriously  claiming  to  think  and 
labour  for  National  or  Social  well-being,  should  propound  and 
defend  it,  this  is  as  amazing  as  lamentable.  Regarded  in  the  light 
of  morality,  it  cannot  stand  a  moment :  it  is  identical  in  spirit  with 
the  sullen  insolence  of  Gain — ^Am  I  my  brother's  keeper  ?'  If  it 
be,  indeed,  a  sound  maxim,  and  the  self-interest  of  each  individual — 
himself  being  the  judge— be  necessarily  identical  with  the  common 
interest,  then  it  is  difficult  to  determine  why  Governments  should 
exist  at  all — ^why  constnunt  should  in  any  case  be  put  on  the  action 
of  any  rational  being.  But  it  needs  not  that  this  doctrine  of 
^  LaUsez  fcdre '  should  be  traced  to  its  ultimate  results,  to  show 
that  it  is  inconsistent  with  any  true  idea  of  the  interests  of  Society 
or  the  duties  of  Government.  The  Genius  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century — the  expanding  Benevolence  and  all-embracing  Sympathy 
of  our  age — emphatically  repudiate  and  condemn  it.  Everywhere 
is  man  awaking  to  a  truer  and  deeper  regard  for  the  welfare  and 
worth  of  his  brother.  Everywhere  it  is  beginning  to  be  felt  that 
a  bare  opportunity  to  live  unmolested  if  be  can  find  and  appro- 
priate the  means  of  subsistence — as  some  savages  are  reported  to 
cast  their  new-bom  children  into  the  water,  that  they  may  save 
alive  the  sturdy  who  can  swim,  and  leave  the  weak  to  perish — ^is 
not  all  that  the  community  owes  to  its  feebler  and .  less  fortunate 
members.  It  can  not  have  needed  the  horrible  deductions  of 
Malthus,  who,  admiringly  following  out  the  doctrine  of  '  Laissez 
faire '  to  its  natural  result,  declares  that  the  earth  can  not  afford 
an  adequate  subsistence  to  all  human  o&pring,  and  that  those  who 
can  not  find  food  without  the  aid  of  the  community  should  be  left 
to  starve  ! — to  convince  this  generation  of  the  radical  unsoundness 
of  the  premises  firom  which  such  revolting  conclusions  can  be  drawn. 
Our  standard  Political  Economists  may  theorize  in  this  direction  as 
dogmatically  as  they  will,  modestly  pronouncing  their  own  views 
liberal  and  enlightened,  and  all  others  narrow  and  absurd  ;  but 
though  they  appear  to  win  the  suffrages  of  the  subtle  Intellect,  the 
great  Heart  of  Humanity  refuses  to  be  thus  guided — nay,  insists 
on  impelling  the  entire  social  machinery  in  an  exactly  opposite 
direction.  The  wide  and  wider  diffusion  of  a  public  mrovision  for 
General  Education  and  for  the  support  of  the  destitute  Poor — 
inefficient  as  each  may  thus  far  have  been,  is  of  itself  a  striking 
inc^ance  of  the  triumph  of  a  more  benignant  principle  over  that  of 
^  Lamez  faire.^    The  enquiries,  so  vigorously  and  beneficently 
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prosecnted  in  our  day,  into  the  Moral  and  Physical,  Intellectual 
and  Social  condition  of  the  depressed  Labouring  Classes  of  Great 
Britain  especially— -of  her  Factory  Operatives,  Colliers,  Miners, 
Silk  Weavers,  &c.,  &c.,  and  the  beneficent  results  which  have 
followed  them,  abundantly  prove  that,  for  Governments  no  less 
than  Communities,  any  consistent  following  of  the  ^  Let  us  alone ' 
principle,  is  not  merely  a  criminal  direlection  from  duty — it  is 
henceforth  utterly  impossible.  Governments  must  be  impelled  by 
a  profound  and  wakeful  regard  for  the  common  interests  of  the 
People  over  whom  they  exercise  authority,  or  they  will  not  be 
tolerated.  It  is  not  enough  that  they  repress  violence  and  outrage 
as  speedily  as  they  can  ;  this  affords  no  real  security,  even  to  those 
exposed  to  wrong-doing  :  they  must  search  out  the  causes  of  evil, 
the  influences  which  impel  to  its  perpetration,  and  labour  zealously 
to  effect  their  removal.  They  might  re-enact  the  bloody  code  of 
Draco,  and  cover  the  whole  land  with  fruitful  gibbets,  yet,  with  a 
people  destitute  of  Morality  and  Bread — nay,  destitute  of  tlie 
former  alone— they  could  not  prevent  the  iteration  of  every  crime 
which  a  depraved  imagination  might  suggest.  That  theory  of 
Government  which  aflSrms  the  power  to  punish,  yet  in  effect  denies 
the  right  to  prevent  evil,  will  be  found  as  defective  in  its  Econom- 
ical inculcations  as  in  its  relations  to  the  Moral  and  Intellectual 
wants  of  Mankind. 

19.  The  Right  of  Labour. 

The  great  principle  that  the  Labourer  has  a  Right  of  Propertn^ 
in  that  which  constitutes  his  only  means  of  subsistence,  is  one  which 
can  not  be  too  broadly  affirmed  nor  too  earnestly  insisted  on.  ^  A 
man's  trade  is  his  estate  ;*  and  with  what  justice  shall  one^fourth 
of  the  community  be  deprived  of  their  means  of  subsistence  in 
order  that  the  larger  number  may  fare  a  little  more  advantageously? 
The  cavil  at  the  abuse  of  this  principle  to  obstruct  the  adoption  of 
all  labour-saving  machinery,  etc.,  does  not  touch  the  vitality  of  the 
principle  itself.  AU  Property,  in  a  just  constituted  state,  is  held 
subject  to  the  right  of  Eminent  Domain  residing  in  the  State 
itself; — ^when  the  public  good  requires  that  it  should  be  taken  for 
publio  uses,  the  individual  right  must  give  way.  But  suppose  it 
were  practicable  to  introduce  to-morrow  the  products  of  foreign 
needle-work,  for  instance,  at  such  prices  as  to  supplant  utterly 
garments  made  by  our  own  countrywomen,  and  thereby  deprive 
tiiem  entirely  of  this  resource  for  a  hvelihood — would  it  be  moraOy 
right  to  do  this  ?  Admit  that  the  direct  cost  of  the  fabrics  required 
would  be  considerably  less,  should  we  be  justified  in  reducing  a 
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numeFous  and  worthy  class,  already  so  meagerly  rewarded,  to 
absolute  wretchedness  and  pauperism.  It  does  not  seem  that  an 
afiSrmatiye  answer  can  deliberately  proceed  from  any  generous 
heart. 

20.  LoBB  of  JEmployment  not  Compensated. 

I  am  not  forgetting  that  Free  Trade  asserts  that  the  necessary 
consequence  of  such  rejection  of  the  Domestic  in  favour  of  a 
cheaper  Foreign  production  would  be  to  benefit  our  whole  People, 
the  displaced  workwomen  included ! — that  these  would,  by  inevitable 
consequence,  be  absorbed  in  other  and  more  productive  employ- 
ments. I  am  only  remembering  that  facts,  bold  as  the  Andes  and 
numerous  as  forest  leaves,  confront  and  refute  this  assumption. 
To  say  nothing  of  the  many  instances  in  our  own  country's  expe- 
rience, where  the  throwing  out  of  employment  of  a  whole  class  of 
our  citizens,  owing  to  the  overwhelming  influx  of  Foreign  fabrics 
rivalling  theirs,  has  been  followed  not  by  an  increase  but  a  dimin- 
ished demand  and  reward  for  labour  in  other  avocations,  I  need 
but  refer  to  the  notorious  instance  already  cited — that  of  the 
destruction  of  the  Hand-loom  Manufactures  of  India  through  the 
introduction  of  the  cheaper  product  of  the  English  power-looms. 
Not  only  were  the  Hand-loom  Weavers  themselves  reduced  to 
beggary  and  starvation  by  the  change — ^no  demand  whatever  for 
labour  arising  to  take  place  of  that  which  had  been  destroyed — 
but  other  classes  were  inevitably  involved  in  their  calamity,  while 
none  in  India  realized  any  perceptible  benefit  unless,  it  were  a  very 
few  ^  merchant  princes,'  who  fed  and  fattened  on  the  misery  and 
starvation  of  the  millions  of  their  doomed  countrymen. 

21.  Political  Actum  Indispensable. 

And  here,  as  everywhere,  it  is  observable  that  no  individtial 
action  could  have  arrested  the  mighty  evil.  K  every  person 
intelligent  enough  to  perceive  the  consequences  of  encouraging 
the  Foreign  instead  of  the  Domestic  fabric,  had  early  and  reso- 
lutely resolved  never  to  use  any  but  the  latter,  and  had  scrupulously 
persevered  in  the  course  so  resolved  on,  what  would  it  have  efiected  ? 
Nothing.  It  would  have  been  but  a  drop  in  the  bucket.  But  an 
independent  Government  of  India,  with  intelligence  to  understand 
and  virtue  to  discharge  its  duties  to  the  people  under  its  protecting 
care,  would  have  promptly  met  the  Foreign  fabric  with  an  import 
duty  sufficient  to  prevent  its  general  introduction,  at  the  same  time 
prompting,  if  needful,  and  lending  every  aid  to  the  exertions  of  its 
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own  manufacturers  to  imitate  the  labour^aving  macbinery  and  pro- 
cesses by  which  the  foreigner  was  enabled  to  undersell  the  home 
producer  of  cotton  fabrics  on  the  very  soil  to  which  the  cotton-plaat 
was  indigenous,  and  firom  which  the  fibre  was  gathered  for  the 
English  market.  Such  a  Government  would  have  perceived  that, 
in  the  very  nature  of  things,  it  could  not  be  permanently  advan- 
tageous to  the  great  working  mass  of  either  people  that  the  Cotton 
should  be  collected  and  transported  from  the  plains  of  India,  about 
twice  the  diameter  of  the  Globe,  to  England,  there  fabricated  into 
cloths,  and  thence,  at  some  two  years'  end,  be  found  diffused  again 
over  those  very  plains  of  India,  to  clothe  its  original  producers. 
Obviously,  here  is  an  enormous  waste  of  time  and  labour,  to  no  end 
of  general  beneficence — a  waste  which  would  be  avoided  by  planting 
and  fostering  to  perfection  the  manufacture  of  the  Cotton  on  the 
soil  where  it  grew  and  among  the  People  who  produced  and  must 
consume  it.  This  policy  would  be  prosecuted  in  no  spirit  of  envy 
or  hostility  to  the  English  manufacture — very  far  firom  it — but  in 
perfect  conformity  to  the  dictates  of  univere^  as  well  as  national 
well-being.  The  cost  of  these  two  immense  voyages,  and  tibe 
commercial  complications  which  they  involve,  though  ffdling 
unequally  on  the  Agricultural  and  manufacturing  community 
respectively,  yet  fall  in  some  measure  on  the  latter  as  well  as 
the  former ;  they  inevitaUy  diminish  the  rutrinsic  reward  of  labour 
on  either  side,  and  increase  the  mischances  which  affect  the 
steadiness  of  demand  for  that  labour  and  intercept  that  reward. 
Protection,  as  we  have  seen  in  considering  the  argument  of  cheap- 
ness, must  increase  the  actual  reward  of  both  clashes  of  producen, 
by  diminishmg  the  number  of  non-producers  and  the  amount  of 
their  substraction,  as  such,  firom  the  aggregate  produced.  Tet 
this  is  the  policy  stigmatized  by  the  self-styled  and  enlightened 
Political  Economists  as  narrow  and  partial ! — as  looking  only  to 
local  and  regardless  of  general  good! 

22.  Moral  Ja^uenfiei  of  Protection. 

The  moral  offsets  of  Protection,  as  resulting  in  a  more  intimale 
relation  and  a  mere  symmetrical  proportion  between  the  various 
depai:tments  of  Industry,  cannot  be  too  strongly  insisted  on. 
Capital,  under  the  present  system  of  Society,  has  a  natural  ten- 
dency to  centralization ;  and  the  manufacture  of  all  li^t  and 
costly  fabrics,  especially  if  their  cheap  fibbricati(Mi  involves  the 
employment  of  considerable  capital,  is  subject  to  a  similar  law. 
With  universal  Free  Trade,  those  countries  which  are  now  foremost 
in  manufiMstures,  especially  if  they  at  the  same  time  possess  (aa  is 
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4he  case)  a  preponderance  in  Capital  also,  will  retain  and  extend 

that  ascendency  for  an  indefinite  period.    Thej  will  seem  to  afford 

:&&  finer  fabrics  cheaper  than  they  can  be  elsewhere  produced ; 

they  will  at  any  rate  crush  with  ease  all  daring  attempts  to  rival 

them  in  the  production.    That  this  seeming  cheapness  will  be 

wholly  deceptive,  we  have  already  seen,  but  that  is  not  to  our 

present  purpose.     The  tendency  of  Free  Trade  is  to  confine  Agri- 

<$ulture  and  ManufSM^tures  to  oifferent  spheres ;  to  make  of  one 

country  or  section,  a  Cotton  plantation ;  of  another  a  Wheat  field; 

of  a  third  a  vast  Sugar  estate  ;  of  a  fourth  an  immense  ManufS^;- 

iory,  &c.,  jcc.  One  inevitable  effect  of  this  is  to  render  the  labourer 

more  dependent  on  the  capitalist  or  employer,  than  he  otherwise 

would  be  ;  to  make  the  subsistence  of  whole  classes  depend  on  the 

caprices  of  trade — ^the  endurance  of  foreign  prosperity  and  the 

steadiness  of  foreign  tastes.     The  number  of  hirelings  must  be 

vastly  greater  under  this  policy,  than  that  which  brings  the  farmer 

.and  manufacturer,  the  artisan,  into  immediate  vicinage  and  daily 

contact  with  each  other,  and  enables  them  to  interchange  their 

products  in  good  part  without  involdng  the  agency  of  any  third 

partjr,  and  generally  without  being  taxed  on  whatever  they  consume, 

to  defray  the  expense  of  vast  transportation  and  of  tixe  infinite 

complications  of  trade.     A  country  or  extensive  district  whose 

product  is  mainly  exported,  can  rarely  or  never  boast  a  substantial, 

intelligent  and  virtuous  Yeomanry :  the  condition  of  the  labourer 

is  too  precarious  and  dependent— his  average  reward  too  meager. 

It  may  have  wealthy  Capitalists  and  Merchants,  but  never  a 

numerous  middle  class,  nor  a  flourishing,  increasing  proportion  of 

small  but  independent  proprietors.    The  fluctuations  of  supply  and 

'  demand  soon  reduce  all  but  the  few  to  the  dead  level  of  indigence 

and  a  precarious  dependence  on  wages  for  a  subsistence,  unless 

prevented  by  absolute  and  undisguised  slavery. 

•  » 

28.  Its  InbeUectudl  Bearings. 

But  not  alone  in  its  influence  on  the  pecuniary  condition  and 

physical  comfort  of  the  mass  is  the  state  of  things  produced  by 

Free  Trade  conducive  to  their  Social  degradation.    The  external 

-iinfluences  by  which  they  are  visibly  surrounded  are  likewise  adverse 

to  their  intellectual  development  and  Moral  culture.  The  Industry 

'Of  a  People  is,  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  has  been  imagined,  an 

.integral  and  important  part  of  its  Education.    The  chUd  whose 

.snfiEuicv  is  spent  amidst  the  activity  of  a  diversified  Industry,  who 

.^sees  uie  various  processes  of  Agnculture,  ManufiEU^tures,  Arts,  in 

jrogress  all  itfound  himy  will  be  drawn  out  to  a  clearer  and  larger 
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matarity  of  intellect — a  greater  fulness  of  being — will  be  more 
certain  to  discoyer  and  adopt  his  own  proper  ftmctipn  in  life— Us 
sphere  of  highest  possible  usefulness — ^than  one  whose  early  years 
are  passed  in  familiarity  with  the  narrower  range  of  exertion  which 
any  one  branch  of  industry  can  afibrd.  Foreign  as  this  consideF- 
ation  may  be  to  the  usual  range  of  Economic  Science,  it  is  too 
vitally  important  to  be  disregarded. 

24.   Capital^  Labour^  and  Wages. 

I  can  not  assent  to  the  vital  proposition,  so  generally  afisumed  as 
self-evident  by  the  Free  Trade  Economists,  that  the  abiHty  to  give 
employment  to  Labour  is  always  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
Capital,  and  that  the  increase  of  Capital  as  compared  with  Popu- 
latioii  necessarily  leads  to  an  increase  of  Wages.  I  will  not  deny 
that  such  ought  to  (6  the  result  in  a  perfect  state  of  Society ;  that 
it  %»  the  result  is  plainly  contradicted  by  glaring  fietcts.  ThelVench 
Revolution  diminished  greatly  the  aggregate  of  Property  in  France 
as  compared  with  its  Population,  yet  the  average  rewards  of  Labour 
were  enhanced  thereby.  The  amount  of  Capital  as  compared  to 
Population  is  less  in  America  than  England,  yet  the  rewards  of 
Labour  are  here  higher.  On  the  contrary,  there  are  many  instances 
where  the  Wealth  of  a  People  has  increased,  yet  the  conditions 
and  rewards  of  its  Labourers,  with  the  demand  for  Labour,  have 
receded.  Political  Economy  has  yet  to  take  to  itself  a  broader 
field  than  that  of  discovering  the  means  whereby  the  aggregate 
Wealth  of  a  nation  may  be  increased ;  it  must  consider  also  how 
its  Labour  may  be  most  fully  and  equally  rewarded,  and  by  what 
means  the  largest  proportion  of  the  aggregate  increase  of  wealth 
and  comforts  may  be  secured  to  those  who  have  produced  them. 

25.  Conclvmon. 

I  am  not  unaware  that  at  present  the  current  of  opinion  on  this 
subject  sets,  or  seems  to  set,  against  me — ^that  the  dead  fish  all 
float  that  way.  I  realize  that  the  great  majority  of  Authors  and 
Professors  who  treat  of  the  Political  Economy  are  Free  Traders — 
that  their  writings  are  admired  and  commended  as  liberal,  ben^ 
cent,  and  of  immutable  soundness,  while  ours  of  the  contrary  part 
are  derided  as  narrow,  partial,  and  impelled  by  a  transieat  or 
selfish  expediency.  I  perceive  that  tiie  paramount  tendency  of  o«r 
time  is  toward  Adventure  and  Speculation — that  the  great  mass  of 
the  educated  and  intelleetaal  are  making  haste  to  be  rich,  and 
g(«ierally  fay  buying  and  seUiBg  other  men's  labour  or  its  nnjbs 
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rather  fhan  by  labouring  assiduously  themselyes.  Commerce  and 
Importation  amass  fortunes,  and  enrich  the  great  journals  with 
lucrative  advertising,  and  found  professorships,  and  fashion  the 
public  sentiment  of  die  comfortable  class  with  regard  to  Labour, 
its  position  and  requirements.  I  see  that  the  very  progress  hitherto 
made  in  the  UseM  Arts  under  the  shelter  of  the  Protective 
Duties,  the  progress  still  making  bv  virtue  of  the  impulse  thus 
^ven,  may  render  the  existence  of  decided  and  stringent  Protec- 
tion less  vitally,  obviously  necessary  than  it  was  in  the  infancy  of 
our  Country  and  her  Industry.  Yet  I  see,  too,  that  we  who  stand 
for  Protection  read,  study,  and  endeavour  to  understand  both  sides 
of  the  question — are  familiar  with  our  adversaries'  arguments,  have 
considered  them,  and  think  we  see  why  and  wherein  they  are 
mistaken  and  inconclusive,  while  they  habitually  treat  our  argu- 
ments with  studied  contempt  or  with  a  radical  misconception  which 
argues  gross  ignorance  or  inattention.  I  can  not  doubt  that  this 
country  is  now  losing  many  millions  per  annum  for  want  of  a  more 
efScient  and  systematic  Protection  of  its  Industry,  though  some 
articles  are  really,  others'  partially  protected  by  it,  and  that  our 
Labour  is  receiving  in  the  average  at  least  one-eighth  less  than  it 
would  be  under  a  thoroughly  Protective  Tariff,  while  hundreds  of 
thousands  stand  idle  and  earn  nothing  whom  that  Tariff  would 
amply  employ  and  adequately  reward.  So  believing,  t  can  not 
but  hope  that  time,  ana  discussion,  and  contemplation,  and  the 
cooling  down  of  party  asperities,  and  the  progress  of  events,  will 
work  a  silent  but  thorough  revolution  in  our  National  Councils, 
and  that  the  adequate  and  comprehensive  Protection  of  Industry 
will  again  be  regarded  by  legislators  and  people  as  among  the 
most  urgent,  essential,  and  beneficent  duties  of  the  Federal 
Qovenunent. 


lOBPOkBT  OF  Ta£  PUBLIC  HEETmO  OF  DELBGATBS  FBOM  YABIOUS  PABT0 
OF  CANADA,  HJSLD  IN  THE  ST.  LAWRENCE  HALL,  TOBONTO,  ON  WED- 
NESDAY, TOE  14Ta  OF  APBIL,  1868  ;  AND  PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  "ASSO- 
CIATION FOR  THE  PROMOTION  OF  CANADIAN  INPUSTRT." 

The  present  movement  in  favour  of  such  a  re-adyustment  of  the 
Tariff  as  will  afford  greater  encouragement  to  Home  manufactures, 
was  inaugurated  in  Upper  Canada  at  a  numerous  meeting  of  gentle- 
men favourable  to  the  object,  held  at  the  Rooms  of  the  Board  of 
Arts  and  Manu&ctures,  in  Toronto,  on  the  24th  ult.  At. thai 
meeting  resolutions  were  passed  appointing^  a  Committee  to  make 
the  necessary  arrangement  for  a  (xeneral  Meeting  of  Merchants, 
Manufacturers,  and  others  interested,  to  be  held  in  Toronto,  on  tiie 
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14th  of  April,  inst.  In  accordance  mth  these  resolutions,  die 
Committee  placed  themselyes  in  communication  with  the  Tariff 
Beform  Association  of  Montreal,  which  has  been  actively  engaged 
for  the  last  two  years  in  urging  the  necessity  of  carrying  out  the 
changes  here  proposed.  Circulars  were  also  sent  to  the  principal 
Manufacturers  in  all  parts  of  Canada,  inviting  their  co-operation, 
and  a  scale  of  duties  submitted  for  their  consideration  at  the 
general  meeting. 

Arrangements  were  made  with  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  to 
convey  delegates  to  and  from  the  meeting,  for  one  fare,  with  the 
view  of  insuring  a  large  attendance  from  distant  parts  of  the 
•countiT.  Previous  to  the  General  Meeting,  a  preliminary  meetine 
of  Delegates  was  held  at  the  Rooms  of  the  Board  of  Arts  ana 
Manufactures,  where  the  schedules  of  duties  recommended  by  the 
Montreal  and  Toronto  Committees  were  discussed,  and  the  classifi- 
cation of  articles  embodied  in  the  following  Report  agreed  upon, 
to  be  submitted  to  the  meeting. 

The  General  Meeting  was  largely  attended  by  gentiemen  from 
^  parts  of  the  country.  Among  those  present,  were  Messrs.  I. 
Buchanan,  M.P.P. ;  W.  B.  Jarvis,  Toronto ;  W.  Rodden,  Montreal; 
E.  Atwater,  Montreal ;  J.  L.  Mathewson,  Montreal ;  M.  Anderson, 
London ;  D.  C.  Gunn,  Hamilton ;  J.  Gummings,  Hamilton ;  D, 
Smart,  Port  Hope ;  D.  Crawford,  Toronto  ;  T.  Brunskill,  Toronto ; 
J.  M.  Williams,  Hamilton ;  W.  F.  Harris,  Montreal;  G.  Sheppard, 
Toronto ;  D.  McLeod,  Port  Hope ;  R.  Hay,  Toronto  ;  T.  F.  Miller, 
Montreal;  R.  McKinnon,  Caledonia;  B.  Clark,  Hamilton;  Rice 
Lewis,  Toronto ;  J.  Buntin,  Toronto ;  C.  Brown,  Montreal ;  J.  G. 
Bowes,  Toronto;  G.  P.  M.  Ball,  Louth;  J.  Helms,  Jun.,  Port 
Hope ;  D.  F.  Jones,  Gananoque ;  John  Shaw,  Kingston ;  W. 
Barber,  Georgetown ;  J.  Hilton,  Montreal ;  J.  Gartshore,  Dundas; 
A.  McNaughten,  Newcastle ;  C.  Brent,  Port  Hope ;  J.  E.  Pell, 
Toronto;  C.  Garth,  Montreal;  W.  Parkyn,  Montreal;  C.  W. 
Bangs,  Ottawa ;  Jas.  IGckie,  Kingston  ;  R.  B.  Colton,  Brockville; 
R.  Colman,  Lyn;  Jas.  Crombie,  Gait ;  A.  Drummond,  Belleville; 
J.  Keeler,  Colbome ;  A.  Buntin,  Montreal ;  John  Rankin,  Dundas ; 
O.  Towner,  MerrickviUe ;  H.  0.  Burritt,  Ottawa;  C.  0.  Benedict, 
Niagara ;  J.  C.  Pennock,  Colbome ;  R.  Patterson,  Belleville ;  M. 
Bowell,  Belleville;  James  Brown,  Belleville;  R.  Featherstone, 
Kingston ;  W.  Weir,  Toronto ;  B.  Lyman,  Montreal ;  C.  Rogers, 
Port  Hope ;  H.  Crae,  Port  Hope ;  S.  Pellar,  Oshawa,  J.  Jessup, 
Oahawa ;  J.  Fewster,  Oshawa ;  W.  H.  Orr,  Oshawa :  John  Tre- 
ieven,  Oshawa ;  H.  A.  Massay,  Newcastie,  &;c.,  &;c.,  &c. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Jarvis  was  called  to  the  ChsiTf  and  Mr.  W.  Weir 
Appointed  to  act  as  Secretary. 
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The  Ohairman  explained  the  objects  of  the  Meetmg,  after  whiQh 
the  foUowing  resolutions  were  put  and  earned :— - 

Moved  bv  Mr.  Isaac  Buchanan,  M.P.P. ;  seconded  by  Mr;  iL 
Atwater,  of  Montreal : 

jRewlvedj  That  this  meeting,  composed  of  merchants,  manufac- 
turers, and  other  friends  of  Canadian  industry,  from  all  parts  of  the 
Proyince,  whilst  acknowledging  the  advantages  bestowed  on  the 
inhabitants  of  Canada,  through  the  enlightened  policy  adopted  by 
Her  Majesty's  Government  and  Parliament,  permitting  Her 
Muesty's  subjects  iu  this  portion  of  tiie  British  Dominions  to  deal 
wilh  eveiy  matter  touching  their  material  welfare,  cannot  shut 
their  eyes  to  the  fact  that  Canadian  le^slation  hitherto  has  failed 
to  lay  any  solid  foundation  for  permanent  prosperity  in  the  country. 

Moved  by  Mr.  Thomas  Brunskill ;  seconded  by  Mr.  6.  P.  M^ 
Ball,  of  Louth : 

JReiolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting,  the  prevailing  de- 
pression of  the  trade  of  the  Province  is  greatiy  owing  to  the  present 
tariff  being  based  on  erroneous  principles,  admitting  as  it  does,  at 
low  rates  of  duty,  the  manufactures  of  oiher  countries  that  can  be 
made  by  a  class  of  labour  now  in  Canada,  unfitted  for  agricultund 

Sursuits,  and  charging  high  rates  on  articles  that  cannot  be  pro- 
uced  in  the  country,  thereby  preventing  the  development  of  the^ 
natural  resources  of  the  colony,  as  well  as  injuring  Canada  as  a  field 
for  immigration. 

Moved  bv  Mr.  W.  Rodden,  of  Montreal;  seconded  by  Mr.  D.  C* 
Gunn,  of  Hamilton : 

Besolvedy  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting,  if  the  Tariff  now 
in  force  were  re-adjusted,  and  the  accompanving  Postulates  adopted 
as  the  principles  upon  which  a  scale  of  duties  should  be  arranged^ 
every  class  of  the  community  would  be  materially  benefitted  by  the 
change,  without  any  reduction  in  the  Revenue  arising  therefrom ;: 
whilst  its  immediate  effects  would  be  to  dissipate  the  despondency 
perceptible  in  eveiy  quarter,  create  a  feeling  of  encouragement  U> 
Capitalists  on  the  spot;  draw  the  attention  of  foreigners  to  our 
magnificent  resources  for  Manufacturing,  and  to  the  certain  improved 
demand  for  all  kinds  of  goods  made  within  our  boundaries ;  cause 
a  spirit  of  enterprise  to  spring  up  among  our  artisans,  and  ^ve 
fresh  vigour  to  our  Agriculture  and  Labouring  population,  beoides 
instilling  additional  confidence  into  the  minds  of  those  holding  and 
seeking  after  our  Public  Securities — ^the  List  of  Articles  and  Duties 
hereirith  submitted,  being  intended  as  a  guide  to  the  General  Com- 
mittee, to  be  appointed  for  carrying  out  of  the  objects  of  thia 
Meeting. 
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POSTULATES. 


« 
\ 


1.  All  raw  material  upon  which  there  is  but  a  small  amount  of  labov  ex- 
pended prior  to  its  importation,  and  leaving  the  larger  proportion  of  labour  to 
be  performed  in  Canada,  it  is  considered  should  be  admitted  free,  or  at  a  duty 
not  to  exceed  2}  per  cent. 

2.  All  articles  entering  largely  into  consumption  in  this  country,  and  which 
Canada  cannot  produce,  such  as  Tea,  Co£fee,  Sugar,  Molasses,  &c.,  should  not 
be  charged  with  a  high  rate  of  duty,  bu{  should  be  admitted  free,  or  at  the 
lowest  possible  rate  consistent  with  the  requirements  of  the  Rerenue. 

3.  Merchandise  in  the  Dry  Goods,  Hardware,  and  Crockery  Trades,  being 
articles  of  luxury  or  for  use,  and  not  likely  for  some  time  to  be  manufactured  in 
this  country,  and  of  which  some  are  used  to  form  parts  of  the  goods  and  warn 
manufactured  in  Canada^  should  be  chargeable  with  a  medium  rate  of  duty  of 
about  15  per  cen:.,  as  at  present,  or  not  to  exceed  20  per  cent.,  but  at  the  rate 
4>f  about  10  per  cent,  below  what  may  be  charged  on  articles  coming  dinectly 
into  competition  with  our  own  manufactured  productions. 

4.  All  manufactures  in  Wood,  Iron,  Tin,  Brass,  Copper,  Leather,  India  Rub- 
ber, kc.j  competing  with  our  industrial  products,  as  more  fully  specified  in  the 
proposed  list  of  articles  and  duties,  now  submitted  and  adopted,  should  be 
charged  a  duty  of  about  26  per  cent.,  excepting : 

*  Books,  Drawings,  &c.,  which  should  be  charged  with  a  duty  of  10  to  15  par 

cent. 

Cottons  and  Woollens,  Cordage,  Lines,  and  Twines,  20  per  cent 
Clothing  and  Wearing  Apparel,  30  per  cent. 

Moved  by  Mr.  D.  Smart,  of  Port  Hope ;  seconded  by  Mr.  John 
Shaw,  of  Kingston : 

Beiohedy  That  the  above  Resolutions  be  embodied  in  a  Petition, 
to  be  presented  to  the  different  Branches  of  the  Legislature,  prayiBg 
that  the  subjects  referred  to  therein,  be  taken  into  immediate  con- 
sideration, with  a  view  to  the  changes  proposed  in  the  Tariff  taking 
effect  during  the  present  Session. 

Moved  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Pell,  of  Toronto ;  seconded  by  Mr.  Mumy 
J^nderson,  of  London : 

lte$olved,  That  a  General  Committee  be  appointed  to  cany  out 
the  views  of  this  meeting,  and  that  they  be  instructed  to  place 
themselves  in  communication  with  tiie  Inspector><}eneraI,  and  ilie 
members  of  both  Branches  of  the  Legislature  who  are  favourable  to 
the  encouragement  of  Home  Manu&ctures,  wiA  the  view  of  obtain- 
ing a  speedy  remedy  for  the  grievances  under  which  every  depart- 
ment of  home  industry  now  suffers.  The  Committee  to  be  composed 
as  follows— -five  to  form  a  quorum : 


•The  Exeoutive  Committee  hu  reeetred  a  memorial  aghast  the  prepoeed  dtty  on  Boela» 
ao.,  whieh  will  be  caroftally  considered. 
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3feMrfl.  I.  Bocbanaa.  If  .P.P. 
W.  B.  JaryUi  Toronto. 
W.  Rodden,  Montreal. 
W.  Weir,  Toronto. 
£.  Atwater,  lioatreal. 
J.  L.  MathewBon,  Montreal. 
M.  Anderson,  London. 
D.  O.  Gunn,  Hamilton. 
J.  GummingB,  Hamilton. 
D.  Smart,  Port  Hope. 
D.  Crawford,  Toronto. 
T.  Branskill,  Toronto. 
J.  M.  WilliamB,  Hamilton. 
W.  F.  Harris,  Montreal. 
W.  Barber,  Georgetown. 
■J.  Hilton,  Montreal. 
J.  Oartsbore,  Dandas. 
A.  McNaughten,  Newcastle. 
G.  Brent,  Fort  Hope. 
J.  E.  Pell,  Toronto. 
0.  Garth,  Montreal, 
W.  Parkjn,    " 
G.  W.  Bangs,  Ottawa. 
Jas.  Hickie,  Kingston. 
R.  B.  Golton,  Brockrille. 
R.  Golman,  Lyn. 
Jas.  Grombie,  Gait. 


Messrs.  G.  Sbeppard,  Toronto. 

D.  McLeod,  Port  Hope. 
R.  Haj,  Toronto. 

T.  F.  Miller,  Montreal. 
R.  McKinnon,  Galedonla. 
B.  Glark,  Hamilton. 

E.  Leonard,  London. 
J.  Bantin,  Toronto. 
G.  Brown,  Montreal. 
J.  G.  Bowes,  Toronto. 
G.  P.  M.  Ball,  Louth. 

J.  Helms,  Jun.,  Port  Hope. 
D.  F.  Jones,  Gananoqne. 
John  Shaw,  Kingston. 
A  Drummood,  Belleyille. 
J.  Keeler,  Golbome. 
A.  Bantin,  Montreal. 
John  Rankin,  Dandas. 
G.  Towner,  Merrickville. 
H.  O.  Burritt,  Ottawa. 
0.  O.  Benedict,  Niagara. 
J.  G.  Pennock,  Gastleton. 
R.  Patterson,  Belleville. 
M.  Bowell,  BelleTille. 
James  Brown,  Belleville. 
R.  Featherstone,  Kingston. 


PETITION. 


To  the  Honourable  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  ihe  Province  of 

Canada  in  Parliament  assembled : 

The  memorial  of  the  undersigned  merchants,  manufacturers,  and 
others  from  the  various  sections  of  the  said  Proyince,  assembled  in 
public  meeting  at  Toronto, 

Bbspbctfolly  Shbwjbth  : 

That  your  memorialists  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  your 
•Honourable  House  to  the  depression  which  all  branches  of  manu- 
&etares  and  commerce  now  suffer  in  the  Province,  and  to  the 
"ineeessitj  that  exists  for  a  consideration  of  the  causes  to  which  this 
<  depression  is  whoUj  or  in  part  attributable. 

That,  in  the  opinion  of  your  memorialists,  the  difficulties  now 
^experienced  by  all  classes  of  the  community,  are,  in  a  large  degree, 
the  consequence  of  the  unfair  competition  to  which  t^e  present 
tariff  of  the  Province  exposes  its  various  branches  of  industry ;  and 
Atat  with  a  view  to  tiie  promotion  of  general  prosperi^,  a  re-adjust- 
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ment  of  the  scale  of  duties  levied  upon  imports  has  become  tat 
absolute  necessitj^. 

That  the  ezistmg  tariff  is  bsAed  upon  erroneous  principles,  mae- 
much  as  it  admits,  at  low  rates  of  duty,  the  manufactures  of  other 
countries,  which  are  thus  brought  into  collision  with  a  class  of 
labour  now  in  Canada  not  fitted  for  agricultural  pursuits ;  and 
charges  high  rates  on  articles  that  cannot  be  produced  within  oar 
boundaries. 

That  apart  from  the  prevailing  depression,  the  present  Provincial 
tariff  operates  disadvantageously  by  preventing  the  influx  of  capital, 
which,  under  due  encouragement,  would  be  introduced  and  applied 
for  the  development  of  our  natural  resources ;  and,  moreover,  to 
limit  the  scope  of  industry  as  to  offer  impediments  in  the  way  of 
skill,  and  largely  lessen  the  attractiveness  of  Canada  as  a  field  for 
immigration. 

That  a  re-adjustment  of  the  tariff,  if  governed  by  principles  in 
themselves  just,  would  materially  benefit  every  cla^  of  the  com- 
munity, widiout  in  any  manner  crippling  the  Customs  revenue. 

That  in  the  judgment  of  your  memorialists  such  a  re-adjustment 
should  recognize  as  distinctive  principles,  the  admission,  duty  firee, 
or  at  low  rates  of  duty,  of  raw  materials  for  manufacture  not  pro- 
duced in  the  Province  ;  the  admission,  firee  of  duty,  or  at  low  rates, 
of  articles  entering  largely  into  general  consumption,  and  not  com- 
peting with  the  natural  products  of  Canada ;  and  the  levying  of 
higher  duties  upon  articles  Altering  into  competition  with  articles 
manufactured,  or  which,  with  due  encouragement,  may  be  manu- 
factured by  our  people. 

That  your  memorialists,  representing  diversified  industrial  and 
mercantde  interests,  and  having  ample  opportunities  of  ascertaining 
the  wants  and  convictions  of  the  classes  with  whom  thev  co-operate, 
urge  upon  your  Hon.  House  the  expediency,  in  the  change  of  ti&# 
tariff  sought,  of  proceeding  upon  the  following  positions  as  guiding 
points  in  the  woi^  of  tariff  reform : — 

1.  All  raw  material  upon  which  there  is  but  a  small  amount  of 
labour  expended  prior  to  its  importation,  and  leaving  the  larger 
proportion  of  labour  to  be  performed  in  Canada,  it  is  ccmndered 
should  be  admitted  firee,  or  at  a  duty  not  to  exceed  2|  per  cent. 

2.  Articles  entering  largely  into  consumption  in  this  countary,  and 
which  Canada  cannot  pr^uce,  such  as  Tea,  Coffee,  raw  Su^, 
Molasses,  &;c.,  should  not  be  charged  with  a  high  rate  of  duty,  but 
should  be  admitted  free,  or  at  the  lowest  possible  rate  consistent 
with  the  requirements  of  the  Revenue. 

8.  Merchandise  in  the  Dry  Gtoods,  Hardware  and  Crookeij 
Trades,  being  articles  of  luxury  or  for  use,  and  not  likely  for  8(MD» 
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time  to  be  mainifiictiired  in  this  oountry,  and  of  wliich  some  are 
used  to  form  parts  <^the  goods  and  wares  manufactured  in  Canada^ 
should  be  chiurgeable  with  a  medium  rate  of  duty  of  about  15  per 
cent*  as  at  present,  or  not  to  exceed  20  per  cent.,  but  at  the  rate 
of  about  10  per  cent,  below  what  may  be  chaitged  on  articles  cook 
ing  directly  into  competition  with  our  own  manufactured  products. 

4.  All  manu&ctures  in  Wood,  Iron,  Tin,  Brass,  Copper,  Leather,. 
India  Rubber,  &;c.,  competing  with  our  industrial  products,  as  more 
fully  specified  in  the  proposed  list  of  articles  and  duties,  now  sub- 
miUed  and  adopted,  should  be  charged  a  duty  of  about  25  per 
cent.,  excepting — 

Books,  Drawings,  &c.,  which  should  be  charged  with  a  duty  of 
10  t»  15  per  cent. 

Cottons  and  Woollens,  Cordage,  lines,  and  Twines,  with  a  duty 
of  20  per  cent. 

Clotiiing  and  Wearing  Apparel,  with  a  duty  of  80  per  cent. 

That  your  memorialists,  believing  that  the  immediate  effect  of  a 
revision  of  the  tariff  according  to  tiie  scale  now  suggested,  will  be 
to  mitigate  the  despondency  perceptible  in  every  quarter,  to  create 
a  feeling  of  confidence  in  the  minds  of  resident  capitalists,  to  attraci 
tiie  attention  of  foreigners  to  our  magnificent  manufisicturing  re- 
sources, to  stimulate  enterprise  among  our  mechanics  and  art^ans, 
and  impart  firesh  vigour  to  our  agricultural  population. 

That  your  memorialists,  in  conclusion,  respectfully  pray  that 
your  Hon.  House  will  be  pleased  to  give  prompt  consideration  to^ 
tiie  whole  subject,  and  adopt  without  delay  such  changes  as  may  be- 
found  essential  to  the  promotion  of  the  great  public  interests  that 
are  involved,  and  as  to  your  wisdom  may  seem  meet. 

And  your  Memorialists  will  ever  pray. 

Signed  in  behalf  of  the  Meeting. 

W.  B.  Jaryis,  Chairman^ 
Isaac  Buchanan. 

W.  RODDBN. 

W.  Wbib,  Thos.  Bbunseiix. 

Secretary;  D.  C.  Gunn. 
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PROPOSED  ALTERATIONS  IN  THE  PRESENT  TARIFF. 


CLASSIFICATION  OP    ARTICLES  FOR  DUTY. 

l0t.  All  Goods,  Wares  and  Merchandise  not  hereinafter  enome- 
anted  it  is  proposed  should  remain  upon  the  free,  2i,  5  or  15  per 
-cent.  lists  as  at  present  arranged,  in  the  tariff  now  in  force. 


3nd.  LIST  OF  ARTIOLBS  PROPOSED  TO  BE  RBMOVBD  FROIC  THE 
LISTS  OF  GOODS  NOW  ADMITTED  FREE,  AT  2i  OR  ^LPBR 
CENT.  DUTY.  ^ 


.Anchors  under  8  cwt, 

Alabaster  and  other  Busts, 

Boat  Hawsers, 

Books  of  all  kinds, 

•Book-Binders'  Implements  and  Tools, 

Boiler  Plates,  punched, 

Oables  of  iron,  or  0  bains  made  of  iron 
under  f  ia.  diameter, 

Cordage,  lines  and  twines  of  all  kinds. 

Cotton  Wick, 

'Oonnectiug  Rods,  Frames  and  Pedes- 
tals, Cranks  and  Straps  for  Bngines, 

Copj  Books, 

Dead  Eyes, 

Deck  Plugs, 

Drawings,  Bngrarings,  and  Prints, 

Dressed  Furs, 

Iron  Wheels  and  Axles, 


Machinery,  all  kinds, 

Paper,  all  kinds. 

Plough  Moulds, 

Plaster  Oasts, 

Printers'  Ink,  ImplementS|  Types  and 

Lithograph  Presses, 
Roman  Oement| 
Ropes,  Hawsers,  and  Rigging, 
SbeaveSi 
Sails, 

Ship's  Blocks, 
Spikes, 

Telegraph  Insulators, 
Trunks, 
Varnish, 
Veneers, 
Wheels  and  Axles. 


3rd.  LIST  OF  ARTICLES  PROPOSED  TO  BE  PLACED  UPON  THB  FRBB 
LIST,  OR  AT  A  DUTY  NOT  TO  EXCEED  2}  PER  CENT. 


Adds, 

Bolting  cloths, 

3raidB  for  making  bonnets  and  hats, 

Brass  and  Copper  Tubes,  drawn, 

Cork  tree  or  bark  of,  unmanufactured, 

Ebony  unmanufactnred, 

■Elephant's  teeth,    do.    and  Ivory, 

Bmery, 

Glass,  broken, 

Oold  beaters'  Brine-mould  and  Skins, 

Hair,  all  kinds,  unmanufactured. 

Iron  wire, 

Iron  pipes  or  tubes  for  steam,  gas,  or 

water,  not  cast, 
Iron  unmanufactnred. 
Leopard  and  oUier  skins,  raw. 
Litharge, 
Jfanilla  grass, 


Mahogany  in  the  log. 

Mercury  or  quicksilyer. 

Mohair,  unmanufactured. 

Moss  for  beds, 

Ratans  unmannfitctnred, 

Shufts,  wrought  iron,  10  inches  in  dim* 
meter  and  over. 

Sea-weed  and  all  other  regetable  sob- 
stances,  nsed  for  beds  and  mattrasaes 

Seed  lac, 

Sal.  Soda, 

Soap  stocks  and  stuff, 

Stockenette, 

Tin,  granulated  or  grain, 

Topancion  or  grass  for  brnsh-makea 

Willow  for  making  baskets, 

Wire  of  all  kinds. 

Wire  wore,  if  orer  60  inches  wide. 
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4th.  LIST  OF  ARTI0LB8  PROPOSSD  TO  BB  PLAOBD  ON  THB  26  PBB 

CENT.  LIST  OP  DUTIES. 


Adzes, 

Agricaltanl  Machines, 

Ale, 

Anchors  under  8  cwt., 

Angers, 

Axes, 

Axletrees  and  Boxes, 

Baskets, 

Belting  of  Leather  or  India  Robber, 

Bedsteads  of  Wood  or  Iron, 

Bed  Screws, 

Beer, 

Bellows, 

Bell  Metal  Manufactured, 

Bells, 

Bottles  (Glass),  and  Vials, 

Blacking, 

Blacksmiths'  Hammers  and  Sledges, 

Blocks  for  Ships  or  Vessels, 

Boards  planed  or  wrought, 

Boiler  Plates  cot,  punched  or  turned 

into  shape  for  use. 
Boilers  or  parts  thereof, 
Bolts,  with  or  without  nuts  or  washers, 
Bonnets, 
Boots  and  shoes. 
Blank  Books,  all  kinds, 
Brass  Couplings  &  Joints  of  anj  metal, 
Brackets  and  Pendants  for  Gas  of  Tin, 

Oopper  or  Brass, 
Bricks, 

Brushea,  of  all  kinds, 
Brick  Making  Machines, 
Buck  and  Leather  Mitts,  GloTes,  and 

Moccasins, 
Cabinet  Wares, 
dandles  of  every  kind, 
€aps         "  " 

Oarriages,  and  Carriage  Springs, 
OarTed  work  in  any  material, 
Oasks,  Empty, 
Castings  of  Iron  or  Brass,   ' 
Cement,  Roman, 
€  hairs, 
Ohandeliers, 
'Chisels, 
-Clothes  Pins, 
-Clocks, 
Coaches, 
doal  Hods, 
Oocks,  Brass  or  other, 
Collars  of  Linen,  Cotton  or  Paper, 
Combs, 
Comfits,  Preserred, 


I  Confectionery, 

Connecting  Rods, 

Corn  Breakers  or  Shellers, 

Cooking  Stoves  and  Apparatus, 

Copper  Work, 

Corks  and  manufactures  of  Cork, 

Cranks,  wrooght  or  cast-iron. 

Cut  Nails,  Tacks,  Brads,  and  Sprigs. 

Dead-Eyes, 

Deck  Plogs, 

Demijohns, 

Drawer-Nobs  of  Wood, 

Doors  of  Wood  or  Iron  and  Gates, 

Drawing  Knives, 

Dost  Pans, 

Earthenware, 

Edge  Tools, 

Envelopes, 

Engines,  or  parts  thereof, 

Parmiog  UteDsils, 

Fanning  Machines, 

Filters, 

Fire  Engines, 

Flat  or  Smoothing  Irons, 

Forge  HammerSi 

Frames  or  Pedestals  of  Engines, 

Forniture,  Household,  Wood  or  Iron, 

Fors  and  Skins  when  dressed, 

For,  Manufactures  o^ 

Furnaces, 

Gates, 

Glass,  Coloured, 

Glass,  Silvered, 

Glue, 

Gouges, 

Gold  Leaf, 

Gunpowder,  all  kinds, 

Hair,Manafact'd,or  worked  in  any  way, 

Hames  of  Wood, 

Harness,  all  kinds. 

Hangers,  wrought  or  cast  iron. 

Hatchets, 

Hats, 

Harmoniums, 

Harrows, 

Heating  Apparatus, 

Hay  Knives  and  Presses, 

Hobby  Horses, 

Hods, 

Hoes, 

Hinges,  Handles,  and  Bolts  of  wrought 
or  cast  Iron, 

Handles  of  Wood  for  Tools  or  Imple- 
ments, 
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Indii^Rabber,  ICann&etiires  of. 

Ink  of  any  kind. 

Iron  OasUogfl, 

Iron  Plough  Moolds  or  Share?, 

Iron  Screws, 

Iron  Yessels, 

Iron  Weights, 

Jack  Screws, 

Kettles,  Iron  Oopper  or  Brass, 

Lead,  Manu&ctnres  of. 

Leather,        «  " 

Looking^Glasses,  framed  or  not, 

LocomotiTes, 

Locks  of  cast-Iron, 

Machinery  of  ererj  description. 

Malleable  Iron  Castings, 

Mallets  of  Wood, 

Mantel  Pieces  of  Iron,  Marble,  Slate 

and  Wood, 
Marble  Mannfactnres, 
Manufactures  of  Wood, 
Mattrasses, 

Mills  for  Bark  or  coarse  Grain, 
MUlinery, 

Mill  Irons  Wrought  or  Oast, 
Mill  Saws, 
Mineral  Water, 
Mops, 

Mouldings,  Plain  or  Ornamented, 
Oil,  when  pressed,  refined,  or  bleached. 
Organs, 

Patent  Medicines, 
Pit  Saws, 
Paper,  Labels,  Boxes,  Music    Ruled, 

Printed,  and  Cards, 
Pianofortes, 
Pickles, 

Pitch  Forks,  for  Hay  and  Manure. 
Pipes  of  Cast  Iron,  Clay,  Smoking, 

Wood  and  Lead, 
Planes  and  Plane  Irons  of  all  kinds. 
Ploughs, 
Porter, 

Prepared  Rigging, 
Pumps,  all  kinds. 
Putty, 

Rakes,  Iron,  Steel,  or  Wood, 
Railing  and  Fencing  of  Iron,  east  or 

wrought. 
Reaping  Machines, 
Railway  Chains,  wrought  or  cast, 


Railway  Cars  of  all  kinds, 

Riddles  or  Sieres  of  Wire, 

Riyets,  Brass,  Iron,  or  Copper 

Refrigerators, 

Robes  made  up. 

Saddles  and  Bridles, 

Saddle  Trees, 

Safes,  all  kinds, 

Saws,  Mill,  long  and  circular,  cross  cut;. 

Pit  and  Billet, 
ScagUola  Work, 
Scale  Beams  and  Scales, 
Scythes, 

Sewing  Machines, 
Ships'  Blocks, 
Shafts,  Cast  Iron, 

Shafts,  wrought-Iron  under  10  in.  diaa. 
Sails  made  up, 
Sheaves, 
Shirts, 

Shoes  of  all  kinds, 
ShoTels  and  Spades, 
SieyesofWire^ 
Sleighs, 

Soaps  of  all  kinds. 
Socket  Chisels, 
Spars, 
Spikes, 
Spokes, 
Springs, 

Steam  or  Sailing  Vessels  of  any  kind^ 
Steam  Gnages  or  Whistles, 
Stones  Wrought, 
Stoves  and  Heating  Apparatus, 
Tables,  Wood  or  Iron, 
Thrashing  Machines  and  Horse  Powers, 
Traps,  Steel,  Iron,  Wire  or  Wood, 
Trunks, 

Yarnish,  all  kinds, 
Talyes  of  Brass  and  other  metals. 
Waggon  and  Cart  Boxes, 
Water  Wheels  of  Iron, 
Washers, 

Weighing  Machines, 
Weights,  Copper,  Lead  or  Brass, 
Wheels  and  Axles  for  Locomotires  and 

Cars, 
Whips,  all  kinds. 
Wooden  Wares, 
Zinc,  Manufactured. 
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KOi.  LIST  OF  ARTICLES  PROPOSED  TO  BE  CHARGED  AT  THE  POL- 
LOWING  RATES. 


10  TO  15  pn  oiNT. 

Books,  Drawings,  Engrayingsand  Etch- 
ings, 
Lithographs,  Hasic, 
Paintings  and  Prints, 

20  PBB  OIHT. 

Ootton  HannfactareSi  all  except  Yam 
and  Warp, 


Woollen  Mannfoctures,  all  kinds, 

Cordage, 

Lines  and  Twines, 

Hawsers, 

Ropes  and  Rigging, 

30   FIB  OIHT. 

Clothing  and  Wearing  Apparel  made 
up  or  partly  made  np,  of  any  material. 


6th.  Teas,  Raw  Sugars,  Coffee,  and  Molasses,  to  be  reduced  to 
the  lowest  point  the  revenue  will  admit  of. 


7th.  Other  articles  now  paying  specific  duties,  such  as  Spirits, 
Cordials,  Wines,  Tobacco,*  &c.,  &;c.,  might  remain  as  at  present, 
or  the  duty  thereon  be  increased  if  necessary. 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  NAMED  IN  THE 

.  FOREGOING  RESOLUTIONS: 

At  a  Meeting  of  the  General  Committee  held  on  the  15ih  April 
inst.,  the  following  gentleman  were  appointed  an  Executive  Com- 
mittee : — ^Isaac  Buchanan,  M.P.P. ;  W.  Rodden,  Montreal ;  John 
Shaw,  Kingston ;  Murray  Anderson,  London ;  H.  0.  Burritt, 
Ottawa ;  Robert  Hay,  Toronto ;  W.  B.  Jarvis,  Toronto ;  Thomas 
Brunskill,  Toronto;  George  Sheppard,  Toronto;  John  E.  PeU, 
Toronto. 

It  was  then  moved  by  Mr.  W.  Rodden,  seconded  by  Mr.  Chas. 
Garth,  and 

Resolved^  That  in  the  absence  of  any  representative  from  Que- 
1)00,  it  is  out  of  the  power  of  this  Committee  to  name  a  gentleman 
^f  that  city  as  one  of  the  Executive  Committee,  therefore  the 


*  It  is  recommended  in  riew  of  the  la^ge  importation  of  mannfiiotured  To- 
1)acco,  and  the  sameroaa  class  of  persons  in  the  conn  try  acquainted  with  this 
"branch  of  Indnstrj,  to  raise  the  duties  on  this  article  with  a  yiew  to  encourage 
its  home  manufacture,  and  thereby  'furBish  employment  to  a  large  class  of 
'Coloured  persons  who  at  present  find  great  diffioiilty  •!&  securing  profitable  and 
4  teady  employment 
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Secretary  be  authorized  to  add  the  name  of  a  gentleman  from  tlutt 
city  to  me  Executive  Committee,  as  soon  as  those  mterested  in 
this  movement  shall  meet  and  elect  such  a  representative  to  act  as 
one  of  the  said  Executive  Committee. 

Moved  by  Mr.  Isaac  Buchanan,  M.P.P.,  seconded  by  Mr.  J. 
L.  Mathewson,  of  Montreal,  and 

Resolvedy  That  this  organization  of  the  friends  of  Home  Indus- 

7  adopt  the  general  name  of  the  "  AasocicUionfor  the  Promotion, 
Canadian  Industry, ^^  each  member  to  pay  in  advance  an  annual 
subscription  of  five  dollars. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Jarvis  was  unanimously  elected  President  of  the 
Association,  and  Mr.  W.  Weir  was  appointed  Secretary. 

A  resolution  was  then  adopted  instructing  the  Secretary  to  issue 
a  circular  requesting  every  City,  Town,  and  Village  to  organize  a 
society  to  forward  the  objects  of  this  Association,  and  Siat  the 
Chairmen  of  such  societies  be  ean^cio  members  of  the  Association, 
and  that  each  local  society  be  desired  to  contribute  to  the  funds  of 
the  central  committee  to  support  the  organization. 


0.  Garth. 

W.  Wcip. 

W.  Parkjn. 

T.  F.  Miner. 

D.  C.  Guno,  he.f  &o. 


INTERVIEW  WITH  THE  INSPECTOR  GENERAL. 

On  the  16th  inst.,  a  deputation  from  the  Executive  Committoe 
waited  by  appointment  on  the  Inspector  General  at  the  Council 
Office.  The  deputation  consisted  of  the  following  members  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  I.  Buchanan,  M.P.P. ;  W.  B.  Jarvis,  W. 
Rodden,  J.  E.  Pell,  and  Thos.  Brunskill,  accompanied  by  the  fol- 
lowing gentlemen : — 

Hon.  Cbas.  WUbod,  M.L.G. 
D.  A.  McDonald,  M.P.P. 
S.  Bellingham,  M.P.P. 
T.  M.  Daly,  M.P.P. 
J.  M.  Perres,  M.P.P. 
John  Garling,  M.P.P. 
T.  D.  McGee,  M.P.P. 

With  the  Inspector  General  were  the  Premier,  and  the  Hon.  Geo.  E.  Oartier. 

Messrs.  Jarvis  and  Rodden  having  explained  the  object  of  Urn 
interview,  the  Insptector  General  replied,  that  the  Govemmeiit 
was  disposed  to  carry  out  the  views  of  the  deputation  as  £Eur  as 
consistent  with  the  general  interests  of  the  country,  and  the  require- 
ments of  tiie  Revenue,  and  that  measures  would  be  submitted 
during  the  present  session,  which,  if  thej  did  not  meet  their  vieifs 
in  aU  cases,  would^  be  believiod,  be  g^iMfffk^y  satasfaotoKy. 

Several  gendemeia  present  entered  mto  explanations  remotine 
the  requirements  of  their  particular  branches  of  trade,  ana  urg^ 


W.  Mattice,  M.P.P. 

John  Cameron,  M.P.P. 

J.  H.  Pope,  M.P.P. 

John  White,  M.P.P. 

J.  G.  Bowes. 

E.  Atwater. 

J.  L.  Mathewson. 
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upon  the  Inspector  General,  and  the  other  Members  of  the  Groyem* 
ment  present,  the  necessity  for  inunediate  legislation  on  this  impor* 
tant  question.  In  answer  to  a  question  from  Mr.  McGee,  whether 
the  modifications  in  the  tariff  to  be  introduced  were  likely  to  meet 
the  views  of  the  gentlemen  present,  the  Inspector  General  replied, 
that  the  tariff  would  certalnlj  be  adjusted,  with  the  view  of  so 
equalizing  the  duties,  as  to  place  all  braQche^  of  trade  on  a  more 
equal  footing,  and  encoura^g  our  home  industry. 


It  is  impossible  in  this  place  to  enter  upon  a  discussion  of  the 
measures  recommended  m  this  report — they  will  at  once  commend 
themselves  to  all  who  are  disposed  to  give  them  due  consideration. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  much  misapprehension  exists,  and  much 
misrepresentation  is  resorted  to,  to  defeat  the  objects  we  have  in 
view.  The  friends  of  the  movement,  it  is  hoped,  will  exert  them- 
selves in  disseminating  correct  information  in  their  respective 
neighbouriiooda.  We  aak  no  increase  of  taxation,  but  a  change 
m  the  mode  <^  levying  duties.  We  desire  to  admit  Tea,  Sugar, 
and  Coffee  free,  as  we  cannot  produce  them,  and  to  increase  the 
duty  on  articles  competing  with  our  own  industry,  thus  encourag- 
ing the  growth  of  manufactures  amongst  us,  and  mereby  promoting 
the  benti  ialere^  of  every  class  in  the  community. 

W.  Whir,  Secreicery^ 

ToBOHTO,  24th  April,  1858. 

It  is  partienUrly  requested  that  parties  who  haye  an/  snggestioDS  to  offer^ 
copiiiMUueate  ii^fi  fM)  with  the  Secretary. 
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BRITAIN  THE  EMPIRE  AND  BRITAIN  THE  COUNTRY, 


«. 


'Tentanda  via  cs<,  qua  me  quopte  potttm, 


"  Oanada,  toO|  mast  independentlj  attempt  fomething,  maat  strike  oat  iom« 
path,  or  method,  by  which  she  may  raise  herself  from  the  ground,  b/  which  she 
maj  rise  into  celebrity,  by  which  she  may  soar  aloft." 

DEDICATED    TO     HI8    C  ON  STITtJEKTS  , 

BY 

ISAAC  BUCHANAN: 

1!HB  OBJECT  BEIKG  TO  MAKE  CLEAK  THAT  OUR  PROVIKOIAL  POUOT 
SHOULD  BE  SDfPLT  ^^  A  HOME  MARKET  FOR  THE  CAITADIAN  FABMIE 
— ^THB  EMPLOYMENT  OP  ITS  OWN  PEOPLE  BEING  THE  FIRST  OBJECT 
OP  EVERY  COLONY  AS  WELL  AS  COUNTRY. 

DEDICATION  TO  HIS  CONSTITUENrS,  AND  A  RSTIRINQ  ADDRESS,  IN  WHICH 
THE  WHOLE  INTEREST  OF  THE  PROVINCE.  AS  WELL  AS  OF  THE  CITY  OF 
HAMILTON,  ARE  DISCUSSED  AT  GREAT  LENGTH. 


ITATIONAL  yiTALTIlES  ;  OR,  BRITAIN  THE  COUNTRY  VBRSUS  BRITAIN  THE 
EMPIRE  :  THE  VITAL  POLITICS  FOR  THE  HUSTINGS— A  HOME  MARKET  FOR 
THE  FARMER- A  S  HORT  VIEW  OF  PRINCIPLES  WHICH  ARE  VITAL,  BBC AU8B 
PATRIOTIC,  IN  EVERY  COUNTRY,  INDBPENDBNTLr  OF  WHETHER  IT  IB 
CALLED  A  COUNTRY  OR  A  COLONY. 

I  desire  to  show  what  are  National  VitaKKes  in  other  countrieiy 
by  way  of  showing  that  countries  enjoy  an  independent  prospeiiiy 
or  not,  just  as  thev  adopt  or  repudiate  the  two  patriotic  piinciplet 
contended  for  in  this  Memorial  to  my  Constituents. 

Ist.  That  the  fundamental  object  of  a  nation  is  the  independent 
employment  of  its  own  population — eveiy  possible  means  to  this  end 
bemg  used. 

2nd.  To  avoid  direct  taxation,  and  all  other  local  disadvantam, 
which  tend  to  drive  away  its  population,  which  is  its  chief  WMutl^ 
to  other  countries — the  same  discontent  which  leads  to  emigrttkny 
snaking  many  bad  subjects  at  home. 


«  THE  SACRmOB  OF  THE  NATIONAL  VITALITIES  OP 

BRITAIN  THE  EMPIRE/' 

The  late  Sir  Robert  Peel  has  left  ixs  in  a  condition  worse  than 
political  chaos,  as  having  robbed  ns  of  our  principles.     Even  thb 

FUINCIPLB  THAT  SELF-PRBSEBVATION  IS  THE  FIRST  LAW  OF  NATURE 

HAS  BEEN  REPUDIATED ;  and  British  politics  have  been  redaced  into 
the  two  original  elements  of  all  national  politics — ^the  labour-power 
and  the  monej-power.  The  labour-power  must  come  to  be  repre- 
sented by  social  economists,  or  practical  men,  or  patriots,  the  charac- 
ter of  wnOse  legislation  will  be  that  it  takes  the  circumstances  of  our 
own  society  into  account ;  the  money-power  being  represented  by  poli- 
tical ecoiMxnists  or  cosmopolitan  theorists,  who  would  have  this  country 
le^late  for  the  world,  while  they  view  political  science  as  a  system 
of  pure  mathematics,  or,  at  best,  <me  for  the  creation  of  wealth, 
iri<4out  any  regard  to  its  distribution.  Indeed,  to  my  mind,  it  never 
appeared  that  the  permanently  important  question  was,  whether  it 
was  a  right  or  a  wrong  thing,  per  «e,  that  Peel  did  in  1846.  Hit 
impolicy,  however  great,  appears  to  me  to  stand,  in  relation  to  his 
repudiation  of  moral  and  constitutional  principle,  in  his  outrage  on 
the  c(mstituencies  (which  had  placed  the  power  in  his  hands  in  1846 
for  the  very  opposite  purpose)  and  otherwise,  just  as  a  misfortune 
does  to  a  crime.  ♦♦♦•*♦♦ 

But  the  immediate  importance  of  Peel's  unprincii^ed  proceeding 
is  what  we  have  chiefly  at  present  to  do  with,  and  tiiat  arises  from 
the  ACT  DONE  BEING  IN  ITSELF  YiTALLT  WRONG,  as  tending  to  lesseu 
instead  of  to  increase  the  employment  of  our  masses,  at  home,  at 
sea,  and  in  the  colonies — ^thus  containing  in  it  the  seeds  of 

REVOLUTION,  BOTH  AT  HOME  AND  IN  OUR  FOREIGN  DEPBNDENOIBS^ 
WHETHER  DONE  CONSTITUTIONALLT  OR  UN0ON8TITUTI0NALLT. 


I. 

THE  NECESSrr  T  OF  NOT  ALLOWING  THE  IMPORTS  OF  A  COUNTRY  TO  EXCEED 
THE  EXPORTS,  OR  IN  SHORT,  OF  BEEPING  CONTINUALLY  IN  SIGHT  THE 
BALAKCB  OF  TRADE. 

I  of  course  know,  says  Mr.  Buchanan,  how  much  has  been  said 
and  wiQ  continue  to  be  said  as  to  the  theory  of  the  Balance  of  Trade 
being  long  ago  exploded.  I  however,  do  not  talk  of  the  theory  but 
the  practice  ;  ana  no  one  can  fail  at  least  to  feel  it  to  be  a  great 
and  mcontrovertible  fact  that  TO  THE  EXTENT  SPECIE  IS 

OG 
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EXPORTED  INBtBAD  OF  AMERICAN  I^RODtTOB,  THERE 
IS  OBVIOUSLY  A  DIMINUTION  OF  THE  DEMAND  BY 
THE  FOREIGN  TRADE  FOR  THE  PRODUCE  OF  OUR 
SOIL  AND  FORESTS  FOR  EXPORTATION,  AS  WELL  AS 
A  DIMINUTION  OP  OUR  INTERNAL  CIRCULATION, 
WHOSE  BASIS  HAS  TO  THAT  EXTENT  BEEN  SHIPPED 
AWAY. 

THE  TWO  OBJBCTS  WHICH  I  HOPE  TO  iSSIBT  BT  THIS  PUBLlCATlOir, 
ARE  THE  VITAL  nTTERBSTd  OF  EVEBY  CONSTITUEKCT  IN  THE  PBO- 
YIKCB,  AS  WELL  AS  HAMILTON. 

These  two  vital  objects  are  :-^Pmuin^, — ^ThroH^  securing  Mi 
and  continaous  &mplojfment  for  our  Proviiioial  popdatioD,  to  creator 
a^  permanent  home  market  for  our  Canadian  Fanner,  tiUw  kupmg 
the  monw  in  the  ecm^ry^  and  as  means  to  thai  end,  to  retain  our 
present  Vu%tom^  cbaies^  and  to  adopt  a  system  of  Protmeial  Paper 
Money ^  (even  if  ignorance  or  timiditj  shonld  reqnitv  it  to  be  secured 
by  the  precious  metals.)  We  must,  in  fact,  adopt  and  firmly  eMk 
to,  independently  of  any  I^glish  interferevice  whatsoever,  the 
Patriotic  Resolution — Tkat  tohue  we  in  Canada  have^no  mtkfur^ 
tiWr  to  inerease  our  Oustoms^  duties^  and  while  we  look  to  iffing  awasf 
entirely  those  on  Tea^  Sugar ^  and  all  articles  which  we  do  not  grow 
or  manufaeturey  our  Provincial  policy  is  not  to  incwr  deUfor  any- 
tUng  we  can  avoid,  amd  we  shaU  neper  consent  to  reduce-^'^iherwis0 
than  as  a  maUer  of  RscrPBOGrrY  with  thh  United  9tatb8--^£j|6 
duties  on  articles  which  we  can  grow  or  manufaetwre : — Secondarily^ 
— ^to  put  a  stop  to  emigration  from  the  Province,  and  to  encourage 
immigration. 

The  forcing  wiU  no  doubt  be  THE  YITAL  POLITICS  AT 
THE  COMING  HUSTINGS. 

n. 

WITH  NATIONS  AS  WITH  INDIVIDUAZiS,  IT  IS  FBAGTICALLT  THE  DIFrEB- 
ENCE  BETWEEN  PB08PERITY  AND  ADYKBSITT,  IF  NOT  BETWEEN  HONESTT 
AND  DISHONESTY,  TO  PAY  IN  TRADE  OE  tS  COHHODITIES  OF  WHICH 
THEY  ARE  POSSESSED,  INSTEAD  OF  TO  PROMISE  TO  PAY  IN  HARD  CASH. 
WHICH  THEY  HAVE  NOT  AND  CANNOT  GET. 

^*  All  the  facts  presented  by  the  lustoir  of  the  United  States," 
says  Carey ,^ "  ma^  be  adduced  in  proof  of  the  assertion,  that  e&6 
country  which  maintains  a  policy  tending  to  promote  the  export  of 
raw  materials  must  have  against  it  a  balance  qf  trade  requiring  tihe 
export  of  the  precious  metals^  andmust  dispense  with  their  serviciss 
4M  measures  of  value" 


m. 

I  tt  AT£,  IN  SEJLSON  AUD  013T  09  S&^l^OK,  fiEKN  ENFOftClKG  FOB  A.  QUABTEB 

OP  A  CEkrtunr,  Aim  abphciallt  svktn  the  Canadian  BftftpjjToy  of, 

1697,  UNDER  THE  8TBON6  AND  1NCBEA8INO  CONVICTION  THAT  THE  ONLY 
WAT  TO  SAVE  CANADiA  TO  KBttAtS  IS  TO  SHOW  THAT  THOtTOH  A  COLONY, 
SHE  HAS  ALL  THE  ADVANTAGES  OF  A  COCJNTBY,  INDJBFE2!n>tNTX.Y  IiOOK> 
ING  TO  THE  EMPLOYMENT  OF  ITS  OWN  JPOPULAHON  AS  THE  FIBST  QUES- 
TION OF  ITS  POLITICS. 


IV. 

If ONSr,  AS  8HO WN  BL8BWHKBS,  OUGHT  NOT  TO  BB  A  THING  LIABLE  TO  BB 

SHIPPED  AWAY. 

It  ou^t  to  be  a  thing  valuable  wour  own  country,  (and  which 
will  here  buy  gold  for  export,  as  it  will  buy  coal  or  iron,  at  its  market 
price)  but  not  valuable  any  where  else,  the  object  being  not  only 
Keq>  it  here  J  but  not  to  do  away  with  or  lessen  the  interested  niotive 
to  its  continual  circulation  at  home. 


V. 

CANADIANS  ABE  NO  LONGEB  BLIND  TO  THE  FACT  THAT  A  PATBIOTIC  POLICY 
FOB  CANADA  CAN  BEST  BB  ATTAINED,  AND,  INDEED,  CAN  ONLY  BE  AT- 
TAINED,  BY  FIBMLY  ADHEBING,  UNDER  EVERY  POSSIBLE  CIBCUMSTANCE, 
WHATEVBB  BE  THE  BE8ULT,  TO  JOf  INDEPENDENT  POLICY  IN  BEGABD  TO 
THB  VITAL  SUBJECT  OF  THE  EMPLOYMENT  OF  CANADIANS,  AT  THE  SAMS 
TIME  INVITING  ALL  BBIIISH  SUBJECTS  WHO  THINK  THA|  CANADA  HAS 
SECURED  FOB  HEB  POPULATION  PECULIAB  ADVANTAGES,  TO  COME  HEBS 
AirH  dttABfl  tUBX  yiMk  US^BiedOMiNG  CANJ^tAi^d, 

ft        •    -    •     • 

lltl     h    ■  11 


VI. 

CANADA  MUST  HAVE  A  CANADIAN  PBICB  FOB  GOLD  AND  SlL^EBI,  B<ttlIVA. 
LENT  TO  THE  VALUE  OF  THESE  IN  GA2iADA<  NO^  IN  tNOLAND. 

And  the  true  wsty  to  establish  this/is  not  to  fix  it  arbitrarily^  is 
ddni  ioL  Bndatid,  but  allow  it  to  be  regulated  by  the  law  of  aupply 
•flid  demand,  the  same  as  all  other  comtnoditieis,  thi%  Mme  taing 
fi^d%  pttmokid  by  the  Directors  qf  the  Bank  of  JBnylcmdy  to  the 
Chamemoi^  ^tAr  JBhbche^(pk&  m  1819.     My  strong  conviction 
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of  this  may  be  seen  in  my  having  in  the  fonowing  speech  in 
December,  1857,  proposed  that  paper  should  be  a  Legal  tender, 
EVEN  IF  THIS  COULD  ONLY  BE  EFFECTED  BY  A 
SOVEREIGN  BEING  HELD  BY  THE  BANKS  OE  GOV- 
ERNMENT AGAINST  EVERY  NOTE  THUS  ISSUED  AS 
A  LEGAL  TENDER,  OR  TO  BE  HELD  BY  THE  BANKS 
INSTEAD  OF  GOLD. 


vn. 


THE  SOLUTION  OF  THEMOKET  QUESnOK,  AND  VICE  VMSSA,  A  8BITLBICDIT 
OF  THE  LABOUR  QUESTION 


vm. 


THE  FIBST  QUESTION  IN  THE  FOLTTICS  OF  CANADA  IS  THE  SECUBINe  OF  AK 
ADDITIONAL  OR  HOME  DEMAND,  FOR  THE  PRODUCE  OF  THE  CANADIAN 
FARMER. 

Our  permanent  policy  would  ^ve  the  Canadian  Fanner  an  addr 
tional  market,  which  practicallj  means  (although  it  also  means  much 
more)  an  additional  price  for  his  productions.  It  is  not  easy  to 
estimate  the  extent  of  this  advantage,  without  looking  to  the  effect 
which  additional  bidders  have  at  an  Auction  Sale,  in  mrproving  the 
price  as  well  as  increasing  the  amount  which  actually  finds  a  market 


IX. 

LET  THE  CANADAS  3E  TAUGHT  BY  THE  SAD  EXPERESNCE  OF  THE  UNmD 
STATES,  AND  BT  THE  MISERABLE  INDUSTRIAL  UNCEBTAINTT  EVEN  TO 
THIS  DAT  IN  THAT  COUNTRY,  THAT  A  TARIFF  ALONE^  UNACCOMPANIED 
BY  A  PATRIOTIC  MONEY  LAW,  IS  NOT  SUFFICIENT. 

The  circumstances  of  Canada  and  of  the  United  States,  eroeciaDy 
as  a  matter  of  National  Industry,  are  die  same,  or  very  sisuar.  It 
is  to  the  experience  therefore  of  the  United  States,  as  an  older  new 
eounirtff  that  Canada  must  look.  And  I  feel  that  I  cannot  close  tikk 
practical  explanation  better,  than  by  gi?ing  here  the  details  of  the 
unhappy  results  of  the  Americans'  tampering  with  their  Taiil!^ 
(scarcely  ever  havmg  a  sufficientiy  protectiye  one,)  and  having  no 
protection  to  their  national  labour  2y  a  patriotic  Money  La». 
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THE  AM SBICAK  TABIFF  18  A  MORS  FBOrBCnVE  ONB  THAK  THAT  OF 
CANADA,  AKD  THIS  HAS  PREYSNTBD  THINGS  IN  THE  UNITBD  STATBB 
BEING  WORSE  THAN  THET  ABE.  THE  PICnTBi;  HOWEVER,  WHICH  THEY 
THEXSELVBS  DRAW  OF  THEIR  INDUSTRIAL  POSITION,  IS  FAR  FROM  FLAT- 
TERING, AND  IT  NEVER  CAN  BE  ANT  BEITER  UNDER  A  HARD  MONEY 
SYSTEM. 


XI. 

JDnNENH^T  ARTIFICIAL  POSIHON  OF  ENGLAND  HERSELF,  IN  CONSEQUENCE 
OF  HER  HARD  MONEY  SYSTEM.  WHICH  DEGRADES  ALL  LABOUR,  BRinSH 
AND  COLONIAJL 

What  then  are  the  national  vitalities  necessaiy  for  England? 
As  I  shall  ezplun  in  detail  hereafter,  the  one  thing  v^eajfid  in 
Ugulatum  for  her  is— SUCH  A  REVOLUTION  IN  THE  PRIN- 
CIPLE  OF  HER  MONEY  LAW,  AS  WILL  BASE  HER  CUR- 
RENCY ON  HER  HOME  TRADE  OR  INTERNAL  TRANS- 
ACTIONS,  instead  of  on  the  Foreign  Exchanges — in  a  word  ON 
BRITISH  LABOUR,  INSTEAD  OF  FOREIGN  GOLD.  But 
the  melancholy  truth  is  that,  so  far  as  practical  patriotism  is  con- 
<semed,  England's  present  miserable  statesmen  appear  like  the 
tenants  of  a  great  political  grave-yard,  who  have  said  to  everything 
Tile,  thou  art  my  brother — among  them  there  seeming  to  be  no 
-essential  difforence,  but  only  different  degrees  of  defacement — ^the 
0pirit  of  patriotism,  or  true  British  feeling,  having  apparently  fled 
-alike  from  nearly  all  the  influential  statesmen  of  all  our  parties — 
one  wrapping  himself  round  with  personal  and  class  selfishness — 
feeling  theit  he  and  his  friends  are  right,  and  caring  nothing  though 
jail  their  neighbours  be  in  helpless  and  hopeless  misery — another, 
from  aU  that  appears  to  us — Gloving  his  place,  another  priding  him- 
self on  his  hoards  of  gold,  and  another  his  ecclesiastical  machinery, 
which  he  sacrilegiously  calls  ^'  The  Church,"  better  than  he  loves  lus 
allegiance,  his  country,  and  his  faith ! 

In  the  extremity  of  England's  case,  in  fact,  seems  her  only  hope, 
just  as,  in  the  darkest  hour  of  ni^t,  there  is  an  evidenae  of  the 
approaching  dawn,-^ 

<*  Onr  forefiitfaen,"  says  Neibabr,  "  who  sought  comfort  in  proverbs,  used  to 
MJ-— When  the  people's  tale  of  bricks  is  doubled,  Moses  is  at  hand  I^ 

lake  Egypt,  England  also  has  pyramids  of  national  glory  and 
pride,  in  her  enormous  public  debt,  and  in  the  accumulations  of  her 
millionaires,  whose  colossal  greatness  IS  A  TBUfi  MEASURE 
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OF  THE  DEPENDENCE  AND  SUFFERINGS  OF  HER 

MASSES  ?  Peel's  Money  Bill  of  1819,  as  giving  the  neck  of  the 
pouot|!7's  labour  andpropeitjr  to  the  feei  o£  tiie  Mcaiey  R>w6r,  tttAy 
ha9  been  and  ia  the  badg9  of  worse  than  Egyptian  miseries  (for  at 
worst  these  were  imposed  only  on  a  population  enslaved  by  iiie 
-E^ptians,)  to  England's  working  classes,  and  men  of  fixed  property^ 
while  his  measure  of  1846  will  he  found  to  be  dmMing  of  ihe  Uue 
of  bricks  and  the  imthdrawcd  of  the  strctWj  as  the  withdrawal  of 
Banking  facilities,  the  moment  specie  comes  to  be  wanted,  as  in 
1847,  for  our  excessive  imports  of  foreign  labour. 

It  matters  not  that  you  may  be  possessed  of  qualities  or  proper- 
ties wUch  gfM  cannot  buy :  yon  find  that  these  will  not  bay  gold. 
And  gold  is  made  the  one  tfanig  needfal  in  this  world,  by  the  unpi^ 
triotic  prindple  of  England's  money  law,  which  botii  the  United 
States  and  Canada  have  been  foolish  enough  to  copy.  The  0«at 
aim  of  this  volume,  and  of  all  my  former  writings  nas  ^ply  been 
to  get  people  to  think  on  iiiis,  to  t^m,  most  vital  point.  On  the 
occasion  of  the  enactment  of  the  bill  of  1819,  reel's  father  ^ 
related  to  have  said  to  hiin,  "  Bobert,  Robert,  you've  doubled  yoiir 
fortune  and  ruined  your  country.'^ 


roE  OBVIOUS  WAT  TO  lOaJKTB  KNOI«AlfI>  FBOK  HKB  HAXD  MOinr  0T81XM 
IS  BY  THE  U(PfiBIAI«  I.BQISI<ATQilS  MAKING  THE  BAKK  OF  ENOI^AIIIKS 
NOTES  A  LEGAL  TESTDER  TO  THE  EST^NT  OF  THB  FOySXKBH  MILUODS  OT 
POUNDS  WHICH  THE  QOVEBNKENT  OWES  THE  BANK,  AND  Tp  TQE  FAJU 
TUE&  EXTENT  OF  FOURTEEN  MILLIONS,  THE  AMOUNT  BELOW  WHICH 
THE  BANK'S  STOCK  OF  SPECIE  SHOULD  NEVSE  FALL. 

This  arrangement,  as  the  only  way  of  doing  justice  to  labour jhj 
putting  it  on  a  par  with  money,  is  THE  ONLY  WAY  TO  SET 
AT  DEFIANCE  ALL  BRITAIN'S  ENEMIES,  EXTERNAL 
AS  WELL  AS  INTERNAL,  the  onlv  calculation  of  the  former 
being  on  the  deleterious  existence  of  the  latter — ^tiie  Political  Econo- 
mists, JVee  Traders  or  hard  money  men— A  GENERATION 
HATED,  AS  KNOWN  NEVER  TO  HAVE  HAD  ANY  SYM- 
PATHY AT  ANY  TIME  WITH  BRITAIN'B  BUPPERINO 
MASSES.  As  a  detaUy  when  writing  on  the  »ibject,  in  Eiidaad,  I 
used  to  insist  that  the  Bank  of  England's  capital  should  be  aoidi>]6d 
t.  e., — raised  to  twenir-eight  millions,— 4he  public  holding  one  balf 
(seeing  that  after  all  it  is  the  security  of  the  Goyemment  on  which 
tiie  Bank  exists)  and  selling  consols  to  furnish  the  required 


of  fourteen  mfllions.  In  this  way  the  pubUc  would  be  saved  a  large 
sum  in  the  management  of  the  country's  Frnpnce.  And,  to  preserve 
the  Bank  from  politics,  the  whole  management  might  remain,  as  now, 
with  the  private  stockholders. 

The  greatest  mystery  of  the  age,  among  the  European  financiers 
(says  the  Boston  TraudJLer)  is  the  drain  of  silver  from  Europe  to 
Asia,  and  the  disappearance  from  France  and  from  England  of  all 
the  immense  amount  of  the  gold  of  Australia  and  Califomia,  which 
lias  been  carried  to  those  countries.  This  drain  of  bullion  from  the 
great  marts  of  trade  iu  Europe  has  continued  so  long,  and  takes  so 
ffreat  an  amount,  with  as  yet  no  dinunution  in  the  flow,  that  serious 
fears  have  been  entertained  of  its  deranging  the  business  of  Europo, 
and  involving  the  nations  in  revolutionary  troubles ;  these  being, 
there,  usuaUy  the  attendants  upon  financial  distress,  which,  in 
densely-peopled  oountries^acts  most  disastrously  upon  the  condition 
of  the  mass  of  the  people.  The  unexpected  and  simultaneous  dis^ 
covery,  at  this  late  period,  of  extensive  deposits  of  gold,  in  the 
isolated  countries  lying  midway  between  the  civilisation  of  Europe 
and  the  barbarism  of  Asia,  as  well  as  the  imavailing  efforts  of  the 

great  commercial  nations  to  retain  this  gold,  and  its  disappeamnae 
om  the  marts  of  traffic,  and  cUffusion  throughout  the  world,  in  a 
manner  which  can  neither  be  traced  nor  satisfactorily  explained,  are 
doubtless  acts  in  a  great  drsma  which  is  now  being  performed  in  the 
world!s  history ;  but  neither  the  ma^tude  of  its  power,  the  extent 
of  its  duration,  nor  the  nature  of  its^no/s,  is  yet  within  the  ken  of 
human  vision. 

In  corroboraiooD  of  this  the  most  recent  evidence  is  always  the 
.utrongest,  showing  clearly  that  it  may  be  a  question  if  the  evils  of 
the  tnde  of  the  East  to  Ikigland  are  to  the  working  classes  (and 
«11  to  whom  the  going  wrong  of  the  money  market  is  destruction) 
not  greater  than  the  benefits,  magnificent  as  are  its  appearance  to 
the  uninitiated,  and  much  as  selfish  individuals  and  classes  crack 
it  up.  Under  our  hard  cash  (specie  paying)  system  the  India 
imd  China  Trade  certainly  involve  England  at  all  times  in  the 
greatest  uncertainty  and  on  occasions,  which  latterly  recur  with 
more  and  more  finequency,  the  most  heart-breaking  calaaiities. 
And  what  a  fearfiil  responsibility  rests  with  those  who  have  the 
power  to  do  away  with  botii  these  results,  by  simphr  rendering 
!^gland  independent  of  tibe  trade  m  the  precious  metals  which  can 
be  done  in  a  moment  by  making  the  Bank  qi  England  notes  a  legal 
tender  to  the  extent  the  Bank  holds  gold.  So  great  is  the  drson 
of  the  precious  metals  to  the  East  m^er  our  present  suicidal  sys- 
tem that  England  is  not  more  secure  against  money  panics  than 
before  the  late  great  discoveries  of  gold  in  Califomia  and  Australia. 
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If  any  thing  could  have  made  Peel's  system  work  it  would  have 
been  the  large  aud  continuous  supplies  of  gold  from  unexpected 
quarters  in  addition  to  those  known  to  him ;  but  the  secret  is  told 
in  the  following  extract  from  the  money  article  of  the  Times  of  IStfa 
Nov.,  1862. 

'^  Owing  to  the  Indian  absorption  the  present  drain  of  bullion 
has  been  of  a  more  extensiye  and  protracted  character  than  any 
that  has  been  witnessed  since  the  panic  of  1857.  With  two 
slight  exceptions,  it  has  now  gone  on  uninterruptedly  for  fourteien 
weeks,  untd  a  total  diminution  has  been  sustained  of  X8,022,B8S, 
which  may  probably  be  further  extended  by  the  return  to  be 
published  to-morrow  evening.  The  last  previous  outflow  of  any 
consequence  was  in  1860,  when  there  was  a  falling  off  during 
eight  consecutive  weeks,  and  an  aggregate  reduction  almost  pre- 
cisely similar  to  that  just  witnessed,  which  led  to  an  advance  of 
the  rate  of  discount  from  4  to  6  per  cent.  In  the  period  which 
preceded  the  panic  of  1857,  the  drain  was  uninterrupted  for 
eighteen  weeks,  or  four  weeks  longer  than  has  yet  been  wit- 
nessed in  the  present  instance,  and  the  total  reduction  sustained 
was  <£4,576,980,  while  the  rate  of  discount  was  carried  from  5} 
to  10  per  cent."  [The  writer  then  shows  wherein  the  present 
demand  for  the  precious  metals  difiers  from  that  of  1860  and  1857, 
and  concludes  his  observations  by  remarking,  that]  ^^  there  would 
apparently  be  no  great  •reason  to  expect  any  mrther  or  rapd 
upward  movement  in  the  terms  of  the  Bank  \f  there  taere  aiw 
tymptom  of  a  probable  pause  in  the  remittances  now  being  made 
to  the  East.  Reckoning  the  <£500,000  of  bills  drawn  by  the 
India  Council,  we  seem  at  present  to  be  transmitting  to  India 
at  the  rate  of  about  three  millions  sterling  per  month,  and  pendr 
ing  the  uncertainty  as  to  the  point  to  which  these  operations  w31 
extend,  all  calculations  regardmg  the  future  of  the  money-maiket 
must  be  vague.  Enough,  however,  will  be  apparent  to  eveiy 
observer  to  indicate  a  necessity  for  the  exercise  of  caution." 

To  the  same  point  is  an  lurticle  in,  the  number  of  the  Wesilr 
minster  Review^  for  January  1864. 

^^  In  spite  of  our  troubles  m  India,  and  a  state  of  chronic  war&re 
in  China,  the  increase  of  our  trade  with  the  East  during  the  last 
ten  years  has  been  enormous.  This,  too,  may  be  looked  upon  as 
only  the  beginning  of  a  commerce  that  must  grow  to  proportions 
which  cannot  be  estimated.  The  most  important  feature,  too,  of 
Eastern  trade,  is  the  manner  in  which  it  absorbs  the  precious 
metals.  This  is  a  peculiariip^  so  intimately  bound  up  with  tiie 
social  condition  of  the  East  that  it  is  likely  to  last  as  long  as  their 
ignorance  and  mutual  mistrust.     Until  a  i^stem  of  credit  can  grow 
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ap  among  fhem  like  that  wliicli  in  Europe  dispenses  with  the  use 
01  gold  and  silver  for  ahnost  aQ  things  bat  retail  transactions  and 
the  payment  of  labour,  the  East  must  ever  remain  a  perfect  sink 
for  the  precious  metals.  What  amount  of  money  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  saturate  the  hoarding  propensities  of  these  hundreds  of 
millions  of  men,  who  believe  m  nothing  but  the  littie  store  they 
know  of  under  some  hearthstone  or  other  fiayourite  hiding  place  ? 
There  is  no  practical  limit  to  the  demand  of  the  East  for  the  pre- 
cious metals,  except  the  industry  that  they  can  develop  in  its 
acquisition,  and  tiiat  industry  is  susceptible  of  indefinite  aevelop- 
ment/' 

This  view  is  supported  by  the  following  extract  from  a  work  just 
published  by  Dr.  jN  assau  llees,  on  tiie  Drain  of  Silver  to  the  East : 
— "  WiU,"  he  says,  "  the  drain  of  silver  to  the  East  continue? 
After  what  has  been  stated  above,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  state 
that  a  demand  for  an  increased  supply  of  the  precious  metals  mil 
continue ;  and  not  only  continue  for  a  very  long  time,  but,  judging 
from  that  future  progress  of  the  country  which  present  events  fore- 
shadow, the  demand  will  yet  be  enormous.  The  experience  of 
America  gives  us  some  data  on  which  to  found  an  estimate  of  what 
the  demands  of  an  intelligent  and  enterprising  people  rapidly  form- 
ing themselves  into  a  great  nation,  on  the  precious  metals  of  the 
world  mat/  be ;  and  though  it  cannot  be  asserted  that  the  circum- 
stances and  prospects  of  India  are  precisely  similar,  they  are  never- 
theless such  as  fully  to  warrant  the  above  conclusion.  Indeed, 
smce  1857,  it  may  be  said  that  India  has  entered  on  a  career  of 
progress  the  limits  to  which  no  living  man  can  define.  Regarding 
the  amount  of  gold  and  silver  afloat  as  currency  in  the  various 
countries  of  the  civilized  world  there  are  very  conflicting  opinions ; 
but  estimating  the  amount  of  gold  and  silver  calculating  as  coin  in 
Great  Britain — the  country  in  which,  perhaps,  the  greatest  economy 
of  the  precious  metals  consistent  with  the  maintenance  of  proper 
safeguards  is  observed — at  80,000,0002.*  and  the  population  at 
80,000,000,  and  estimating  the  currency  of  Indiain  1857  at  an  equal 
amountf — an  estimate  I  venture  to  think  high — and  the  population  at 
180,000,000  it  requires  but  very  littie  calculation  to  show  that  India 
is  capable  of  yet  absorbing  silver  to  the  amount  of  4,000,000,000 
■ —  - — 

*  It  has  been  estimated  bj  rarioas  authorities  at  seventy,  serentj-fire  and 
even  ninetj  millions,  and  that  of  France  at  one  hundred  and  fortj  mUlions 
sterling. 

t  Mr.  Wilson  estimated  the  qnantitj  of  coin  in  circulation  in  India,  in  ISeO, 
at  100,000,000/. ;  and  though  this  estimate  was  based  upon  rerj  uncertain  data 
-^tIz.,  the  aggregate  of  the  amounts  coined  in  the  preceding  twenty-fiTe  yean 
^it  may  not  be  fiir  wrong. 
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ronpees  or  400,000,0007.  in  additicai  to  this  amount,  for  fhe  pur- 
poses of  currency  alone.  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  India 
is  able  to  support  a  population  many  millions  more  numerous  than 
fihe  at  present  possesses ;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  that  England  has 
many  means  of  economizing  the  use  of  coin  which,  in  consequence 
of  her  immense  extent  of  area,  will  be  denied  to  India,  if  not  for 
ever,  for  many  years  to  come.  If,  then,  it  be  admitted  that  there 
is  even  a  shacbw  of  truth  in  these  estimates,  it  may  not  be  unrea* 
sonable  to  conclude  that  there  is  a  possibility — distant  it  may  be, 
yet  still  a  possibility — of  the  requirements  of  India  for  currency 
purposes  approaching  the  enormous  sum  of  500,000,000!.  in  silver 
coin." 

^^  It  is  not  any  fail  in  iiie  value  of  silver  which  has  brought  about 
ilie  drain  of  this  metal  to  the  East,  but  simply  the  nature  of  the 
Indian  and  Chinese  demand  for  our  manufactures,  which  is  veiy 
small  compared  with  ours  for  their  productions,  but  which  is 
immense  for  silver,  which  represents  to  them  everything  desirable 
in  their  conceptions  of  luxury,  comfort,  and  security." 

It  seems  the  most  unaccountable  fatality  that  leads  the  English 
public  to  support,  or  even  to  tolerate,  a  system,  the  cause  of  such 
terrible  distress  after  the  plainest  evidence  on  this  point  has  from 
time  to  time  been  adduced.  It  was  shown  by  the  evidence  befojpe 
the  currency  Committee  of  the  Governor  of  the  Bank  of  England, 
the  precarious  position  of  the  Bank  of  England,  on  12th  xfov,, 
1857 ;  that  she  had  on  that  day  only  .£580,751  of  money  in  hand 
of  which  she  could  legally  make  use,  while  she  held  deposits  of 
£22,500,000 ;  that  of  the  deposits  .£5,500,000  belonged  to  Lon- 
don Bankers ;  and  that  if  only  one  million  pounds  of  this  sum  had 
been  demanded,  the  Bank  of  England  must  have  stopped.  And  a 
Mr.  Smith,  partner  of  Beckett  1;  Co.,  the  great  Bankers,  Leeds, 
stated,  before  same  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  '^  that 
only  one  mercantile  house  failed  in  Leeds  at  ihe  time  of  the  panic ; 
and  yet "  he  adds  ^'  if  the  treasury  letter  had  not  been  issued  on 
12th  November,  the  entire  commercial  body  of  that  district  must 
have  gone  to  the  wall." 


▲FFENDIX. 


fiOT 


xm. 

jaft  LABC«WNO  HUMBaSS  AU  9aii»GCB  CXBSSr  TO  BE  HUMBUGGED  BY 
TB£  SILLY  DOCTBJWB  TOAT  I«4iBOUB  J(S  A  8BPABATB  IKTBBEST.  I^HE 
WOBKHf G.  Vm  NOW  3EK  THAT  ^iSE  (HVlrY  PQ^aiBLE  GAUSB  OF  IKOKfiASSD 
WAP£S,  JS  JNGBBASJSD  BMFLOTMEKT,  WHICH  CAH  OHLYABilSB  FBCflf  UK- 
raOYIHG  T9£  CONI>IXION  QF  THB  IilSEU[>YEBS  OF  LABOUB,  AS  CONTRAiDJB- 
UNOUISHBD  FBOM  THB EMFLOYBBS  OF KOBBY,  SIB  J.GBAfiAU'S  mtOSES 
OF  THE  BIYE, 

Mr.  Cobden,  not  to  be  inconsistent  with  Political  Economy,  denies 
that  the  price  of  gold  is  fixed  at  all  in  England !  but^the  working 
men's  distresses  having  led  them  into  a  much  better  knowledge  of  the 
Money  Question  than  is  possessed  by  the  middle  classes,  they  now 
know  "that  the  price  of  .gold  u  fixed,  seeing  that  any  one  can  go  to 
^e  mint  ^^  get  coin  for  gold  bullion  at  uie  ratie  of  &Z  ITs  10|rd 
per  ounce.  Mr.  Cobden  replies  that  this  is  merely  the  govemment 
putting  their  stamp  on  the  sovereign,  to  attest  its  fineness  and  weight, 
the  same  as  a  huMkA  mea9wre  for  wheat  is  stamped  or  regulated  by 
aathori^.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  the  (me  case  is  not  parallel  to 
the  other,  as  the  wheat  is  only  measured,  not  priced^  by  law.  For 
tiiie  gold  when  ^Niamped,  as  oontaining  6  dwts  and  8  grains,  called  a 
BOvereign,yoa  can  demand  SOs  worth  of  any  ottier  commodity,  and 
with  it  you  can  liquidate  any  debt  not  more  than  20s.  Law  may  thus 
^  the  price  of  wheat  or  gold,  alihpugh  no  le^lation  can  supplant 
iQie  operation  of  the  natural  law  of  supply  ai^d  demand,  which  deter- 
mines all  valines.  And  if  wheat  were  fixed  in  price  by  law,  its  varia- 
tions (arising  from  its  being  plentifiil  or  scarce)  woi^d  be  driven  to 
express  themselves  in  the  increased  or  decreased  price  of  money. 
This  is  exactly  what  now  occurs  with  gold.  TIJE  BEPUCTtOjT 
OF  THE  STOCK  OF  GOLD  IS,  IN  A  WORD,  NOW  DIS- 
COVERED BY  THE  WORKING  MEN,  TO  BE  EXPRESSED 
BY  THE  RISE  IN  THE  PRICE  OR  EXCHANGEABLE 
VALUE  OF  MONEY,  AND  THE  CONSEQUENT  BUIN  OF 
THE  PROPERTY  OTHER  THAN  MONEY,  NO  I^SS  THAN 
THE  INDUSTRY  OP  THE  COUNTRY.  From  having  long 
been  alive  to  this,  I  have  always  laboured  to  lead  the  people  ^ 
home  to  tarn  their  minds  to  a  subiect  so  vital  to  them  anil  their 
children.  I  have  long  seen  what  i£e  working  classes  now  begin  tip 
see,  that  as  a  patriotic  economist,  in  a  word.  Jam  an  economist  qf 
labour  and  not  of  price.  I  wish  to  reduce,  not  to  rai96,  the  funou|)^t 
of  labour  th^  poor  jpan  has  to  ^ve  for  a  shilling ;  and  I  aver  that 
with  high  prices  .(as  measured  in  ^e  precious  petals)  there  will  b^a 
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inereased  employment.  I,  in  tactj  hold  that  increased  remnneration 
to  labour  can  only  arise  firom  increased  employment ;  and  that  so 
certainly  must  high  prices  flow  from  increased  employment  that  if 
the  Peel^Gobden,  or  irreeiproealj  free  trade  could  possibly  frdfil  the 
false  promises  its  advocates  have  made,  the  necessary  consequence 
would -just  be  the  blowing  to  the  winds  of  their  unpatriotic  and 
inhuman  theory  of  ^'  cheapness  !*'  As  a  patriotic  economist  I  say, 
that  WHAT  IS  TRUE  ECONOMY,  TO  THOSE  WHO  HAVE 
MONEY  TO  DISPOSE  OP,  IS  THE  VERY  REVERSE  TO 
THOSE  WHO  HAVE  LABOUR  TO  DISPOSE  OP. 


XIV. 


POLmCAL  ECOKOMY»  OB  A  FREE  TRADE  Ain>  HARD  M0VE7  SYSTEM,  THE 
CONTRARY  PRINCIPLE  TO  THAT  OF  EMPIRB,  OR  EVEN  OF  COUNTRY. 

I  have  alwa^  seen,  and  explained,  that  Political  Econ<Mny  is  not 
sympathized  with,  and  that  free  Trade  in  England  was  not  asked 
for  nor  carried,  by  the  working  classes,  who,  it  is  pretended,  are  the 
parties  benefitted !  But,  as  my  time  and  space  are  so  limited,  I  shall 
dispatch  this  point,  by  quoting  the  subsequent  admisnon  of  one  of 
the  most  influential  Free  Trade  writers,  Elliott,  the  Com  Law 
Rhymer. 

"  I^  is  remarkable  (writes  Elliott)  that  Free  Trade  has  been  carried  bj  the 
Middle  GlasBes,  not  onlj  without  the  assistance  of  the  Working  Glasses  bot  in 
spite  of  their  opposition." 

I  am  well  aware  that  it  can  be  said  that  the  working  classes  gave 
an  ex  post  facto  assent,  by  electing  a  Free  Trade  Parliament,  but 
I  reply,  that  they  were  in  too  artificial  a  position  to  do  anything, 
but  give  Free  Trade,  when  consummated,  (even  although  it  was  only 
firee  Imports,)  a  fair  trial.  It  may  also  oe  said,  that  the  trial  has 
been  succes^ul.  To  this  I  emphatically  reply,  that  nothing  but  the 
providential  discovery  of  California,  gave  us  the  ghost  of  a  chance 
of  preventing  the  precipitate  opening  of  the  ports  being  so  fatalfy 
unsiLccessfuIy  as  to  cause  a  Revolution  in  1848  in  England,  not  from 
want  of  loyalty,  but  from  want  of  emphymmt;  and  that  even  this 
great  breakwater  would  not  have  avaued,  had  not  that  Providence, 
which  has  so  often,  so  specially,  interposed  to  prevent  England's 
overthrow,  introduced  in  Australia  another  furnisher  of  immense 
unanticipated  supplies  of  British  gold. 

I  have  also  known  and  explained  that  the  Political  Economists, 
without  exception,  all  dreaded  Democratic  Legislation  assure  to  be 
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PatrioUcj  which  is  a  convertible  term  with  ProtecHonMt.  In  my 
answer  to  the  Metropolitan  Trades  in  England,  dated  7th  May, 
1850y  I  shewed  this  by  the  following  and  many  other  quotations 
firom  the  Political  Economists : 

**  In  Mr.  Senior's  Mercantile  Theory  of  Wealth  we  have  the  fol- 
lowing evidence  of  the  Political  Economists  being  aware  that  pro- 
tection to  native  industry  is  popular,  and  would  he  the  rule  under 
universal  suffrage : — ^  K  the  unliappy  prejudices  that  now  exist  oq 
this  subject  should  continue,  and  if  the  extennon  of  representative 
government  should  increaee  the  power  of  pubUc  opintonj  over  the 
policy  of  nations,  I  fear  that  commerce  may  not  long  be  enabled  to 
retam  even  that  degree  of  freedom  that  she  now  enjoys.'    ^  I  have 

Srfect  reliance  on  the  knowledge  and  good  intentions  of  our  present  < 
inisters — but  veir  little  on  the  knowledge  possessed  by  the  country 
at  large.'  And  if  Ministers  are  unsupported  by  the  country  at 
large — ^if  each  class,  in  turn,  is  to  be  permitted  a  complete  or  a  partial 
monopoly,  and  bribed  by  this  sacrifice  of  the  general  and  permanent 
interest  [Query? — the  interest  of  the  annuitants  and  tax-eaters, 
whom  Sir  James  Graham  calls  ^  the  drones  of  the  hive,'  I,  B.]  of 
the  public  to  its  own  partial  and  immediate  advantage,  to  allow 
others  to  clamour  for  the  power  to  exercise  a  similar  oppression — 
if  Ministers  are  not  aided  by  the  public  voice  in  their  struggles 
against  individual  rapacity — ^we  shall  tread  backwards  with  greater 
rapidity,  the  few  steps  which  we  have  so  laboriously  gained.  In  a 
representative  government,  where  each  individual  may  proclsum,  in 
their  uttermost  exaggeration,  his  sufferings  and  his  fears,  where  the 
power  arbitrarily  to  do  good  is  chained  by  the  same  fetters  which 
restrain  the  power  arbitrarily  to  do  evil — where,  in  Bhorty  public 
opinion  is  omnipotent,  and  is,  on  these  subjects,  so  ill-informed,  and 
merefore  so  easily  misunderstood, — ^there  appears  at  first  sight,  no 
limit  to  the  extent  to  which  individual  interest,  popular  prejucQce, 
and  national  jealousy,  might  next  carry  the  system  of  exclusion." 


XV. 

8XB  B.  P£EL  OVERLOOKED  THE  GBEAT  FACT  OF  CUE  HAVING  COLONIES 
WHEN  HE  FBOFOSED  F&EE  TEADE-FBEE  TRADE  AND  COLONIES  BEINQ 
THINGS  INCOHPATIBLtiWITH  EACH  OIHEB. 

RAPiD  ALIENATION  OF  THE  COLONISTS  OR  DEADENING  OF  THE  SXTBKMI- 

TIBS  OF  THE  miyr^tt, 

*^  The  petit  maUre  statesmen  of  the  present  day,  are  throwing 
up  those  noble  countries,  called  the  British  Colonies,  with  the  same 


MtiefuAance  fts  th^y  departed  from  tlie  noble  maxitjds  called  Briiisli 
principles.  TO  THE  COtTOTRIES  AND  THfi  PRINCIPLES 
ALLUDED  TO,  THERE  IS  THE  SAME  MORAL  CERTAINTY 
OF  A  GLORIOUS  RESURRECTION ;  BUT  WHETHER  THIS 
SfiALL  OCCUll  BEFORE  OR  AFTER  THESE  H AVE  BEUN 
DRIVEN,WITHSTARVINGPAMTLIES  AND  WITH  HEAVY 
HEARTS,  TO  TAKE  REFUGE  UNDER  THE  AMERICAN 
FLAG,  DEPENDS  ON  HOW  LONG  THE  NATIONAL  DELU- 
SION  SHALL  CONTINUE  TB(AT  HOLDS  UP  SUCH  MEN 
AS  PEEL,  GLADSTONE,  AND  LORD  GREY." 

Perhaps  no  where, — wtote  Mr.  Budhanan  in  England,  at  the 
Free  Trade  Era,-^has  the  truih  as  t6  the  nddjgovemifient  of  the 
Colonies  been  more  fearlessly  stated  thdal  in  th^  late  numbers  of 
Taith  Edinburgh  Magazine : 

'^  The  influence;"  says  Tait^  ^^  that  retains  the  Biitish  people 
together  must  be  strong,  to  resist  in  years  of  successive  and  violent 
temptations  to  separate.  TH!E  DESIGN  OP  CASTING  OFF 
THE  COLONIES  IS  NOW  OPENLY  AVOWED  BY  THE 
SUBORDINATES  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT  •;  but  if  ever  their 
superiors  propose  a  bill  for  that  purpose  in  Parliament,  they  will 
learn  that  they  have  completely  miscalculated  the  temper  of  the 

people.    The  Ministry  will  not  follow  that  plain  path. 

•  «  «  •  *  «  • 

l^e  colonies  are  in  danger.  The  empire  is  parting*  We  are  in 
the  progress  downwards,  and  commence  our  second  millenium,  as 
Anglo-Saxons,  with  bad  prospects,  undess  our  policy  be  decisively 
and  rapidly  changed." 

The  Colonial  Office  making  itself  the  medium  of  the  renewed 
insults  of  Sheffield,  is  just  a  renewal  of  its  insulting  coarse  towards 
the  Colonies, 


xvi; 


THE  SACRIFICE  OF  THE  NATIONAL  YltAUTIBS  OP  BfifTAlK  THE  SKFIRS- 
NO  NATIONAL  BENEFIT  TO  BBITAIN  THE  COUNTBT,  BOT  ONLY  TO  ILIJB* 
OmiCAlK  CLASSES  Ot  MtDDLlfi-HElN— THE  TftUif  EElkEDIES'  BEINO  THS 
DECENTBALEZAtlb*  OF  BKIWSH  ItAlhrFACTlTKES;  AN1>  THE  BESTCntA. 
TION  OF  BBrnSH  PATBlOnSM  ANt)  PARTY  GOVEBimSl^,  BT  lO^fSTKIBS 

ANi>  o^t^MsrmdNs; '  tbOs  embohhisniM  oir  DlsiiNeriVE  i^ififfdipufes^ 

NOT  MEBE  CONSFIBAGIES  <>I^  MfiN-^KEN  BANDED  TOGETHEE  NOT  BT  ANT 
COMMON  PBXNCIPLE.  BUT  BY  A  tSOlOION  WANT  OF  ALL  PBINCIfZdB  IN 
THE  FATKIOnC  SENSE 

To  me  it  has  long  been  clear  that,  whether  wilfully  or  not.  Peel 
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and  Grey  have,  between  thetn,  as  nearly  as  possible,  broken  up  the 
British  Empire.  At  all  tbe  different  stages  of  the  Free  Trade 
Mania,  I  have  seen  its  certain  results ;  firstly^  in  our  ceasing  to  be 
an  Empire ;  and  secondly,  in  OUR  BEING  INVOLVED  IN 
REVOLUTION,  FROM  WANT  OF  EMPLOYMENT,  IN 
BRITAIN ;  and  I  have  not  flinched  from  what  I  consider  the 
duty  of  declaring  that  Peel  and  Grej^with  Gobden  and  others, 
are  in  the  opnion  of  the  Colonists,  BIjERE  P^OUTICAL  CUT- 
THROATS. 

The  Sacrifice  of  Britain  the  Empire  !  flow  much  is  involved  in 
this,  the  colonists  can  already  tell,  but  not  better  than  the  working 
classes  in  England  will  hereafter  be  able  from  their  own  bitter 
experience  to  tell.  It  is  the  omnipotence  of  Parliament  over  the 
omnipotence  of  principle.  It  is  the  rev6lting  tyranny  of  a  cZa#«- 
interett  which  has  become  omnipotent  at  the  seat  of  the  Empire, 
and  from  the  intermeddling  of  these  Political  Economists,  whom 
we  neither  fear  nor  respect,  the  colonists  must  be  relieved,  if  the 
Empire  is  to  retain  her  colonies.  But  strange  to  say,  the  Colonial 
Office  at  their  instigation,  has  not  refused  to  remonstrate  witji  the 
Canadian  Government  lately,  in  a  spirit  not  a  whit  better  than  that 
which  caused  the  revolt  of  the  old  colonies,  just  when  it  waf 
be^nning  to  be  hoped  that  England  was  about  to  join  all  the  world 
in  exclaiming,  in  rega^rd  to  her  «o-(?aZZed  Free  Trade,  "  0,  Freed<Hn, 
what  crimes  have  been  committed  in  thy  name!" — or,  as  Lord 
Byron  otherwise  expresses  it : 

<*Bat  Prance  g^ot  dratik  with  blood  to  romit  crime, 
And  fatal  hare  her  SatamMia  bton 
To  Freedom's  cause,  in  erery  age  and  olime;" 

K'ow,  however,  that  thmgs  have  been  brought  to  this^  England 
will  practically  find  out  that  Canada  has  long  ago  determined  no 
longer  to  lay  herself  open  to  the  bitter  but  jvst  taunt  of  a  celebrated 
American  writer — a  taunt  which  was  more  applicable  to  the  British' 
American  Colonies  when  made,  ten  years  ago,  than  it  is  now : 

« THE  MAN  WHO,  IN  CANADA,  SHOULD  UNDER- 
TAKE TO  ESTABLISH  A  WORK  OF  ALMOST  ANT 
DESCRIPTION,  WOULD  Il^EVlTABLY  BE  RUINED  BY 
THE  PERPETUAL  FLUCTUATIONS  OF  THE  ENGLISH 
SYSTEM.  But  a  few  months  since  the  prices  of  cotton  cloths 
were  high.  Now,  the  mills  are  closed,  and  a  single  town  exhibits 
twelve  hundred  houses  unoccupied.  The  cotton  manufacturer  of 
Canada  would  be  ruined.  Three  years  since,  the  price  of  iron 
was  low,  because  Peers  would  permit  few  railroads  to  be  made. 
Now,  it  is  high,  because  they  have  permitted  of  roads  innumerable. 
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A  montli  hence,  railroad  building  may  stop,  and  then  the  world 
would  be  flooded  with  iron,  and  the  Colonial  manufacturer  would  be 
ruined.  Against  such  revulsions,  the  product  of  a  system  that  is 
to  the  last  de^ee  unsound,  the  people  of  the  British  Provinces 
have  no  protection.  The  Ministers  of  England  are  omnipotent ;  the 
Parliament  of  England  is  omnipotent ;  and  the  Bank  of  England 
is  omnipotent." 

In  this,  the  sacred  cause  of  our  families,  and  against  the  theoret- 
ical, cxkirihroAt  freedom  attempted  to  be  imposed  on  us  by  England's 
poHtical  economists,  every  good  man  and  every  patriot  in  Canada 
will  be  found  joined  hand  in  hand — 

**Clann  nan  GaidheiTn  gtudibh  a  ehtiU/' 

"  Sons  of  Highlanden,  shoulder  to  shoulder  and  back  to  back." 

For  the  last  six  years,  the  farmer  of  Canada  has  been  entirely 
supported  by  Amencan  money,  which  he  gets  under  the  Eeeiprocity 
Treaty  with  the  U,  S.  Is  this,  I  would  ask,  a  position  for  a  JBritish 
Colony  to  be  in  ?  Parties  out  of  America  reading  this,  may  ask — 
why  the  United  States  market  for  wheat  is  better  ihan  the  Cana- 
dian? I  answer,  because  there  is  a  manu&cturing  population  there. 
And  no  more  practically  loyal  politics  therefore,  were  ever  held 
than  mine,  viz :  to  attract  a  manufacturing  population,  and,  as  a 
consequence,  that  same  market  for  the  farmer  of  Canada  amongst 
ourselves,  which  we  value  as  the  peculiar  advantage  which  &e 
United  States  have  over  Canada.  But  for  American  money  how- 
ever (which  in  1846  we  had  no  reoMon  to  expect^  even  if  there  were 
now  every  certainty  of  the  oontiimanee  of  the  Reciprocity  Treaty — 
the  channel  through  which  it  flowe  to  im,)  we  should  have  found 
ourselves  as  a  Colony,  in  the  disastrous  circumstances,  political  and 
otherwise,  which  Lord  Cathcart,  our  then  Governor-General,  pointed 
out  in  his  well-known  Despatch,  of  28th  January,  1846,  to  the 
British  ISfinistry,  when  it  was  insanely  bent  on  its  Free  Trade 
Heresy. 


xvn. 

THE  CAHADIAN  BXCIFBOCinr  TBBATT^A  FLKA  FOB  ITS  SZTEKSIOBT. 


xvin. 

AX  AKSBIOAK  ZOLLVSBSIN  NQT  ONXiT  TB£  TBUE  POUCT  FOR  TUB; 
WOtCDIG  OJLAJBflBft  OV  OAJfJJliA  BHV  90ii  THB  WOSBBia  CLASBBB  OP 
THE  MOTHBB  C0tmTBT  AI^O. 

The  principle  of  decentralizing  the  mannfactares  of  the  Empire 
iff  A  PRINCEPLB  WfflGH  WOULD  SECURE  FOR  IBS 
EMPIRB  AN  EimifflfOUS  ADDITIONAL  TRADE  AND 
INFLtTfiif 0E«  Through  the  instnuaentaliW  of  bobib  one  or  other 
of  h«r  de^BdeneieB  (wMeh  nil^it  be  oatted  England  m  Aitterioa^ 
England  in  Australia,  England  m  Lidia,  ftc,  &c.,)  shid  eonid 
secure  Free  Trade  for  aU  her  mechanics  that  chose  to  go  to  those 
fimnKt9A  loealitiesv  ^rf4h  emmtries  that  coilld  netrer  agree  id  Free 
Thtde  d&rect  with  Eagland,  without  ^ving  a  death  Mow  to  their 
comparatively  comfortable  populations.  For  instance,  l^gland 
ooiikl  iMTer  get  Free  Trade  with  the  United  States  in  maiMifisie- 
tured  goods,  but  no  doubt  the  United  States  would  be  prepared  to 
extend  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  with  Ganadia,  thus  throwing  down 
all  interior  Custom  Houses  between  Canada  and  the  United  States ; 
which  done,  the  Englishman,  by  coming  to  Catiada,  and  manufa(^ 
turing  his  goods  at  our  endless  water  power,  will  be  able  to  save 
the  40=  per  oent^  charged  on  the  same  goods  going  direct  iajm 
Btij^iaHa  to'  &e  United  States,  a  oostom's  du^  to  which  the 
AmericiBiiis  ate  patrioticaUff  about  to  add  ten  per  cent. ;  and  huh- 
drecb  of  nnOrowners  now  in  uneasy  circumstanoes  in  England, 
would,  under  euch  an  aurangsment,  inanediately  transfer  to  Canada 
their  machinery  and  hands  to  the  infinite  benefit  of  the  populatioa 
thus  vemoyed,  and  the  aggrandisement  of  the  Empire. 


CONTSHTS: 

A, 

^^  Political  Jottings,"  being  mmtite  details  of  the  more  unportant 
ai^guDiaits — showing  the  bneness  t^  the  Labour  and  Money  qiie»» 
tion,  wMch  I  c^'  the  question  of  oui*  own  people's  employment — 
consist  of: — 

r. 

tb  9ift  6jtt  oim  l^ft>dQO^r^!tom  oititrage;  6xa  iWitf  ittosi  be  AcOompanKtf  Hjfk 
Legal  Tender  Paper  Money  of,  say  Two  Dollars  a  Head  for  the  whofe  Popu- 
lation—or  to  the  amount  that  each  man  pays  indirect  taxes— the  experience 
of  the  United  States  being,  that  firem  the  Jimexief^  I^opnla^on  buoiig^ia  infla^ 
UA  eorrenoji  and  flaying,  the  foreigner  gets  an  adran^^e  brer  the  Some  mann* 
ii»ctbrer  (who  Ui  paid  in  inflated  currency)  to  the  extent  pricesjM9e  iBflated-- 
the  fqfdQ^iifai  4o^4ni93»  a piactilQal  Bnspenaieii  ef  the  TaiiK|. 

HE 
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Canada  mast  Manuikctare The  Deeentralization  of  the  Mannfactaies  of 

the  Empire  now  become  an  urgent  political  neoeasitj,  nnless  the  Agricaltnre 
of  the  Colonies  is  to  be  left  with  much  worse  remuneration,  than  if  Uiese  weie 
separate  countries  with  a  separate  manufaetnring  sfstem,  and  nnless  Britain 
the  Empire  is  to  continue  to  be  sacrificed  to  Britain  the  Coontiy. 

ni. 

The  Monej  Power  of  England  vergut  the  Labour  Power  of  Bngland|  and  of  the 
world— her  hard  money  system  being  the  deepest  conspiracy  the  world  erer 
saw  against  indu8try--dear  money  and  cheap  prices  and  wages  eouTertible 
terms— so  that  erery  Philanthropist  must  sympathise  with  the  late  speaker  in 
Hyde  Park,  who  said,  <<If  Political  Bconomy  is  against  as,  then  we  are  against 
Political  Economy.'' 

IV. 

Is  the  Gorernment  of  Canada,  like  the  Ooremment  of  England,  to  be  allowed 
to  abdicate  all  its  fuuctions  except  that  of  a  mere  Police?  An  exposure  of 
the  following  Sophisms  of  the  Political  Economists,  riz.,  that  GoTemment 
should  let  things  alone,  lausez  fairtj  laU$ez  pa$ser  ;  that  a  return  to  the  Pro- 
tective Policy  will  never  be ;  ^t  to  raise  the  Wages  of  Labour  is  to  impair 
the  Fund  out  of  which  Wages  are  paid. 

The  appendices  consist  of  :— 

A. 
Labour's  Political  Bconomy.    The  Tariff  Question. — ^By  Horace  Qreely. 

B. 

Beport  of  the  public  meeting  of  Delegates  from  rarioos  parts  of  Canada,  held 
in  the  St.  Lawrence  Hall,  Toronto,  on  Wednesday,  the  14th  April,  1868,  and 
proceedings  of  the  **Atoociation  for  the  Promotion  of  Canadian  Industry." 

Resolutions,  Petition,  and  Olassificatlon  of  Articles  for  Duties,  adopted  at  a 
Public  Meeting  of  Delegates  eonrened  in  Toronto,  the  14th  of  April,  1858,  to 
consider  the  necessity  of  re-adjusting  the  present  Customs  Tariff. 

C. 

Home  Uanuf&ctures  the  True  Policy  for  Canada.  Letter  from  Jacob  Dewitt, 
Esq.,  M .  P.  P.,  President  of  the  Banque  du  Peuple,  to  William  Lyon  Maekeniie, 
Esq.,  M.  P.  P. 

D. 

• 

Reciprocity  denied  by  England ;  or,  the  Humbug  of  her  Political  Economy,  altos 
Free  Trade. 

E. 

Letters  illustrative  of  ^e  present  position  of  Politics  in  Canada,  written  on  the 
.  occasion  of  the  Political  Cunrention,  which  met  at  Toronto,  on  the  9th  Kot., 
1869. — By  Isaac  Buchanan,  M.  P.  P.  for  Hamilton. 

F. 

Exposure  of  the  Sophism,  "All  commodities  should  be  rendered  ai  cheap  m 
possible." 

Sxtracts  from  the  works  of  the  celebrated  French  economist^  Jean  Baptiste  Say, 
explaining  the  disastrous  consequences  and  mistaken  policy  of  Feel's  Money 
Fill  of  1819. 

Cown  compktiBcommit  PclUiqu€  PraH^.  Chap,  xrl^  pp.  61-^,  toI.  VL^  ISM. 
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A  Hiatorjr  of  England's  Barlj  Legal  Tender  Money,  showing  the  origin  of  Bz« 
chequer  Bills. — By  Jonathan  Duncan,  on  the  Ourrencj. 

J. 

'43ome  remarks  on  the  national  debt^^a  national  debt  owned  bj  a  people  ihem- 
seWes,  need  not  be  an  eril^t  being  the  hard  money  system  that  has  alone 
made  it  so  in  England. 

This  paper  explains  the  unspeakable  advantage  of  a  consolidation  of  the  Public 
Debt,  such  as  Hr.  Gait  has  carried  out.  v 

K. 

The  obrious  interest  of  England  as  well  as  Canada  to  subsidise  the  iktlantio  line 
of  steamers  to  the  St.  Lawrence— shown. 

L. 

Canadian  manufactures  will  soon  become  cheaper  than  the  foreign  article— still 
the  customs  duties  will  be  necessary  to  be  continued  in  order  to  protect  the 
currency,  and  to  prerent  Canada  being  made  a  sacrifice  market  for  the  oyer- 
•stocks  in.  bad  times  of  other  countries. 


BesolutSons  of  the  Kew  England  Society,  for  the  promoUon  of  manufactures  and 
the  meehanio  arts. 

N. 

• 

The  calamitous  fates  of  Ireland  and  India,  in  consequence  of  the  British  Econo- 
mists taking  a  mistaken  riew  that  these  countries  should  be  prevented  from 
manufacturing.  . 

0. 

The  future  policy  of  Canada  should  be  shnply  "  a  hoiM  market  for  the  Canadum 
Farmer  " — being  an  exposure  of  the  sophism  "  buy  in  the  dieapest  market.** 

P. 

The  globes,  maps,  school  apparatus,  and  philosophical  instruments  and  machines, 
manufactured  in  Toronto,  by  the  Department  of  Education,  compared  with 
those  imported  from  England  and  the  United  States,  showing  that  we  now 

.  manufacture  in  the  Prorince  nearly  the  whole — a  most  gratifying  result  of 
the  Tariff. 

Q. 

Discreditable  way  in  which  Sir  Robert  PeeFs  legislation  was  forced  through  the 
British  Parliament  by  the  moftey  power.    The  speech  of  Sir  R.  PeeVs  father, 
warning  the  House  of  Commons  against  the  obTious  tendency  of  his  son's 
measures,  to  make  the  rich  richer,  and  the  poor  poorer-*the  actual  result 
proving  that  Peel's  fortune  was  doubled,  as  the  old  Sir  Robert  said  would  be 
the  case;  and  Lord  Orerstone,  the  instigator  of  the  legislation,  is  now  worth 
BCTen  millions  of  pounds  sterling  j  also,  the  petitions  of  the  merchants  of 
London  against  Peel's  monetary  legislation.    The  remonstrance  of  the  Direc- 
tors of  the  Bank  of  England  against  it — also,  corroboratire  testimony  fh>m 
the  United  States,  the  effect  there  of  suppressing  THE  SMALL  KOTE  OIR- 
CULATIOK  being  shown  to  be  the  caase  of  great  distress  among  the  poor, 
•  and  of  giving  the  creditor  an  advantage  over  the  debtor— besides  being  a 
..great  practical  increase  of  the  public  burdens,  as  was  the  result  in  England. 
.Political  BcoQooy.  Just  meant  tiie  eonspiraoy  of  money  against  labour. 
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SOBTEUQiayJI  SFPBGTS  OF  THB  SHPPEBS8IQH  OF  TEBSVAUi  BAn; 
NOTB  OIRCUL  ATIUN  IN  £NGL  AKD— the  ▼ietra  taken  by  the  theiL.^iQler 
Lord  Lirerpooly  Mr.  Hoskisson,  Mr.  Matthias  Attwood,  M.  P.,  Mr.  Mannan 
Governor  of  the  Bank  of  England— Mt.  Francis,  in  his  Historj  of  the  Bank  of 

.  EngUmdi  fuid  Jonathan  Duncan,  Esq.,  iti  his  work  on  the  Bank  Ckarttr  Act. 

8. 

B«Mit  of  the  Select  Committee  appointed  bj  the  Legislative  Asscimbljr  of 
Uanada  to  enquire  into  tliift  cause  or  Emigration  from  Oanada  to  tfao  Umted 
States  and  elsevhere. 

t: 

Hmba.  Matnifaotnnw-arcaso  worth  studjiiigjrfromthe  Hiimiltaii  UnM)*  Booi 

'and  Shoe  Manufacture.    Description  of  Woollen  Cloth  Factory  ui  TTpper 

Canada,  (from  the  Cobourg  Star).    Appeal  to  the  Canadian  Farmer — Home 

Manufactures,  (from  the  Brantford  Hirali),    Hemp  and  Flax— their  CnltlTa- 

tionlA  Canada,  (from  the  Hamilton  Sptctator), 

IT. 

Canadian  Manufactures-— Home  Indtlstry,  Letter  from  John  Lorell,  Sfeq.  fh» 
Hon.  J.  H.  Cameron's  views  on  the  Tariff.  A  practical  view  of  wliat  should 
be  the  ftiture  Politics  of  Canada — ^Isaac  Buchanan's  letter  to  members  of  the 
Legislative  Assembly.  The  Hon.  W.  H.  MerritVs  views  on  the  Pamphlet  of 
the  Association  for  the  ProibOtlott  of  Canadiaa  IndMtty.  ErtMot»  mm  tiii 
Toronto  Atlas  on  the  Tarift  Notices  of  newly  establMifd)  liainlliOElues 
(from  the  MoMtfaeturerif  Gazette,  b/'Wm.  Weir,  Montreal.) 

The  woiking  men  in  England  shown  to  be  alive  tolMi^  WMttbed*  pMtpteti 
under  Free  Trade  (Imports  ?)  and  a  Restrictive*  Currency. 

The  late  lamented  Lord  Qeorge  Bentinck^the  expected  Leader  of  tire  Labeor 
party  in  England — being  a  notice  of  his  death  and  some  ^ftacei  tyf  hlfr  opinion 
written  in  the  Glasgow  '*  jBxamincr"— especially  his  opinion  that  Customa 
Duties  are  not  always  paid  by  the  im^rting  Country. 

X. 

PS;EL  GLADSTONE,  COBDEN  et  hoe  geniu  mne.  Peel  overlooked'  the  HiCt  of 
qur  having  Colonies,  when  he  proposed  Free  Trade — ^Pree  Ttade  and  Obtoniea 
being  things  incompatible  with  each  Other.  Peel'b  vitsd  error  of  glrthg  no 
consideration  to  the  Colonies  in  1846,  redeemed  temporarily  ^  Lotd  Elgin, 
having  succeeded  in  getting  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  with  the  united  States. 
Mvj  QladMoBe^s  wHMrtiwBl  of  the  remaining,  diflereatial  dntiea  in  fiftvonr  ef 
Oatiadiatt  timber  1ft  1840.  Mr.  Gladstone's  Anglo^GaUicaa  Budget— and  Mr. 
Oobden  omtwitlad  by.  Louis  Napoleon,  who  well  knows  that  the.  ajbsenoe  of 
dfftoaea  around  her  national  employment^  and  not  tha  ahsenoe  of  De&ncea 
aneudf'ber  oeste^  is  ]tfngkugbd^a  weak  point. 

;  '  Y. 

WMchirpolicy  best  promotes  the  employment  of  our  oWit  pedple  f  ArNng^ 
weii^fi^  the  evidence^  what  is  the  verdict  of  the  Canadian  fkmer  ? 

TIM  ih^reaiieortMExitoHt  eilid  Ittpofteef  flbglMiiveftiaa^  bik 

criterion  of  itfl  faatftfg  Ck-  bMeiolal  influenee  otf'Bnglaaidi  'Am  liiiiMAe>on]j 
provte'the  tritimph  of'two  etass  fnterevts  of  mlddle'^nma  >to.,  Tha  Voaeigik 
ai«rehatit,  end  tiiose^  who  mttiift«titfe  tot  f  Meifn  uArMM! 


err 

;fBB  MiMimtfe  19^  JEYllNnrGB  Of  Xm  F0UEIX0AX«  lOOKOraiB^GHaWlKO 
IHAX  BEM0GB4T10  XSeiBLAXIOK  WOULD  BR  FftOTVCTIVX  Xfai8I<4- 
TZON,  4irD  WS  EAYIB  PUarTT  OF  BTIOESTCB  THAT  XHB  OmqiNAL 
S001!|0lfI3TS  m  JEBASGS  WSBE  AL60  WELL  AW  ABM  OF  THIS. 

^^  The  fotregomg  obserralions  on  ^fhe  general  aim  of  the  Shonami' 
tdcitSy^tem^  refer  flolefy  (as  must  appear  eyident  to  lihose  ^hc  We 
perused  them  unth  attention)  to  the  doctrines  it  oontains  ion  ttie 
«rti9le  of  SPOitical  Ikmomy.  The  THEORY  OF  OOV^^EN 
'JtJSlfr  which  it  inculcates  is  df  ^e  most  dangerous  tendtocy; 
«BOOMBIBin)I»G,  IN  STRONG  AND  UNQTJALIMBD 
TERMS,  AN  UNMIXED  DESPOTISM,  AND  BEPROBAT- 
nrO  ALL  CONSTTTUOIONAL  CHECKS  on  the  Sovereim 
ttttthority.  Manj  English  writers  indeed,  with  an  ahnost  inorediUe 
Ignorance  of  the  works  which  they  have  presumed  to  censure,  have 

3)dken  of  fliem  as  K  ihej  encouraged  POLITICAL  PRINCIPLES 
1*  A7SBT  DIFP^^^NT  COMPLEXION;  but  the  Imitti « 
lOtat'llie  disciples  of  QCTESNAI  ^without  a  single  exception)  oar- 
Tied  Iheb*  ZEAL  FOR  THE  POWER  OF  TBS  MONARCH,  atid 
<ivhat  they  caHed  the  UDITY  OF  LEGISLATION,  to  so  extaraya- 
gant  a  length,  as  TO  TREAT  WITH  CONTEMPT  THOSE 
IlIXED  BSTABLIOTMBNTS  WHICH  ALLOW  ANY  SHARE 
WHATEVER  OF  LEGISLATIVE  INFLUENCE  TO  THE 
ftlSPRESENTATIYES  OF  THE  PEOPLE.  On  the  on^  hand, 
ihe  eridence  of  this  system  appeared  to  its  partisans  so  complete 
imd  irrettstiMe,  that  Ihey  flattered  themselves  monarehs  would  soon 
see,  wilb  an  intuitive  Cfmriction,  Ihe  identity  of  thw  own  interests 
with  ihose  of  the  nations  they  are  caBed  to  govern ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  ihey  contended  THAT  IT  IS  ONLY  UNDER  THE 
STRONG  AND  STEADY  GOVffilNMENT  OF  A  RACE  OF 
HERBDPPARY  PRINCES,  UNMSTRACTED  BY  THE  PR& 
^FUDTOfiS  AND  LOCAL  INTERESTS  WHICH  WAIff  THE 
^DELIBERATIONS  OF  POPULAR  ASSEMBLIES,  that  a  gra- 
dual and  Bjrstematic  approach  can  be  made  to  the  perfec(li(m:  of  law 
snd  poHey.  The  yeiy  first  of  QUBSNAI^  maxims  states,  as  a 
Dmdamental  prince,  that  SOVEREIGN  AUTHORITY,  UNRS- 
«CRAINED  BY  ANY  CONSTITUTIONAL  CHECKS  OR 
SALANOfiS,  SHOULD  BE  LODGED  IN  THE  HANDS  OF 
A  SINGLE  PERSON ;  said  the  same  doctrine  is  maintained  ty-  oB 
j^fcBoweis :  hy  none  of  th^m  more  «xpKefi%  than  ^  MBRGuBR 
VE  LA  RIVIERE,  whose  Treatise  <m  'THE  NATURAL* AND 
DSSENTIAL  ORDER  OF  POUO^OAL  SOCIBTIilS,^  migbt 
hare  been  enected  to  attract  seme  notice  in  this  oountrf^(fram>the 
prtose  irlnch  Mr.  fioiith  has  bestowed  on  the  pmpoiuly  of  his  si^, 
jmdiiiedistinotnessof  faasarraingemenit.*'  Xmsisanotein  page  1917 
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of  l)ugaidStewaH^ 9  Mements  of  the  PhOoiophjf  ofihe  SunumMmd^ 
(1837  edition)  ;  and  if  we  want  confirmation  of  the  views  here 
explained,  we  find  them  in  Mon.  Dupont's  work,  Sur  V  Origine  et 
Proffres  cPun  NouveUe  Science:  this  writer  states — ^in  the  follow- 
ing wordch-HEREDITARY  MONARCHY  as  actaally  necessaiy 
to  the  good  government  of  a  country  ;  strange  doctrine  this,  when 
we  remember  the  sort  of  Hereditaiy  Monarchies  they  have  on  the 
continent.  ^*  Mmarchie  hSrSditairey  pour  que  tons  les  int^rSta 
presents  et  futurs  du  d^positaire  de  I'autorit^  souveraine,  soient. 
intimement  li^s  aveo  ceux  de  la  soci^t^  parlepartageproportionnei 
^Mprodrnt  niAP 

The  following  firom  Hunt's  New  York  MerclmnUf  Magazine  will 
show  how  different  the  republican  views  in  America  are  from  the 
above. 

^^  The  Protective  System  originated  with  the  mother ^country,  and 
was  interwoven  even  with  our  Colonial  existence.  When,  theref<»«^ 
we  separated  from  Great  Britain,  we  adopted  tiie  same  policy,  and 
turned  that  system,  which  England  had  employed  for  her.  special 
benefit,  to  our  own  account.  Tnis  system  has  grown  up  with  us, 
and  is  essential  to  our  veiy  independence  as  a  nation.  We  might 
as  well  dispense  with  our  fleets  and  our  armies,  recal  our  foreign 
ministers  and  consuls,  annul  all  treaties  with  foreign  powers,  and 
repeal  all  laws  in  relation  to  navigation  and  commerce,  as  yield  the 
principle  of  protection  to  our  own  industry  against  the  policy  of  other 
nations.  We  might^in  fact^  as  well  give  up  our  national  existence^ 
as  yield  the  great  principle  on  which  that  existence  is  founded,  and 
wiwout  which  our  independence  could  not  be  maintained.  Labour 
is  the  great  source  of  wealth  and  prosperity ;  and  that  system  of 
policy  which  stimulates  industry,  and  gives  to  the  labourer  the 
reward  of  his  toil,  is  best  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  country. 

^^  The  protective  system  is  purely  democratic  in  its  tendency* 
It  fosters  indusi^,  and  enables  the  poor  man,  who  has  no  c^ntel 
but  his  own  labour,  no  surplus  but  what  is  found  in  his  own  sinews, 
to  require  a  competency  to  support  and  educate  his  family.  It  is 
designed  not  for  the  few  but  for  the  many ;  and  though  it  will  be 
productive  of  the  common  good,  its  peculiar  blessings  will  fall  upon 
the  labouring  classes.  But  there  is  a  sort  of  looseness  in  the  phme 
*^  Free  Trade,"  which  renders  this  discussion  embarrassing.  The 
advocateff'of  this  doctrme  do  not  tell  us  with  sufficient  precisioiit  whafc 
they  mean  by' the  phrase.  If  they  mean  that  we  should  take  off 
all  restrictions  from  commerce,  whether  other  nations  do  or  not,  it 
is  one  thing ;  but  if  they  mean  that  we  should  do  it  towards  those 
nations  which  will  reciprocate  the  favour,  it  is  quite  another  thing* 
But  the  phrase  must  imply  a  trade  which  is  mutually  beneficiali  or 
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it  must  not.  If  it  does  not  imply  a  trade  that  is  mutually  nnree^ 
tricted  and  mutually  beneficial,  toat  is  a  good  reason  for  rejectms 
it.  I  have  not  maae  sufficient  proficiency  in  the  science  of  politico 
non-resistance  to  advocate  a  system  of  irade  which  enriches  other 
nations  by  impoverishing  us.  I  cannot  consent  to  open  our  ports 
duiy  firee  to  uiose  nations  which  throw  every  embarrassment  in  the 
way  of  our  commerce.  My  political  creed  does  not  require  me  to 
love  other  nations  better  than  my  own.  But  if  firee  trade  implies- 
a  trade  mutually  advantageous,  I  am  willing  to  adopt  it ;  but  this 
can  never  be  done  by  taUng  ofi*  all  commercial  restrictions.  If 
the  trade  is  to  be  mutually  beneficial,  it  must  not  only  imply  a  re-- 
ciprociiy  in  commercial  rekitions  but  a  similaritt  in  coHnmoisr. 
Let  the  pleasing  but  delusive  doctrines  of  firee  trade  obtain  in  our' 
land — ^let  that  policy  under  which  we  have  grown  up  and  prospercdl 
be  abandoned,  and  let  us  open  our  ports  to  the  fiibrics  of  those 
nations  whose  hardy  labourers  can  obtain  but  a  shilling  a-dav,  and 
board  themselves,  and  it  requires  no  spirit  of  prophecy  to  predict  the 
embarrassment  and  distress  which  would  ensue.  Being  dependent 
upon  other  nations  for  many  of  the  comforts  of  life,  and  at  the  same 
time  deprived  of  a  market  for  our  produce,  we  should  be  compelled 
to  toil  K>r  a  mere  pittance,  and  should,  like  Tantalus  in  the  fable,, 
perish  in  the  midst  of  agricultural  plenty. 

^^  We  will  give  a  brief  statement  of  the  price  of  wages,  as  gather- 
ed firom  that  report : — Average  prices  per  week  of  the  handloom 
weavers  in  Europe,  including  tihe  weavers  of  silk,  cotton,  linen  and 
woollen,  in  all  l^eir  varietite,  exclusive  of  board — Great  Britain, 
8e  per  week  ;  France,  7s  do. ;  Switeerlaad,  5s  7d  do. ;  Belgium^ 
6s  do. ;  Austria,  8s  do. ;  Saxony,  2s  Id. — ^These  are  the  average 
prices  given  for  adult  male  labourers,  female  labour  bemg  from  dO 
to  80  per  cent.  less.  Here  is  a  picture  of  foreign  labour  in  1840* 
But,  low  as  these  prioes  are,  it  appears  by  a  report  to  PaxliameDt 
m  1841,  that  the  prices  had  fisJlen  at  least  10  to  12  per  cent,  firom 
the  precedmg  year.  The  wealth  of  a  nation  concdsts  principally 
in  the  labour  of  its  citizens ;  and  as  a  general  thing,  there  cai^ 
be  no  surer  test  of  national  prosperity  thsm  the  price  that  labour 
will  conmiand.  Above  all,  we  are  in  favour  of  the  protective  sys-^ 
tem,  because  it  promotes  the  interests  of  the  labourers  of  the 
country.  This,  after  all,  is  the  interest  which  requires  most  pro- 
tection. The  poor  man,  the  labourer,  who  has  no  capital  but  his 
ability  to  tcnl — ^to  such  a  one  a  prostration  of  buamess  is  absolute 


power  to  lay  protective  duties,  but  the  good  < 
mands  the  exercise  of  this  power.    So  thought 
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coxaArj* — so  thought  the  patriots  and  sages  of  the  revolafaon. 
And  snaO  tiie  mere  theorists  of  tiiis  day,  with  tiieir  re&ied  closet 
dreams,  lead  ns  from  Hie  paths  which  onr  fethers  have  trod,  and 
which  experience  has  shown  us  to  be  palJis  of  wisdom  and  prosperity  ? 
Every  feeling  of  national  honour,  every  dictate  of  patriotism,  eveiy 
interest  in  the  country,  cries  out  against  it.'* 


'THE  NECHSSITY  OF  AN  AMERIOAN  ZOLLVBRKOT 
COMING  APPARENT  FOB  THE  SAFETY   0?  USE 
HOME  OR  BRITISH  POPULATION. 


WHAT  IS  TO  BS  POra  FOR  THB  WOBKING  QUMBB  ? 


(JVom  the  Annan  Observer  of  4:th  Febrtiary,^ 

Parliament  meets  to-day,  and  great  iMngs  may  depend  on  Ha  first 
proceeding.  A  change  oi  Mimstry  is  not  an  improbable  event. 
The  fimmess  of  tiie  Premier  and  the 'position  of  Demnark  render 
it  indeed  hi^y  probable.  Who  are  to  succeed  the  jMresentmen  ? 
Lord  Derby  and  Mr.  Disraeli  ?  Qreat  and  deserved  as  their  &me 
is  in  wars  of  vrords,  are  they  the  men  for  the  fH^esent  emergen^  ? 
Have  they  a  policj — a  policy  tibat  will  at  once  oomnend  itself  to 
the  masses  of  halMtarved  working  men  in  tlie  mairafiAOtuiing  dia- 
inetoj  now  &r  advanced  m  thehr  second,  and  many  in  their  third 
year  of  pauperism  and  {Mirish  relief,  with  prospects  of  worse  coming 
better  ?  Have  they  a  policy  to  benefit  even  the  agricultural  laborers, 
and  keep  them  from  flooding  out  of  En^aaid  and  Scotiand  as  they 
sre  doing  out  of  Ireland  ?  If  tiiey  have,  let  them  declare  it ;  if 
tiiey  have  not  let  them  stand  ande.  In  that  case  they  can  do  good 
neither  to  the  indoor  workers  or  ttie  outdoor  workers,  nor  to  tibe 
<30untry  at  large.  They  may  consider  themselves  bound  in  honor, 
by  pledges  given  more  than  six  years  since,  to  abstam  firom  follow- 
ing their  better  judgment.  If  so,  let  their  conscientious  scnqries 
be  Z6q>ected ;  but  let  them  oiake  way  for  men  not  unhapffly  pledged 
^as  they  are.  Swr^  if  such  men  are  rightly  sought  «>r  they  wSl 
1m  found* 


fiSEL 

OM  fbi7«»n  40  paMed-^iopeleiBly  so.  WMgiflBi  is  WDOkA  tiie 
fsaaie— boMffidlf  bo.  B«dieaB0ii  waite  only  ilia  oi^ylore  lof  tbe 
DuBieweKe,  and  tibe  apotbeoas  frdn  Doi^raiiiig  vlrea^ tf  Lord  Pftl- 
fmerston  to  biing  fo€i  ^^  refoitts"  in  MfWiewi'  hioe  wheipai  of  Bir- 
B^^m^  Ro^Hiale,  or  Maficfkeeter  kumekh^abolitioii  of  pnaBOg&- 
BJtHi^y  abcfition  of  entaHs,  abolition  «ftiie  law  of  hjrpolheoyabQiition 
ftnt  of  oboiroh  ralefl,  tiion  of  diinoh.  As  for  peerage  and  xo^igr, 
such  as  they  are,  treat  Hieim  aocording  to  oirounMtancee — the  one 
may  be  taade  aa  barmlefia  as  tbe  ot^.  Before  aU  otber  yells, 
however,  let  there  be  a  groat  extension  of  the  franchise,  if  that  'be 
-thought  compatible  inih  the  supremacy  of  the  powers  that  resHy 
be,  ittd  rale  those  that  only  seem  to  be ;  otherwise  a  smaller  ezten- 
rBion  of  the  frauehise ;  bnt  in  eoiber  ease  an  extension  SjpeciaUy 
.direotod  a^jamst  present  knded  interests — an  extension  profesoedly 
-liberafing  the  peaple,  bib  in  xes^ij  binding  them  with  tighter  and 
anore  simie  cmaiafl. 

Befiorm,  extension  of  the  fianchise,  Ac,  Jcc,  captivating  phrases, 
.bat  impotent  to  proeiire  the  big  loaf  which  Free  Trade  promised  to 
get,  bat  faakd  m  getting.  Yet  they  will  be  listened  to  ag^,  if 
xjBeal  benefits  are  not  offered  to  the  p&C4)ie  in  their  stead. 

Thanks  te  £!ree  Trade,  old  Toi^rism,  or  even  old  Conservatism,  is 
now  impossible.  True  Coaservatvim  most  outbid  Badicalism — ^must 
loffer  to  honest  indoainry  palpable  benefits  instead  of  plausible  but 
lying  promises. 

What  has  tnie  Conservative  stetesmanship  got  te  offer  to  the 
workmen  who  are  wiUing  to  work  T  One  thing — ^whioh  is  worth 
"ten  times  all  the  nostrums  that  HadicaliMn  ever  has  offered  or  can 
oftr,  were  they  all  realised  and  made  the  law  of  the  land— viz., 
the  opening  of  the  British  colonies  a^  fields  of  all  kinds  of  honest 
industry.  And  that  is  the  sole  policy  by  which  the  workmen,  agri- 
cultural and  manufacturing,  can  be  peaceably  elevated  from  their 
present  notoriously  downtrodden  stete.  Radical  statesmen  won't 
offer  that.  They  can't.  It  goes  against  their  Confession  of  Faith 
in  what  has  been  called  ^^  the  gospel  of  enlightened  selfishness." 
It  would  make  what  they  call  their  hands  redly  firee,  which  is  the 
ver^  last  thing  they  would  like  to  see.  Av,  but  will  it  not  make  the 
agricultural  workman  really  firee  too  ?  And  how  will  landlords  and 
fiurmers  like  that  ?  It  will  make  these  workmen  firee  too,  and  some — 
let  us  hope  not  all,  or  even  a  majority — of  the  landlords  and  fiur- 
mers may  think  such  liberty  excessive,  and  quietly  argue  that  it  is 
not  desirable  forvthe  sake  of  the  working  people  themselves ; — as 
the  masters,  manufacturers,  and  the  merchants,  and  the  bankers, 
-and  moneyed  men,  or  the  bulk  of  them,  together  with  all  their  organs 
<of  the  j>ress,  will  loudly  and  fiercely  argue  that  it  would  ruin  the 
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poor  operatiyes,  whom  they  have  pitied  so  muoh  and  pndeed  ao* 
much  K)r  their  noble  patience,  and  consoled  so  much  with  hopes  oF 
the  good  times  coming.  Coming ! — these  have  been  coming  any* 
time  these  two  years — and  yet  are  they  not  as  far  off  as  they 
seemed  two  years  ago  ? — ^nay,  farther,  for  is  it  not  now  nothing 
but  Surat !  Surat !  Surat ! — ^notlungbut  the  detested  Snrat ! — and  not 
enough  of  that  for  the  operatiyes  to  work  at  and  preyent  sinking 
themselyes  deeper  in  debt  ? 

BUT  IS  NOT  THE  FIELD  OF  THE  BRITISH  COLONIES 
REALLY  OPEN  BOTH  TO  MANUFACTURING  AND  AGRI- 
CULTURAL WORKMEN  ?  If  not,  where  is  the  obstacle  ?  The  obft- 
tacle  has  always  had  a  fine  name ;  formerly  it  was  called  Proteetiony. 
now  it  is  called  Free  Trade  ;  but  under  the  former  name  it  was, 
and  under  the  present  name  it  is,  a  stringent  monopoly.  And  it 
was  to  strengthen  this  monopoly,  to  extend  and  entail  the  diyorce- 
ment  of  manufisu^tures  from  agriculture  in  the  colonies,  and  to  render 
more  sure  and  expeditious  ihe  transference  of  land  in  British  from  the 
territorial  classes  to  the  moneyed  and  manu&cturing  millionaires,  that 
the  permanent  and  uniyersal-peace-insuring  and  me  Ing-loaf-procu- 
ring  poUcy  of  Free  Trade  was  inyented,  to  bring  upon  the  operatiyes 
and  the  people  at  large  the  strong  delusion  in  which  they  belieye^ 
and  under  which  they,  in  two  senses,  lie. 

In  amchmon  for  the  preBenty  Conservation  in  Jkigland,  to 
sticceed  to  place  and  hold  it^  needs  to  encowrage  Conservatism  in  the 
colonieSy — needs  to  enoovrage  the  ma/riage  of  agrieuUwre  with 
moMifiictures  there — which  can  be  done  only  in  one  way — the  wojf 
hy  which  alone  such  marriage  has  angwhere  been  consummated — 
viz.y  by  protection  to  manufactures — colonial  protection.  And  that^ 
to  be  effectivcy  must  be  large. 
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SixPLAHATiOH  ov  AXBBiTiATiOHBi  BTO.,  U81D  ix  Ikdbz  !  In.  Introductory;  Qp^ 
Speech;  App.  Appendix,    Tha  nambers  ia  brackets .  refer  either  to  the  articles 
firom  the  HaamUon  Spectator^  or  the  Appendices.    It  will  be  obserred  that  the 
title  after  the  name  of  an  author,  and  which  appears  in  Italics,  is  the  name  or 
the  book  whence  the  qnotation  or  information  is  derired. 


<<  A.  A.  B.''— See  "  BrUUh  Jmerican  MaganneJ*  234. 

Addbblt,  Right  Hon.,  0.  B.,  M.  P.,  on  the  Relations  of  Canada  with  England 
and  the  United  States,  bj  Hon.  Joseph  Howe,  Premier  of  Nora  Scoti»^> 
Letter  to.    (App.  YII),  p.  384. 

ABDBBSSof  LegislatiTC  Assemblj  of  Canada  to  the  Qneen,  Maj  1846.— English 
Free  Trade,  onlj  fireedom  to  Foreign  farmers  to  sell  their  wheat  untaxed 
in  the  markets  of  the  highly-taxed  Englishman,  bat  not  freedom  to  the 
latter  to  sell  his  labour  in  the  market  of  the  same  foreigner. — ^The  Colonial 
connection  now  endangered  by  the  same  supercilious  ignorance  and  detei*- 
mined  adherence  to  unpractical  as  well  as  unpatriotic  theories  of  British 
Statesmen  which  formerly  lost  the  old  colonies.—Statement  of  what  i» 
required  to  prerent  the  Canadian  farmer  being  deeply  injured.— If  this  can 
be  achiered,  or  in  other  words  the  direfhl  effects  of  Engish  Free  Trade  legis* 
lation  averted,  by  any  mode  less  objectionable  than  by  an  American 
ZoUrerein,  so  much  the  better.— 7%e  Globe  vereue  tht  Canadian  FBormtr^ 
(Xm),  179. 

•  of  the  Metropolitan  Trades'  Delegates  to  their   fellow-countrynftn^. 
on  the  interests  and  present  position  of  the  Labouring  classes  of  the 
Empire.    App.  (I)  p.  23 1. 

^       of  Col.  Buchanan  on  giving  up  the  command  of  the  13th  Batt  Tolun* 


teer  MUitia.— Aft/i^ta  Brodiwre,  (App.  YI),  p.  369. 

^  of  Col.  Bnehanan  on  traofBitting  to  GoTemment  his  zesignation  a» 
ftboTC/— JM.  (Y I),  p.  380^ 
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AftuonLTOBi  our  one  great  interest  Dennndation  bj  Mr.  BaohaiMUL  of  the 
foreign  trade  being  the  only  interest  legislated  for  by  Vngland,  although 
the  important  export  trade  put  together  don't  exoeed  10  per  oent.  of  the 
bosiness  transacted  by  a  country's  money  in  regulation,  8p,  Toronto^  18. 

'*<  A  LiYUPooL  MutOEAVT."— Letter  to  Lwerpool  Standard^  (which  see),  p.  201. 

Ajobioav,  An,  Zolirerein,  the  interest  of  the  Empire.  8p.  TvrwUo,  19. 

Ambuoav  paper.    Home  manu^ctures  on  the  increase.    (App.  Y.)  p.  366. 

-Ahhixatioh — ^A  plea  against,— Letter  from  Mr.  Buchanan  to  Toronto  Glebe,  26. 

-^' Anvav  Observer/' — Necessity  for  an  American  Zollrerein  becoming  apparent 
for  the  safety  of  the  home  or  British  population,  620.  Principle  of  the 
American  ZoUrerein,  199. 

AsHwoRTH,  H.    Speech  at  Manchester  in  reply  to  Mr.  Qalt     (App.  Y),  p.  362. 

^souATioN  Ibr  the  promotion  pf  Canadian  indu^tiy— recommends  abolition 
of  duty  on  tea,  coffee,  and  such  other  articles  as  the  United  States  manu- 
facturers enjoy  duty  free,  and  the  gradual  reduction  on  the  duties  of 
general  merchandise,  which  Canada  does  not  "prodnoeor  manufSMtuMd*^ 
The  Qlobevenut  the  <Umadlan'Iiarmer  {TV),  1B&.  ifiBport,i(App.I£),ip,4|g. 
Postulates,  Rid,  p.  496.  Petition,  l&ii^  p.  487.  Proposed altenaticpis  in  the 
present  tariff.  Ibid,  p.  490.  Proceedings  of  Committee,  Ibid,  p.  493.  Inter> 
Tiew  with  Inspector  General,  Ibtd..p.494. 

Atkinsoh. — Remarks  upon  AfHcan  slarery.    (App.  Ill),  p.  269. 

Bit  of  Tunis — Emancipation  of  slaves,  and  noble  mottres  For  it.    (App.  til), 

p.  262. 
''BftAOi— Miseries  of  -the  English  Labouring  ^iLaakeB.'^fMkemmimgtk^fSfoorqf 
Great  Britain,  In.  Remarkt,  *!*!. 

^^Bfue  Book  for  ihe  Huttingt^'^^^win.  subject- o^^^onegr'aaMdLaiMnr,  U8. 

Contents  of,  (App.  X),  p. 

.-"British  Jmerican  Magazine,^' — Article 'by  "  A.  A.  B."  on  Iteciproclfy  Treaty 
reviewed.  Hon.  Mr.  Buchanan  would  settle  the*  Reciprocity  dlficnltj, 
p.  234 

Board  or  Tridi,  Montreal.  Memorial  submitted  to  that  body  by  Ira  Qould,  Bsq^ 
on  Be^procity  Treaty  and  Commercial  TTiiion  with  the  TTnlted'BtateSjp.  426. 

.  SosTOv  "  Tra/oelleri"  The  greatest  mystery  of  the  age,  among  European  Finaa- 
ciers,  is  the  drain  pf  aUver  from  Europe,  to  Asia,  and  the  disappearance  of 
.jpold  from  France  and  Englanct— the  ultimate  consequences  hare  yet 
to  be  realized.    (App.  X.)  p.  603. 

^UOHITTB,  R.  S.  M.  RcTenue  derired  by  Canada  ttom  importations  from 
tTnited  States  sinpe.the  establishment  df'Reciproetfy  Treaty,  ;p.  416. 

Browk,  Hon.  QioROB,  M.P.— Fatal  connection  with  the  Macdonald-Dorion  Got- 
Amment,  8p.T<frqnto,  16.  Letter  of  Mr.  Buchanan  to  Toronto  Crtb^c  denying 
the  accusation  of  the  Gl6be  as  to  his  baring  AnnexatiQn  protlf^itMl,  16. 
Articles  from  Ha$nUtoii  3peetat€ft  in  Tet>lyto  hissttmetoOB'Mir.Bteliiaiaa 
>in'«he  07o^.  fiee  **fU'Gkbe'9im0-ike'Cmmd$m»mmif'  IOl  LelUr 
of  Mr.  Sheppard  retaliaUng  upon  Mr.  Bro^wntor  aftaaks  -Ai  *^iiM^iOkbe^ 
p.  213.    Quotation  from  /•Mine  appUed  t«^  217. 
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B9mr9r<^^7^^  <^  ^  oolonred  populatioxfe— Heeeisi^.  for  «di»MtifB  of  ih» 
]iiU]^0B]^rftUoA  of  h^  coJlDu«4  people.    (Apy.  Ill),  p.  260. 

BlwrilM^  8if  ^MM»  lilr JX    Qk^  of  tfiOiDMto^WwMr  of  IttdfaL    B^mtSh  in 
BooMolOliiDmoiis.    (,A|i^.  IZ44M. 

Bt7BE1|  Right  HoxL  Sdmond.-^Defbkitlon  of  tojraltj  to  tlie  Kinrg.     The  dlobt- 

BfffMMur;  ISM0y  ]f»Pi— ^OMtr  deUreiod  at  Toronto,  ,^.  lAteni^l,  improTo^ 
BWnAfof.  tlie  oo«9jkrjt  9.  Oqip  iaoApoiUe  GoTenu^tnt,;  \9j  A  PrpTineiAl 
Foliffir  ^«Btpd  for.  0«aa4*i  1^  llr>  Birowa'a  fi^Ul  oqn^oc^kn  with. 
Macdoiuad-Dorion  Gkremmenti  ]^.  Bn^fU^h  Fno.  l^sfidO;  0^v]9|9iiTe  of 
XmpiiOi  17.  AgiricQltare  our  one  great  interesty^Tbe  Beciprocity  Treaty, 
18.  Aa  AjQjOricau  ZollTerein  the  interest  of  the  Smpirey  18.  Th(&  Grita— 
who  and.  what  are  thej,  21.  Letter  addressed, to  Toronto  (^lobt^  <<  A  plea 
againft  AJEinaxationy"  26.  Introductory  retnarka  ezplanatoty  of  his  politic 
cal.  opiniott8|,  29.  The  xsemedy  for  Britain  the  Brnpire,  published  attha 
Froe  Trade  Bra.— ^The  Oolonies  must  be  Bared  to  Britain.  Free  Trade  and 
Coloniei  incompatible.  In,  JUmarki,  30.  Motto  by,  '<  A  home,  market  for 
our  Farmer  the  best  Heoiprocity,''  42.  The  qrstem  of  exporting  the 
raw  materials  of  a  country,  Ibid,^  75.  Personal  explanation  of  his  politi- 
cal careen— /n.  Remarkt,.  107-109.  Speech  in  1846  descrft>lng  Peel'a 
course  of  that  year  and  its  d^nsequence,  112.  Bffoct  of  PeePs  money  law 
a  con;iplete  riolation  of  his  principle  of  buying  cheap,  and  selling  dear. 
Ibid.^  100.  Services  on  the  Clergy  Reserr^s  question,  109.  His  missioiii 
since  the  rebellion,  110.  Vie^  on  Bepresentation.  by  population,  111» 
On  English  Free  Trade,  112.  On  the  JConarchlcia  question,  114.  Oir 
Solution  of  Sla^ry^.  115.  On  Militia  orgj^niaation,  Ibid.,  117.  "  Tha 
Globe.  Tergus.  the  Canadian  Farmer,^  a  series  of  articles  which  originally 
appeared  in  the  BamUton  Spectator  from  the  pen  of,  118. 

'Ir+Ata.  fleoiqga Btowft^  ^ tho attnier  of  thabntiuMii;''  net ini iMiij 
ttBeianMv^bal  a  /odM  in  tk»  peiople^. ranker  a&d  proftnteaa  political 
teiceilAialy,  wluK  bai  mad*  blsiliTiag  bQr  ineitin^  onMtfctiolt  ofthe  Piorinca 
a0riiis%lih«otlMrf;iiHl  oAOd  •gtiatt  flMe4.««*/nie  Memtaof  the  OaMdian 
tanBHbi  itotlBOidalHr  to  Browiras.tlia»iivoiir  of meti  «f  power  in  Bnghmd. — 
Hia  laM  MtaAscfatlQaii  of  potttiMd  prisoifOia'tooiidtadaas  to  reqidce  par- 
ticular notice  here;  but  when  be  grasps  the  ttaroAt'Of  the  PrvHnce's 
■^Milrt  itttelest^ w«  «Biino*>airMfl  ike  4teft  8trag|^<iN.Bh(felaiid  admittoi- 
ly^lMi^ii^rtolMranesv  ta  tll»  QahmloB*  in  has  legtelation  M  IMff^  Hk  taglurd  ta 
kar  taiiff;  but;  HtcBrownikuMs  tltbt  Qatedik  skOuld.  bava  x«foetace  to 
BB«kMil«i4^1l«t  Itetft^nihaiieleatf  p68ttiait  of  Canada,  in  wttok  Canada 
iPigaAkrB^UuHi  bafriteiibe  1^  tHe  Moipiioci^Hitei^^^ilb  ikft- United 
Bllrtetf  4aiafibMji]ki4»it^oiiti  laf  tke  tkalt>CI«TilinOp^totaral  frndjUgin.— 
Ola  Jhte^UettO|i«dnM4iat  BefMiliiaMoififb^i^lIftatyvIha  fitmevOf  the 
lPMiiidgt«tafcgoilwMlttyJfftfpatdMrt.mttretefaiati^ 
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Abtioli  n.— Mr.  Brown— in  his  ignorance— «t  the  hopeless  task  of  proring 
Free  Trade  to  be  patriotic— Mr.  Buchanan  nnderfltands  bj  Canada  the 
land  of  Canada,  or  otherwiBe  the  fiirmen  of  Canada*— Miserable  snbterftige 
of  Mr.  Brown  in  crjing  "  Torf*  to  Mr.  Buchanan,  while  at  the  same  tisM 
insinnating  that  he  has  annexationist  disloyalty— the  Tories  being  in  all 
time  past,  as  they  will  be  in  all  time  to  come  par  txcdUnc^  the  loyalists 
of  Canada.— The  speech  of  Mr.  Hinck*s,  when  Finance  Minister  in  1862, 
vhowing  that  it  was  admitted  that  if  England  had  adopted  another 
course  in  1846,  Beciprocity  might  haTe  been  obtained  from  the  United 
States  as  a  right,  or  in  other  words  as  a  condition  cif  the  Free  Trade 
granted  by  the  Bmpire  to  them,  120. 

AnnoLB  ni.— Adam  Smith  quoted  against  George  Brown  and  his  friends  the 
Euglish  Free  Traders,  to  shew  that  they  riolate  the  most  sacred  rights  of 
mankind  by  their  stupid  dogmas. — Brown  shown  to  be  deceiring  the  peo- 
ple in  his  praising  English  Free  Trade  as  the  father  of  the  Reciprocity 
Treaty,  though  he  well  knew  at  the  time  that  the  latter  was  only  an  im- 
proTisioned  palliation  to  the  circumstances  of  the  Canadian  farmer  which 
prerented  the  crop  of  his  disloyalty,  which  English  Free  Trade  musthaTt 
necessarily  occasioned.— Mr.  Hinclcs  agreed  with  Mr.  Buchanan  that  prac- 
tically, he  was  the  best  loyalist  in  Canada,  who  determined  tiiat  thefium- 
ers  of  Canada  should  hare  nothing  to  enry  in  those  of  the  United  States.^* 
Theriews  of  Mr.  Brown  and  his  English  Free  Trade  coadjutors  in  f&Tonr  of 
a  new  country  exporting  its  raw  material,  and  adopting  direct  taxation, 
not  only  utterly  impracticable,  but  positively  farcical.— Yarranton  and 
more  modern  autiiorities  quoted.— Self-QoTcrnment,  called  BesponaibU 
OoTernment  j  including  the  power  to  legislate  on  its  own  trade,  granted 
to  Canada  in  1841,  at  the  Union,  long  before  the  Free  Trade  era,  so  that 
Mr.  Brown  is  untruthful  in  his  assertion  that  Canada  got  Self-'OoTemmeat 
as  a  set-oiF  against  Free  Trade,  although  this  assertion  alone  is  an  acknow- 
ledgment that  English  Free  Trade  required  a  set-off.— Bngland*s  nnalter*- 
ble  determination  to  centralise  all  manufactures  in  the  mother  oonntry  the 
cause  of  the  loss  of  tlie  old  Colonies.— In  the  Ihce  of  all  Ustofy, 
past  and  present  experience,  Mr.  Brown's  Idea  of  the  intelligence  of  hit 
readers  is,  that  they  will  belicTe  the  contrary,  which  is  tantamonnt  to 
taking  for  granted  that  they  will  beHeve  anything  whieh  he  hasithe  hardi- 
hood to  asserti  128. 

•Abticlb  IY.— The  exposure  of  the  selfishness  and  want  of  patriotism  of  the 
Free  Traders,  by  Hon.  Horace  Ghreely,  than  whom'  no  man  has  greater  pimo-> 
tical  experience  in  America.— Mr.  Brown  Is  referred  to  Ifr.  Qteely  the 
American,  and  to  Sergeant  Byles,  the  admirable  English  writer  on  Social 
Science,  for  OTidence  that  his  Free  Trade  IhUacies  hare  beenreAited  over 
and  oTor  again.— Prof,  Senior  (whom  Mr.  Brown  had  quoted)  shown  to 
Im  not  in  his  foronr.— The  Assodation  for  the  Promotion  of  Canadian  In- 
dustry shown  to  ht  patriotic,  and  to  dealre  the  abolition  of  the  Onstons 
Duties  on  erery  article  which  Canada  can  grow  or  msnulhrrtrn  -the 
•isooiation  haring  for  its  doable  object  to  enable  the  labourer  hi  Caaada 
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'to  lire  as  cheaply  as  tbe  labourer  in  the  UDited  States,  and  protect  him 
agaloit  tbe  undue  competition  of  tbe  degraded  labour  of  Europe.— -Mr. 

'  Brown  naturally  a  Tyrant  if  not  a  Tory,  and  on^  by  aooident  a  Liberal. 
UY. 
.AtTiOLi  y.-»Mr.  Buchanan's  riew  that  an  American  ZoUyerein  would  not  only 
secure  but  aggrandize  tbe  British  Empire,  and  l>e  of  incalculable  benefit  to 
the  working  classes  in  IBngland,  Ireland,  and  Scotland.— To  preserre  the 
Empire,  Britain  must  yield  the  selfish  principle  of  centraliiSation  of  manu- 
factures.— Canada  must  not  be  riewed  as  a  third  party,  but  as  a  party  of 

'England,  with  peculiar  advantages  in  its  power  which  are  not  open  to  the 
mother  country,  but  which  are  open  to  the  tsapital  and  working  classes  of 
Britain,  if  they  will  remore  to  Canada,  which  Mr.  Buchanan  calls  England 
in  America.— Canada  cannot  remain  connected  with  England  if  coerced 
«nd  treated  as  a  Colony,  and  not  allowed  to  dictate  on  the  subject  of  its 
material  interests  as  an  independent  country.— The  reason  why  Lord 
Elgin  found  prices  of  Wheat,  Barley,  Lumber,  4^0.,  25  per  cent,  more  in  the 
United  States  than  in  Canada,  is  that  the  United  States  hare  a  large  manu- 
fiustnring  population.— There  can  be  no  industrial  independence  in  Canada 
<witbout  such  a  demand  for  farm  produce  as  will  make  rotation  of  crops 
possible.— »The  necessity  of  a  ZoUrerein  arising  from  the  obrious  fact  that 
Canada  gets  Free  Trade  firom  the  United  States,  unless  the  same  tariff  against 
Europe  is  leried  at  Quebec  and  Montreal,  as  well  as  at  Portland,  Boston, 
and  New  York.— Mr.  Buchanan  only  desires  to  help  in  getting  dearly 
understood  the  position  in  which  England's  precipitate  adoption  of  one- 
sided Free  Trade  has  left  Canada — ^he  considers  that  he  can  do  this  without 
suspicion,  seeing  that  it  is  well  known  that  he,  his  sons,  and  all  whom  he 
could  influence,  would  uphold  the  British  Goremment,  be.it  right  -or  be  it 
wrong,  183. 

Abticli  YI. — ^Mr.  Buchanan  quotes  the  authority,  upon  which  Mr.  Brown 
ignorantiy  relies.— Adam  Smith,  to  show  the  insignificanco  of  foreign 
trade  in  promoting  the  well-being  of  a  people,  in  comparison  with  home 
trade ;  the  whole  exports  and  imports  of  a  country  not  exceeding  together 
ten  per  cent,  of  its  transactions,  although  these  alone  are  considered  worthy 
of  attention  by  Adam  Smith's  pretended  followers;  while  the  ninety 
per  cent,  or  nine  tenths  of  the  country's  transactions,  (commonly  called 
the  Home  Trade),  seemed  to  be  beneath  consideration.— Lord  Durham's 
exposure  of  the  Mis-GoTermnent,  by  the  British  Ghrrernment  ofCanada,  or 
more  properly<absenoe  of  practici^  GoTemment,  sueh  as  Mr.  Brown  now 
proposes.— The  process  within  tbe  ten  years  prerious,  by  which  Canada 
was  raised  to  that'comparatirely  low  position  which  Lord  Durham  found 
to  oompare  so  unfkTourably  'With  the  progress  and  well-being  of  the 
United  States.-^Benjamin  Franklin  and  C.  H.  Carey's  descriptions  of  the 
desolating  efbcts  on  the  old  Colonies  of  that  British  system,  of  which  Mr. 
Brown  is  now  the  adrocate  ?  139.  * 

JinnOLt  Vn.— The  minhiterial  party  more  committed  to  Mr.  Buchanan's  ZoU- 
rareln  Tiews  than  the  Opposition,  as  both  the  Toronto 'GVo6e  and  the  Que- 
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1)M  Mm-cm^  tb0  nf&literiU  orgaiiB,  Q9m»  oat  In  &TOiir  of  Free  Trade  with' 
the  Unitecl  Statoe,  siuoe  the  laei  •essjoa  of  PejliameaU— peorgj&  Brown^- 
Bdltor  of  the  OUtbe^  the  0«aadjiin  RobeBpierre,  extiagusbiiig .  if  be  ceft 
the  characters  of  hia  opponentB  when  he  cannot  silence  their  arguments.— > 
Qwrge  Sheppard^  Sdttov  of  the  Mtraur^i  the  strong  man  and  the  mainstay 
of.  tte<  weakest  fninlstiy,  that  an  ocgan  was  ever  called  on  to  grind  for.— 
Hie  article  in.  the  i)a%  ColoniUlf  in  18(8,  under  the  caption  '<  tfr.  Brown^. 
tiie  Fcee-Ttmder,  and  Advocate  of  direct  Taacation,  vertu$  Mr.  Buchanan 
tiM  BrotecUonist  and  Adrocate  oi  indirect  Taxation,"  143.' 

jUttKfLS  yrtl.-^Rtmest  nstlooal  Beonomy  atid  tme  pdUtbal  Bafott^  (eit«h  as 
we  had  befbre  Btown  eame  ta  OaaAdaX  eoBsists  not  only  ia  aiK|klji«r the  peo- 
ple's money  fbr  their  own  benefit,  bat  hi  eeeoringi  tfkfe  laigert  mariiett  for 
^M  produce  of  the  labour  of  our  own  peeplei«^Mr.  Bachaaaa?s  whole  pol- 
io j  fbr  thhij  yean  has  been- to  benefit  the  Ganadiati  iumar^  ajidr  through 
him  secn»  the  well-being  of  all  other  depai*me«tft  of  indtst^.— Lower 
Oanadb  a  warning ;  she  ezhaueted^  or,  in  other  Words,  annmaily  sold  her 
soil  by  perpetual  cropping  of  wheatai  the  lurt^ationofJfv.  Brown's  friends, 
the  British  Politioal  I!eottom!8ft8.-«-Mr.  Brown,  like  his  BngUsh  friends,  caree 
Nothing  fbr  the  people  beyond  theif  votes-  He  sind  theyf  either  through  the 
stupidity  or  soiueftlring  worse,  hare  been  the  dishonoured  inslroments  of 
establishinir  principles  suitable  only  for  the  iioh<«^4maTiitaiits  or  money 
monger9-H&iid,  wMoh  bare  bansed  the  hopeless  degradmtion  of  nnmberless 
poor  families  of  the  Pitoyiaoe,  whose  oaly  capifel  is  the  labour  of  fo-oorow, 
in  prefbrenee  to  whloh-  Gold,— the  iBbont  of  the  post,  the  proper^  of  the 
rich-4ias,  by  the  direfhl  operation  of  tin  law,  b^en  prifcri^d  aii  an  article 
of  ekport ;  seeing  tiiat  the  aiHonnt  of  the  prcictoaa  metals  mi^mMd-  i»  just 
a  measure  of  the  labour  of  the  Oanaaian  people  which  might  lutre  been, 
exported,  or  to  speak  more  plainly  of  the  loss  of  employmis&t  to  ourown 
p^oplec— The  authority  of  the  London  Times  gtren  for  the  foregoing.*-^ 
Iffr.  Boohanan  remarking  simply,  that  monetai^  reform  would,  sooner  be- 
carried  if  peop^  would  reflect  that  the  increased  ralue  o^  monjr  means 
ofaeapaalng  of  labour,  and  the  inereased  Talue -of  labour  means  a.oheapen- 
ing'of  mosey,  147. 

ABficfLi  XX^-oSeaman's^^iVogTSMi  tfJMionM^  an  Ameeielm  wbik  of  gnat  value, 
li  quoted  to  shew  thae  the  episedbi-of  Frto  Trade,  or  nUihernAlaoed>teriii;. 
iiito  whieli  Amerleaa  blvdcbaadB^ Without  eiperieioe,  liktflfrtBftmfel  and 
thBBng|ll8fayseeTradeBi»ha3»eperiodiqdlydBiyieathBJli  Im^ebesiiUMonly 
or  «hief  caasetDf  misery  ia.the  Ptfted:8trtBS.-»*0eaMstfs  tiewtiuit  Canada 
is  Still  ihirsei-^He  howcTer  when  writing  did  nal  kna#  thoeher  patrio- 
ttelegislation>of.l8fl8»60i8ajred0aitodik  Upoa  the ptiaeiplek-.afdlB.  Brown 
andtiie^PdUMcia.  Boonomists  hiirtaiin^wattldiStiH  haredtoadgDod  against 
Canada,  with  Mi^mrtutal}  crOpoghi»dlsofaHty^sithe  eiinseqrnettleie>**Arscord 
fWmvthe  Haaihoil  S^taler  of  aoihJiiIy,>l86g^oflfB.Banhaiiia%«iooest» 
fhl  effort  to  secure  legislation,  whdse  otjsliottwwtQrlNip^tha  Mtmrnp^  tha- 
ooaaitrr-"*to  present  Canada  sending  off  woelt-iiidsii.wood^jM^'atlMr- raw 
QriitfliMsi  for  wbieh  we  0>t  a-rtry.  8maU'Sanof.aDK>9>«yi  and  ssftiiig  .back 
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wook  ftnd  eloth,  leatber  uid  woo4Miwftn»  •fHonltiinU  implemeati,  !(•.,  kc^ 
Ibr  which  the  Prorinee  paid  a  rery  Urge  mim-<-«  soin,  the  oontiooed  i»y* 
meat  of  which  for  the  manalhetare  of  homelj  implements,  would  h*Te 
entirely  prevented  ns  in  m  short  a  time  recoTering  from  the  monetary  die* 
tress  of  the  Province,  which  commenced  in  1857.  See  0.  H.  Oarey's 
niostratioa  of  the  dreadlhl  ezperieace  in  the  United  States  of  Free  Trade, 
•▼en  when  reciprocal,  162. 

Ainou  X.— Mr.  Bnchanaa  bellevw  that  foreigners  or  men  with  foreign  inte« 
rests,  which  is  the  same  thing,  have  been  allowed  to  nsnrp  the  electoral 
power  of  Bngland ;  and  he  despises  the  public  men  of  Bogland  who  have 
had  so  little  patriotism  as  to  be  their  tools. — He  has  nothing  in  common 
with  President  Lincoln  or  President  Davis,  but  as  a  Oolonist  he  would 
rather  be  under  the  rule  of  either  than  that  of  the  present  English  Chaa- 
oellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Mr.  Gladstone,  or  under  those  men  from  whom  he 
derives  his  vitality,  such  as  Mr.  Milner  Gibson,  or  Bright,  and  Mr.  Gobden. 
The  manure  on  the  land  In  England  costs  as  much  as  all  the  goods  exported 
from  that  country,  (See  McQueen's  Statistical  Work).— Mr.  Brown  overdoing 
his  character  of  the  British  Lion,  as  being  new  to  him.-»Mr.  Gko.  Shop- 
pard's  editorial  of  the  Toronto  CMoaiif,  1859,  being  a  magnificent  descrip- 
tion  of  the  position  and  interests  of  Canada,  158. 

Aanou  XI.— Mr.  Brown  asks  Mr.  Buchanan  to  believe  that  the  forther  Free 
Trade  is  carried  by  Oanada  the  more  she  will  prosper,  and  that  Oanada  should 
adopt  a  system  of  direct  taxation— He  also  asserts,  contrary  to  what  must 
be  the  evidence  of  bis  senses,  if  he  has  any,  that  the  Oanadian  peopU 
should  be  well  contented,  and  most  grateftil  for  the  miserable  policy  pursued 
towards  them  by  the  mother  country.— >And  Mr.  Brown  threatens  that  noth-* 
ing  but  ruin  will  attend  those  who  dare  tell  the  troth  on  this  subject,  vital 
not  less  to  the  mother  country  than  to  Oanadad — ^The  policy  of  Mr.  Brown 
and  the  English  Free  Traders  would  make  Oanada  a  second  Ireland.— 
History  of  the  happy  and  promising  condition  of  Lrelaad's  industry  pre- 
vious to  its  legislaUve  union  with  Bngland,  163. 

AmoLi  XII— The  thing  miscalled  Free  Trade  in  England,  carried  by  the 
middle  classes,  not  only  without  the  assistance  of  the  working  classes,  but 
in  spite  of  their  opposition.— English  Free  Trade  only  freedom  to  our  pe<K 
pie  to  purchase  the  labour  of  foreigners,  but  not  freedom  to  us  to  sell  our 
labour  to  foreigners.— As  In  Ireland,  so  In  Bngland,  the  middle  men  aa 
alien  interest,  caring  nothing  for  the  working  class.— Aay  loyalty  to  the 
Orown  a  force  which  hna  not  lieen  preceded,  and  built  upon  the  loyalty 
which  we  owe  to  oar  own  fomilles,  which  is  loyalty  to  a  government  ante- 
cedent to  Monarchies  or  Bepabllcs.'— This  great  trnth  singularly  forgotten 
by  the  SheiBeld  Free  Traders,  who  lately  invoked  Imperial  interference 
Into  Oanadian  Legislation.— Neither  par^  in  Oaaada  willing  to  admit  the 
well-heing  of  the  Oanadian  former,  or  otherwise  the  employment  of  the 
people  of  Canada,  to  be  the  tot  question  in  Oanadian  politics.— The  hum- 
bugged Oanadian  people  theauelves  to  blame  for  this^— The  Cabinet  at 
Washington  declared  to  Lord  I^ons  that  their  attention  had  been  calleA 
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*  new  OfloitdiMi  terMR-«Tli6  OkMttbcir  of  OoauMroe,  «t  BhtffieUly  quotes  tho 
G^Me  M  its  Aatkority  fbr  the  fMt,  (WhliA  tn  traih  is  not  a  liKt),  «liat  by 
Ihe  Oemiafoii  tftHirihelTtflt0±ttat«B  ftvefanmredaseompandioSBgluid. 
Oaittda  mfty  well  look  on  BMrwti  «•  tiM  nan  wttk  Ms  tkroal  eat  would 
look  upon  the  perpetator  wke  oo«ld  mHAaskte^y  stop  to  apeetrophlse  his 
motives.— The  Despatch  of  the  Duke  of  KAwcasllo,  wttk  the  BheOeM  pro- 
tect agalast  Oanada  tO'OvatUiiie  <to  haira  UMpon^la  gOretuBeftt  in  mfurd 
to  its  taitfi;  161. 

AMOLi  !SRL*^A  «tateitietit  bf  tbe  ad^aatages  pmetleally  eiperieiMed  under 
the  German  Zollrenln.-— Ilie  organising  of  laboor,  the  problem  of  the 
whole  fhtnre  fbr  all  who  pretend  to  gorerti  men.-^The  problem  a  far 
more  practically  important  one  in  its  sohition  tiian  the  discovery  of  the 
sodar  systemj  or  of  the  drcnlatlon  of  the  Mood,  a  knowledge  of  which  was 
not  necessary  to  thehr  prorldenttal  opeMtlon,  seeing  that  happily  they 
Were  not  liable  to  be  tampered  with  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  his  equally 
inexperienced  SQccessors.-— To  be  chargad  with  dislayidty  by  a  political 
incendiary,  Hke  Brown,  saronrs  of  ^  Satan  reproylng  sin.'^— One  feels  it 
the  unfkindest  cut  of  aU. — ^Oae'ftels  hteself  4n  the  same  homiliatiag  posi- 
tion as  one  lectured  on  morality,  by  a  petson  at  present  drunk,  or  who 
•had  netar  been  •ober.-«-i>esp«fcoh  of  BArl  Calhoant,  Gowecaor  Oeaenl,  to 
Mr.  Qladstone,  Colonial  aeeietary,  predicting  tke  i«in  of  tbe  Oanadian 
Farmer  tiad  Ctae  disoontent  of  the  Colony  ss  the  raanlt  of  BogUsh  Free 
Trade.-'-Oorrbboialton  by  the  legisfatmn  of  0anada.-»^n|rli8h  Free  Trade 
«nly  freedom  to  Poralgn  farmars  to  seU  their  wheat  nnitaxed  In  tke  markets 
«f  the  bighly-^tnof  Bagiisaiaa,  bat  nat  freedom  to  the  latter  taaell  his 
tabour  la  Hie  market  of  the  same  iQtaigaer.^^The  Coioaial  oonnectien  now 
ondaagei!ad  biy  theeame  saperoiUons  ignoxnnoe  and  daCeimined  adkerenca 
to  unpuMtioalas  well  as  onpateialio  tksartes  of  BrUisk  atatesman  which 
4»n>evly  lost  the  old  ookmias.  ■■  Statement  of  what  is  required  to  prevent 
the  Ganadiaa  farmer  being  deeply  iq)ttred.f-*-If  tUi  aaa  ha  achioTed,  or  in 
other  worjda*  the  direful  eifecU  of  Bnglish  Free  Trade  legislation  ayerted, 
bj  any  mode  less  objectionable  tkaa  t^-an  American  ZoUyerein,  so  much 
the  better,  176. 

BdOBAaAV,  IsaaB.*~(<'<Mrtittwd.)*^BefMided  by  Mr.  Sheppavd  in  JQatiy  CoUmUi 
against  attacks  of  tiie  €Mofo,  144.  Article  in  ^efte  commenting  on  hia 
ipaeok  at  Toronto.  CMm  esiaaf  Ms  Cwmdisw  iAtsmt,  (XI,)  168.  Quota- 
tian  from  BUu  Book  for  Uu  JSmHmgi  on  thali^altF  "^^  ^ve  to*mir  own 
tanilbN,  iM,  (XII,)  lea.  Oomeipandsaoa  «f  the  QovarniMnt  of  Canada 
with  the  Imperial  iGonrecnmentf  on  the  aafeitBetof  the  Canadian  Tenff  or  Ca- 
nadian Customs'  Aot«moyed  for  Iqrium  in  LaglskOita  Assembly,  IkH  168. 
4Bpeeck  at  tke  diaaar  girenat  London -to  Ihe  ploneess  of  Upper  Caeada  in 
December,  18C6,  p.  tift.  Bavly  aaverienosi,  Sp,  Xaadkm,  186.  Fust  peiw 
son  on  either  'Siie  of  AHaatie  to  pmcisim  that  a  «ioitntiy?s  legislation 
Aould  hare  in  view  its  warkinqg  dassasor  pBodncen  aAanCi  IM.  The  irra> 
ooneilable  diflhnnae  between  the  ptinoiflbt'Of  Mr.  Baohanan  and  those  of 
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Uu  Biowiii  Mnff  A  l«U0r  from  Hr.  BvehAiuui  to  Bom.  €ko.  BrowD, 
shewing  the  terms  upon  which  he  oi^Bred  to  vote  for  him  as  Speaker  of 
%he  Legislative  Assemhiy,  om  the  occasion  of  the  latter  being  nominated 
to  that  offite  by  his  par^,  p.  tTlH.  Opinions  on  Reciprocity  Treaty,  and 
the  manner  in  Which  he  proposes  to  settle  the  dlfllcnlty,  235.  Speech  at 
^celebration  of  the  anni^ersaiy  of  the  Bmancipatlon  of  the^ Stares.  Opinions 
^garding  the  best  mofld  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  America,  as  looking  to 
the  ultimate  and  best  interests  o^  the  slaves.  (App.  Ill))  p.  262.  Views  on 
the  Monarc&ieal  scheme,  114^  (App.  tl),  p.  247.  Views  oH  present  Battalion 
organisation  In  Volunteer  miitla  Force,  and  on  the  Volunt^^r  system 
•  igenerally,  116.  MiUlia  B^ochur^  (App.  Vf)  309.  Address  on  giving 
tip  the  command  df  the  iSth  BatUtion  Volunteer  Ifflitia,  Ihid^  p.  369. 
Address  on  transmitting  his  resignation  as  abo^  to  txOTernment, 
Ibid^  p.  88a.  Biography  of,  Iblrth,  education,  and  eaAy  connection  with 
iBouAierde,  429.  i^ioneer  of  the  Trade  of  Upper  Oanada.-^tate  of  Oana- 
^an  Politics  thirty  yean  ago,  431.  Clergy  Reis^^e  Question,  432. 
Suspension  of  Specie  payments  in  133%,  434.  His  gteat  nerre  and  indomit- 
able perseveran^,  435.  The  fuestlon  of  labour^  or  df  our  own  people's 
employment,  433.  The  questions  of  Labour  and  Money  one  question,  the 
solution  of  the  one  being  the  sdlutlon  of  the  other,  441.  Peefs  Free  Trade 
Policy  of  1346,  444.  Paper  Money^  446.  Justice  and  li^ustlce  of  to  fixed 
property  and  Labour,  450.  Why  Free  Trade  and  Bull ionism  have  not  long 
ago  ruined  England,  454.  Rebellion  of  1337,  456.  A  few  hurried 
remarks  in  oondMion,  45^.— ^Stelcftes  #/  (ki^tOtd  CsnoiKmc.  (App. 
Vm,)  p.  429. 

6uTLSB,Samuel-^<2aotation  {hnertrating  Hr.Brown^s  political  position^Hu(2»6ra«, 
iSTj^  IfWofUo^  16.  (21^GM«t;«r«i»lAf  CaiMM£«Mlton»er)^idjtf.^l«9.  lllus- 
traling  Mr.  Brown't  oowm  in  politlCs«p-lfr^  148. 

OflBB,  J.  Barnard.— Bzposnre  0FfdbiAilBm8<^'^  Pro/etfe^  mimmfaeturet  are  tick- 
/y."  *'  D<mH  tax  the  nation  for  the  ben^  ((f  a  pt<MeUu;  clatt^  "  Take 
tm^Qf  ikeiJtnwA€r^mAMike^roame»  Uke^ate  SejAHmeof 

Free  Trade,-^ln.  Remarke}^  51.  Protection  of  Irish  ^naaafhotureo  against 
Bsglaikdy ifM.  Tlu ^^^^^ 9mmu ikeOmumm^mmir^  (XI,)  IW,  Xztreme 
difficulty  of  finding  new  employment ;  this  is  the  problem,  iho  soltAion  of 
mlMk  itill  be  an  event  «0(  Umt  tefilitat,  anfd  4hr  more  important  to  man* 
kind,  than  the  discoTcry  of  the  solar  sytteak-^i6M,  (XHl),  p.  176. 

9V10V  L0MH.^h»dta«IOM  apfplM  to  Oie  atiti.  Warke,  fijp.  2bfoirf<^  i^.  Ditto 
a^plfen  to  Mr.  ^vo^pm^  iiw9. 

Oamp^hi.,  TnoviB.— Quotation  applied  to  Canadian  people.  HaU  to  the  Chiefs. 
8p,  London,  188. 

Cakada,  a  practical  policy  for,  Sp,  t&ronto,  12. 

— —  England  and  United  States,  Relations  between.    See  Relatione, 

K)AMADUX  P^Mn,  Tn  Qhowatnereue  the—A  series  of  artieles  which  originnlly 
appeared  in  the  columns  of  the  itomOton  Spectator^  in  /annary,  1$64  from 
the  pen  of  Hr^  Bnchanani  118. 
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Gavvixo,  KxotfT  Hov.  OioMi.  Deteription  of  Folltfcftl  Keoii<militt,£i(fi^^rMirr 
T%e  Globt  verttu  the  Canadian  FarmtTf  (VIII},  149. 

Cammi  0.  H.,  Absolute  neoeuitj  of  rarietj  of  ooeapations  to  salt  Tarietiei  of 
taste,  abilitj,  ke, ;  Manofactores  create  capital. — Nccessitj,  for  the  welfare 
of  any  people,  that  Manufactores  and  Agricultare  grow  together^— Great 
waste  occasioned  bj  traasportation^ — ^Policy,  which  would  make  Koglantf 
the  workshop  of  the  world,  fiUse  for  herself  and  minons  for  those  that  trott 
entirelj  to  her  for  manofiictares. — Countries  that  hare  done  so  contrasted 
with  those  that  haye  been  self-dependent  and  mindfhl  of  home  industrj. 
Frinciple§  of  Social  Scitnet^  In.  RemarktjIA,  No  country  can  nltimatelj  pros* 
per  through  the  degradation  or  destruction  of  the  industry  of  an  j  other  coub« 
try. — The  larger  the  profits  of  Middlemen,  the  more  wretched  the  condition  of 
those  upon  whom  they  prey,  82.  Bffect  on  Ireland  of  Free  Trade,  83.  The 
British  system  haa  for  its  object  a  stoppage  of  circulation  among  the  ColO' 
nists,  so  as  to  force  the  export  of  raw  material  to  pay  for  the  importation  of 
manufactures.  The  ii^urious  eflbcta  of  this  policy  are  to  be  seen,  even  yet, 
in  the  anxiety  of  the  United  States  to  secure  foreign  markets  for  their  raw 
produce.  Ibid.  Tht  Olobt  vernu  the  Canadian  FarwuTf  (YI),  142.  Pros- 
perity simultaneous  with  protection  and  undisturbed  state  of  the  currency, 
Adrersity  simultaneous  with  export  of  raw  material  and  free  importatloo 
of  manufactures  and  consequent  export  of  precious  metals  to  pay  fbr  thesa. 
Ibid,  (IX),  155.  FacU  regarding  the  German  ZolWereln.  Ihid.  (XIII),  ItS, 

Gakps,  Edward,  Price  of  commodities  mast  be  allowed  to  rise  to  extent  of  tax*' 
tion,  otherwise  taxes  which  must  be  paid  will  be  paid  by  a  deductioii 
fh>m  wages.     Currency  ta  a  Nutehell,    In,  Remarke^  102. 

Oathoabt,  Barl.— DespaUh  to  the  Right  Hon.  W.  B.  Gladstone,  Seeietaiy  of 
State  for  the  Colonies,  showing  the  disastrous  elfeei  to  be  anticipated  fron 
the  Free  Trade  policy  of  1846,  upon  Canada.     The  Oiobe  vereue  the  Canm 
dian  Farmer^  (XIII),  177. 

Oabltli,  Thomas.—''  Organising  of  Labour^  the  great  problem  for  statesaaa* 

/Md.  (XIII),  176. 
CmnaATiox  of  the  AnBiraiMry  of  the  Smanoipatlan  atHaafltOD,  XW^.  (App. 

Ill),  p.  257. 
0aAi>icu6|  Dr.«— A  liberal  polities  forms  no  gnarantee  for  a  liberal  political 

economy,    in.  Jtsmorfci,  106. 

CHAXMa  of  Commerce  and  .MannCsctnreSi  Iec,  Shefliald^    Letter  to  the  flew 
taiy  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  remonstrating  against  the  Canadian  tariff 
as  encouraging  Canadian  Manufactures  at  the  expense  of  the  SngUih 
exporting  manofkotnrer,  Iec.      The  Qlohe  vereue  the  Canadian  ianur^ 
(XII),  p.  171.    Report  of  Mr.  Gait,  npon  their  memorial.  (App.  Y),  p.  83t. 

€BAMna  of  Commerce,  Maaehester,  Speech  of  Mr.  Chdt,  before,  (App.  T),  p.  8B4b 

CiAMiAUD.-^hort  definition  of  "  small  men."    In.  Remarke^  M. 

Obbutii,  Hon.  Dayid,  the  great  agriculturist ;  the  Gio6f  at  one  tloM  hli  eonvert 
on  the  principle  of  true  and  enlarged  Reciprocity.  The  QUAe  vereue  The 
Cowadtea  Fereeer.    (Y.)    p.  185. 
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CftA¥,  Hon.  BeniT,  Spee^  of.— >The  amount  raqnlred  for  the  admlnlitnttion  of 
GoTemment  shoald  be  railed  ezclnsiTetj  on  foreign  imports,  and  the  tariff 
so  aiyasied  as  to  foster  indnstry.  A  tariff  for  reyenoe,  with  discrimlni^ 
tions  for  protection,  40.  Definition  of  Free  Trade,  and  of  the  Free  Trader 
or  Theorist.  In.  JUmarki^  30. 

**  OoLOMUT,  Toronto.*-— Defending  Mr.  Bacfaanan  against  the  attacks  of  the 
Globe.  The  Olobe  pernu  the  Canadian  Farmer,  (Vil)f  U4.  Protection  the 
true  policy  for  Canada.    Ibid,  (X),  1S9. 

CoiiWiLL,  Stephen.  Gold  and  Silrer  slionld  not  be  fixed  in  price ;  bnt  be  allow* 
ed  to  obej  the  law  of  Sapplj  and  Demand.  No  eonntrj  eonld  then  draw 
another  country  of  the  preeions  metals,  withont  paying  the  price  caused 
bj  their  extra  demand.-»7%<  Wd^a  and  Meant  of  Payment,  p.  273. 

CMiTBvnov,  Political,  at  Toreato.  Bztraets  from  tetters  addressed  by  Hr. 
Buchanan  to,  442. 

CooPBR,  Fenoimore,  A  Monarchy  snrronnded  by  Bepvblican  InstltiitlMS,  (App. 
If),  p.  241. 

OoTTox,  consumed  in  United  States,  and  its  Talue,  amount  of,  46. 

DiDiOAnoa— To  the  leaders  of  the  forllicoming  party  of  order,  3. 

^<  Dnnorr,  2H6imm.*  Article  In  fltTor  of  Reciprocity  Treaty.  (App.  HI), 
p.  291. 

SiWiTT,  Jacob.— Letter  to  W.  L.  Mackenzie,  ISsq.,  M.P.,  on  Home  Industry.— 
Who  pays  the  duties  leried  by  the  tariff?^A  tariff  may  be  necessary  to 
prerent  a  foreign  monopoly  raising  the  price  to  the  consumer.— Advantage 
of  producer  and  consumer  being  near  each  other. — Tlie  facility  of  obtain- 
ing the  means  of  payment  makes  an  article  cheap  to  the  consumer. — ^In 
«ase  of  home  competition,  the  foreigner  must  pay  the  duties,  and  all  other 
expenses  of  freight  and  transportation,  out  of  profits,  for  the  competi- 
tion prevents  his  adding  those  to  pricc^Without  this  home  competition, 
the  consumer  is  left  dependent  on  the  importer,  who  may  charge  what  ha 
pleases,  adding  freight,  Ac— >Oanada  obtained  a  better  market  for  her  pro- 
duce by  Reciprocity  with  the  United  States,  Just  because  they  hare  a 
manufacturing  population,  which  she  has  not.— The  consumer  pays  duticg 
which  are  levied  on  such  articles  as  cannot  be  produced  at  home,  such  as 
tea,  coffee,  Iec— If  duties  must  be  levied  on  these  necessaries  they  should 
l>e  ad  valorem,  so  that  the  burden  may  fall  more  Justly.— Employment  to 
our  own  people  the  great  obJect-^The  immigrant  cannot  ail  at  once 
entirely  change  his  mode  of  life ;  and  if  he  cannot  find  his  accustomed 
occupation  In  Oanada,  'he  will  leave  it.— New  England  turns  every  stream 
to  account— ^The  net  profit  of  one  water-wheel  equal  to  the  net  profit 
of  fifty  well  cultivated  farms,  besides  giving  tenfold  employment  and 
encouraging  wealth  and  population  to  its  neighbourhood.— Disgrace  that 
Canada  should  allow  its  glorious  natural  advantages  to  run  to  waste.— 
The  poor  lands  of  New  England  are  worth  more  than  the  rich  Oanadian 
4nes.-»Tariff  the  means  of  placing  producer  and  consumer  near  each  other 
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^-great  matual  benefltt.— Let  CTanada  providid  fbrBer  agrfealtansts  alKmie^ 
in  addition  to  a  foreign  market,  bj  encouraging  manufactnrea.— All  clau6» 
and  interests  would  benefit  hj  each  a  policy^  eren  the  annuitant. — Better 
make  money  thaa  borrow.— Adrantage  to  the  importer  that  Canada  shoalft 
keep  all  she  can  at  home,  for  the  nltimate  limit  to  his  trade  must  be  th» 
ability  of  his  customer  to  pay.— Ttiat  nation  Is  the  richest  that  eberishetf- 
most  carefully  ItB  home  industry,  and  that  the  poorest  that'depeodfl  on  the 
industry  of  the  foreigner.    (App^  iV)j  p.  299. 

Dbtoir  John.— Description  of  Etagiisli  MilHia,.  in  time  of  James  11.  WMcr. 
(App  VII),  p.  411. 

Duncan,  Jonathan.  The  unwillingness  of  the  public  to  adopt  the  scienUfie 
diseoveries  Ac.,,  of  contemporaneous  philosophers.  Tendency  of  the  legis- 
lations of  Sir  Robert  ]^eel  aad  Lord:  Oic«nt0ne.^Thto»gh  the  prlTiieg*^ 
granted  to  the  money-power  of  extorting  nsury — industiy  is  wMmA  of  its- 
Jtast  Bswsrd^  audi  madne  lnflQS»0e  aeswided  W  pri?ilpg^.  PeeVs  iallae^,  2a 
his  justification  of  usury^  in  comparing  8ion«y  to  fommodities.*--Hi8^  Adsa- 
assumption  tliat  the  supply  of  money  would,  keep  p%ce  with  tiie  demand 
in  the  fBtee  of  a  law  which  compels  the  supply  to  contract  just  in  propor> 
portion  as-ttie  demand  Iwcumes-  wrgent.  B«llk>a,.wbea.  coined  into  aansjv 
oeaMs  to  b^  limply  a  commoditgf.  Peers  Bill  coippaced  to  ai  law  whiob 
would  decree  that  so  mueh  gas,,  and  no  more,  should  be  consumed  from 
tbenceforth,  icrespec^iye  altogether  of  the  future  and  growing  wants  of  the 
community— a  law  which  would  only  limit  the  (quantity  supplied,  but  not 
the  usurious  price  charged  for  it.  The  necessity  for  an  internal  currency.. 
The  Gold  and  SiWer,  in  which  foreign  debts  are  liquidated,  must  be  allow- 
ed to  rise  and  fiill  to  the  market  price— must  be  riewed  as  BuIUon  (as  thd- 
foceigner  riews  it)  and  not  as  money.  The  anomaly  of  the  laborer  being 
left  unbenefitted  by  the  produce  of  his  own  industry.  Clashing  of  the 
teachings  of  Political  Economy  with  true  social  science.  Man,  as  a  trastee, 
accountable  to  the  Creator,  for  the  usuftuct  of  the  Earth— this  opposes  th» 
system  which  only  considers  the  consumer  irrespective  of  the  producer— 
the  system  which  teaches  the  doctrine  of  over-population,  when  mniiona 
of  redeemable  acres  are  lying  unoccupied  and  sterile^-the  contradictorj 
doctrine  of  over-production,  when  millions  are  destitute  of  tbe  commoiL 
necessaries  of  life^that  money  is  redundant  when  millions  of  pockets  are 
penniless. — The  science  of  society  denies  these  dogmas*  Prodnetloa  and 
consumption,  apart  ftom  vicious  legislation,  would  nndoutedly  keep  pace- 
with  each  other .---/n.  Remarks ^  dl. 

DvBOAjs  Lord^— Advanoenant  of  the  I^^ited  Stales  ooJitrasted  with  the  baek«- 
ward  statin  of  things  on  the  Ounadian  side  of  the  line.  1%€  Oiobi  verms 
th$  Coaadia^  garner,.  (71)^  UO. 

**  BooNOHiST,  London."  Eeply  to.  Protection  by  whatever  moaqs^  at  whatever 
sost,  absolutely  necessary  Ibr  the  prosperity  of  Canada.  Letter  of  Xr. 
GMnble.  In,  JBUmarbM,  IOC  U^npopularity  of  F^ee  Trade.— In  Prance  the' 
Liberals  make  common  cause  with  the  Protectionists.— >Snglish  paper^ 
makers  oomplala  that  the  sedofied  dnty  is.  not  a  fifkiz  equivalent  for  tl» 


^6tfl6  iAij  &k  iMlpMf ;  Ihil  tlb(i¥6  iftlj  llMM  Irtll^  MkfMf  of  otHOtiteg  the 
T«w  matMM  at  Mr  MUw.^^^ie  e«in%iiier  fltaofirH-  n^t  aaflftiF  beoftase-  the 
Bbsflbb  prodaeer  ettnilot  wvYlroFa  tke«»m6  toiintf  M  Ih^  fiM«i|pier.^-4he 
fMBd  ol^tfot  ftrindastty  &•  tke  bMMMr  of  1^  «i>igttiMri  ( Appt  Ht)^  'p.  296. 

'<  SDUmaftOH  lUview** — Hadms  of  policy  tAught  bj  AdanI  ^Ith  i^'oduce^  no 
eifect  on  Mr.  Pitt,    in,  Remarki^  l'07. 

Bj^oui,  Barl  of.^peoch  at  London,  0.  W.,.  on  Reciproeitj  Treaty.  The  COobe 
versm  the  Canadiati  Faanur^  p.  (^,  119.  Memorial  sabmittfid  to  Board  of 
trade,,  Montreal,  426, 

flwpTT,  Sbents«rw-«Fi«e  Trad*  oamM  ^  tM  Middle;  Olataoi^  and/ in  spite  of 
the  oppofition  of  the  werfcinc.  elawes.  M.  Jlannriki^  p.  107,  p.  16-7. 

B)ktOBT8  of  specie  and.  goodBj  Inle  and  ih>i»  th»ir»ifed3tKteS|  from  1947  to 
1867 :  Imports  and,  M 

and  Imports  of  Oanadii^  for  195B',  1857,  ISSd;  185^,  p.  88: 

*—  of  Manafactnres  from  United  Stotes  to  Canada,  in  1858-9:  (App.  Ill), 
pu  Saft. 

from  tUe  trnfted  Stnteitto  BHIiMt  AhkeriM  te  11998^,  (App.  tfr>,  p  291. 

BzpoRTiD  from  United  States  to  foreign  eonntries,  80th  Jane,  1858.  Manafae- 
tnted^  Articles,  46'. 

FimantON,  Mr.-^peeeh  at  Manchester,  In  r«ply  to  Mr.  (fait.  (App.  T),  p.  865. 

Flmitm,  Hon.  Adam.— Gharaeter  borne  by  the  coloured  popnlation  in  Jamaica, 
from  personal  obseryatioii.  (App.  Ut),  p.  260. 

Flitchir  of  Saltonn.^Tme  patriotism,  (App.  Ill),  p.  263. 

I^RAHELur,  Benjamin^ — The  effect,  upon  the  ralae  of  land,  of  the  establishment 
of  manofaetories.— The  nation*s  interest  to  encourage  home,  in  preference* 
«0  foreign,  tttdustryj-^DiseoiiTagemelitf  to  home  Uidtest^  the  tme  oanse-of 
the  Amerlean  Bey^tttloat^JT^  Gkbti0Wi^th$'OMiaiiUkFmmitT\{Yiy  142. 

Fru  Tradc,  Bnglish,  subTersire  of  Bmpire.  8p,  T&ronJto^  17*.  the  Ofo£^e  quoted 
«n-^^A«  Gkib^,v^m»m  Ctmadkm]R»mer^  (Ul^  Ul,  185,  127.  

— *—  policy  of  1846  disastrous  to  Canada.— Despatch  from  BM  OmfetesAt  to 

Bl|^  Hon.  W,  B.  aiftMoae,  117. 
— — *•  in  money,  the  only  Free  Trade  we  want.   p.  200. 


GMrfi*  Hon.  A.  T.^^RelaUoas  of  Oanada  with.  Bnglaad,ani  th^  United  StatcuL 
Canada  from  1849  to  1859,  a  pamphlet  pxiblishpd  ia  London  in  1860. 
Bespousible  Government)  307,  308.  Brief  rifunu  of  the  ten  years 
legislation,  from  1849  to  1859.  State  of  Canada  at  and  af^r  the 
Union,  808.  Legislature  of  Canada, — Blection  Law,^-LegislatiTe  Coun« 
cil— Seat  of  GdVernment  Qaestion,  310.  MiiuicIpaT  OrgahfzaCTon, 
Municipal  Law  of  Upper  Canada,  811.  Bdncsitional  system  of  Upper 
i)anada^  31'2,  Of  Lower  Olsna^i^  am  TtM  Unive^ities  of  C^nada^  M4: 
Clergy  Reserrei  QBitetftion,^^!gntorlltl  Itantire-  QnestloU,  315.  Set- 
fknttent  of  the  Counrtry,  31B.  Fliherles  tft  the  St.  LaWirittcei,— Pvorliicial 
Pealtentiaxyj  aiT.    GMogieid'  Snrfe{f,*-OMert«ltoriMi'  of  Qttedee'  and 
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Toronto^— Orimfiuil  I«Mf|^-Oon8oli4ftiioii  <if  ilie  Li^wi,  318.  Oodifiealfcm 
of  tbe  Lawb  ofL.  C.,— Material  Progreeg  of  Oanada,— Goographieal  PoiUioii, 
819.  WelUnd  Canal,  820.  Canal  System,— NaTigation  of  the  Su  Iaw* 
renee,  321.  Canadian  Line  of  Steamtbipf,  822.  Wettern  Trade,  Bailiray 
Sjstemf,  Grand  Trunk  Railway,  823.  Debt  of  Canada,  32ft.  Criiit  of 
1867,  326.  Difficalties  on  Mr.  Gait  aMuming  office  in  1868.  Commercial 
Policj  of  Canada  and  the  Cartier-Macdonald  Government,  227.  Canadian 
Prortectionist  Partj,— Readjastment  of  the  Tariff,  329.  Costoms'  Aet  of 
1869, 331.  Taxation  in  Canada,  332.  Co-operation  of  the  French  Canadian 
majoritjf  rom  Lower  Canada  in  worliing  out  Conititational  GoTernment, 
386,  ( App.  ▼)  p.  307.  Report  anbmitiing  eertain  remarks  and  statements 
npon  the  despatch  of  HYs  Qraee  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  datrd  3rd  Ang., 
1869,  end  upon  the  Memorial  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Sheffield,  ifttf, 
339.  Extract  from  Speech  on  introducing  New  TarifF.  Ibid^  p.  843. 
Speech  of  Mr.  Gait  before  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Manchester,  I862. 
(App.  V),  p.  364. 

QijiBLi,  J.  W.— Reply  to  London  EcononUgt,  Protection,  bj  whaterer  maaae, 
at  whatever  cost,  absolutely  neeessaiy  for  the  proeperity  of  Canada..  ^ 
JUmarktj  104. 

Qa.— Snlightened  view  that  the  Colonies  are  the  shops,  and  the  mete  old 
clothes'  shops,  for  the  disposal  of  the  surplus  and  refuse  manufactures  of 
Bnglaud ;  and  the  Colonists  the  mere  machines  for  the  production  of  fbod, 
for  tbe  iron  maw  of  Manchester,  Sheffield,  ko.  7A«  Globe  vemu  the  Gsao- 
dian  Farmer.  (Ill),  124. 

''  Globi  Toronto,"  Letter  addressed  to,  by  Mr.  Buchanan,  entitled  "  A  Plea 
against  Annexation,"  26. 

-— —  The,  venue  the  Canadian  Farmer. — A  series  of  articles  which  originally 
appeared  in  the  oolnmns  of  the  Hamilton  Speetaior^  from  the  pea  of  Me. 
Buchanan.  118.  {See  Buchantm,  JeaaeJ) 

—it-*  quoted  on  the  Reciproci^  Treaty.  T%$  CUobe  vereue  fAe  Oamtiimt 
JihrsMr,  (lU),  123. 

— •  quoted  on  Free  Trade.— 2%s  Oiobe  venue  tke  Canadian  Fnrmir.  (ttl)  184| 
126,  127. 

— »«,  of  1848,  quoted  in  farour  of  ZoUrerein  scheme.  ThM  Olabe  venue  tkt 
Canadian  Farmer^  (Y)  186. 

—  quoted  against  Mr.  Buchanan's  scheme  of  an  American  ZolWerein.  M^, 
p.  137. 

«— »  Articles  commenting  on  Mr.  Buchanan's  Speech  at  Toronto.  Tke  QUbe 
vereue  the  Canadian  fbrmsr,  (XI)  163. 

mmm^ltM  aTtlcles  Ott  the  Americans  threatening  to  depart  from  the  Reci- 
procity Law,  because  they  were  at  a  disadvantage  as  compared  with 
England ;  and  of  the  English  threatening  to  throw  off  connection  with 
Oanadai  because  its  Tariff  is  too  fitTonrable  to  America  1  1 69. 
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^mm  Ito  penonftlitiM  nirfeired  hiaUll«r  bj  ICr.  Shtppudto  TtratUo Ltad^r, 
p.  313. 

QooLD,  In.— Memortel  ralniiUtd  for  adoption  t6  Board  of  Trade,  If ODtraal  in 
1853,  reeomm9ndiag  Raeiptoeltx  wiib  United  B^iM^  nod  a  Oommercial 
Union.  (App.  YII),  p.  436. 

OoTBHymiT,  Onr  Ineapablo.  8p.  ThrotUo^  10. 

— —  The  Re-organiB«tion  of^  the  great  political  neceMitj.    In,  RtmarkM^  83. 

OBnLT,  Hon.  Horace.— ?%«  Tariff^  QiMafioit.- Pamphlet  on  Labout't  PolUieal 
Ecommy^  459.  Direct  and  indirect  taxation,  460.  The  question  stated,  461 . 
Limitations,  463.  Fog  dispelled,  463.  Exports  and  imports,  463.  The 
balance  of  trade,  464.  Trade  and  labour— first  principles,  464.  Oheap 
goods  and  starring  labourers,  466.  A  grare  error  and  its  causes,  467. 
Basis  of  Protection,  469.  Protection  and  prices,  470.  Theory  and  prac- 
tice, 470.  Gheapness— real  and  nominal,  47l.  Self-interest— public  and 
prirate,  473.  The  plough  and  the  loom  should  be  neighbours,  473.  The 
object  of  Protection,  475.  The  need  of  Protection,  476.  Lai^tux  fain 
let  us  alone,  476.  The  Right  of  Labour,  478.  Loss  of  emploTment  not 
compensated,  479.  Political  action  indispensable,  479.  Moral  influence 
of  Protection,  480.  Its  intellectual  bearings,  481.  Oapital,  Labour,  and 
Wages,  482.  Conclusion,  482.  (App.  IX,),  p.  469.    On  Protection,  137. 

Outs— The,  who  and  what  are  they  ?    8p,  Jktronto,  31. 

Hatoh,  Hon.  I.  T.— Letter  from  **  W.  H.  M."  in  New  York  3Vme«,  on  his  Beport^ 
(App.  Ill),  p.  393.  Special  Report  to  the  Hon.  Howell  Oobb,  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  recommending  the  abrogation  of  the  Reciprocity  Treaty. 
(App.  YU),  p.  436. 

HiAD,  Sir  B.  W.— Despatch  to  Sir  B.  B.  Lytton,  enclosing  copy  of  Oanadlan 
Tariff,  with  some  lemarks  thereon.  Qlo^  v§r$u»  Ms  Csnodiafi  Ibnasri  (ZII), 
p.  170. 

HaoES,  Hon.  Francis,  0.  B.— Speeoh  on  Reciprocal  Free  Trade.  1%$  Olobg 
pernu  th4  Canadian  FarmiTf  (II).  131, 134 

HuTOBT,  Oanadian.  Oollection  of  fiuste  oonneeted  with,  recommended.  8p. 
London,  189. 

HoBMiB,  Francis.— DifflculUet,  obscnrity,  and  embarrassment,  in  which  Adam 
Smith's  reasoning  is  inTolred— Doubtful  whether  he  understood  himseUL 
(App.  I),  p.  243,  344. 

BowB,  Hon.  Joseph,  Premier  of  Nora  Scotia.— Letter  te  the  Right  Hon.  0.  B. 
Adderly,  M .P.,  on  the  relations  of  Bngland  with  her  Colonies.  Doubte  the 
Gorrectness  of  the  conclusions  drawn  by  Mr.  Adderly  in  his  6roeAtirs.-»* 
History  of  the  Old  Thirteen  Oolonies,  384.— Retention  of  the  Colonies  bj 
England  a  necessity,  386.— >Cost  of  the  two  American  Wars— Lessons  to 
be  drawn  from  the  page  of  history,  387.^^olonles  a  benefit  to  Bngland  aa 
a  means  of  keeping  up  a  large  steading  an^y  in  times  of  peace.  Danger 
to  the  parent  stete  in  seperating  her  Colonies  from  her,  388. — Colonies  not 
recognised  in  Councils  of  the  Bmpire— North  Afflerioun  ProTineeamade  the 
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tetU«H^oa>nd  in  ihiiaof  wao^,  aiW.^DfiWMc^MtWMk  the  IbM  with  wfaM 
oor  forefathers  had  to  contend  from  those  which  we  would  haye  to  eneoonter. 
Danger  to  tieapprebeadad  fiebm  War '«Pitfa)}brtliini3latSBy  aotwlthstan^tof 
tba  hraneiy  of  oar  lfiUU»and  V«lavteer%  MIK^Far  bettsn  tliat  w«  had  a 
national  existance,  391. — ^Unreasonable  deoMUld  that  we  should  defcnd 
onrselTes  wlthont  help  and  rncoonr  ftom-  Bnglmid,  30d*«>^or  intetestf- 
would  be  better  served  if  we  were  to  renounee  allegiance  to  England  and 
annex  oorselres  to  the  United  States,  303. — Oolonists  treated  worse  hj 
England  than  Portuguese  and  Turks. — Braverj  of  North  American  Gol6- 
nists  upon  all  occasions  of  danger.— War  of  1775,  394.— War  of  1812,  16, 
39ff. — ^Misery  of  the  sjstem  in  operation  preyions  to  Hesponsible  Qoyem- 
ment,  398.  Earl  Russell's  CoIoniAl  policy  of  1839.— Benefits  conferred 
through  the  concession  of  Responsible  QoTernment,  399.— North  American 
Militia,  400.— Noya  Scotia  Volunteers,  401 — Goyemor  Fairfield  and  the 
North  Eastern  boundry  question,.  402. — T^ent  aiTair,.  403,— Defence  of 
Oanadian  polity,  404.— Gai^adian  Militia^.  400.— Ability  of  Caoadians  to 
cope  with  United  States  troops,  406. — Contrast  between  Defences  of  Eng- 
land and  Canada  at  a  time  when  the  former  Bad  only  a  population 
equal  to  ours  at  present  time,  409. — Appeal  to  the  patriotism  of  English- 
men to  preserve  the  connection  between  the  Colonies  and  the  mother 
country,  412. — Reasons  why  we  should  preserve  friendly  relations  with 
Northern  States,  414.   (App.  Vll),  p.  384. 

HbSkiBsoVj  Right  Hon.  William.— S^ech  against  s  redii<$tion  of  prices  nf 
Wheat,  arising  not  from  incteaseid  abundance,  bat  from  decroased  abUity  to 
fOfisomemanuikctnretf,  2^5; 

IxpoBTs  AND  Exports  of  specie  and  goods^  into  and  from  the  United  States, 
from  1847  to  I86>7,  p.  3«. 
■■      '  and  Exports  of  CanadH  fbr  VW%  1897,  1858;  I«59,  p.  88. 

'     or  XASD9A0TUU8  Into  United  States  from  Canada  in  1858, 1809.  (App. 
m)y  p.  288. 

In>D8TBT,  Hon.— Letter  from  Jkoob  BeWitt;  Esq.,  H.P.,  to  W:  h.  KcKeniia 
Esq.,  ILP.^  oa.    (App.  IT)^  pu  299b 

Ihoub,  Riv.  D.— Remarks  on  part  taken  by  Dr.  Andrew  Thoiiison  in  iMding 
the  ema&ifpatloa  moimii«tit  Isi  Sodilsnd.    (App.  in),  p-.  268. 

LttfiODvofOttT  RncAUCs;  explanstory  fitt  Mt.  Bacfaaiian's  Potttlcal  Opinions^  29. 

Jacdoh,  General,  and  the  United  States  Bank.    In,  Rmatk$^  39. 

J^nrnts^-^uotation  opplted  to  Iff.  Brown,  21T. 

EnrcfSLiT,  Eiv.  Chas. — Misery  attendant  on  the  middle-men  or  contract  syi- 
tem,  Jtlton  tockij  82. 

tiABOUB's  PoLiTioAii  EoQVOicr.— HoiL«  Horaoo  Qreely's  pamphlet  oiu  App.  (IX) 
P*45&« 

IfABOoi  PowoB^^^ha  Bionegr  pavet  Pinm  the*   ^.  Bnmrk$f  98U 

La  l^ATiTT*,  HarqulB  de.— f^posAt  to  estiiblfBh  a  monarchy  intonnded  hj 
Eepubliean  Instltatioiitf,  Cooptr^i  ttmidenct  in  ihmrt.    (App.  n),  p.  248. 


*'  LiADiB,  Tbronto.*— Ldttsr  fbnt  lit:  fSlnppta&,  atfdnMed  to  Hon.  G«o.  Blrown : 
«  7%«  Glofrf^f  peraonaUties  MTlewed,"  213; 

L118,  Dr.  Nassau. — Demand  of  siW^r  in  Sastern  trade  will  yet  be  enormous. 
Drain  of  SUver  io  the  Ea$t.    App.  (X),  505. 

LH0B8T«it,  Earl  of^Lettor  to.  Walslngham  giring  his  opinion  of  the  army 
assembled  at  Tilbury,  1588.    (App.  YII),  p.  409. 

I4I9T,  DB.«^Ru88ia  compelled  to  abandon  the  policy  of  Free  Trade  taught  l]D( 
Storch,  which  was  ruining  her  industry.  With  a  return  to  a  protectiye 
policy,  prosperity  returned|  88.  Crises  in  the  United  States  have  inya?. 
riably  occurred  simultaneously  with  reduced  tariff  and  large  imports ; 
^sperHy  IftTWfiibffy  reiamhig^fMi,  and  contfaroing  siMuitaneuusly  wttBy 
a  protectire  policy.    Der  Memational  H^^dd^  89. 

*'Livbiip6ol  Standard,'*^'LetieT  from  *^  A  Liverpool  Merchant  J*  tf  onetaiy  lb- 
fbrm  the  YitaV  consideratiott  fbt  holtfers  of  eominodtties  and  stocks',  wfSler 
it  is  the  great  means  of  protection  to  British  labour,  201. 

hoctXf  John. — *'  Slateiy  t»  a  state  of  war  continued,  and  Hie  bondman  bav  a 
right,  when  be  can,  to  btealc  hi8  chains  on  the  head  of  hb  oppressor.  In 
the  changes  and  the  chances  of  the  world  this  opportunity  b  seldom  long 
delated*''    (App^  III),  p.  203. 

LoOAK,  sir  W.-*Geological  Surrey  of  Oanada.    App;  (Y),  p.  318; 

LTVPHxnuT,  Lord,  Speech  by.— The  beneficial  effects  of  the  German  ZoIlVerein 
on  domestic  indttSti7  in  Germany,  and  Ibe  ioss  to  t&e  export  manuftctoronr 
of  Bngland,  48. 

tfAOATTLir,  Sir  Jameii  ^'  B.«^0on8ofitetfon  of  the-  Lawv  ef  tTpper  GanadAi 
-^PP-  (J)t  318. 

,  Lord.-»Bngland's  misgoTernment  of  India,  JBaayg^  85.  Opinion  of 
direct  tautatioor.  Ihid,  (App.  Vll),  p.  469.— MOitey  stKndfE^g  of  Btagland*  Itf 
timo  of  Charier  n.  Hhtory  of  Engtand^  p.  4]jOi— Desoription  of  English 
nayy  at  same  time.    Ilni,  41t>. 

MoCtntooH,  X.  R.— FallsoiOQtf  aigument,  th«  dependence  of  BHIi^  manulhie^ 
tures  on  exports,  03.-^Fallaclou8  argument  that  displaced  labour  will 
Beoessarily  find  oilwv  and  eqoaify  Yeswaamtiva  emptoymosi.  JMnmplU 
of  Political  Economy,  68.  Errors  and  deficiencies  in  the  teachings  of  Dr. 
Adam  BtaUh.  IM^  ^App.  IX  ^  242.  Quoted  hj  Mr.  Greely.  ^  We  naj 
by  giring  addAtionail  freedom  to  eonmeroay  ehange  the  species  of  laboar  in 
deuMidi  but  wa  aannot  Usun  Ut  guaUi)^,"    App. .  (IS),  p.  465. 

Md<^Kr.-^9he  maami*  on  tbe  land  Is  lEtiglaad  costs  a»  maoh  aa  all  tho  gaods 
eiported  flnm  tiiat  oa>a»try^.    StntkHoA  Warie^  IM.    %;  Xondon^  186.. 

<*  ttiHOfiSBTtt  QwtTdian/*^Tht  people  cannot  Iw  tttksted  to  feglslafe  fbr  tfiem- 
selYes.    ht.  Miemarktj  100. 

Malthus,  T.  R.— Great  diflbrences  of  opinion  still  exist  on  some  yery  impor* 
tant  points  of  the  science  of  Political  Eiftonotty.  FrinHpht  of  Fdfikei 
Economy,    (App.  I),  p.  243.. 
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Max VFAATDBM.— Rapid  inertMe  4d  rivBls  wki^  BngUad  bM  to  contend  with 
in.    AorM  BrUuh  RevUw,  44. 

Number  of,  and  hands  employed  in  New  Tork  and  the  UniM 
StaUa,  as  far  as  published.    CemuM^  47. 

Protected,  are  sickly,  61. 

on  exports.    Dependence  of  British.    J.  A.  MeOulloehf  62. 

"  statistics  of  Irish.  fitfo6«  ver$m9  the  Ca$udian  Fonur^  (XI),  164,    * 

Mavufaotuud  articles  exported  from  United  States  to  foreign  countries,  90th 
June,  1868,  p.  46. 

Kajidvaotobirb.— Petition  of  Bengal,  86. 

Oheflleld  and  Birmingham— Deputation  to  Duke  of  Newoaftto 
on  subject  of  Canadian  tariff,  87. 

Vabox,  Hugh.— Speech  at  ManchesUr  in  reply  to  Mr.  Oalt.    (App.  Y),  p.  864. 

Matob  of  Manchester.— Speech  at  Ohamber  of  Commerce  in  reply  to  Mr.  Gait. 
App.  (V),  p.  366. 

MnBOuun,  Viscount,  Speech  of.— In  answer  to  Lord  Lyndhurst,  asserting  that 
Qennany  bad  a  perfect  right  to  protect  her  home  industry  in  any  wi^  she 
thought  fit,  43. 

MwoBiAL,  Sketch  of  a— to  the  Queen  and  the  other  branches  of  Legislature. 
Holders  of  stocks  and  commodities  disabled  by  legislation  from  any  con- 
trol oyer  their  own  and  their  dmilieB*  prospect  ip  life,  206. 

.  of  1847,  Lirerpool.— Deplorable  condition  of  the  trade,  commerce, 

and  manufactures  of  the  country,  and  necessity  for  relief  208. 

MnuTT,  Hon.  W.  H.  ->Mr.  Buchanan's  explanation  of  the  origination  of  the 
idea  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Canal.  8p,  Tortmto^  p.  10.  Tribute  paid  by 
Mr.  Buchanan  to  memory  of.    8p.  London^  189. 

MiUTU  and  Volunteer  Organiiation.«*Mr.  Buchanan's  Views  on  onr  WMUm 
Brochurt.  (App.  VI),  p.  368.  Letter  of  Hon.  Joseph  Howe  to  Bight  Hon. 
0.  B.  Adderiey,  M.  P.    (App.  VII).  p.  884. 

Mill,  John  Stuart.— Tibs  Wealik  of  Notioiu  in  many  parts  obsolete,  and  in  all 
imperibct,    Prtac^pict  ofPoUHeal  Eanumig,    (App.  I),  p.  246. 

**MoHTMAL  Oow/lc."— Bxtia,  containing  Memorial  submitted  by  Mr.  Gonld  to 
Board  of  Trade,  426. 

Monvnio  Chronicle,  (London).— The  Reform  Act  has  fidled  to  make  good  the 
professions  it  held  out,  and  by  which  it  was  carried.  Since  1882,  legislap 
tion  has  had  in  riew  solely  the  middle  classes.— The  labouring  classes  haTe 
been  orerlooked.— -The  Reformed  House  of  Commons  has  dealt  eflhctoally 
with  no  question  where  the  interests  of  the  middle  class  ceased  to  be  oo- 
extensiTC  with  those  of  the  working  class.— >The  predominant  infloeace 
haTing  no  direct  interest  in  these,  they  consequently  went  to  the  walL 
Tke  Globe  vereue  ike  Gmatftaa  IhnMf.    (XII),  p.  167. 

MovAROVT,  A,  surrounded  by  Repnbliean  InstitnUons.  I^tmimore  Cooper.  App. 
(n),p.247. 
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MooBi,  TiiomM.^— LamentlDf  tbe  lute  of  IreUodj  165. 

Hownr  Power  verttu  tbe  Laboer  power.    !».  Mtmmrktj  tO. 

IfOffUT,  Hon.  i.  L.-*Bnglii]i  ilMliiaM  ia  1I8B.    JBtHry  ^  HU  mtku'knJB. 
(App.  YII),  p.  4mL 

Mono,  bj  Mr.  Bqchenen  ,r-^*  A  Iwe  neikit  te  oil  fiuMMr  the  beet  ieeipc»- 

ei^/  42. 

« If,  H.  W."— Letter  to  New  York  Timu  eaimedTertliiff  oa  Report  of  Hoa.  L  T. 
Heteb,  on  tbe  Reelproeltj  Tree^.    App.  (HI),  288. 

Kkbubb.— Old  prorerb.    (App.  X),  p.  601. 

NiwoABTLe,  Doke  of. — ^Transmitting  eopy  of  Xcmoriel  of  tbe  Sbefield  Ohember 
of  Oommerce.— Feels  there  it  much  force  in  tbe  argameot  of  the  Sheffield 
Maaafacturers.  Practically  tbe  Oanadian  Tariff  operates  diflbrentially  la 
&Toar  of  the  United  States,  in  conseqaence  of  the  faculties  for  smnggling , 
and  the  temptations  thas  oCfered  to  embark  in  contrabaod  trade.— ImpoU^ 
of  the  measare  as  a  fiscal  expedient.— Regrets  tliat  the  experience  of 
Bngland  which  has  fallj  proved  the  i^jurioos  effects  of  Protection  should 
not  have  been  folio wed.-^Fears  that  the  Canadian  producer  majr  benefit 
at  the  expense  of  the  consumer.  Tk$  Olobi  v$nui  the  Canadian  JFbrswri 
(XII),  170. 

North  Bbitish  Aeview.— Rapid  increase  of  riTals  which  Bngland  has  to  con- 
tend with  in  manefactares,  44. 

Omnr,  R.  McKinsley.— Present  Indus  trial  position  and  prospects  of  the  United 
States.  HiUory  of  UU  Whir  Party,  In.  Rgmarki,  34. — Labour  in  America 
greatlj  affected  bj  slarery  in  the  South,  and  bj  the  self-sustaining  peni- 
tentiary qretem  in  the  North.    Ibid.  (App.  Ill),  p.  2Ai. 

Pabtt  GoFumcivT, — The  re-organfauition  of,  the  great  Political  neeessitj. 
£i.  Rgmarktf  82. 

Pabtt  of  Onomt. — ^Dedication  to  the  forthcoming,  8. 

Patuotio  selfishness  of  the  United  States,  33. 

Pm,  Sir  Robert, — Overlooked  great  Aict  of  our  having  Colonies  when  he 
proposed  Free  Trade.  Free  Trade  and  Colonies  seem  incompatible  with 
each  other.  Rapid  alienation  of  Colonists  or  deadening  of  the  extremities 
of  the  Bmpbe.  In  Rtmatke,  30.  Defence  of  Usury  In  a  speech  on  Com- 
mercial Distress  in  1847,  p.  93.  Bifect  of  his  Money  Law,  100.  His  asser- 
tion of  the  omnipotence  of  Parliament  over  tbe  omnipotence  of  principle 
must  end  in  universal  suflkage,  as  in  tbe  United  States,  seeing  that 
Tyranny  can  only  be  ezerdsed  with  impunity  by  principles,  107. 

PiTiTiov  of  Bengal  Manufecturers,  88. 

PuBOi,  Hon.  F.— Reciprocity  Treaty  a  measure  of  pacification.  (App.  ni), 
281. 

Platow— An  internal  Currency  aeoeeeary  for  home  trauiactions— of  novalue  to 

the  Foreigner  to  insure  agaiait  its  exportation,  81.    Motto,  96. 
Pwnr  (Ifolto),  91. 


PounoAL  BooiroitUT  in  ^MaAticft.    H«Aiuiig  of  the  .toctt.    IhU^^H^ 

Practical  Policy  fop  GM»d»)  A.    J5p,  Ti^ftrnt^  ift* 

IPBann  Ooiitort.«-^Th6  BHtiA  ttldUbt  JDapmmaUiJbiB^  hk  teimttgr*8  prMr, 
freedom)  loyalty,  and  ci^isatfon.    (App.  Vlt),  p.  4I3« 

TtutrwoiKftt  by  wfaaterer  m^ass,  ait  irhat^Ter  cost,  icbftot«t(»ly  neoessitry  fof  the 
prosperity  of  Canada.    Reply  of  J.  M.  ChmbU  to  London  feonoMfitt.    In. 

pROTiCTKD  mannfactnfeB^fe  diekly,  61. 

"  QuiBKO  Mtrcury^^  in  favor  of  Mr.  Bae1iiin&n*s  ZoHrtfreln  fteheine.    fht  6to5« 

BiOABDO.^lfeceMfty  of  a  doable  market,  10.  TfndieatiicmrQif  tlie  system  'vrhieh 
views  the  labouring  'dass  aa  the  mere  ittstrnment  of  prodneiioli  for  the 
benefit  of  the  constdning  and  ttronfed  tIaM,  ST. 

RiLATioNfl  of  Canada  with  England  and  tfnited  SUitiBft.  Speech  df  ICr. 
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On  page  152,  in  aignment  of  Article  IX,'  d^enth  tiiie,  tnstesd  of 
**  loyjilty"  read  dUlM/aUy, 
On  page  217,  fourteenth  line,  instead  of  "1837"  read  « lfe47." 
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NATIONAL    ECONOMY; 

OB, 

The  Cup  of  British  Prosperity 

AS    IT    OVeHT    TO    BE  I 

■  Bea  BeoimdiB" — ■  The  Bmpirfl  oat  of  Danger." 


BIBORIPTION  OF  THE  ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Thi  FIB8T  illoBtration  shows  the  cap  of  Britain's  prosperi^  to  be  »  TAHTALUflT 
oup  and  the  same  thing  is  equally  true  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  aseept 
so  &r  as  this  is  modified  by  their  more  patriotic  Ta^itlb.  Pnt  into  it,  what  701B 
will,  oar  prosperity  cannot  possibly  rise  above  a  certain  point,  at  which  it 
escapes  by  a  wabti-pipi.  The  moment  that  prosperity  raises  the  price  of 
British  laboor  orer  the  low-fixed  price  of  gold,  (abont  £4  the  onnce)  away  goes 
the  gold,  THI  oAUBi  OP  THIS  PBOSPBRITY,  as  being  the  ohiapbst  aktioli  in  thb 
izPOBt  MARUT I  and  even  when  not  annoyed  by  an  export  of  gold,  on  account 
of  the  higher  prices  of  goods— (which  is  sorely  bad  enough,  for  it  is  sorely  a 
most  Inhoman  system  onder  which  pbobpbbitt  is  tbi  vboibsabt  motbul  ob 
OAUBB  OF  i.DyBB9iTT)  Britain  encoonters  the  still  greater  eyil  of  having  her 
internal  and  colonial  prosperity  interfered  with  by  continoal  drains  by  Foreign 
loans,  and  by  India  (India  having  always  been  the  obavb  or  Britisb  Tbba- 
suBi),  for  which  there  Is  no  immediate  retorn  to  the  ooontry.  It  is  obvioos  that 
to  the  extent  that  Gold  goes  abroad  in  payment  of  goods,  the  demand  for  the 
Ooontry's  labor,  akd  oonbbquintlt  tbi  pbiob  tbbbiof,  is  lessened.  And  if  it 
is  an  ii^orioos  thing  for  the  Ooontry's  labor  that  Gold  shoold  go  abroad  in  pay- 
ment of  soiCBTBiNO  which  is,  or  may  be,  a  comparative  advantage  to  the  mass  of 
the  people,  howmoch  worse  that  it  shoold  be  given  away  for  rotbimo,  which  in 
any  way  benefits  British  Indostry. 

'Bat— as  is  shown  in  the  bioomd  illnstration— there  Shoold  be  n<J"WA8n-npB 
in  the  cop  of  Britain's  prosperity,  and  India  and  Foreign  coontries  shoold  not 
hare  it  open  to  them  to  introdoce  their  syphons  into  oor  national  cop,  bot  ovlt 
nr  TBI  DiPosiTOBiiB  OF  ITS  oviBFLOw.  To  leave  it  open  to  them  to  do  as  at 
present,  is  to  leave  it  open  to  Foreign  prodooers  to  prey  opon  the  nation's  vitals. 
It  is  to  take  oor  children's  bread  and  to  cast  it  to  the  dogs.  Oor  gold  shoold 
be  retained  as  mombt,  or  as  a  basis  or  secority  of  money,  for  the  purpose  of  oor  own 
people  generally,  till  it  completely  fills  and  overflows  oor  own  national  oop,  and 
then,  and  not  till  then,  shoold  it  become  available  as  an  exportable  oommodity^ 

for   KOIIT   IB   A   TBDfO  OBIATID    FOB   TBI   IVTIBVAL  TBADB   ALOXI,   and   ShOOld 

only  be  so  osed.  This  can  only  be  done  by  the  ose  by  as  of  an  Hcblaicatig  or 
paper  money,  which  will  be  of  no  ose  beyond  oor  own  coontry ;  and  in  these 
pages  varioos  modes  of  establishing  this  have  been  pointed  oot— one  of  wbieh 
may  be  better  soited  to  one  state  of  ciroomstances  and  another  to  a  diBsrent  state 
of  circiitnstanoes.  There  is  evidently,  however,  ne  nfteessityto  Wait*  till  amota 
eeon'omlcal  system  than  the  present  be  proposed.  The  boon  of  p^lpi^  money  to 
thenuMses,  tb  bosiness,  and  to  Banks,  can  be  attahked,  and  the  inde^MMIenoe  of 
the  eeantry's  prosperity  can  be  attained,  even  althoogh  by  out*  hew  itfiktm  m> 
BfiBDNT  QAiB  n  MBAHTDCB  MAM ;  <. «.,  althoogh  paper  money  ii  not  ttadH^for  tba 
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present  a  leg^l  tender  to  a  greater  extent  than  the  mere  amount  of  the  gold  in 
the  vaoltsof  the  issaer,  the  banks  or  governments,  specially  held  for  the  security 
of  such  paper  money. 

The  object  of  these  Illustrations,  and  the  following  explanations,  is  simply  ta 
endearor  to  get  Members  of  Parliament,  as  well  as  their  eonstitiwnis,  to  ask 
themselres  whether  it  was  the  intention  of  the  eoimtry  in  establishing  Banks,, 
and  in  establishing  a  paper  cironlatiott  to  make  these  the  mere  handmaids  of  the 
Foreign  Trade  I  There  was  a  day  in  the  ProYinoe  when  those  Banks  and  that 
circulation  did  not  exist.  And  was  it  then  the  intention  of  the  people,  in 
applying  for  these  to  the  Legislature,  that  the  result  should  only  be  to  increase 
Foreign  Trade,  or,  more  properly,  to  increase  the  importation  of  Foreign  labor^ 
thus  BiooABDio  THB  PBOYniOB  ?  So  far  from  this  being  the  people's  object,  it 
was  the  result  which  of  all  others  it  was  the  interest  of  the  prorince  to  aroid.  It 
is  clear,  then,  that  though  they  hayebeen  the  best  possible  Institutions,  and  their 
paper  circulation  the  most  undoubtedly  safe  to  the  holder,  the  Banks  hare  not 
realized  the  higher  object  which  it  is  the  interest  of  the  Province,  as  well  as  their 
own  interest,  they  should  subserre.  They  have  been  little  more  than  Bxchange 
Brokers,  and  they  could  not  possibly  have  been  any  thing  else.  For  what  pur- 
pose then,  it  may  be  asked,  was  the  establishment  of  Banks  and  of  a  paper  circu- 
lating medium  demanded  by  the  people  ?  The  purpose  of  the  people  in  increased 
circulation,  could  only  be  ihcrbasbd  bicplotiiint  to  Oanadulhs.  They  had 
been  told  that  thb  uovm  kombt,  trbu  would  bi  thi  mobb  dbmand  fob 
Gaxadiah  labob,  and  (as  a  necessary  consequence  of  more  biddbbs)  a  greater 
price  for  it.  It  was,  however,  concealed  from  them  that  this  law  of  supply  and 
demand  had  already  ni  fact  been  violated  in  the  admission  of  the  principle  of 
the  money  law  of  Canada,  in  existence  before  the  Banks  were  created,  so  that 
nBT8LT,^the  Canadian  Banks'  notes  cannot  safely  be  advanced,  except  to  partiea 
who  can  sooner  or  later  produce  something  convertible  into  Foreign  Bxchange— 
and,  BBOOVDLT,  the  increased  demand  (that  apparently  greater  blessing  to  the 
producer)  is  hot  allowbd  co  shbd  its  bbkioh  nrfLUBvoB  m  BAisnra  tbb 
PBI0B8  BVBH  OF  ooMMODiTiBs  FiTTBD  FOB  BxpoBTATioN ;  for  the  Foreign  or 
Export  Merchant,  always  having  it  in  his  power  to  exchange  his  Bank  notes 
for  gold  near  the  price  it  will  fetch  abroad,  will  not  of  course  take  wheat 
or  other  Canadian  exportable  commodity  at  any  higher  price  ;  and  indeed  from 
this  price  has  to  be  deducted  a  margin  to  save  him  from  the  contingencies  of 
markets,  besides  the  freights  and  charges  to  the  foreign  market.    Tms  pbbpb- 

TUAL   nOLIBATIOH   TO   TBI   BABB8T    BAW    MATBBIAL   PBIOBS    FOB    OUB   BXPOBTS  iS^ 

as  I  have  filly  explained  in  the  following  pages,  a  vhbt  sbrious  ooksidbba- 
TiOH  FOB  THB  Caxadiah  fabhbb,  and  the  more  so  as  while  this  is  the  highest 
price  he  will  get,  thbbb  is  ho  obbtaihtt  that  hb  will  bvbn  obt  this  pbioi 
FOB  BIS  PBODUOB,  uuless  he  goes  to  the  trouble  of  himself  sending  it  to  the 
foreign  market. — [From  ^*  Britain  the  CouiUry  versus  Britain  Ms  Empire,  by 
lioac  Buehanan,  E§q^  M,P,,  HamiUonJ] 
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ADVERTISEMENrrS 


mi%  MILUlii  4  €o., 


(ecrocxsBOBfl  to  bcholkb  ft  amm,) 


ANUPACTURER8  OP, 


▲KD  WHOLKALa  AMD  BSTAIL  OBA.LKBS  Ot, 


SOOT 


NO.  15  ST.  PETEE  STBEET, 


▲KD 


EVANS'  COURT.  ST.  PAUL  STREET, 


MONTRSAIi. 


Constantly  on  hand  a  large  assortment  of  Boots  and  Shoes  of  every 
description  and  quality,  for  Ladies',  Gentlemen's  and  Children's  Wear. 


ALSO, 


Rubbers  and  every  variety  of  Overshoes. 


B.  F.  tXta.  B.  ULLABO.  8.  J.  SCOTT. 


Address 


Bumu  &  mm 
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CORNER  OF  8T.  PKTER  *  LEMOINE  STREETS, 


A  proper  regtrd  to  the  indoetry  of  the-ooimtry  faaa  made  Montreal  pre-eminetitly  if» 
cbeapeet  market  in  the  world  for 


0flfe,  Skes,  anttr  f  m%r. 


HEAD  QUABTEBS  FOB  THE  ABOVE  ABTIGLB8  AT 

BEOWN  &  CHILDS, 


COBNBS  ST.  FBTKR  AKD  LBXOIHX  STBBXTS. 


Their  variety  of  BOOTS  AND  SHOES  is  rarely  less  than 


ONE    HUNDRED    THOUSAND    PAIRS. 


ut%n 


OP  ALL  KINDS  IN  LAROB  SUPPLY. 


In  eridenoe  of  abilitf  to  compete  with  other  oonntries— see  Bboobd  of  Bzpom«» 


Orders  by  Mail  promptly  executed- — vxtrrmdedaaMafacianf 


BBOWN  &  OHILDS. 


KSTABLISHED    1810 


LVMANS,  OueE  &  l»0»9 


If  AVVVACnmBBB  OF 


LINSEED   OIL, 

vAisn,  pum,  vARHSfl,  dye  stuffs, 

ail  Cabi,  Cemeitt,  CalciBei  Plaster, 

Land  Plaster,  Superphosphate  of  Lime, 

ton  XAHtrfiil. 


ov 


FOl^aON  BBfTGS  ft  CEiaiieALS, 

Stffgieal  loBtromcmts,  Window  Qlassi,  &ci., 

IMMI,  MOIWB  MID  UMIOUND,  PICKLES,  SAUCES,  A  MUSTAM. 


9A0T0RY:  LA€HINE  CANAL  BASIN. 

6fiicei  siai6  ST.  P'AUL  street, 


§EiliOil4^iPiir§ 
~       c 

T> 

A. 
PREPARED  €ORX, 

PUDDINGS,  BLANCMANGE,  INFANTS'  FOOD, ETC., 

AND 
Keeeired  th«  PRIZE  MEDAL  from  thi  Rojil  OommiMtlontit  at 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  QHIBITION,  LONDON,    1862, 
HI  niK  niAi  IT  III  imisniiL  niiiinw, 

B*1d  in  UontMal  dnriafc  the  ruit  of  H.S.H.  the  Prince  of  Wnlee,  end  bee 
TAKBM  PIRST  PSIZBS  wberetsr  shown  et  the  rerione  ProTineial end  Oonn^ 
Klhtbitioni  held  thronghout  the  Prorince,  end  b  SUPERIOR  to  enftbinc  of 
the  kind  nmnafnalared  in  the  0HITBD  STATES  ot  QKEAT  BRlTAUf . 

THEY   MAKE 

Ih  iMaih  hUa  hee  Slant, 
nt  Cinia  Siher  tko  Stani, 
na  Caaada  SalJa  filaw  Uutk, 
M  ran  Slant,  WUU 1  Itat. 

,  forts,  £il!niidsliiiitli,c.f., 

OFFies, 
298  ST.  MDL  tTMEr  . 


BUBLANB,  LAFBIGAIN  «c  Co., 


BUCCB80OB8  TO 


QEOBOE  MATTHEWS, 


4Snffi(mm,  ^tttogv^ykm,  &  f  «iitte»ii> 


No.  66  8T.  FRANCOIS  XAVIER  8TR66T, 

OPP06ITB  THS  POST  OVPICR, 

MONTREAL. 


Th^mbucrlben,  haFing  beep  oonnected  with  the  above  buainees  for  the  ImA  fonrteen  jean, 
iMif  leaTetosaj  thatit  is  their  deteniiiiiatloii  tomake  it  the  interest  of  their  iHends  aadtho 
.  pobUo  to  sapport  and  tneounge  Hokb  tawrnmr,  hy  qiaring  neither  teonbia  nor  expanse 
in  proeoring  erery  modem  Improronent  in  Kaohinery,  fcc,  whioh,  in  addition  to  their  pre - 
•mi  large  stoek*  will  enable  them  to  ftamish  erery  deseription  of  EngraTlng  and  Printing, 
plain  and  ornamental,  in  the  highest  stylo  of  the  art,  on  the  shortest  notice,  and  on  the 
meet  reasonable  terms. 

CORPORATION,  RAILWAY,  AND  OTHER  BONDS, 

y>nMmKm,  Issnuiiox  Poucna,  Nona, 

J^iruMAM,  Bills  of  EzoBAvon,  Ciboi7lab8, 

OutTuriOkTaa,  Bills  of  Ladiho,  Bill,  S<»s  avd  hwnwm. 

Haps,  Chsqubb,  HnADnroe, 

PtAHS  OF  PB0PBETT«  DRAFTS,  LAB«LS,  fco.,  fcC. 

ENGRAVED  ON  STEEL.  COPPER,  OR  STONE, 

Wedding,  TIsithig,  and  Bnslneas  Cards,  Coats  of  Amu,  Crests,  Monograms,  and  Book 

Plates,  Engraved  and  Printed  in  the  newest  styles. 

SEALS,  P«K8,  mES,O00R  PMt»,  SiLVERffARE,  JEVEUERV,  AC,  ElMiUVED  AT  MODEMTC  RATE!. 

JToU  (Paper  and  Envelopea  EmhossBd  and  (Printed  with  Orests, 

Jianc^rrartbSf  Sfo. 

Cheqnes,  Notes,  Bills  of  Exchange,  BOls  of  Lading  fro.,  kept  hi  Stoek,  TTJiolpgids 

and  BetaO,  at  Bedacod  Prices. 


nnmn&w&9d 
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[tUCCESSOM  TO  NCLBON  k  eUTTERtO 


iaP®K7Klt9  AUD  ^tt®l.ft9Al.li  DBALBK8IM 

MPER  HAMIlia^,  Glomes,  LOdKINCI  ttLASSES, 


AHD 


LOOKING    Ql-ASS    PLATES, 


XABU7A0TIHUEKS  Oir 


Bnxniis,  Woodatwftr&»  tmd  WsXi^lmr 


1»,  ST.  PBTEB  STBfBET, 


dimi  BrooiBS. 
Cont  Dusters. 

Paintim  im. 
WiSkBiiffte 

Telecraiiti  latclus. 
Can  latcbes. 
Lnftiif  (Hassis. 


B.  A.  NELSON. 


fiiieiffis. 
LookiiijK  filass  Platfs, 

(Ml  anflJinreiliirf . 
Paper  ffawgo. 

Porte  lomiaies. 
SMionery,  Siiii  f iins. 
Hoop  Skirts,  Belts  ft  BraEB. 

A.  8.  WOOOl 


^^  %Ba$f^ 


»iamssmm,miMii 


el 

ti 


Sollov  W*n,  Albaii/  Palteins  and  PIniih.     Smoothing   Irani,  FUncd 

ud  PoUilwd.     SealM,  Pnlrbank*'  pAtUrai,  PUtfonn  and  Oonnlar. 

OuHngi  of  all  kindi,  Plnin  nnd  OrnuanUl,  nada  to  ord«r. 


CANAL  mm  WORKS 


THOMAS  PECK  &  GO., 


MAXCrVACTUBSBS  Or 


A  Ri  O  Iv  ^ 


CUT  NAILS  AND  NAIL  PLATE^ 


SHIP    AND    RAILWAY 


SPIKES, 


327   ST.   PA.XJI.   STREET, 


S62IXfiSiK£l^ 


NAIL  AND  SPIKE  WiBKS^ 

CANAL  BASIN,  (South  Side,) 

OFFICE  ST.  PAUL  STREET, 


J.  T.  BIGELOW, 


MAVctAOTuan  o* 


f 

PRESSED  SPIKES  &  CUT  NAILS, 

OF  BVSRT  DISORIPTIOH. 

PRESSED  NAILS.  SHARP  k  FLAT  POINTS, 

CLINCH  NAILS,  Light  or  Heavy, 

TRUNK  AND  CLOUT   NAILS, 

FlBri8HIN«   BTAIIiS. 

Ooopert',  Booing  and  Slate  Naib,  Patent  Bfada,  Cat  Taoka,  Ifon  Sho* 

Bills,  Tobaooo  Box,  and  Floor  Barrel  Nails,  Zino,  Copper,  and 

Brass  Sprigs,  and  Copper  and  Zinc  Finishing  Nails. 


Abote  Goods  kepi  constantlj  in  stock,  and  sappllsd  U>  tbe  tradt  at  UWiit 
ket  ratM. 

Kails,  Tacks,  *o.,  made  according  to  sample  if  required. 


EAGLE  FOUNPRy. 


®EOi@E  Munn 


» 


8]  to  20  King  and  Queen  8treetft»  near  Canal  Baein, 


MONTREAL, 


1CAVI7FACTUUB  OF  ALL  KUn>8  OF 


STEAM  ENGINES, 

Wxtor  l^uMAttj^,  mill  (itnm%r 


BOILEB  WORE,  LIGHT  AND  HEAVT  F0B0ING8, 


M^^e  &  Architeotural  Castings  in  Brass  or  Irpi^. 


ALSO, 


9tmm  Fvsipf,  SmA  f^m»  «f  Tttmn  pt4^rIlt,  Xo{i4iiig  )|MWA«9y  JM^ 

JfUUi  J[ftpk  Sci^wf,  PBrcbMft  3U)|Ck«,  Po^iKr  P^^«fQ«,  ^c,  *c. 

ORDERS  PROMPTLY  EXECUTEO, 

p^wieRffie  {FURMieHC®. 


lOHTBEil  LEAD,  COFFIB,  AND  BBASS  f  OBIS. 


CHARLES  GABTH, 
CAS  FITTER,  STEAM  FITTER, 

COPPERSMITH  AND  BRASS  FOUNDER, 

And  Manafectarer  of  all  descriptions  of  work  for 

Water  and  Gas  Yarb,  DistJOeries  ail  BreYeries,  Sipr  ReMes, 

W  Houses,  Enjpneers,  k,  ftc. 

AX.SO, 

MAKES    AND    FITS    UP 

A  new  and  improTod  Low  Pressure  Hot  Water  Apparatus,  and  Gold's  Low 

Pressure  Steam  Apparatus,  to£^ther  with  all  kinds  of  Wanning  Apparatus 

for  Pql^lic  and  Prirate  Buildings,  Gonserratories,  Green  Houses, 

Tineries,  tfanufkctories,  kc. 

Gas    Fittinn,  Plumbers'  and   Engineers'  Brass  Work, 

Wrought  Iron  Pipe  ano  Fittings, 


Together  with  a  large  assortment  of  Gcods  in  the  abore  line  always  on  hand. 


OrcLerrs  from  iTie  oouurvbry  ivHl  'receive 

eirzoi  cuH^tivtvoTz. 


N08.   14-0  ab   XA-Q.  CRAIG  STREET, 


A.  RAMSAY, 


UCPQATBB  ▲«!>  OBALBA  IN 


WINDOW  GLASS, 
PUTTY,  VARNISHES,  BRUSHES,  AC. 


WHOI.K8AI.K  AND  RKTAIL. 


Nos.  21,  23,  &  2&  REOOLLET  STREET, 


Me2l1?SSJl£i& 


AtENT  FOR 


Hainemaim  k  N egbanr's  Colon. 


CEO.  W.  REED, 

SLATE  &  METAL  iOOFEi 


AMD  SXAXBt  m 


SLATE,  MANTELS,  TABLE  TOPS, 

SfmtA  SMt  $UH  Ut  !fMvt»f  gat  ^«U^^ 

lESIFEQlBIBEiELVdDlES,  &€.,  ft€^ 
NO.    143    CRAIQ     STREET, 

Keeps  eonitaiitij  on  hand  a  large  aitortment  of  Canadian  and  Americn 
Slate  of  the  first  qualitj.    Also,  Slate  Nails,  Lead,  Zinc,  Mantles,  Table  Topsr 
Sinks,  kc.  Slating  in  all  its  branches  fidthfollj  and  promptlj  executed. 

OLD    BOOTS    BSPAIBEJ^^ 

^^  Orders  from  abroad  respectfully  solicited. -n 


MONTREAL  LAST  FACTORY. 


No.  86  ANN  STREET,  QRIFFINTOWN, 

aONDUOTED   BV  S.   S.    BALL, 

XAKUVAOTVBaBS  OV  KYZBT  SVTU  OV 

yasts,  Soot  ^tm,  Crimps,  Strttc^ers.  mtb  dDIeantrs*. 

A  TUIX  SUnLT  OF  THB  ABOVS  CXnitAVILT  OV  HAIB. 


Orders  addressed  to  G.  W.  Rnn  A  Co.,  will  meet  with  prompt  attention. 

8P0KX8  ANO  HUBS 

ON  HAND  AND  MANUPAOTURKD  TO  ORDKR. 


THE  8UB8CRIBKBA  OTFEB  FOS  SALE  OF  THRIR  OWH  HANUFACTDBE 

SOAPS,   CANDLES   A  OILS. 
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JOHN  MATHEW80N  &  SON, 
MiMciH  w  «wm  muim,  mihw- 


^^Ki^ma^m 


^■ii 


^'•' 


t.  6.  HCARLE, 


SiM|  #'0111 


»|l$. 


(TttlmL 


60  k  62  ST.  ^fiMIM  $7JR££7. 


L 


Mcdonald  brothers  &  Co., 

TOiASeO  MEieilAliTS, 

AND    MANUFACTURERS, 

filvnTsuSJizd 
[.TOBACCO    WORKS,    20   WATER    STREET. 


Messrs.  FORESTER,  MOIR  &  Co., 

17  ST.  HELEN  STREET, 

▲re  Airents  for  thit  sale  In  Canada,  of  all  onr  Totaee^a, 


■  .■  ^»r<^.i^^^«N^i^%»fc^»<^p^^^^#^<»^fcJ^^O^^«^r^^ 


We  manufacture  the  foUowing  WELL  KNOWN 

and  FAVORITE  BRANDS : 

Lion,  5*B  &  10*s.  Henrioo,  12*0. 

Crown,  5*8  &  10'b.  Briinnnu,  4'b. 


Union,  lO's. 

Diamond,  12'b. 

Anderson,  12's. 

Hnberion,  12's. 


Boyal  Aims,  4*0. 

Victoria,  4's. 

Forget-me>not,  4'b. 

&o.     &c. 


i  lame  assortment  of  leaf  Tolacco  constantlT  in  M 


SiiipperB  and  other  large  bnyen  can  parohase  from  qb  with  unwoal 
adyantage,  our  TobaoeoB  being  made  to  keep  in  any  olii 


•  m  •• 


JAMES  McNIDER, 


COHHISSION   MERCHANT, 


IMPORTER,  MANUFACTURER, 


AKD  WBOLESALB  DEALER  IK 


^tii  nU  "^mniutnui  '9tfiMtti%, 


CIGARS,  &c., 


ST.  HEJLiElsr  STREET. 


isiiiiriiisiiL 


T0BA600  WAREHOUSE. 


WEST  BBOTHEHS, 


Dli»c(«t  mMMuHut*. 


JOBBSBS  IX  WVEBY  DMCBIPTIOV  OF 


PLUG  AND  COT  uutm,  tmsL 


&c.,   &c. 


Offloe  and  Warehouse,  No.  6,  St.  John  Street, 


Faovokt,  Noa.  M  It  57  CoMMiMxonni  Snunr 


WiUfiftKyL 


MONTREAL  TYPE  FOUNDRY, 


ESTABLISHED    1886. 


C.  T.  PAL86RAVE, 


ST.  HELEN  STREET, 
MONTREAL, 


JLVD 


COLBORNE  STREET, 
TORONTO. 


♦  ^m 


HAinJFACTURES  EVERY  DESCSIFHON  OF 


W^  fM9  fWft    WfUS' 


CAST  OF  lABD  UTAL  OF  SUFEBIOB  QUILITT, 

And  esteemed  in  Canada  for  Durabilitjr  and  Justification. 

SCOTCH  AND  FRENCH  FACES, 

€P  THE  LATEST  STYLES. 

Mr.  Palbobavb  acts  as  Agent  for  all  Foundries  in  the  United  States,  and 

constantly  has  on  hand 

HOFS,  RUGGLES',  AND  GORDON'S  PRESSES, 

FIRST  CLASS  BUCK  AND  COLORED  PRINTINO  INKS, 

AND  EVEBYTHI50  lOBCESSAEY  FOB  A  PBIKTINO  OFFICE. 

b 


THE   LATSST  IMPROVBMINT 


SE"WIISrG  M^OHIlSrES. 
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"BEEBT'S  PATEHT  LOOP  OHEOK," 

Tbe  8nlMcrib«r  ben  moit  raapeotfUU;  to  Infbrin  hU  cnalomen  uid  th«  public  geaenilj, 
that  the  UrangsnieiiU  pending  the  gnatlng  of  Lettan  FUeat,  >rs  now  eompMe. 

Intending  paroluun  irho  tUTeklDdljr  waited,  uidtlHthonvbolUTeTrvrcliued  8«wlB( 
lUsblnMfrombhn  wICUntligpHlUinaDllii,  eiB  now  tuTS  the  beneflt  er  Uu  improrsnieBt 
withDDt  addlUonil  chUfe, 

Br  tUa  baproTenienttbeonlreblMtloiublelBUiirex  iatkeUooK  ILiCBUO,  |tbx  FUi  o> 
BViriB)  AMI  DispnaiD  witb.  thfrebT  maklpg  tta*  Hoos  Inflnltidy  npnlor  to  Ihe 
8HDTTLB  for  iny  porpotc.     C*n,  ajid  See, 

W.  ■ERRV,  KngtoiMr. 


AlilMDEB  BH  k  CO., 

PiFEi  iii  |l9¥ELiPE 

MANTJrACTIJEERS, 


WHOLESALE  STATIONERS, 

196   ST.   PAUL  STREET, 
KONTBEAL. 


eOiEiT  MILLER 


'9 

(Late  B.  k  A.  Millxb,) 


S^thfA  l00lt  WMifiht  mi  MMmtx, 


BOOK-BINDER, 

Importer  mnd  Dealer  in  every  description  of 

Boob,  Faiers,  Stattosery,  fall  Papers,  &  ¥Mow  Skate, 


ASENT  FOR  LOVEU'S  SERIES  OF  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 


COUNTING-HOUSE  REQUISITES. 


The  Bubscriber  would  respectfalljr  call  the  attention  of  Merchants  and  othera 
to  hiB  LARGE  and  WELL-SELECTED  STOCK  of  reqnisitefl  for  the 

Counting-Room. 


JStriot  attention  given  to  thejinest  styles  of 
Letter  (Press  ^ooJcbiriding. 

No-  60  ST.  FRANCOIS  XAVIER  STREET^ 


JOHN  LOVELL, 


rinter, 


uWis^^r, 


00kl)inkr, 


AND 


BLANK  BOOK  MANUFACTURER, 

16,    18,   20  and   22   ST.    NICHOLAS    STREET, 

Bespeotfolly  directs  attention  to  his  Printing  and  Bookbinding  Establishmsnt. 


HAYING  A  y£RY  LABGE  A8SOBTHENT  OF 

TYPK8,  PRKSSKS,  BIBBSRS*  TOOLS, 

Sv>|   wC«|  qCCi| 
HE  18  ENABLED  TO  UKDEBTAKE 

iOOK  ANO  JOi  PilNTIIlS 

AND  BUNK  BOOK  BINDING, 
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or  BVEBT  DESCBIFnOZr. 

BOOK  WORK. 

INSURANCE  FORMS. 

RECEIPTS. 

PAMPHLETS. 

PROSPECTUSES. 

WAY  BILLS. 

PERIODICALS. 

BILLS  OF  LAOINO. 

CATALOOUES. 

BANK  FORMS. 

PRICES  CURRENT. 

CARDS. 

RAILWAY  FORMS. 

CIRCULARS. 

HAND  BILLS. 

LEQAL  FORMS. 

FUNERAL  LEHERS. 

Ac.j   Aic.|  Ac* 

POSTINO  BILLS. 

Strict  attention  ^yen  to  all  orders,  and  all  work  done  at  the  Very  Lowest  Charges. 

OrAers  flroot  tlie  Countrj  will  recelTe  louBediate  aAtentloii. 

MoNTRiALy  Ikcanber,  1863. 
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From  the  Afmireal  Gazette  of  October  23,  1863. 


Mr.  Lovell's  School  Books. 


We  find  in  liie  Halifax  Morning  Journal  of  October  12th 
the  short  article  which  we  subjoin.  We  are  glad  to  notice 
the  statements  contained  in  it.  They  prove  that  the  labors  of 
our  enterprising  Montreal  publisher  are  appreciated  as  they 
deserve  to  be  in  tiie  Sister  Provinces : 

^^  On  Thursday  la^t,  Mr.  McGrath,  the  intelligent  Agent 
^^  of  Lovell,  the  great  publisher  of  Montreal,  Canada,  ap- 
^^  peared  before  the  Provincial  Teachers'  Association,  then  in 
^^  sesfflon  at  Windsor,  for  the  puq^ose  of  explaining  the  ad- 
^^  vantages  possessed  by  the  series  of  Lovell's  School  Books 
<<  over  those  now  in  use  in  the  Provinces ;  which  he  did  in  so 
^^  clear,  concise,  and  able  a  manner,  that  a  vote  of. thanks  to 
^^  hnn  was  ^t>posed  and  passed  by  the  assembled  Teachers. 
^^  A  Committee  has  been  af^inted  V>  prepare  a  list  of  school 
''  books  for  general  use,  to  be  submitted  to  Rev.  Dr.  Forrester, 
^'  Superintendent  of  Educajtipn,  for  approval;  to  be  again 
<<  approved  of  by  the  LegSdature ;  and  fSrom  a  cursory 
^  examination  of  LoveB^s  Seriea^  we  h<^  to  see  a  large  portion 
^^  of  it  officially  autheriied  f<Nr  general  use  in  the  schools  of 
"  our  Province." 


LOVELL'S  SEBIES  OF  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 


HAVING  long  felt  tte  necesaity  existing  for  a  SEBIES  OF  EDUCATIONAL 
WORKS,  prepared  and  expressly  adapted  for  our  COLONIAL  SCHOOLS, 
the  Publisher  was  mduced  to  attempt  the  supply  of  this  want.  His  efforts  thus 
&r  have  been  crowned  with  success ;  his  books  having  been  most  generally 
welcomed  in  the  Schools,  and  most  &vorably  noticed  by  the  Press,  of  British 
North  America.  

LOVELL'S  GENERAL  GEOGRAPHY  has  met  with  entire  success, 
having  been  already  introduced  into  ahnost  every  School  throu^OHt  British 
North  America.  The  General  Geogn^hy,  however,  bemg  considered  too  &r 
advanced  for  young  beginners^  a  new  and  elementary  work  has  been  prepared, 
entitled,  EASY  LESSONS  IN  GENERAL  GEOGRAPHY.  This  book  is 
intttided  as  introductory  to  the  General  Geography;  and  a  reference  to  the 
accompanying  ^*  Opinions  "  will  show  how  fully  it  meets  the  object  aimed  at. 

He  takes  great  pleasure  in  calling  attention  to  the  following  list  of  the 
SCHOOL  BOOKS  afready  issued  bv  him  ;  and  to  which  he  will  add,  from  time 
to  time,  such  new  works  as  may  be  of  use  to  the  youth  of  the  Provinces. 


L  JiOVELL'S  GENERAL  GBOGBAPHT,  with  51 
Cbloied  ICapa,  118  Beantitkil  EngnTingB,  and  a 
TmUe  of  Clooks  of  tlie  World.  By  J.  Qe^rg« 
Hodgins,  LL.B.,  F.R.G.S. 

ink  iMk  b  MiiBhny  adarM  fcr.  miwwHkfot 

•     X.  ui  MmsI  !•  &•  BrftM 
1  MS  Ikal  fc  U  !•  tMr  OkBin*'*  iMirf^] 


1  fiAST  LB880KS IH  GENEKAL  GBOG&AFHT, 
with  ICapt  Aad  lUeitnittom }  baiag  iBtrednotory 
to  Lovoll's  Genaral  Geogrsj^hj.  By  J.  Georgt 
HodgiDB,  LL.B.,  F.B.G.B. 

a  Nmtlonml  Arithmetle,  in  Theory  and  Fraot^,  adapt- 
ed to  Deotmal  Cnireney.  By  J.  H.  Sangster, 
£«1.,1LA. 

4.  JBjBy  to  Na4oiiiJ.Aritb»etiBu.  By  the  tame. 

6.  Elementary  Arithmetio,  in  Deoiinal  Cnrraney.   By 

thetavie. 

5.  Key  t6  Che  nementuy  Arf thmetio.    By  the  Mune. 

7.  Elementary  Treatise  on  AJgebia.    By  J.  U.  Sang- 

stec,  Ei^.,  M.A. 

8.  Natural  PhlkMophy,  Part  I,  toolvdlDg  Statlei, 

HydrostatloB,  Ite.,  Ite.-  By  the  tame. 

9.  Natnral  Philoeophy,  Fart  II,  being  a  Uand-Book 

of  Chemleal  Fhysioi;  or,  the  Fhydos  of  Heat, 
Light,  and  Eleotridty.    By  the  same. 

10.  Student's  Note  Book  on  Inorgjuaio  Chenirtiy.   By 

the  same. 

11.  First  Jnmttn*  la  fldentiaa  Affiwlta»t>   ByJ«W. 

Dawson,  LL.D..  F.BJ9. 
la.  Geneial  Principles  of  Language ;  or , The  Philosophy 
of  Grammar.     By  Thomas  JaAey  Bobertson, 

jBKgtf  SS.JI1. 

18.  A  Comprehensive  SystoB  of  Book^KeepIng,  by 
Single  andilooblaEBtcy*  ByThomisB.  Jehn^ 
iWUi  Aooonntant. 


14.  Lennie's  English  Grammar,  AiII  bound. 

16.  Do.  do.  do.  half  bound. 

10.  Stndent's  Guide  to  English  Grammar;  or,  the  Way 
to  Speakand  Write  GrammattoUly.  BytheBoT. 
J.  Q.  Armstrong,  M.A. 

17.  English  Grammar  mado  Easy.    By  G.  G.  Vasey. 

18.  Classical  English  Spelling  Rook.    By  the  same. 
Id.  Elements  of  Elocution.    By  J.  Barber,  M.R.C.S. 

20.  Outlines  of  Chronology.   By  Hit.  Gordon. 

21.  British  American  Reader.  By  J.  D.  Borthwiok,  Esq. 

22.  The  A-B-C  SimpUfled,  and  Beading  made  easy- to 

the  capacity  of  Uttte  Children.   By  Q.  G.  Vasey. 

28.  Finnook's  Improred  Edition  of  Goldsmith's  Histoiy 
of  England.  {Second  Canadian  JSdUian,)  By 
W.  C.  Taylor,  LL.D.,  T.C.D. 

2A.  An  Easy  Mode  of  Teaching  the  Rudiments  of  Latin 
Grammar  to  Beginners.  By  Thomas  Jalfarey 
Robertson,  Beq.,  ILA. 

T^xt  Book$,  printed  from  new  Stereoippe  Platea,  and 
4m  pood  Mndinff$^ 

26.  Ffrst  KaHonal  Book  of  Lessons. 
28.  Seoond        dow  do. 

27.  Third  do,  do. 

28.  Fourtii         do.  do. 

29.  Fifth  do.  do. 

80.  French  without  a  Master. 

81.  French  Genders,  tauglit  in  Six  Fables. 

InPreMtOndwiUokorUvbepttblUkodi 

82.  A  School  History  of  Canada,  and  of  the  cOiir 

British  ProTlaoes,  with  lUustratloM.    By  J. 
George  Hodgins,  LL.B.,  F.R.G.8. 


— 8. 


Mb.  AD^M  MILLBB,  Tobpvto,  and  Ms.  ROBERT  MILLtR,  Moxtbbal,  we  the  Cfonenl 
A«eBt8  for  the  Sale  of  these  Booki  throngtioat  Canada. 

Mb.  ROBERT  L.  GIB80K  it  the  GenenA  Agent  fbr  the  Sale  of  these  Books  thronghont 
NOVA  SCOTLA,  NEW  BRUNSWICK,  PRINCE  EDWARD  ISLAND,  and  NEWFOUNDLAND. 

MovTBiAL,  Dectmber,  1863.  JOHN  LOVBLL,  Ptibmtr. 


LOVELL'8   SERIES   OP   SCHOOL    BOOKS. 


►♦- 


PRICE      LIST.  SetaU 


1.  LOVELL'S   GENEEAL    GEOGRAPHY,  with  51  Colored  Maps,  113 

beautiful   Engravings,  and  a » Table  of  Clocks  of  the  World.      By  J. 
George  Hodgins,  LLi.S.j  r.ll.G.S.j«. ..•••• • #1  00 

[This  Book  is  eepecUUj  admpted  Ibr,  mod  worthj  of  introdnetioii  into,  erenr  Collega, 
Academy,  and  Sebool  in  the  Britlah  Provinoes.  |7*  Parents  should  see  tust 
it  is  in  tneir  Children's  hands.] 

2.  Easy  Lessons  in  General  Geography;  with  Maps  and  Illustrations; 

being  introductory  to  Lovell's  General  Geography.    By  the  same 0  60 

3.  National  Arithmetio,  in  Theory  and  Practice,  adapted  to  Decimal  Cur- 

rency.    By  J.  H.  Sangstee,  Esq.,  M.A., 0  60 

4.  Eiey  to  National  Arithmetic.    By  the  same, 1  00 

5.  Elementary  Arithmetio»  in  Decimal  Currency.    By  the  same, 0  25 

6.  Key  to  the  Elementary  Arithmetio.    ByUiesame, 0  65 

7.  Elementary  Treatise  on  Algebra.     By  J.  H.  Samgster,  Esq.,  M.A« 

8.  Natural  Philosophy,  Part  I»  including  Statics,  Hydrostatics,  &e.,  &c. 

By  the  same 0  75 

9.  Natural  Philosophy,  Part  n,  being  a  Hand-book  of  Chemical  Physics; 

or,  the  Physics  of  Heat,  Light,  and  Electricity.     By  the  same, 0  75 

10.  Student's  Note  Book  gn  Inorganic  Chemistry.    By  the  same, 0  75 

11.  First  Lessons  in  Scientific  Agriculture.     By  J.  W.  Dawson,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. 

12.  General  Principles  of  Language;  or,  The  Philosophy  of  Grammar.  By 

Thomas  Jaffrbt  Robbrtson,  Esq.,  M.A., 0  50 

13.  A  Gomprehensive  System  of  Book-Keeping,  by  Single  and  Double 

Entry.    By  Thomas  R.  Johnson,  Accountant, 

14.  Lennie's  English  Grammar,  full  bound, 0  25 

15.  Do.  do.  do.         half  bound 0  13 

IG.  Student's  Guide  to  English  Grammar;  or,  The  Way  to  Speak  and 

Write  Grammatically.    By  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Armstrong,  M.A., 0  25 

17.  English  Grammar  made  Easy.    By  G.  G.  Yaset, 0  20 

18.  Classical  English  Spelling  Book.     By  the  same, 0  20 

19.  Elements  of  Elocution.    By  J.  Barber,  M.R.C.S., •...  0  50 

20.  Outlines  of  Chronology.    By  Mrs.  Gordon, 0  30 

21.  British  American  Header.     Bj  J.  D.  Borthwick,  Esq., 0  35 

22.  The  A-B-C  Simplifled,  and  Reading  made  easy  to  the  capacity  of  Little 

Children.     By  G.  G.  Vasbt, 0  04 

23.  Pinnock's  Improved  Edition  of  Goldsmith's  History  of  Englaiid. 

(Second  Canadian  Edition,)    By  W.  C.  Taylor,  LL.D.,  T.C.D., 0  75 

24.  An  Easy  Mode  of  Teaching  the  Rudiments  of  Latin  Grammar  to 

Beginners.    By  Thomas  Jaffrst  Robertson,  Esq.,  M.A., 0  20 

Text  BookSy  printed  from  New  Stereotype  Plates  and  in  good  Bindings  : 

25.  First  National  Book  of  Lessons, 0  03 

26.  Second  ditto  ditto  ; ^ 0  10 

27.  Third    ditto  ditto  0  20 

28.  Fourth  ditto  ditto  0  25 

29.  Fifth     ditto  ditto  0  30 

30.  French  without  a  Master, ; o  25 

31.  French  Ctenders,  taught  in  Six  Fables, 0  10 

In  PresSy  afid  wiU  shortly  beptibltshed: 

32.  A  School  History  of  Caoada,  and  of  the  other  British  Ptovinosfly  witb  Ilfaif- 

trations.    By  J.  Geobqb  Hodgins,  LL.B.,  F.R.G.S. 

Montreal,  Dicembtr,  1868.  JOHN  LOTKLL,  Prinitr  omI 


LOVELl'S  GENERAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

BY  J.  GEOBUE  H0DCIN8.  LL.B.,  F.K.G.8. 


Seaa'snl'ki 


Ber  Jodldomly 

sxl-book,  iDniiiilDgiy  full  uid 

I  km  lmpR«ed  with  tba  btHM  \bt,t  It  i>  Mlcnlated  to 
bs  smJnenUv  tuefUl  In  Ibe  ukooli  of  ths  proTlnse.— 
SUhop  of  Quebec. 

«T*11  ptMeu  qot  An  hannsar  1  TOtn 
dn  an  rnl  HnlBe  t  I'Mneatlati  pilmilra 
t.—BUhop  nfMonlreal. 

J'll  pknouniset  anTriue  ktm  an  vMUiblg  laUitt 
II  rempUt  bl«ii  Hn  HOt-^BMap  qf  Tloa. 

Ells  m'l  Dim  plelne  ds  eoiiDBlHanoei  larWei,  iDt*- 
IwnnUa,  b1  Ii«>  <itll«  i  !■  }ciui«m  pour  laqnelle  «Ue  > 
4U  auta.-AMkop  <^  OKowa. 

I  bars  oarenillT  penued  It,  and  bare  no  bmltatJon 
In  profiotincfTiii  it  a  moat  mwnit  ImprOTeraent  on  tbo 
OeograpbiH  now  ateA.—Bittiop  of  Ontario, 

I  tUnk  Mr,  Hodgliu  will  be  admitted  to  haT<  txe. 
OBted  Ilia  part  witb  mnch  ^ndgmsnt  Kod  nbllitf ,  tad 
that  lbs  work  will  glTegenentlntUlkotlDn,— CjU«^./im- 


The  ij^itDm  Ur.  Hodglni  hu  adapted  !•  one  which,  c 
kll  othen,  ig  allOKethor  Dfflclent,  and  no  donbt  condi 
olretoa  clear.  easT,  and  praetloal  toacblDgortieogri 


■aarfliift  ef  all  praise. — Judge  Aylvin^ 
I  am  penuadcd  It  will  be  found  to  be  axtrenwl; 
niefbl,  not  ddI;  to  our  yoDtli.  bot  lo  onnelrea.  ehlldna 
of  larier  growl  b.—/«rf(je  Sailgleii. 


Lonll'i  0«n«nl  Oaegnph;. 

Ai  reeardB  (mrie/v-i.  II  l>  the  Snt  w< 
in  wbien  ibe  miirniaoent  celoniea  or  B 
Jnatice  done  Ibein._'u<j«<  UcCord. 

I  a  Tast  ImprOTement  upon  neh 
orere  been  fu  elrvnlatlon  in  the  cc 


'jf^ 


e  atoaraplitt 
u  de  pabUer. 


. — Superior  0 


-  -  ""aiieqal 
d'atantageiaupayi.— Z)lr«(oro;'lA«.l/(m(r(oJCbUi*(. 

ItiiaworkofprodJEionilabor.andorconsdenlloiia 
eBbtt  al  accnracv  DreIiIement~Z>ir«lorq/'<liU  Otrit- 
tian  BroUteri'  ScllooU  bt  Canada. 

The  moR  prominent  fteti  leemtohaTe  bean  c*i«- 
rullr  ileaoed,  with  an  arraniementthalapporitoba 
Tery  nmple  and  Inold. — ArvMdeacon  Btlhtme, 


dprir 


We  are  co  melon 
InterealsortbfKli 

Gentval  Svpermit 
Church  mA  Sekoc 


:he  Society  bj  endeavourlng: 

etery  uart  of  our  char^fB. — 

._     .        n  B.  jr.  A.  qf  the  Co/imiaP 

. School  Soeiely  ;  and  Ue  OuperinttnatM' 

at  Dioeae  (^Montreal. 
ihdl  be  mo 
bope  It  i< 


The  (trie  InwbtohHba* 


in  KOI  Dp  and  the  la 


f  jr  the  Die  or  School*.— ^d.  lir.  Malhiemii. 
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LOYELL'S   8ERIS8  OF  SCHOOL  BOOKS.  [1864.     B.  N.  A. 


It  oontaliiB  An  immenw  tmoont  of  infbniuittoii,  and 
yet  the  style  and  arrangemerU  are  so  natural  and  easy 
AS  to  prevent  any  appearance  of  tediousnese  and  dry- 
ness, and  greatly  to  aid  the  memory.— An;.  JVeUingUm 

I  oonfldently  anticipate  tor  this  and  Toor  other  sebool 
books  that  large  demand  that  will  indicate  the  Ugh 
^>preciation  of  the  proibssion.— i2e0.  Dr»  Wilkeg, 

Your  Geography  is,  without  question,  greatly  in 
advance  of  all  others  that  have  yet  been  presented  fbr 
public  use  in  this  oountry.— .fiev.  A.  F.  Kemp. 

I  have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  it  superior  to 
any  work  of  the  same  character  and  size  extant.— Jiev. 
Dr.  Wood. 

Mr.  Hodgins  has  displayed  much  ability  in  his  work. 
It  is  brief  but  oomprenensive :  "  without  overflowing, 
ftill.'*— Iter.  Dr.  Shortt. 

Tour  work  on  Geography  supplies  a  want  which 
teachers  have  long  felt  and  eoniplained  ot—Rev.  Dr. 
Leach. 

A  most  excellent,  and  in  all  reepedSi  suitable  school 
book.— itev.  Dr.  Irvine. 

Such  portions  as  I  have  paid  particular  attention  to 
appear  «>  me  to  be  very  accurate.— ilev.  W.  Snodgran. 

It  will  become  a  neoessl^  in  our  wnilBaitot  of  edu- 
oatldb.— iter.  Dr.  Banor^. 

The  work  under  review  seems  to  meiit  the  Ughest 
eommendation.— iter.  /.  BUeoood. 

The  plan  and  manner  of  execution  are  both  admliw 
able.— iter.  W.  8eoM. 

The  iUmeas  and  Impartiality  with  whldi  the  dfitereiii 

countries  are  described,  will  commend  it  to  general 
use.— iter.  E.  J.  Hogers. 

It  seems  to  me  Just  what  is  needed,  suited  to  the 
requirements  of  the  country  in  its  matter,  form,  and 
pnoe.— iter.  J.  B.  Bonar. 

I  think  the  publication  of  the  work  oucht  to  be 
regarded  as  a  matter  o\  sincere  congratulation  to  the 
oountry  at  large.— iter.  W.  3.  DarUng. 

Where  all  is  excellent  It  Is  difficult  to  particnlarlte, 
but  I  may  state  that  I  consider  the  intrcMluctorv  part 
deserving  of  especiai  commendation.— iter.  Dr.  Brooke. 

The  cIas«iticatlon  appears  to  be  IkuKless.  the  deiini- 
tions  concise  and  lucia,  and  tlie  information  given  in 
regard  to  the  derivation  and  pronunciation  or  proper 
names  is  verv  valuable.  It  is  indeed  muUum  in  parvOt 
and  will  doubtless  become  the  standard  Qeograpby  of 
our  schools.— i7€r.  /.  B.  Hovoard. 

I  am  really  delighted  that  at  last  a  School  Geography, 
Almost  perwet,  ift  provided  foir  the  youth  of  the  Bndsh 
Korth  American  provinces.— Acr.  John  Carry. 

Tour  Geography  is  all  that  can  be  desired,  and  after 
ft  thorough  examination.  I  am  convinced  that,  from 
Its  merits,  it  nill  at  once  be  adopted  in  all  our  schools. 
It  is  a  marvel  of  eheapness,  admirable  in  plan,  and  a 
fine  specimen  of  what  can  be  done  by  an  enterprising 
And  liberal  publisher.  We  shall  at  once  introuuco  it 
into  oor  school,  as  its  want  has  been  long  felt.— iter. 
H.  J.  Bortkwiels,  Pnne^  t^  the  Otmnty  qf  OarUton 
.B€»ior  Qrammar  SehooL 

The  plao  of  your  sehool  Geography  is  excellent.— 
ifier.  Dr.  Leitch,  Principal  qf  Queen\  College. 

8o  fkr  as  I  can  Judge,  "Lovell's  General  Geography" 
Js  well  adapted  to  our  Canadian  Schools.— iter.  A.  J. 
barker. 

\1  hail  it  as  the  beat  Geography  oxtant  fbr  our  Cana- 
(dian  schools.  1  can  give  no  better  proof  of  my  appre- 
^clation  of  its  merits,  than  by  introducing  it  immediately 
va»  the  standard  text-book  In  our  Acactemy.— J.  Doug* 
.«ss  Borihwck,  Principal  qf  Huntingdon  Academy, 

i  It  is  my  Intention  to  adopt  at  once  this  Geography  as 
lAlext-took  in  the  Grammar  School  department  of  this 
anstitution.— iter.  &  8.  JfeUet,  PretidaU  qf  Vietoria 
^CkU^gt. 


When  it  comee  to  ^  known  by  the  pablle,  I 
think  it  must  command  a  very  extensive,  if  not 
sal,  circulation  in  the  schools  oCBriti^Aoi  ' 
—iter.  John  Cordner, 

Nd  existing  work  can  be  held  to  exoel  it.—. 

deaUn. 

This  Geography— without  eontroveray  the  beat  yet 
given  to  the  Brinsh  American  publie— win  do  miieh 
toward  exalting  the  popular  estimate  of  this  bimndft  of 
htudy,  and  fostering  the  patriotiam  and  loyalty  of  oor 
people.— iter.  A,  Ca0'man. 

It  Is  most  gratifying  that  Canada  Is  not  only  prep«r> 
ing  her  own  school  books,  but  that,  as  In  the  case  of 
the  Geography,  they  are  of  so  high  an  order  of  merit. 
— i?er.  3.  D.  Alee. 

It  is  much  more  suitable  for  the  use  of  our  Canadian 
youths  than  Morse's  and  other  similar  Ueogtmphiea.— 
Bev.  Henry  Patton. 

A  boon  much  needed  and  well-timed.— oalcalated  at 
once  to  save  the  minds  of  our  youth  fhna  ianpropw 
associations,  and  to  lead  them  to  eheriah  national  ixtd 
patriotic  feelings.- iter.  Dr.  l/rquhmrL 

The  plan  is  moet  exeeilent,  inasmuch  as  H  cuntalBe 
mnUuminparvo,  and  brings  into  one  view  an  imieaae 
mass  of  uaefol  information^  abridging  the  labors  both 
of  teacher  and  taught  ia  no  ormnaiy  degraob— iter. 
Dcbcid  Black. 

I  am  much  pleased  with  the  plan  and  styla  of  the 
work.  It  cannot  Ikil  of  being  usefhl  ia  the  Mboola  iar 
which  it  is  Intended.— iter.  •/;  Goad^. 

The  work  Is  well  planned  and  executed,  eoBaprirtag 
In  remarkably  moderate  boaade  a  vast  aiaoaat  of  te- 
formatton.  It  is  an  improvement  on  every  othtf 
school  Geography  I  am  acquainted  with,  and  Is  Hkaly 
to  take  a  onief  place  in  Canadian  sohoola.- Aev.  Dr» 
WiUie. 

It  Is  certainly  the  best  and  most  Impartial  Geo0»> 
phy  for  the  use  of  schools  which,  to  my  knowleagak 
oas  Issuid  fW>m  the  press  on  the  Norih  American  con- 
tinent, and  will,  I  trust,  receive  flrom  the  public  all  the 
encouragement  it  so  emlnentiy  deservea.— Asa.  A*. 


The  woric  Is  well  adapted  to  meet  the  reoulreBeati 
of  the  schools  in  our  own  province,  and  will  do  good 
service  should  It  And  a  place  In  the  schools  ol  cCber 
lands.— iter.  WilUam  OrmieUm,  D.D. 

It  will,  no  doubt,  become  a  valuable  natioaal  wtufc, 
and  take  its  place  as  a  standard  book  la  oar  scIiocIb.— 
Mr$.  Sutanna  Afoodie. 


I  am  very  much  nteaaed  with  it,  espedaUy  wiUi  the 
portion  relating  to  Canada^— if<ss  Lynttcm. 

The  plan  is  excellent,  and  answen  all  the  raqaiv^ 
meats  of  an  intelliient  work  on  the  aaldeot— Hrn 
SivyMon,  Prtncipalt^  LadiMf  Aeadmny,  4  iUtaraiaa 
Terrace,  MonireaL 

In  iasning  your  new  work  you  have  sappUed  tfaa 
schools  with  a  valuable  aaxUiiuy  for  condactiag  the 
education  of  our  youth.— J/rs.  E.  H.  Lap,  Prine^falcf 
Towng  Ladies*  InstUtUe,  Beof^er  Hatt,  MantreaL 

I  rise  from  its  perusal  convinced  tliat  I  shall  he  able 
to  use  it  in  my  seminary  with  considerable  advaataga 
to  all  concerned.- Jfrt.  Gordon,  Prindpai  q^  Laditt^ 
Seminary,  6  Argyle  Terrace,  Monirtat. 

I  have  carefhlly  examined  the  advance  abeeti  ol 
your  "  General  Geography,"  which  I  think  ie  a 
improvement  over  any  other  book  of  tlic  Idad 
used  In  Canada.— Am.  •ToAa  Tonng. 

I  have  never  seen  oneanmnged  upon  a  better  ajiNim, 
or  more  profkMly  and  Judiciously  Illustrated.- Thot. 
C.  K.e^fT% 

Its  complete  description  of  the  Britiith  colonies  His  a 
vacuum  not  supplied  heretofore  by  either  foreign  or 
British  GeograpUes  \  while  XtiH  ntyie  In  wMeh  it  is  pi 
up,  and  its  low  price,  caniiot  fhll  to  reconacndMllr 
general  purposes.— £&>».  A.  A.  Dorian,  MJ*.^, 
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Kot  onlj  to  the  Cmnadlan  student  win  it  prore  a  boon, 
but  ft  will  be  found  naeftil  and  entertaining  every- 
wbat^—Woff^rd  Ntlmm,  M.D. 

It  is  a  work  well  oalenlated  to  attain  the  end  wfaloh 

Cm  have  in  view,  and  will  nndoabtedlr  prove  Invalna- 
e  as  a  text-book  In  the  hands  of  onr  Canadian  youth. 
—J.B.  MeiUeur,  M.D.,  LL.D,,  JB^-SupaintendeiU  </ 
SdiieaUonJi}r  Lower  Ccmada, 

I  have  mnoh  pleasure  in  saying  that  1  eonoeive  it 
to  be  oomplled  with  muoh  care  and  Judgment;  at  the 
same  time  the  admirable  enffravings  and  maps  add 
greatly  to  its  value,  and  make  it  in  my  opiniou  the  best 
school  Geography  I  have  ever  met  with.— 7.  Sterry 
BwU,  MJL,  LL,D,,  FJt.a, 

Ab  regards  the  manner  In  which  the  diflbrent  sub 
Jeets  have  been  treated,  I  consider  It  all  that  can  be 
dedxed.— ^fvAite/rf  HaU,  MM.,  L.R.C,8.B. 

The  editorial  department  has  been  carried  out  with 
a  talent  and  perseveraooe  worthy  of  the  highest  en- 
oominms,  and  has  left  nothing  to  be  desired.  As  an 
educational  book  of  the  first  class,  I  ibel  confident 
that  it  will  supersede  any  work  on  the  same  subject  at 
present  in  use.— Cftar^es  SmaUtoood,  M.D.,  LL.D. 

1  believe  that  the  Oeography  will  prove  a  boon  to 
the  country,  and  will  have  a  most  happy  eflfect  in  train- 
ing the  youth  of  the  British  provinces  to  right  views 
of  the  great  extent  of  their  country,  and  of  the  variety 
ot  its  resources,  and  will  largely  contribute  to  the  de* 
velopment  of  a  national  sentiment.— ^feawiaklsr  Mcrria, 

I  trust  that  the  enterprise  and  seal  which  you  have 
shown  in  thus  providing  a  woiic  more  particularly 
adapted  to  the  Canadian  stand-point,  though  by  no 
means  confined  to  it.  will  meet  with  toe  success  that  it 
■lerits.— OoloMl  WUmoi, 

Mr.  Hodgins  and  you  have,  in  this  volume,  made  a 
Terr  valuable  addition  to  our  seilse  of  sehocri  books, 
ana  I  have  no  doubt  that  your  enterprise  will  be  appro- 
dated  by  eveiy  fiiend  of  education.— .fiet|^aMli»  Work' 
wian,mJ>. 

A  mon  avis  D  devra  sunasser  I'attente  taut  dans  son 
ensemble  aue  dans  ses  details,  de  oeux  qui  dMraient 
Tolr  rempflr  la  lacuno  qui  existalt  pour  la  langne  an- 
glalse  au  moins,  dans  les  livres  k  I'usage  des  4eoles.— 
Stieiuiie  Parent,  Aaittant  Provineial  secretary  E<ut, 

J* J  ai  admird  I'ordre  et  rarrangement  des  mati^res 
eomme  de  leurs  luddes  et  dassiques  dl^odtlons,  qui 
acousent  de  Mivantes  recherehes  et  d'heureases  oombi- 
liaisons.— Jos^A  O,  Barthe. 

Je  no  hasarde  rien,  en  disant  qu'fl  n'y  a  pas,  en  g^o- 
graphie  de  volume  qui  pour  un  prix  aussi  modique, 
oAv  la  reunion  d'un  ausd  grand  nombre  de  actions 
pratiques.— P.  J2.  Lafrenaye. 

I  think  your  Geography  better  adapted  Ibr  schools 
than  any  one  I  have  seen,  used  In  th^e  province,  and 
trust  von  may  succeed  in  getting  it  generally  intro- 
dnoea— .^fulrcw  JBoferfsoa. 

The  sections  relating  tt>  the  Korth  American  pro- 
vinces are  peculiarly  valuable,  on  account  of  thdr  fhr> 
irishiBg,  in  a  condensed  fbrm,  antheniie  particulars 
hitherto  not  to  be  found  in  any  school  Geography.— 
AlpKeiu  Todd,  Librarian  to  the  LegiilatioeAeeeiiwly. 

1  cannot  wish  you  better  success  than  vonr  excellent 
work  so  richly  merits;  and  I  trust  the  people  ol 
Canada,  at  least,  will  show  their  appreciation  of  it  by 
Its  general  adoption.- />iifiter  Rose, 

It  was  high  time  we  should  have  a  school  Geography 
which  would  give  due  prominence  to  our  own  and  the 
lister  colonies,  as  yours  does.— ifim.  Tkomag  lyArcy 
MoOee,  M.P.P, 

It  is  Just  what  I  have  been  hoping  to  see  in  Canada 
fbr  many  years ;  and  I  hope  ItR  general  adoption  in  the 
schools  of  both  sections  of  the  province  will  remune- 
late  you  Ibr  your  onUay  in  getting  it  up.— JSoAn  S. 
Sanoom, 


It  seems  to  me  to  be  a  very  excellent  school  book, 
and  Just  what  we  wanted  to  make  us  independent  as  to 
the  American  Geographies.- G.  W,  Widteteed,  Law 
Oerit,  LeffMaHve  Atmbly, 

A  great  improvement  upon  the  books  on  the  same 
subject  now  generally  used  in  this  province.- .V^ede- 
ridi  Qriffn,  Q.C, 

Destined  very  shortly  to  supersede  most  of  the  Geo- 
graphies now  in  use  in  British  North  America.— 7*.  A. 
Wheon,  Fint  AJuieUuU  Maeter,  High  Sdwol,  Montreal, 

Such  a  woric  has  long  been  needed  in  this  eonntiT*'^ 
Prqfe$90rBld»,MeGai  Normal  School, 

It  is  an  exedlent  work,  and  I  have  no  doubt  will 
soon  supenede  all  other  Geographies  in  the  schools  of 
Canada.— OWiWas  IfiohoU,  L,R,aP,,  Principal  <f  Cbf- 
legiaU  Sdiool, 

its  nneral  plan  li  good.— Dr.  Xowtm,  QMseti'i  CW- 
lege,  Kingiton. 

Having  looked  over  the  American  part  of  Lovdl's 
General  Geography,  I  consider  it  better  adapted  ibr 
dur  colonial  schools  than  any  Geography  now  -in  use. 
~^Jbhn  Qmnor,  Principal  Jfiagara  Common  ShAool, 

1  am  delighted  to  find  that  such  a  work  is  in  an  ad- 
vanced state,  and,  to  show  my  entire  approbation  of 
the  work,  I  shall  be  ready  on  its  publication,  if  autho- 
rised by  the  Board  of  Coundl  of  £<lucation,  to  take  at 
least  80  copies,  thus  supplying  each  boy  in  the  Grammar 
School  under  my  charge  with  a  copy.— J7.  JV^.  PhiUivi, 
PrincipcUf  Niagara  Senior  Oounty  Grammar  School. 

I  fbel  sure  its  use  in  our  schools  will  be  acceptable  to 
the  teachers,  and  benefldal  to  the  pupila— JioAn  Simp^ 
9im,M,P,P, 

I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  work  must 
oome  into  general  use  in  our  Sohoola— WiU9bm  TaniCt 
M,A.,  Princ^xU  qT  the  Oalt  Grammar  School. 

The  promlnenee  given  to  onrowneomntry  Is  a  feature 
that  spedally  commends  It  for  use  in  Canadian  schools. 
— Aofus  Parmalee,  Intpeetor  qf  SehooU  in  the  Eatteru 
Townth^ 

It  represents  immense  labour  loyally  bestowed,  and 
high  aims  patriotically  advanced,  we  must  cherish 
and  appredate  a  work  which  has  been  so  oarefhlly 
adapted  to  our  tastes,  and  suited  to  our  wants.— .Fen- 
ninge  Taylor,  derk  Auietant,  LegiekMoe  Council, 

The  whole  work  is  marked  by  learning*  aMUty,  and 
tuibd.'^ArdMaldMaoallmn,Prine^tal<ifaieSamilton 
Central  School. 

I  have  great  pleasure  in  assuring  you  that  in  my  hum- 
ble Judgment,  your  General  Geography  appears  to  bd 
so  Judicions  in  its  arrangements  and  order,  so  lucid  in 
its  definitions  and  descriptions,— comblnlnff  copious- 
ness of  information  with  brevity  and  simplicitv,  vet 
oleamess  and  even  elegance  of  expresdon,— that  I 
cannot  for  a  moment  doubt  that  the  work  in  question 
will  prove  of  the  greatest  utility  in  our  schools.— £.  S, 
M.  Souchette, 

I  have  no  hedtation  in  .saying  that  I  think  the  work 
an  excellent  one,  both  in  plan,  and  execution,  and  well 
fitted  to  supply  a  place  which  I  have  understood  to  be 
void  among  school  books.— T^tomis  M.  Thy  lor. 

I  have  much  pleasure  in  stating  that  I  have  never 
seen  a  work  better  adapted  for  the  use  of  educational 
intitutions.- iticAord  Nettle,  Superintendent  qT  PishO' 
rieejbr  Lower  Canada. 

I  fbel  much  Interested  in  its  appearance,  and  I 
accord  to  it  my  unqudifled  approbation.— JoAn  Smith, 
Bead  Matter  i^  the  mgh  School,  St.  John,  C.E. 

That  your  Gonerd  Geography,  with  maps  and  illua* 

trations.  will  have  the  tendency  to  advance  the  impor> 

tent  objects  which  It  proposes  is  unquestionable.    It 

is  intelligent,  practical,  and  highly  interesting.- 7^^. 

Worthington.' 
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EAraeb  from  Oplnleot  of  tha  CKadlm 
T»    DOW  *  GMgnpIij  whenoe  onr  7011ns 


world    on.*  righ 
Mmlreai  Heraiit. 

We  think  Hr.  Hod(lni  ha*  moDveded  In  compltiii]r 
*  deognpbT,  which  &  not  oqIt  >  ireml  improiemani 
on  aUlhmt  have  haen  hittaerio  In  UM  In  our  Khooli, 
bnt  1b  u  ncarij  pcTlecl  u  Is  po«lb' 
tor  gaierai  UM^.—Montreai  Gaxeltt. 


la  po«lb1s  In  ftQaognipb; 


nwreii,  with 


■,  with  rcRwot  to  erery  portion  of  tb 
If  infonni&OD.  oollected  Id  ■  Aim 


>rtlou  of  the  Globe, 


llble.— JtfbntreoJ  TVa<%tcript. 

Tbli  k  the  moit  fanportant  work  wUah  buret  iHned 
from  tbe  CinidUn  Ah,  h  It  la  tbe  beet— CbouuKlaJ 
AdverUttF,  MontrtaL 

TUa  la  ■  Terr  Tkloable  wort,  wUob  we  vanDlf 
commend  to  tbe  notlee  of  tewhen  and  ill  penon*  on- 
gtged  In  the  taU  of  ednt^on.— TVw  Witntu,  M<mt- 


G'eat.  orojona-noiia,  la  Gteeraphle  Ta  plna  eomplAte 
que nona  ayoDs  eus  Juaqn'lol;  nooi  nooa  permetirona 
dona  de  la  reoointnuider  forlement  am  malaona 
d'Maeatlon.— X'Unfri.  Montriai. 

Uerelr  (o  nr  that  Mr.  Hodgliii,  the  able  and  aocom- 
pllibedialhorol  the  volome,  baa  ueontsd  hii  work 
well,  la.  w>  Ibink.  but  pavlnc  blm  ■  poor  eomulImenL 
Be  hu  vndeHaken  and  dlaeharged  a  daty  wUch  we 
think  (hw  oonld  bare  aohlered  with  equil  aneoan.— 
BriOA  Jmtrican  Joamat,  Mtmtnal. 


Tbla  work  luppliea  n  want  lon^  Mt  1 
Aa  a  manual  of  Geosrapbr  It  aeema  U 
fUrtber  to  be  deelred.— £«*a,  iloMnat. 

We  think  tbe 

■        -  oeranhlcal  le»t-boi_ 

•erlption  oompatl- 
'  '-portanoe,  ar-" 


We  think  tbe  rlalnE  imeratlon  In  IhiM  pn 
aboald  bars  a  nographlcal  lext-trook  for  then 
rlilDi;  a  tme  hUorr  and  correct  deaerlption  01 


r  polldci 


Omoda  Trmptraact  Advocalt,  Montnai, 


Pram  «a  Lortll'i  OMunl  Oaagrtjij, 

We  have  no  beeltatlan  In  proaounalnK  II,  la  arerj 
eapeot,  the  beit  flsograptar  far  Saboola  uwt  we  haia 

ind  tbsrefore  the  aooner  R  i  lutroduoed  Into  achoola 
bs  bettor.— CarJiHat  SmnUan,  TnrtmU. 


ra  Terr  mneh  pleaaed  with  thU  work,  whkh 
examloed  olrel^llT.  Tlw  mapa  an  accnrata 
I  engta.od,  the  tjpogranhi  la  eioeUenl.  aod 
1 -'nnof  the  work  highly  oredltablelo 


BlgUf  eredltablB  to  Caoadlan  enterptlee.  II  eoa 
.jlua  a  raat  amonnt  of  intomatlon  anltabte  ta 
General  Geographyi  whUall  hai  no  iItkI  In  tha  d. 


tailed  and  aeoarale  knc 


the  Brltiali  Ammicaa  proriaoea,— 


We  oooalder  tbii  Geofiaphy  Ar  anperlor,  lapeeiallj 

(or  Canadian  tchools,  In  man;  raapHta,  to  an;  afanjlar 
■ — >■  >-—•"'■ aUable  tothepabllolnlblacoaiti?. 


It  la  eoireet  and  moat  eipHelt  wl 
portloB  at  the  Globe.— JfiMfltma  Da 

We  bare  cvettallT  axamlned  the 

nMj  recommend  R  to  the  (kvorabi 

tbe  pabllD  ai  a  verjr  valuable  iddltlou  to  CaMdIaa 
aohool  hooka.'.' TbroiUo  fiwaja^  Jovnuat, 

Thfl  Introduetory  chapter,  on  HathemaUoal,  FbTil. 
eal,  and  l^jtldcal  Geoitraphr,  la  a  inanaal  ot  eeadaa 
aimpllellT,  whieh  will  at  the  ontaM  anHo  tbe  uimta- 
tlon  of  tbe  IhlDklof  tOHbar.— Okh  Jounal,  finiM. 

Soob  a  woHc  waa  needed  Is  tbe  BritUi 


Almavao. 
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Theinfomution  to  derived  trom  tbe  most  approved 
fonraes,  and  If  arranged  in  a  manner  bo  flvstematic  as 
to  allbrd  the  greatest  fiidlity  for  both  teaoher  and 
•cholar.'^tteAeo  0<uette, 

Ce  qne  M.  Lovell  vient  d'aoeompHr  eet  on  trta  grand 
eibrt  ponr  le  Canada.-Vaiim€U  de  QuAee. 

It  Pe  exceedingly  well  got  np,^Xinff$tan  Daiiy 
BriiUkWhig. 

In  Canada,  we  feel  awnred,  it  wOl  find  its  way  into 
every  household.— ITJn^stan  Daily  Ntw$. 

"Lovell's  General  Geography"  is  the  very  thing  that 
Is  reqnired  for  onr  schools— most  ably  and  correctly  got 
up,  handsomely  printed,  and,  in  a  national  point  ol 
view,  it  is  a  boon  to  the  country.— ^«ni/d  ana  Adver- 
titer,  Kmffstan. 

It  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion.—Xomton  DaUy  Free  Prese, 

We  trust  to  see  it  adopted  in  our  schools,  in  prefer- 
ence to  those  generally  imported  l!h>m  the  United 
SiMiOB.— Daiiy  ProMype»  London. 

To  Canadians  this  is  an  invaluable  work,  as  it  is  the 
only  Geography  that  has  ever  done  Justice  to  Canada 
and  the  other  British  Provinces.— .8e/<evt^  InteUi- 
geneer. 

One  of  the  most  uselU  works  ever  issued  Irom  the 
Onyiiian  press. — Ottctwa  Oazeite, 

We  r^oioe  in  the  appearance  of  this  new  and  excel- 
lent compendium  of  Geography.— Cbftour^  8t<tr. 

It  is  the  most  complete  and  interesting  work  of  the 
kind  ever  published.— GD^our^pr  JSenHnel. 

We  have  no  hesitation  in  reoommending  it  to  the 
Ikvorable  notice  of  teachers  and  friends  or  education 
generally.— Coftoufv  Sun. 

The  arrangement  of  the  varied  contents,  ibr  con- 
olseness,  is  admirable.- Conservotibs  Me$$enger,  Pre*- 
eotu 

We  hope  that  it  may,  as  soon  as  practicable,  be 
adopted  uniformly  in  ^^  onr  schools.  —  iTasfm^s 
ChtinicU,  BelUvm, 

We  feel  warranted  in  extending  to  it  the  fullest 
reoommendation.  We  hope  to  see  tUs  new  work  at 
once  introduced  into  all  our  schools.— Peter6onni^A 
Bedew. 

We  heartily  oommend  the  book  to  those  engajied  m 
education,  and  hope  that  the  Council  of  Pnoflc  In- 
struction will  authorise  it  to  be  used  as  a  text-book  in 
our  public  schools.— ^IVeaAo^der,  ComwaU. 

We  can  at  once  pronounce  the  Geography  the  most 
oorreot— certainly  the  best  adapted  ibr  school  use— 
we  have  ever  seen ;  and  we  hope  soon  to  eea  it  on  every 
school  desk  in  the  oonnoy.— ^axmiiMr,  Peterborough, 

We  unhesitatingly  pronounce  it  the  best  for  the  use 
of  Canadian  schools.  We  hope  to  see  this  work  well 
patronised.— POrf  Hope  Meeeenger. 

We  have  examined  it  carefully,  and  And  that  ft  is 
•nperior  to  any  Geography  now  in  use.— PeriA  Courier. 

Mr.  Lovell  has  oonfbrred  upon  the  people  of  British 
Korth  America  a  lasting  obligation,  by  famishing  them 
with  a  school  Geograpny  especially  adapted  to  their 
local  wants.— j8k«rmote  Oaiette. 

From  an  examination  of  the  work,  we  should  think 
It  well  adapted  as  a  text-book  for  schools  in  Canada.— 
JStantteadJoumaL 

We  consider  the  Geography  one  of  tbe  best  extant; 
and  hope  it  may  soon  supersede,  in  the  schools 
throughout  tbe  Province,  the  use  of  all  similar  pubU- 
oatioos.— iSI.  Johne  Neiot. 


Lovell's  General  Geography  is  Canadian  wonder. 
In  fact,  it  is  Just  such  a  manual  as  we  would  wish  to 
see  Introduced  into  every  school  in  Canada.— iZieftmoml 
Quardian, 

Cette  Gtograpbie  est  destine  k  rendre  un  grand 
service  i  I'Mucation  primaire  des  enfisnts.— Courier 
de  8t.  Byadnihe, 

Kous  esp^rons  que  M.  Lovell  recevra,  par  la  venta 
de  cet  utile  ouvrage,  tout  rencouragementqu'il  m6rite 
4  si  Juste  titre.— Gosette  de  SoreL 

Cette  Gtfographie  sera  d'une  grande  utility  dsns 
toutes  les  dcoles  ^l^mentalres  et  rendra  Tdtude  de  cette 
science  fkdle  et  agr^able.  —  Z'^ffre  Nouvelle,  Three 
Rivere. 

The  work  is  ontainly  one  of  inestimable  value.— 
Whitby  Preee, 

Ko  other  Geography  contains  such  a  store  of  infor- 
mation reepectuig  the  British- North  American  pos- 
sessions, and  none  other  does  equal  Justice  to  the  ter- 
ritorial extent  and  boundaries  of  the  united  provinces 
of  Upper  and  Ldwer  Canada.— ifunltn^cfon  Jaerald. 

Altogether  we  oonsider  this  Geography  one  of  the 
best  extant,  and  hope  it  will  soon  supersede,  in  the 
schools  throughout  the  Province,  the  use  of  all  similar 
publications.— .<ldoerf<ser,  Waterloo. 

Mr.  Lovell  has  done  much  towards  advancing  the 
educational  interests  of  the  country,  but  we  quwtion 
whether  any  of  bis  former  eflbrts  equals  this  one  in 
importance  or  excellence.  We  sincerely  hope  this 
work  will  be  introduced  into  all  our  schools  at  an  early 
day.— JPostem  TbwnsMjw  Ocuette,  Oranby. 

It  is  flill  of  valuable  infounation.  Is  beautifully 
printed,  elegantiy  Illustrated,  and  is  well  worth  the 
small  price  uaimed  for  it,— one  dollar.— Jitrja^ara  Mail. 

It  ought  to  have  the  patronage  of  all  the  Boards  of 
Education ;  and  thousands  of  adults  would  receive  a 
great  amount  of  instruction  by  obtaining  a  copy.  As 
a  book  of  reference  it  Is  invaluable.— FrtfufsorJ7«ni/tf. 

While  it  by  no  means  neglects  the  Geography  of  the 
other  countries  of  the  world,  that  of  Canada  occupies 
the  most  prominent  position.— Paris  Star. 

After  a  carefhl  inspection  of  this  Canadian  work,  we 
unhesitatingly  pronounce  It  to  be  a  valuable  boon  con- 
ftrred  upon  the  youth  of  the  British  American  Pro- 
vinces.—ilHIisft  Oonetitution,  Fergue. 

Its  plan  and  arrangement  are  both  admirable,  and. 
while  it  has  the  recommendation  of  brevity,  it  is  a  full 
and  complete  geographical  work.  In  these  respects, 
as  well  as  in  mechaniod  execution  and  literary  ability, 
it  excels  all  works  of  the  kind  hitherto  produced. — 
Whithy  Chronicle. 

It  is  the  most  valuable  and  comprehensive  work  of 
tbe  kind,  for  the  use  of  schools,  that  could  be  put  into 
the  bands  of  our  students.  It  must  at  once  become  a 
standard  school  book.— FPM%  Watchman. 

Mr.  Hodgins  has  oonforred  no  small  boon  on  the 
youth  of  the  British  American  provinces,  by  the  pub- 
lication of  this  very  excellent  school  manual  of  Geogra- 
phy. We  cannot  doubt  but  Lovell's  Geography  will 
speedily  supersede  Morse's  in  all  onr  public  Bcnools.— 
Ouelph  Herald. 

It  appears.  fh>m  the  opportunity  we  have  had  of 
examining  It,  to  be  the  result  of  a  great  deal  of  labor 
and  expense.  We  trust  the  enterprising  publisher  will 
receive  that  cordial  support  to  wnich  the  merit  of  his 
publication  entities  him.— (?iie/|»k  Advertiter. 

It  is  with  no  small  pride  we  announce  the  &ct  that  a 
General  Geography  of  the  World,  with  a  (hir  proportion 
of  its  content  devoted  to  a  deicription  of  Canada,  baa 
been  published.  It  becomes  the  duty  of  those  at  the 
head  of  our  educational  concema— superintendents, 
teachers  and  trustees— to  encourage  this  new  wozk.— 
Timet,  Woodetock, 
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This  is  m  Canadian  work,  and  is  published  in  a  st^e 
which  would  do  no  disoredit  to  the  first  nations  of  the 
world.— i>i4ii|/Wes  B^finnner,  GtUt, 

It  is  reallf  a  eredit  to  the  prorince.  We  IM  sure 
that  oar  toaehers.and  others  having  oharffe  of  schools, 
will  cause  it  to  be  used  almost  exelusirely  in  the  educa* 
tional  establishments  of  the  countrj.— i^veiUn^i/iouma/, 
Si.  CkUkerkiet, 

Heretofore  Canadian  chiMren  hare  been  oompeDed 
to  study  tk  foreign  Geography,  in  which  our  noble  coun- 
try was  not  represented- as  Itis,  so  minutely  and  truth- 
fully, in  the  work  before  us.— Tori;  HercUd,  nMunond 

Mr.  Hodgins'  work  is  free  iVom  dwarfing  the  interests 
of  any  people,  but  large  attention  is  giyen  where  most 
needed,  -to  Canada  and  the  sister  colonies.— jlr^u«, 
ChoMofn. 

It  meets  a  want  which  nothing  has  hitherto  supplied, 
and  we  are  convinced  that  it  win  work  its  way  info  the 
houses  as  well  ss  the  schools  of  our  land.— FTsdb/y 
DUtpcUch,  St  ThomoB, 

This  is  a  yenr  beautifhl  and  usefhl  Geography,  just 
issued  at  the  low  price  of  one  dollar.— uromf  Rwtr 
iSocAan,  CaJUdoiUa. 

We  may  safbly  predict  its  being  adopted  as  a  text- 
book in  all  the  schools  and  colleges  throughout  tlie 
proyince.— (7<inaii09us  Rtporter, 

It  is  the  best  Geography  published,  and  we  can  con- 
scientiously recommend  ft  to  the  attention  of  teachers 
of  schools  in  Canada.— Af((q92a  Leaf,  Sandwich, 

It  is  the  best  publication  of  the  kind  eyer  issued.— 
Omemee  Warder. 

We  highly  commend  this  Geography^  being  excellent 
beyond  all  competitors.- Cayuga  Senitnel. 

Kot  only  as  an  exhibition  of  Canadian  Uteraiy  pro- 
gress, but  as  a  beautiAil  and  appropriate  sample  of 
Canadian  art,  we  must  congratulate  the  Publisher  on 
this  yory  ooportune  and  pridseworthy  donation  to  the 
teachers  of  youth  in  Canada.— J9H<<sa  Flag,  Brighten, 

The  explanatory  and  descriptiye  matter  is  of  the  most 
nsefbl  and  comprehensiye  order.—  VeUand  Reporter, 
LrwnmondvUle. 

The  present  work  commends  itself  at  onee  to  the 
attention  of  parents  and  teachers.— F^ater2ooCAnmie(e. 

The  arrangement  of  the  maps  and  ihatter  Is  admir< 
able,  and  well  calculated  to  make  tlie  study  attractiye 
to  the  learner.— i9t.  Mary**  Argue. 

It  is  with  no  ordinary  fbelings  of  pleasure  we  hall  the 
appearance  of  this  woTlL.^OsSaiwaymdioator. 

We  earnestly  recommend  its  general  adoption  In  our 
schools.— Jffssex  JoumcU,  Sandwich, 

We  earnestly  trust  that  no  time  will  be  lost  in  intro- 
ducing it  into  our  common  schools.  Ko  Canadian 
youth  can  understand  the  geography  of  his  country 
without  having  studied  "Lovell's  General  Geography." 
^Woodttoek  SentineL 

As  a  complete  Geography  and  Atlas,  this  new  work 
Is  superior  to  any  other  extant,  and  Is  Jnst  what  is  very 
necessary  in  our  Oanadian  schools,  into  which  we  hope 
to  see  it  at  once  introduced.— i>erCA  Standard,  St, 
Mary'e, 

It  is  in  every  respect  a  most  excellent  elementary 
Work,  and  adnurabiy  adapted  for  the  use  of  schools, 
and  we  hope  to  see  it  univetsally  adopted  as  the  school 
Geography  of  Canada.— i^rompANi  itmee. 

It  begins,  as  It  ought  to  do.  with  Canada,  and  is.  in 
Shatter,  illustration,  execution  and  general  comeliness,  a 
•redit  to  the  oonittry.- ifor/bft  Mtemnger,  Slmoee, 


We  hope  to  see  this  Geogranhy  Introduced  Into 
common  schools,  and  genenuly  adopted  by  leaehenr 
and  instructors  in  the  Canadas.-.fi^r^  TeUf/.  op*. 

This  excellent  book,  wUeh  is  eiBdltable  to  any  piiat- 
ing  establishment,  fa  well  adapted  to  the  use  of  our  Can* 
adian  schools.— Jforfeftam  EconomUt.  • 

We  are  fhlly  coqyinoed  that  it  will  prove  to  be  oi 
great  utility  in  our  schools.  It  should  be  highly  pilnd 
by  Canadians,  not  only  because  It  is  a  CanadiaB  wetk, 
but  because,  in  addition  to  its  giving  a  satlslaalot7 
knowledge  of  all  parts  of  the  world,  it  gives  a  fkir  por- 
tion of  prominence  to  the  British  colonSsa.- Amiljbrd 
Ccnrier. 

In  every  feature  of  fMs  work  fa  exhibited  aeemeT 
and  fkimess ;  and  we  pronounce  it  the  most  valuable 
book  that  over  issued  from  a  Canadian  press.— an  hosi- 
our  to  its  author,  and  creditable  to  its  publisher. — Gatt 
Reporter, 

This  is  one  of  the  best  works  on  General  Geograplqr 
that  has  been  issued  flrom  the  press.  We  hcne  to  see 
it  used  as  a  text-book  In  all  our  schools.— ^yr  Obeeroer, 

It  has  come  in  good  time,  for  there  fa  no  school  book 
more  needed  than  a  Canadian  Geography.  We  ebeeiw 
ftillv  recommend  it  to  school  trustees,  and  hope  fh&f 
wUfimmediately  take  measures  to  have  it  introdoeed 
into  the  common  schooto.— Psotp/e's  Pteu,  /bnlMli. 

It  fa  infinitely  better  suited  to  supply  the  requirenwulB 
of  Canadianyouth  than  any  American  publication  of 
the  kind.  We  have  no  doubt  it  iHIF  soon  be  generally 
adopted  Ibr  use  in  our  public  schools.- ^EposiCor« 
Brantford. 

A  emeh  larnr  speee  is  devoted  lo  Canada  than  tan 
any  GeograpV  now  before  the  people.— ^ew  Mra^ 
Newmairket. 

Hr.  Lovell's  enllMyoni  to  pfodnce  a  Geogtaph  j^  fhtl 
would  contain  all  the  Inlbrmation  wMcbooeld  poasiUy 
be  desired,  has,  we  think,  been  entirely  sucoesaitaL— 
Pieton  OaxetU. 

Our  magnificent  provinces,  which  in  American  Oeoc» 
raphies  are  generally  passed  over  as  If  merely  a  spew 
on  the  continent,  have  for  the  first  time  received  dna 
prominence.— 2rics  .Bonner,  Dunaae, 

To  those  engaged  in  educational  pursuits,  we  eon* 
mend  *'  LoveIrs  General  Geography."— ATortfAorw  j^ 
%tBarfie, 


We  doubt  not  Ur.  Lovell's  exertions  will  be  dair 
appreciated,  and  that  the  work  wll)  soon  be  letrodaeea 
into  our  schools.— .AT^^Km^  Standard. 

The  work  fa  one  of  Mghexeellenee,  and  wetiiiel  wfll 
be  adopted  as  a  standard  In  all  educational  ii 
in  our  oountry .   It  ought  to  have  a  piece  ie  every  I 
in  Canada.— Oarfelon  Place  JowmaL 

The  work  fa  very  ably  edited  and  exoeedlegij 
got  np.'-J^pirit  Iff  the  Age,  itarris. 

We  have  groat  vfleasure  In  hilling  ttie  appeartaee  of 
thfa  new  woiIl— infersott  Chranieu. 

Its  mertts  are  many,  and  its  otaiass  on  Canadlaa  f^ 
mnage  are  imperoHve^-^Murom  Signal,  QoderidL 

It  fa  very  neatly  and  eorrectly  exeoeted. 
sufflcient  importance  to  thfa  portion  of  Her  II 
domlniout.    Thfa  ftetnre  of  the  werk  alone, 
secure  Ibr  Lovell's  Geography  a  place  in  every 
In  the  Province.— <8Aaniibntr</is  AdverHmr, 

A  repertory  of  geographJesil  knewf^ge  wlileli  gtvei 
dne  nrominence  to  those  countries  in  wnidh  K  to  pile* 
dpally  Intended  to  be  used,  without  dfaperageieeBi  Ie 
otbereonntrlea.— OmodicMii^Mf,  " 
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Sztncta  from  Opiuioni  of  th*  Ion  8«aUa  tnm  a 


TUtwD 

■  ■Dd 

Ceoui'wIO.  perfect  oonfl. 

'witli^ 

r.aiv,i 

blDdllllDdweh 

idiXely 

K.B. 
Then 


into  geneni  at^.—Acaditm  Beeorder,  Halifaj!, 


rnphf  or  othgr 
rof1«DTii  Scolla 

It  the°worE"u 
'  Ihli  proilnee.— 


ODtrln  1>  betltr  known  b< 
flicl.  We  iihJl  twgrifto 
CtoitUan  hZienea^  Hal^a 

It!  plan  ind  ■mnnmsnt  are  idmlnble.  ind  In  mfr- 
■bknloal  BieoDlloD  and  lllanrr  BblUtr  It  exeeli.  Mr. 
LoT«ll,  tlM  eDletpridPfi  pnblisber  of  Uontrea],  de- 
'11  pnlna  Rir  prodnolng  a  work  of  eo  moflh 


Kr.  HodElni,  Iho  ■nthor.  hai  ttna  to  cash  oountir 
lb  diis,  aiid  bit  1ibar»  an  llke^  lo  mevt  witli  their 
nwmL—MBntiag  A»,  Oi^irtu,  JV.  S. 

We  bft'e  received  a  cap;  of  thii  viUnable  publloa- 

belleTB  the  public  nill  be  glad  to  gee  Ibe  IbllowlDe 
ftom  U»  SapeiJntsDdeDl  of  l!dDUIlon  :— 


aenl  Goognphj  wtili 


MtnuUva  (brm  bf  maiu  of  inapt  and  wood-out  lllnl- 
tnUoni,  it  teemii  to  me  to  /tlie  a  nniper  relative  poal- 
Hoa  Id  llwBrltlthootonlai  in  Nortb  Anwrioa,— a  grler- 
•oadofeotin  Horae'i  and  otberiJDillarpablioitioiH. 

"Altagethar.  I  haireDO  heriUllon  In  reeoBinonding 
H  H  tbe  belt  tern-book  on  EJementar?  SjilennUo 
tieonaphy  Itaat  haaenr  ippaared  on  thii  (tintlneut. 
Mull  hop*  to  ue  tt  In  general  «M  In  all  onr  tchoola. 


We  aan  HMy  w  tlMTIt  IH  a  work 
*-  — i^fB  of  ^  r-* " '  --''■ 

of  briliih 


Sum 


Amprlea.    Our  (dilcel*, 


gmpbj."— i* 

We  Had  it  to  be  all 
Elementary  Scbi    '    '     ' 


Ibem  TntW  with  "  LoreD't  General  Oto- 
'     '  '  Wetlet™,  Hailfia.  X.  S. 


be  deaiied  tot  th« 

tbe  Btltlib  Amerloan  proTlaoe*. 

hedutlon  lo  bespeaking  Ibr  II  Ibe  IkTor- 

;hool  anthoritJe*  and  leaohel*.— 

X.S. 


t  the  Mlhor  bi 


highlTiUCC. 

the  globe  1* 


'be  readily  got  at 

eap«:iallj  lo  the  altenSon  oftboas 


that  tt  may  b« 


.nithltal 

We  hope  It 
ill  prorinM-^ 


We  baie  mncb  pleunre  In  reoomn 
UK  of  our  Hbooli.  It  ii  eiaoUy  wbal 
winted  In  Ibe  coloniH,  and  we  hope 
Introdueed  lounedlately  Inio  all  the 
eoiiDtry.— ArituA  CMooiff,  Halifta:,  tf.  S. 

The  one  be/Oi 
oeitainly  Ibe  mc 

will  Kooo  be  in  age  In  every  Mbool 
fcente;  Xxpreu,  Haiifax,  N.  S. 

It  M«mi  well  adapted  to  onr  eol 
HDllmntb  hopa>  lolnlroduoe  itint 
'■-•—'-■  '•'■ — b  Society,  a 


Rtoord,  Haliftix,  S.  S 

We  hare  nneh  plex __ 

to  tbenolfeeorteaahenandthepubllageaerally.  Tha 
wbole  ippeaniDDe  of  lb*  book  1>  npoiiar  lo  any  ilBilar 
work  that  w  Hare  yel  Hen.  Kone  of  Ibe  Ueognpble* 
Ulheito  pBbHibed  hare  glren  ttaeae  proTinoet  tbe 
prominence  whicb  their  growing  ImporlanDc  merUst 

aoaonnt  alone,  we  hope  lo  gee  Ibli  Ueography  genetally 
need  throDgbont  the  Khoolt. —Hrporttr,  UiOi/am.  K.  S. 


IiOvxll's  bkbibs  of  school  books. 
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A  Wavt  EurrLiiD  —Sshool  Icicben.  panolis  mid 
*ll  Int^rnted  In  eduuiioiial  matt^n,  b»e  felt  iliat  ■ 
Geognpb]',  *boie  ill  olher  booki.  wu  lequlnxl  In 
tbe*ohoal>.  Mr.  Lorell  hu  nippliod  tlilt  deHdeuoy; 
Uia  plu  ol  which  la  nceltont,  ind  it  mduted  to  the 

E>iiai  arthg  Britiih  province).  It  I*  emphiiiully  m 
rltJib  North  AniDrlcaa  (ieognphj,  aod  coiDincncc* 

of  iMrulnglheronthsverythlniiiboiitfiirelfni  Ditlopt, 
while  they  tn  kept  in  lirnoiatiee  at  the  eoontry  In 
wUeh  (hey  lire.  #«  wish  to  aoo  It  In  erery  school,  and 
liopeltwiniuperfledettiosebowlptifle. — i/hfutino  Globe, 
SI.  Ate,  X.  M. 


.D  axceneat.  and  we  : 
_.jk.  Abi  msiiQiilor 
u  &r  M  we  can  Judee, 
nrliy  leid  tlie  youthl^l 
new  or  the  Bilttnb  domi 
oioK  onr  Jurenlle  (Henai  lo  com 
Ibnuorly  tin  red  DU>n  *nd  riie  irDd 
our  d»  ChrliUudty  and  dTillaHon 
uidecIeiMe  Ibllon  In  their  path."— 
St.  JoJm,  S.  B. 

ThI*  eicellea 

^.    We  trurt  I 


d.lndlipenublei 

le/ttid,"ltwi?l  : 
o  dwell  npon  th< 
lb  North  Amerioi 


rork  nppliei  *  wast  loug  felt  In  theM 
t  book  wnieh  tnata  or  onr  own  conn, 
will  ha  uniTemlly  patrenlwd.— JVeM 


ThlaGeo)[nphy  laTc 


whEh 


nirti**  In  Canada  lavlih  npoD  It.— ^Uinttes  Aw 
n.  /ate,  N.  B. 

TUa  excellent  pnblleation  completely  lapplloi  i 
suiting  dedderatum  In  our  proriKcial  ichaoli 
welt  hae  the  taik  l>een  exocoted,  bolta  by  anthoi 

GbUihar.  thai  we  recommeDd  it  with  the  ntalei 

»od  parenti.   The  pobUeatlon  a>  a  whole  la  to 


Lonll'i  OsDsnl  Oeegmpby. 

id  fbr  the  nae  of  Brltlab  eoloniria.  t^iat  we 
pe  It  wlEi  rapidly  fluporaede  all  other  Oeo- 
HIT  provinolal  achooli.— Cawier,  £1.  Joka, 

li  pnt  fbrih  by  a  CuiadiaD  pabQiber.  and 
biy  aniwer  ibe  purpoM  Intended.  It  k  a 
icatlon.  and  mtjrht  verr  well  TVpLace  the 
I  KDl  Dp  in  iha  United  Stats,  wlien  aBcle 


America  la  tttaled  a>  It 
1  ■  lltUe  known  regloi 
reality  a  lety  tUr  and  i 
-   "•    'okn.S  B. 


at  the  worid.  of 


Head  guarteri.  St. 

The  Frovlnoea  reoolre 
tail,  while  olbar  countr 
work  Is  one  which  dtwen 

highly  commended  by.  tbe 


nill  7<u^«. 


Wb  are  glad  t 
enwclally  Bm  te< 
that  we  Juts  at 


■UorniKg  ITtiet.  St 

be  able  to  inrorm  onr  nadeia,  mad 
iben  ol  our  Hew  Bnintwiek  eeboota, 

_  __.  Lofell'e  (ieneral  (jeofraphy"  la.  la 

>ur  opinion,  an  aioeedingljr  •ainable  and  anltabl*  ooa- 
ribnttoD  to  onr  uhool  llleTature,  We  expeot  aoan  ta 
«e  Ibia  the  only  Atlai  need  in  onr  Scboida  In  tbtae 
•olonieg.  We  eommeod  li  erpeeiilly  to  tbe  noUBa  at 
ill  iheieaobeTi  ofichooli  inourpiorince.  WebeMei* 
hey  will  be  doing  a  aerriee  to  the  pupilt  aniler  IMr 
»re,byDri(ingIhem  lalay  aflde  IheAUaHaprciriotelT 
n  nse,  and  to  prooqra  "  LoTall's  General  Uaograahy.'' 
-Albltm,  SI    '-•■-    "   - 


to  proonra  " 
V.  Jote,  N.  B 


Wa  bate  alanoed  O'er  (Ua  work  wHh  b>A  MtMto 

tJon.  It  aili  a  want  which  baa  long  been  Mt  In  tlH 
■ohoola  of  tbeae  prorlneee.  We  piedlet  for  It  an  ax- 
■CkrUHam  WoMoum,  m.  Ate.  V.  M. 
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It  i«  iDOre  miiWbre  for  onr  leti 
-^eograpblefl,  becaiue  II  eItc*  ■  fti 
"  mori™,  Ihe  Qu»rier  of  the  globe  f 

OD  Uh  otber  huDil  it  ll  tree  frou 


«  FrinM  Idwtid  bland  PrtM  o 

tbln    Britlib      EduntlDn  wlU 
incriptlDii  of     proied  Scbool  E 

Itrsfleditbali 


laliEid.— iVDfctbnf,  C3ia-loUeloim,  P.  E.  I. 

It  li  >  work  of  uDQDHtlDubli  merit:  uid  It  a  dedd- 
anlam  to  all  lehoal  InteraM*.    Oui  Iiland  Board  of 


Lonll'i  Omtral  Oaogrqilij. 

onbtloH  pot  It  on  their  Ilrt  of  ap- 

""""  """■ Id  lt»  adoption  by 

iottetown,P.X.i. 


plied.— Monitor,  P.  E.  I. 


■xtnoli  froB  OiiBiau  tf  tki  InrtniiiU«nd  Pnm  on  Lorall'i  Scntnl  QMgnpky. 


Wa  regard  the  work  h  tbe  moit  aaoellcTit  of  tbe 
Und  that  tiai  f  el  biWD  produced.  It  la  hlghlv  credit- 
able In  everr  mpect  to  the  geniiu  of  Brltiih  America. 
~SI.  JoIhu  Daiiy  Nem,  XacfiMitdiaaa. 

We  ooinraand  it  to  the  attentlDn  ofthoee  ofonroom- 
naalty  baviog  Id  charge  tbe  educatioB  of  yonth.  It 
la  arranged  In  a  ajjlenulio  manner,  and  ret  ao  «linplo 
Bl  to  prove  moat  elSelent  io  leading  on  Uia  miada  of 
childnn  In  a  proper  iladj  of  GeographT.  It  hai  been 
adopted  In  a  m^ritr  of  aoboola  IbronabDnt  the  prov- 
incea,  aadUwleMlnoalalipiibliahed  ■ftheendoT  llie 
work  are  of  the  rerr  higheat  order.— i'uUic  Ltdaer, 


that  we  hare  ever  met  with,  and  appeara  to  be  not 
only  (dmlrablr  adapted  fbr  the  ue  of  acliooli,  but  very 
Tal  liable  aa  a  DO(A  of  aenenl  i«ftrenoe  on  tin  eabJect 
of  wbicb  It  treata  It  la  oampQed  with  great  care,  and 
"    Tarledmatterltembraeeamaal  JidlMoisIf  anang- 

_i>._  ... ..  . "--iltoonlainagiTeah  a 

I  tm.  If  anr  other 

Altogetbar  tbe  work  before 

enda  Itaelf  toall.and  we  eonalder  it  ahoild 
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We  hftye  nrely,  probably  never,  seen  a  work  of  the 
kind  offered  to  toe  pnblio  with  clearer  titlee  to  racceea. 
It  ippeara  to  lu  to  be  in  many  respects  a  decided  Im* 
proYoment  upon  the  geographies  heretofore  in  general 
use.  It  contains  a  variety  or  information  upon  matters 
on  which  other  Geographies  are  either  silent  or  Incor- 
rect; and  what  should  particularly  commend  the  book 
to  popularity  in  these  colonies,  is  that  in  their  regard 
it  supplies  uie  want  complained  of  in  other  similar 
worki^-while  comprisins  all  the  leading  geognqthiosl 
and  other  interesting  features  of  the  older  countries  of 
the  globe,  it  is  oareinl  to  give  us  the  best  Infonnation 
upon  every  portion  of  British  North  America^— .^e«9- 
/bitmdfcMMfer,  St.  Jolm»,  Ntw/omndiamd. 


This  book  meets  a  want  which  we  have  long  notieed, 
better  than  any  other  work  of  the  kind  with  which  we 
are  acquainted.  It  treats  of  these  North  AmericaA 
colonies  as  the  homes  of  the  youth  for  whose  instrao- 
tion  it  is  designed.  We  hope  shortly  to  find  that  thli 
valuable  work  is  used  in  every  school  in  Newfoondlaiid. 
--TtUgrapk,  St.  Johm,  Nevtfcvmdlamd. 

LoTXLL'8  GxirxRAL  GxooBABHT.— Wc  have  Uttl^ 
doubt  but  that  an  examination  of  it  by  th  Boarda  o^ 
Education  and  teachers  of  youth,  will  lead  to  its  adop- 
tion in  the  various  Schools  of  this  colony.— Jloyo* 
Gazette,  St.  Johns,  Ntnofoumdland. 


LOYELL'S  GENERAL  GEOGRAPHY, 

BT  J.  6E0RGB  BODQINS,  L.L.B.,  F.R.G.S., 


IMBILUaHBD  WITH 


61  SUPEEIOR  COLOURED  MAPS,  113  BEAUTIFUL  ENGRAVINGS, 


AKD 


A  TABLB  OP  CLOCKS  OP  THE  WORLD. 


THIS  GEOGRAPHY  is  designed  to  fornish  a  satisfaotoiy  rimmi  of  Geographical 
knowledge  of  all  parts  of  the  World,  and  to  giye  equal  prominence  to  the  BRITISH 
COLONIES,  concerning  which  such  meagre  information  is  generally  fonnd  in  works  of 
this  kind.  It  will  be  found  a  suitable  Text-Booh  for  children  in  Canada^  Nova  Scotia^ 
NeiD  Brun$w%ckj  J^fue  EAoatrd  Mamdj  Ntu^finmdkmd^  the  Eatt  and  Wut  IndUm^ 
Auttralia^  dbe. 

The  GiooaajPHT  is  ob  Sale  al  Uie  Bookslmns  in  the  principal  Cities  in  England^ 
ftdandy  and  Sooiland^-ux  Conaday  Nova  SeoHoj  New  BruMwick^  iVmoe  Ed»ard 
^ikmdf  New/omidkmdy  tbt  Ekif  asd  TTert  Aittes,  JateiraUa^  dtc 

PRICE  Si. 

Mb.  ADAM  MILLER,  Tobonto,  md  Mb.  ROBERT  MfLLBR,  MohtbbaLi 
the  Geaend  Agents  for  Ad  Sak  of  this  Book  throughout  Obntfia. 

Mb.  ROBERT  L.  GIBSON  is  the  General  Agent  for  the  Sale  of  thb  Book 
throtj^^  Nova  S45otiay  New  Brummek,  PHmce  Edward  Idand^  and  Newfinmdhmd. 

^Tho  Tirade  suiHilied  on  advantageotM  Terms. 

JOHN  LOYSLL, 
Montreal,  December^  1863. 


EASY  LESSONS  IN  GENERAL  GEOGRAPHY. 


BY  J.  GEOBGB  BODGIMS.  IX.B.,  r.B.O.S. 


Mdarirnol 


It  uipMn  Bdiiilnt^  ■dfpM  fcr  tbe  pnirion  (br 
wtdobH  k  Inteudwl,  and  we  We  no  doabi  Itwfil  bsre 
•  Ur|e  Hid  nadf  «ile.— JAmfrvoi  dmML 

MwoAlilBdleMdliitlMtlttot  aad 
dded  tlut  H  k  ftMa  )lw  MS  or  tka 
)U'i  OenentI  Geocnphr,'*  w«  bwe 
MM  •DD^D  10  raoMunaad  It  to  w»  fhwitUa  «od- 
ddwiUmi  ar  tba  CaiMdJui  DMnls.  Butwa  ouiMtle 
iotkir  thtf  wa  hva  lort»d  fi  onr  wHk  esK  Bud  UMt 
woMtuMer  H  ■  lalubk  ■*«<!«■  to  oarnbool  book 
Mi««nre.  Ve  ^bovld  IM  itod  to  m  It  omm  lato 
gamni  bm,  ud  Mr.  l^nU  nwtodsd  Ibr  hla  nnttort- 


H  «  Inv  Id  MIDI  ia  OMiwl  OMfnpfar. 

n]ultoN7warkof  tb«Uadp(M«i  iaUw  OnM 
Bctnblto.    Tb«o*iecthi— •-' — -■ *-' ' 


■aai. bu baen wlBinblT ituliad.  Ibl ... 

fHMta  of  1ST.  Uodgiw,  iba  Dapatr  SuHfiBtoi 
EaueMam  fcr  Uppar  OuMk.  It  ooald  mu 


Hme  bu  been  (pent  Id  tbe  prepanllan  a 
HNbwn>ad]«bBrb<itowea  Dwa  tti 
M  ballaia^  «rill  b*  fouDd  oflBealeDl 


intlon  of  lUi  book,  lod 


roatb  of  Ibe  00DDI17.    We  larea  In  U 

h^UivlUhMeklvnMle.    InieDoiin 

taatHS™"^ 
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It  Is  derigned  aa  Introdnotory  to  iho  publisher'a 
exceUent  '*  Generic  Geography,"  whtoh  many  teacbera 
conaider  too  advanced  for  yoang  beginners,  and  is 
admirably  adapted  to  the  purpose  tor  which  it  is 
Intended.  The  arrangement  is  excellent  The  work, 
contains  in  a  small  space  a  yery  large  amount  of  usefol 
information,  and  though  intenoed  lor  young  beginners 
In  geography,  its  pases  may  be  consulted  with  advan« 
tage  by  "  chudren  ofa  larger  growth."  We  trust  that 
the  book  will  find  a  large  and  ready  mle.—MontretU 
Commereial  Adoertiaer. 

This  little  work,  though  complete  in  itself,  is  designed 
as  introductory  to ''  Loveirs  General  Geography."  We 
have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  it  to  teachers:  the 
simplicity  of  the  language  and  conversational  freedom 
in  tne  mode  of  exprMsion  will  not  fkil  to  please  the  jun- 
ior class,  for  whose  special  benefit,  we  need  scarcely 
add,  it  was  written.— «/o«ima2  </  ^dticoMon,  Montrtai. 

Geography  is  a  delightlhl  study,  and  these  Lessons 
are  a  delightftil  method  of  imparting  an  interest  in  it 
to  the  young.  The  sketches  are  admirable,  combining 
great  ingenuity  and  tact  with  the  -use  of  easy  and 
mmiliar  language,  in  the  treatment  of  such  subjects  as 
the  Earth  and  its  appearance,  Time  and  its  divisions, 
Geography,  the  Hemispheres,  the  Mariner's  Compass, 
&c.  The  trips  are  designed  to  connect,  in  the  mind  of 
the  pupil,  the  objects  and  associations  of  travel  with  a 
geographical  knowledge  of  the  more  Important  phy- 
BicaJ  features  of  the  principal  countries  in  the  world. 
We  are  glad  to  see  religion  discreetly  respected,  and 
loyalty  utught  as  one  of  its  lessons.— /YesAytmon, 
MontrttU. 

On  ne  pouvait  tronver  un  meilleur  systftme  pour  I'd- 
duoation  de  la  Jeunesse.    Aneun  doute  que  Ton  s'em- 

Sreasera  d'en  fkire  usage  dana  lea  ^oles.— Jk»  Mintrve, 
tcntrial. 

Ce  petit  Yolume  renferme  nombre  de  renseignments 
compute  avec  une  m^thode  qui  rend  co  livre  indispen- 
sable k  ceux  qui  commencent  T^tude  de  cette  branche, 
et  d'une  utilitA  g6n6rale  pour  tout  le  monde.— 1«  PayM, 
MontriaL 

£Ue  est  adapts  sur  an  systftme  qui  donne  beaucoup 
de  fhoilit6  anx  enlknts  pour  oe  genre  de  lefons.  Nous 
le  recommandons  au  Departement  de  TEducation  qui, 
nous  en  sommes  certain,  le  reconunandera  lai-m6me 
aux  Inspecteurs  d'Ecole.— Z'Orcftne,  Montrial, 

Ce  livre,  d'aprte  ce  que  nous  en  avona  vu,  ne  peat 
manquer  d'etre  ^minemment  atiie  aux  Aleves  qui  ft^- 
quenteut  des  classes  ei^mentaires,  s'il  est  adopts  et 
reoommand^  par  le  Conseil  de  I'lnstmction  Publique. 
Cette  mesure  ne  serait,  ce  nous  semble,  qu'un  acte  de 
Justice  et  un  bienfUt  pour  les  dcoles.  Nous  recomman- 
dons cet  ouvrage  k  cause  de  rimportanoe  qu'il  nous 
Sarait  avoir  comme  livre  ti^mentaire  et  aussi  pour 
onner  k  M.  Lovell  une  part  de  Tencouragement  que 
lui  m^ritent  ses  constants  efforts :  JSnoouroffe  home 
talerU.—Le  CoUmiaateur,  MonMcU. 

The  whole  plan  of  this  volume,  and  all  its  illustra- 
tions, are  admirable,  and  we  have  no  doubt  tbat  the 
work  will  prove  vaioable  in  all  our  common  schools. 
Kr.  Lovelf's  enterprise  in  getting  up,  at  a  great  ex- 
pense, his  series  of  school  books,  is  worthy  of  all 
praise.— CAmfkiA  Guardian,  Toronto, 

It  deserves  a  place  in  every  Canadiaa  school.  The 
easy,  attractive  manner  in  which  it  leads  the  little 
papfl  onward,  step  by  step,  can  scarcely  fUl  to  Interest 
nim  and  prepare  idm  for  the  larger  woA.— Canadian 
Baptist,  Toronto. 

Simplicity  and  oomprehensiveneM  as  ngards  fbB 
subject  have  been  deemed  the  chief  reqoiaitea,  which 
have  been  therefore  oontinaally  borne  in  mind;  as 
well  as  the  aidinjg  pupils  by  maps  and  wood  cots,  the 
first  mentioned  being  so  prepared  as  not  at  an  early 
stage  to  conftase  the  pupil  with  minnte  details,  but  to 
assut  the  text  in  giving  general  Ideaa.— J!ftMw4/fo» 
Bvening  Time$. 

It  is  a  very  fine  specimen  of  typography,  admirably 
adapted  fbr  nse  in  our  public  schools,  and  we  trust  to 
see  It  soon  in  general  circulation  throughout  the  coun- 
try. Mr.  Lovell  is  deserring  of  the  hignest  enooonwe- 
ment  for  his  enterprise  in  pladng  before  the  Canadian 

Eublie  so  many  usefld  and  instructive  puMicatlons  as 
ave  emanated  ttom  his  press  within  tlie  last  Ibw  years. 
— <^iie6ee  DoUy  Ifew$, 


On  salt  que  la  grande  g^ograpbie  de  K.  Hodiglns  a  €U 
g^n^ralement  accueillie  avec  fkveur,  et  c'^tait  Justice. 
Le  nouveau  travail  de  M.  Hodgins  sera  surtont  utile 
aux  commeneants.  Nous  approuvons  fort  I'anteur 
d'avoir  mis  k  la  fin  de  chaque  le9on  un  rteumtf  de  touts 
cette  le^on  par  demandee  et  par  rdponses.— Ze  Com^ 
rier  du  Canada,  Quibee. 

A  most  useful  book,  one  that  should  be  put  into 
every  child's  hand  in  every  school  in  the  mvince. 
Well  got  up,  wellprinted,  and  well  bound  for  the  price. 
—Briiith  Whig,  King$ton, 

It  appears  to  be  well  calculated  for  a  school  book, 
being  simple  and  comprehensive.  Canada  has  a  ftdr 
share  of  attention,  and  not  more  than  she  merits. 
The  work  is  deserving  of  the  patronage  of  all  our 
schools,  and  we  hope  n  will  recmve  such  patronage.— 
Fruoott  Telegraph. 

The  book  is  itself  a  model  of  perfbot  printing;  the 
numerous  illustrations  are  all  remarkably  weu  exe- 
cuted, and  the  maps,  though  of  course  smaller,  are  we 
think  rather  an  improvement  on  the  maps  in  the 
"  General  Geography."— JTetrs  and  Advocate,  JFSrotUier 
Montreal  and  St.  ^onne. 

Admirably  adapted  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  la 
intended .  The  arrangement  is  excellent.- JSEsm/tf  and 
Advertiter,  Xingeton, 

Much  labor  appears  to  have  been  bestowed  upon  its 
contents,  which,  fh>m  their  simplicity  and  comprelMm- 
siveness,  will  be  found  well  suited  to  new  beginners, 
and  is  valuable  in  every  particular.  We  trust  it  ntay 
receive  the  extended  circulation  it  deserves.— XoNdbii 
Prototype, 

As  a  preparatory  work,  it  is  everything  that  ooold 
be  desired,  oeing  sunple  in  style  and  comprebenaiye  in 
subject  Mr.  Lovell  £b  doing  good  service  to  the  cause 
of  education  in  this  province' by  the  publication  of 
works  of  this  character.  They  supply  a  desideratum 
which  has  Ions  been  felt,  namely— text-books,  which, 
while  placing  l7anada  in  its  proper  position,  will  be 
advantaireous  in  a  literary  and  educational  point  of 
view  to  the  rising  generation.— Ottawo  OffsasM. 

The  plan  adopted  by  the  author  is  well  calculated  to 
insure  attention  on  tbe  part  of  the  learner,  and  being 
interested  he  will  be  apt  to  retain  the  information  so 
pleasantly  given.  We  should  be  glad  to  see  thia  work 
adopted  m  our  common  schools.— Cbftoary  Star. 

The  book  is  what  it  pretends  to  be,  for  the  nse  of 
beginners  in  learning  geomphy,  and  we  never  eaaae 
across  so  excellent  a  worx  for  young  efaildreii.  We 
look  upon  the  work  as  a  desideratum,  and  hope  that  it 
will  have  a  large  sale.  It  needs  but  to  be  known  to  be 
prized.— PeteroorotfpA  Examiner. 

We  would  recommend  its  use  in  all  our  sefaoola  as  It 
will  be  found  of  incalculable  benefit  in  preparing 
children  for  the  "  General  Geography."— i%r<  Bepe 
Meuenger. 

It  ia  an  introductory  book  to  "LoveO's  General 
Geography,"  and  we  think  it  admirably  adapted  to  the 
purposQ.  Simplicity  and  eomprehennveneas  are  the 
distinguishing  characteristics  of  the  book.  We  hope 
the  public  vrill  glye  Mr.  Lovell  the  encouragement  no 
so  nobly  deserves  for  his  enterprise  in  endeavoring  to 
supply  a  desideratum  which  has  long  been  Ibit,  l.e.,  a 
series  of  Canadian  School  Books.— /'lorf  Bope  Cwda. 

The  work  is  entirely  Canadian,  and  refleets  grentei^ 
dit  upon  the  spirit  ot  the  publisher,  for  his  entetnise  la 
ftamuhinR  as  with  a  series  of  Canadian  School  Books; 
which  we  nope  will  be  duly  appreciated  by  the  pablie 
of  Canada ;  and  we  tmst  that  this,  as  well  as  all  the  otbor 
works  of"  Lovell's  Series  of  Canadian  School  Booka,** 
will  reeeive  that  attention  which  their  aselblneaa  and 
importance  merit.  We  would  call  the  attention  oi 
school  teachers  residing  in  this  County  to  the  work; 
we  aresnre,  flroma  carsory  glanoe  at  its  oontenta»  tkat 
tt  wlU  meet  their  hearlj  approval.— AwMv«  C&roafeta. 
BeUeoilte. 

f  A  style  of  teaeUng  at  onee  original  and  piatn  Jit 
what  ihe  little  folks  want  Canada  recaivea  a  Adl  shaio 
of  attention,  which  Is  one  of  the  beaatlcB  of  the  book. 
We  h^  it  will  come  Into  genend  aaa.  Mr.  Lovell 
deseryes  all  pralae  for  his  raud  intiodnetton  of  €>■»> 
dian  National  Sohool  Booka  in  the  hosM 
it  is  the  duty  of  eveir  Canadlaa  to  eaeoanifa 
his  eflbrta  to  do  wo.—Ferth  Camrlet, 
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XUe  est  dlgne  do  1ft  reeommendfttloii  dn  ]Mp«rtement 
46  rEdnoftlTon.  La  mode  qui  y  est  snlri  pour  inltier 
tot  enflmts  aux  oonnaiaaaneee  qu'il  lew  importe  d'ayoir 
tor  la  ctograpble  est  exoellent;  et  a  ravantage  d'in- 
cnlqiier  dans  respiit  de  I'enfluit  des  notions  oompietes 
lie  g6ognphio  toot  en  ramiuant.    L'aateor  pnnd  en 

JaeiQQe  sorte  TenduDit  par  la  main  et  Ini  fidt  paroonxlr 
es  eontinents  et  les  mere,  TarxMe  dana  ohaqae  pays* 
hd  fikit  remonter  on  desoendre  tons  les  flenves  et  les 
rlTiftree  importantes  et  Joi  fidt  Ikire  une  promenade 
dans  cbacune  des  prindpales  viUes.  Ii'aatear  trouve 
le  moyen  de  capnVer  d^avantage  Tattention  ikticnte 
de  son  flftre  par  ane  anecdote  amosante  et  instmouYe. 
—Comrier  de  8t,  Myacinthe. 

We  have  no  hesitation  in  stating  that  it  is  well  adapted 
to  aeeomplish  the  objecft  aimed  at,  namelr.  to  present 
in  a  pleawBg,  simple  B>rm«  the  general  ontUnes  of  the 
itndj  so  as  to  inaanifOt  and  interest  without  oonAulng 
tlieyoiithfld  mind.— Postern  Ttnontkips  GcmetU  and 
Sk^brd  ComUif  Adomfiaer, 

It  has  many  novel  features,  some  of  which  are  de- 
cided improvements,  'fhe  conversational  manner  in 
which  the  lenons  are  written,  is  likely  to  interest  the 
beginner,  and  impress  them  on  the  memory.  We 
hope  the  work  may  meet  with  a  Ikvorahle  reception 
from  oar  teachers.— S%«r6roolbB  Oiveeite. 

It  is  a  valuable  addition  to  the  nseftal  series  of  school 
books  published  by  Mr.  Lovell,  and  which  should  be 
generally  introduced  into  the  schools  of  the  Province. 
—StOKuttad  JoumcU. 

Mr,  Lovell  is  justly  entitled  to  much  praise  for  the 
very  enterprising  manner  in  which  he  undertakes  to 
supply  our  youus  with  books  of  the  most  compre- 
hensive and  instructive  description.  We  would  advise 
the  various  boards  of  school  trustees  in  North  Welling- 
ton to  recommend  its  use  in  their  respective  school 
seetions.  It  should  be  placed  in  every  child's  hand,  in 
every  school  in  Upper  Canada.  For  simplicitv  and 
oomprehensiveneBB  it  surpasses  any  work  of  a  nmllar 
kind  Utherto  published  in  this  Province.— iMKsA  Ccn' 
itihUkm,  FerffUi, 

The  work  is  one  evidently  of  great  care  and  labor, 
and  we  know  of  no  better  book  on  the  sul^Ject  of  which 
it  treats,  so  well  calculated  to  assist  the  youth  of  the 
country.  The  publications  of  Mr.  Lovell  are  destined 
to  eiMt  a  wond  of  good  in  this  country— many  of 
them  are  ipedally  adapted  to  the  instmctlon  of  the 

Suth  of  Qftnadsk-they  all  make  us  know  and  love 
nada  the  better,  and  enable  us  more  correctly  to 
understand  her  true  position  (not  in  a  geographical 
sense  alone)  on  the  map  of  the  wwi^—WkUby 
CAroniols. 

We  can  reeommend  It  as  being  an  exoellent  intro- 
dBCtioB  to  the  General  Geography  already  Issued  by 
ttaa  same  pubUsher.    The  work  is  neatly  got  up  and 


the  an%ncement  of  the  matter  well  suited  to  beginners. 
We  trust  it  may  receive  the  patronage  it  deserves.— 
Guelph  Ad9erH$er. 

ThIi  work  is  written  in  a  very  Ihmillar  style  and 
litoerally  iUustrafed  with  outline  maps  and  woodcuts, 
and  wm  be  found  a  very  valuable  contribution  to  our 
means  of  instruction  in  schools.  The  character  of  the 
anthor  of  "  Easy  Lessons,"  who  maniftets  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  tne  wants  of  the  young,  is  a  guarantee 
that  it  Is  a  book  that  will  take  hold  of  the  youthihl 
nted,  and  interest  and  delight  it^  and  we  have  much 
pleasure,  therefbre.  In  bespeaking  ft>r  it  a  speedy  and 
geauBnX  adoption  as  a  Juvenile  dass  book  in  our  sohoola 
in  this  section  of  the  country.— OmsMse  Warder, 

We  have  careftally  eauunined  this  work,  and  give  it 
oar  unquaHHed  approval  We  should  have  pleasure 
in  seeing  Morse  expelled  fk«m  idl  our  schools,  and  Mr. 
Hodgins'  correct  and  impartial  geographical  works 
ooeupyfaut  tta  plane.— &iid^  Bermd. 

This  work  is  Intended  as  introduetory  to  **  Lovell's 
Gonend  Geography,"  the  most  usefhl  work  ever  pol^ 
lished  In  Canada.  It  is  so  coaxing  in  its  manner,  and  so 
winning  in  its  illustrations,  and  the  singular  attraetion 
of  Hs  maps,  ptoturss  and  details,  that  young  persons, 
we  doubt  not,  would  sooner  peruse  it  than  any  mere 
talo  of  amusement    It  Is  very  beautlAiUy  got  up.— 


KIs  adaMbly  adapted Ibr  those  pupils  beginning 
the  study  of  geography.  Having  cone  through  the 
" Jbuj LevoBi," ^' LoveU'i GemralGeography''  will 


be  easfly  mastered,  both  of  which  works  are  creditable 
to  Canadian  enterprise.  We  bespeak  ttom  school 
teachers  and  trustees  an  examination  of  these  works 
issued  from  Mr.  Lovell's  press.— Duii|/We«  B^/brmer. 

A  knowledge  of  geography  is  of  the  greatest  Import* 
anoe,  and  that  system  wnicn  most  easily,  effloientlr, 
and  cheaply  gives  us  this  is  of  the  greatest  value.  Mr. 
Hodglns'  incomparable  little  book  accomplishes  all  ttde, 
and  b  very  interesting  besides.    Most  artfhlly  does  be 

and 
teachers 

to  procure  this  book  immediately,  if  they  have  the 
intereets  of  their  pupils  at  heart—  York  Berald,  JSie^ 
mond  am. 

It  ii  Just  the  thing  wanted  at  the  present  time,  as  it 
is  designed  as  an  mtroductlon  to  "  Lovell's  General 
Geography. "    It  must  be  of  incalculable  benefit  to  the 

Jrouth  of  the  country,  and  we  trust  no  time  will  be  lost 
n  introducing  It  into  our  schools,  as  it  Is  purely  » 
Canadian  work  and  fives  proper  prominence  to  Ga* 
nada  and  the  other  British  possessions  on  tids  con* 
tinent,  which  Morse's  one-«ded  alBdr  does  not. — 
Orana  River  Sachem,  Caledonia, 

It  is  an  admirable  work,  and  we  heartily  commend 
It  to  the  attention  of  Canadian  school-teachen.— ^SoutA 
Sbnooe  Timta. 

A  new  and  valuable  little  work  on  Geography  weli 
adapted  to  the  use  of  schools.— 5t.  Mary*$  Argue, 

Well  adapted  as  a  rudimentair  work  lor  yonn^ 
geographers.  It  Is  designed  as  introduetory  lo  the* 
"General  Geography,"  now  universally  adopted  ia 
the  Canadian  Schools.- OtmcKUon  Pott,  1/indeaff, 

To  obviate  a  sort  of  objection  to  the  larger,  and  tnt 
Geography,  so  weU  known,  Mr.  Lovell  has  again  had 
recourse  to  the  talented  aid  of  the  Deputy  Superintend 
dent  of  Common  Schools,  and  has  now  published  a. 
smaller,  ^peadier,  and  easier  school  book,  more  adapted 
ibr  bennners,  and  in  every  wav  calculated  to  be  an 
adminu)le  aid  to  the  teacher,  ana  a  necessary  excellent 

guide  and  friend  to  the  young  scholar.  Altogether  it 
I  a  school  book  much  needed,  and  it  and  the  larger 
one  will  soon  be  the  only  Geographies  In  our  Common 
Schools.— Ge^ti^a  Sentmel, 

The  plan  of  the  work  is  certainly  good,  being  welf 
calculated  to  fix  the  names  of  places  on  the  minds  of 
the  pupUs.  We  hope  to  see  this  work  extensively  used 
in  our  schools,  as  it  will  be  found  of  great  advantage- 
to  young  beginners— while  it  will  exhibit  a  Just  appro- 
danon  of  the  author's  endeavors  to  iumisn  a  purely 
Caoadian  series  of  school  books.— IFaisrioo  CkronicU 
and  Chuette. 

We  sinoerely  hope  Mr.  Lovell  will  continue  Ua 
laudable  work  In  the  interest  of  the  schools  in  this- 
country  until  eveir  book  used  in  them  shall  bear  the 
impress  of  Canadian  talent  and  enterprise.  We  rerr 
cheerfhlly  commend  this  book  to  the  attention  of  au 

Sarttes  concerned  In  the  education  ol  the  young. — 
^teex  Journal. 

The  **  Easy  Lessons "  will  be  fbund  to  be  of  very 
great  use  to  young  beginners,  before  commencing  the 
study  of  the  "  General  Geography."  The  lllustrationa 
are  well  executed,  and  win  render  the  work  partiou> 
lariy  interesting  to  the  junior  pupUs.  It  is  not  only  a 
valuable  work,  but  it  is  entirely  Canadian,  wmoh 
should  entitie  It  to  be  received  with  flivor  In  our 
schools.— IfarMoai  Beanomiet, 

An  exoellent  and  appropriate  addition  to  our  Cana- 
dian school  books.  On  the  whole  it  is  just  such  a  book 
as  was  required.— IFoodftodb  SenUneL 

We  think  Mr.  Hodglns  deserves  great  eredit  Ibr  tl» 
admirable  manner  in  which  he  has  got  up  this  work, 
whUe  the  pubhsher,  Mr.  Lov^,  has  ftl^  sustained  Ida 
long  since  acquired  reputation  as  a  mt  class  book 
printer.  We  hope  to  see  this  Geogiaphy  immediately 
Drought  Into  geneial  use  In  our  schools.— -SsrUii  Teh- 
ffrc^k. 

Just  the  book  required  by  the  beginner  In  the  studr 
of  goography.  We  woula  recommend  It  to  school 
teachers  thrrafrbout  the  country*— Oonadicm  i5ta<«f> 


A  more  vseftd  and  tnteresttng  work  aould  not  b» 
Introduoed  Into  our  schools,  Ibr  the  me  of  Urn  jaiior 
elasses.— Attsmriss.  OolUnowood. 
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We  take  pleanire  in  reoordinff  onr  opinion  in  fkyot 
of  Hs  genexttl  introdnotion  into  Both  pnblio  and  piiyate 
Bchoou.  We  oongratolate  Mr.  Lorell  on  the  snoceM 
which  hfl>  attended  hia  school  books,  and  trust  that  he 
win  go  on  as  he  has  begun,  so  that  in  a  short  time 
Canada  may  hare  a  series  of  school  books  eqnal  to  any 
country  in  the  world,— books  edited  and  printed  in 
Canada,  which,  without  seeking  to  push  onr  country 
into  undue  prominenoe,  will  accora  to  it  what  fbw 
tBzt>books  ao,  its  dne  and  proper  position.— iPssex 
JSeeord,  WhuUor, 

This  work  has  eridently  been  prepared  with  Tery 
great  care  to  adapt  it  to  the  capacities  of  the  Junior 
classes  in  schools,  and  to  awaken  in  the  minds  of  small 
children  a  desire  to  become  acquainted  with  the  sub- 
ject—CUntoit  Courier, 

We  cannot  too  strongly  recommend  it  to  general 
notice  as  an  excellent  school  l)oo)c.—Merrictviue  Chro- 
nhle. 

We  hare  examined  the  work  thoroughly,  and  are 
of  opinion  that,  within  the  same  space,  a  lar^r 
amount  of  information  on  all  questions  appertaimng 
to  a  study  of  the  earth's  surikce,  and  its  physical  and 
political  divisions,  could  not  be  embodied.— British 
SItmdard,  Perth. 

One  of  the  simplest  and  best  arranged  little  works 
of  the  kind  we  nave  ever  met  with.  The  youthfhl 
student  of  geography  is  led  on  by  such  easy  and  inter- 
esting stages,  that  It  cannot  Hdl  to  become  a  necessary 
book,  with  the  younger  classes  more  espedaUy.  We 
trust  all  our  fiiends  will  provide  their  little  ones  with  a 
copy  of  this  work.— ^oterfoo  Advertiaer. 

We  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  it  to  onr 
readers.  The  work  is  got  out  in  a  very  attractive 
fbrm,  and  the  engravings  nave  evidently  been  prepared 
with  much  care.— Airon  Signal,  Goderidt, 

The  contents  of  this  book  are  simple  and  compre- 
hensive, which  are  indispensable  in  a  work  of  this 
kind,  intended  as  it  is  for  beginners  in  the  study  of 
Geography.  The  sketches  in  the  little  work  before  us 
are  admirable,  combining  much  ingenuity  and  taste 
with  the  use  of  easy  and  fiimiliar  language  in  the 
treatment  of  such  suoiiects  as  the  Earth  and  its  appear- 
ance. Time,  the  Mariner's  Compass,  ko.  The  tnpsare 
designed  to  connect  in  the  mind  of  the  pupil  the 
objects  and  associations  of  travel  with  a  geographical 
knowledge  of  the  more  important  physicaT  features  of 
the  prindpal  countries  in  the  world.  Mr.  Lovell  is  a 
publisher  of  note  in  Montreal,  and  his  energy  and  per- 
severance is  worthy  of  the  warmest  commendation, 
and  his  eflbrts  to  place  good  and  reliable  school  books 
before  the  public  are  deserving  of  encouragement  by 
the  people  of  all  the  Provinces.  These  **lE»gj  Les- 
sons," are  well  adapted  to  accomplish  the  o1]t)ect  aimed 
at,  namely,  to  present  in  a  pleasing  and  simple  form 
the  general  ontlfnes  of  the  study  of  geography,  so  as  to 
instruct  and  interest  without  coniuslng  the  youthAil 
mind.  Simplicity  and  comprehensiveness  are  the  dis- 
tinguishing characteristics  of  the  book,  and  we  have 
nodoubt  that  it  will  prove  highly  useful  in  our  com- 
mon schools  throughout  the  city  and  country.  This 
work  was  evidently  prepared  with  much  care  to  adapt 
it  to  the  capacities  of  the  Junior  classes  in  schools,  and 
to  awaken  in  the  minds  of  small  children  a  desire  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  subject.  For  this  purpose 
the  subject  is  divided  oflTinto  conversations  or  reaaing 
lessons,  each  of  which  is  followed  by  an  explanation, 
testing  the  scholar  upon  the  matter  he  has  Just  read, 
a  method  of  proceeding  which  certainly  seems  calcu- 
lated to  forward  the  pupil  very  materially  with  his 
studies,  and  to  inculcate  the  good  habit  of  attentive- 
ness  to  the  reading  lesson.  In  it  religion  is  discreetly 
respected,  and  loyalty  taught  as  one  of  its  lersons. 
There  is  one  excellent  feature  about  this  little  geogra- 
phy, it  is  emphatically  a  British  American  book,  and 
commences  at  home  as  it  should  do,  and  not  on  the 
old  principle  of  learning  the  youth  evenrthing  about 
foreign  nations,  while  they  are  kept  in  ignorance 
of  the  country  in  which  they  live.  It  is  a  work  of  80 
pages,  and  is  got  up_  in  a  neat  and  compact  style.— 
jSnUi^  Chnmielef  Halifax,  If.  S. 

It  seems  to  ns  admirably  suited  to  the  capacity  of 
young  children.  We  prefer  Lovell 's  Geography  to  any 
Amencatt  pnblieations  of  the  same  kind  chat  have  come 
nai»wat»tii09^-^PrulfrterianfritnM»,Sdiifiim^.S. 


We  are  happy  to  introduce  to  the  noti^  of  o«r 
readers  "  Easy  Lessons  in  General  Geography."  We 
should  be  happy  to  see  Lovell's  series  o?  school  books 
introduced  into  general  use  in  the  schools  of  onr  Pto^ 
vlnce.— /"roptncio/  Wetleifan,  Hai{fax,  If.  8. 

LovxLL's  Sntm  ov  School  Books.  —The  spirit 
of  enlightened  enterprise  deserves  pnblic  patronage, 
and  we  are  happy  to  embrace  an  opportonity  of  nono- 
Ing  the  above  series  of  publicationa.  Upwards  of- 
twentv  books  have  already  been  brought  out,  sevenJ* 
ofwhich  deserve  special  notice.  We  must,  however, 
content  ourselves  by  a  word  or  two  concerning  the^ 
*'  Easy  Lessons  in  General  Geography,"  by  Mr.  Hod* 
gins,  the  Deputy  Superintendent  of  Education  for 
Upper  Canada.  It  is  a  most  attractive  book  of  eighty 
pages,  exactly  suited  for  young  boginnen,  and  eonveysr 
Jnst  the  information  required,  and  in  a  style  which- 
must  render  the  study  a  pleasant  recreation.  The  con- 
versational trip  through  the  several  eountriee  brought 
before  the  pupil,  must  ftsten  his  attention  upon  them, 
and  induce  in  htm  a  wish  to  know  more  about  them. 
The  maps  are  clear,  and  distinctly  marked  and  colored. 
The  wood-cuts  of  cities  and  *M*^"^f*f  are  very  neatly 
executed.  We  doubt  not  that  teachers  will  adopt  the 
book  as  soon  as  they  have  learned  its  exoeUeneiea. — 
Chrittian  Messenger,  Halifax,  If.  8. 

We,  on  a  former  occasion,  expressed  onr  high  opin- 
ion of  **  Lovell's  General  Geography."  We  may  now 
sav  that  the  later  publication,—*'  Easy  Leasons  in  Gene* 
ral  Geography  "—Is  equally  commendable. 

We  can  also  recommend,  with  every  confidence,  th» 
several  class  books  on  Arithmetic,  Natural  Philosophy^ 
Chemistry,  English  and  Latin  Grammar,  Eloentlon, 
and  Chronology.  We  really  hope  that  these  books 
will  soon  be  introduced  Into  every  school  in  Nova 
Scotia,  as  well  as  throughout  the  remainder  of  British 
North  America.— A-i/JcA  CoUnUst,  Halifax,  Jf.  8. 

Of  the  various  dementary  books  on  geographical. 
science  this  appears  to  be  in  every  way  by  fhr  the  most 
admirable.  In  addition  to  the  style  of  the  text  beinff 
more  adapted  for  children,  the  mi^  are  plain  and  in- 
telligible to  the  most  youthftil  mind.  We  have  little 
doubt  that  this  admirable  work  will  become  Jnat  aa 
popular  as  the  larger  one  in  these  Provineea.— Apor^ 
ler,  HaU/ax,  if.  S. 

The  plan  is  excellent,  the  text  Is  admirably  adapted 
to  the  yottthfhl  mind,  and  the  engravings  and  illnalva- 
tions  are  well  executed.  We  took  occasion  to  notice 
"  LoveU's  General  Geography  "  at  the  time  of  itspab- 
Ucation,  and  we  may  repoit  the  deaire  tfaCB  ex- 
pressed that  his  series  of  school  books  should  he  gene- 
rally adopted  in  the  Colonies.— .^eadicM  Beeorder^ 
Halifax,  If.  S. 


We  must  candidly  say  that  we  hare  seldom 
much  instructive  and  nighly  interesting  uatl 
tained  in  so  small  a  compass.  It  is  not  only  a  vdlnable 
school  book,  but  may  also  be  r^brred  to  with  advan- 
tage by  those  of  riper  years.  The  numa  and  platas  are- 
both  elegant.    We  wish  the  enterprising  praprietor 


every  success,  both  in  this,  and  also 
other  publications  for  the  advancement  of  edneation, 
which  are  specially  got  up  to  suit  the  wants  of  British 
North  America ;  and  we  eameetiy  recommend  tencbsis. 
throughout  the  Province  to  adopt  Mr.  LoveU'a  sniea- 
for  their  text-Looks.— Ooslpef,  Antigtmish,  N.  8. 

This  littie  Book  is  intended  for  yoongaehoten,  ff»r 
whom  we  consider  it  admirably  fitted,  we  would  re- 
commend the  publications  of  Mr.  Lovell  to  all  who  are 
Interested  In  tne  advancement  of  education:  and  aahia 
series  of  works  are  intended  for  the  Provinces  welinst 
the  public  will  tender  him  that  enconragonent  wUdi 
his  enterprise  Is  so  worthy  of.— iSas<<m  CktrvmieU,  Fit' 
Urn,  N.  Js. 

The  book,  as  its  name  indicates,  is  intended  for  yoanr 
scholars,  for  which  it  is  admirably  fitted;  and  eannel 
fkil  to  be  welcomed  as  a  valuable  addition  to  Use  series- 
of  school  books  issued  by  the  publlaber.— CMsmsI 
Standard,  Pictou,  N.  8. 

It  cannot  foil  to  be  welcomed  as  a  Tahiabto  nddltton  t» 
the  series  of  school  books  issued  by  the  pahUsfaer.  We 
would  recommend  teachers  and  these  Miwcstad  in  the 
advancement  of  education,  to  examine  the 
woiks  Issued  by  Mr.  LoreU^-^Moirial  *»• — «- 
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Hie  style  ii  ouj.  yetoompreheiislTe,  And  the  ttndent 
1b  aided  in  his  etndfos  by  means  of  maps  and  illustra- 
tions. We  are  all  interested  in  the  eireolation  ot  a 
work  iisaed  on  oar  own  soil,  and  by  a  man  who  has 
labored  heartily  to  give  a  series  of  school  books  suit- 

•  ed  to  the  Provmoes,  and  we  trust  that  this  elementary 
work  wUl  he  well  patronised.— JVoeiOii^  Globe,    SL 

It  is  an  exeeUent  little  book  of  its  kind,  containing 
^nany  maps,  illustrations,  diagnuns,  Btc— Morning 
Fi^emgm,  8L  Johfi,  N.  B. 

ComprehensiTeness  and  simplidtr  of  style,  two  cha* 
raoteiistios  Tery  necessary  in  a  work  of  this  kind,  hare 
been  steadily  kept  in  riew.  Very  well  executed  maps, 
and  Tarious  illustrations  are  scattered  through  its 
pages,  and  soarranffed  as  to  greatly  assist  the  pupil  in 
gerang  a  corrtet  idea  of  the  text.  It  is  peculiarly 
adapted  Ibr  the  sdiools  of  this  Province.— Aformnj^ 
JVews,  St.  /oAm,  2r.  B. 

Nothing  equal  to  it  has  yet  appeared  in  this  Pro- 
Tince.  The  questions  and  answers  are  plain  and  simple, 
at  the  same  tune  that  they  convey  a  correct  idea  of  vrnat 
^e  pupil  has  to  learn.  Our  school  teachers  ought  to  see 
this  work  at  once;  and  we  are  quite  sure  they  would 
immediately  ask  for  its  introduction.— fTM^mortf/ancI 
TbnM$t  Mtmeton,  K.  B. 

We  have  received  ftom  the  publisher  — "  Easy  Les- 
aons  in  General  Geography,"  with  maps  and  illustra- 
tions, which  is  a  capital  book  for  beginners  in  this 
atudy.- Oorfeion  Sentina,  Woodstock,  N.  B. 

From  tht  MonireeU  Oazette.—MT,  Lovell's  school 
books  are  well  known  in  Canada,  and  we  are  happy  to 
see  that  out  of  Canada,  they  are  also  becoming  known. 
'  The  Jvarr  of  the  International  Exhibition  held  in  Lon- 
don, in  1802,  made  the  following  report:  "  The  Colony 
-*' (Canada)  produces  many  of  Its  own  school  books. 
"**  among  wmch  may  be  mentioned  '  Lovell's  General 
-**  Geography,'  a  trustworthy  and  attractive  manual, 
"'remarkable  for  its  clear  arrangement  and  for  the 
' "'  ftdness  of  its  illustrative  and  statistical  contents." 
Here  is  a  verdict  which,  ftom  such  a  source,  Mr.  Lovell 
must  And  highly  sratiiyinff.    We  notice  that  the  Lon- 
don SdueattonallnmeSt  a  highly  respectable  authority, 
has  reviewed  a  part  of  Mr.  Loveli's  series  of  school 
'  books  very  fhvonbly ;  which,  also*  he  must  And  grati- 
iying.    As  we  believe  our  London  contemporary  has 
not  a  general  circulation  in  Canada  we  will  repeat  the 
article  at  length.   The  Judgment  of  its  editor  is  valuable 
on  such  a  subject: 

LOTBLL'8  OAHADIAH  SCHOOL  BXRXB8. 

Xotwtf's  OenercU  Oeograph^^National  ArUhmetiC'^ 
Key  40  dUte—ElemenUxry  Arithmetic  m  Decimal  Our- 
rencif-^NatwrQl  Phitoaopky— Student's  Note  Book  qf 
Inorgetnio  Chemietry—Olaanoal  Engliah  SpdUng-Book 
^-EnglUh  Qrammcw  Made  JEaty —Britiih  American 
Beader. 

These  works  form  part  of  a  series  of  school  books, 

*which  have  been  spodally  prepared  for  the  use  of  the 
public  schools  of  Canada,  ana  are  now  in  coarse  of 
publication  by  Mr.  Lovell  of  Montreal.    They  are  in- 

'teresdng,  beta  on  particular  and  on  general  grounds, 
not  only  as  a  specimen  of  the  literature  of  Canada,  but 
stfll  mone  of  the  sort  of  teaching  which  Is  being  estab- 
lished in  that  Colony.  We  have  oeen  much  struck  with 
the  merit  of  some  of  the  volumes  of  the  series,  which, 
itM  a  whole,  will  bear  ftvorable  compvison  with  any 

-  works  of  a  similar  class  published  in  this  country. 

Of  Mr.  Hodgins'  Geography  we  have  already  had 
occasion  to  q>Mk  with  approval  in  this  Journal,  on  Its 
first  appearance  two  years  ago.    In  the  present  edition 

^1882),  Uw  pepalation  returns  have  been  Drought  down 
to  1800;  and  the  work  now  forms  a  very  complete  and 

>  comprehensive  text-book  of  geographical  science,  con- 
taining an  amount  and  variefy  of  information,  bearing 

.  on  tite  geography  of  the  various  countries  of  the  globe, 
such  as  we  must  candidly  avow  we  have  not  before 
aeon  compressed  within  tne  same  compass  in  any  other 
work.  Mr.  Sangster's  Arithmetics  appear  to  us  to  be 
models  of  arrangement  and  good  teaching.    The  rules 

-are  in  all  cases  illustrated  by  operations  ihlly  worked 

•  -oat,  and  explained  step  by  step  in  such  a  way  that  the 
pupil  can  have  no  difficulty  in  mastering  and  eompre- 

'  2iending  the  rationale  of  every  process  employed.  The 

-"  19ote-Boek  on  Inorganic  Chemlstey"  is  intended  as 

rsa  oide-meMoirB''  for  students  and  teachers,  and  com- 


prises the  heads  of  a  coarse  of  Lectures  on  Chemistiy 
in  a  condensed  form,  so  as  to  obviate  the  necessity  of 
writing  notes  on  the  subject  The  '*  Natural  Philoso- 
phy" embraces  the  elements  of  Statics,  Hydrostatics, 
Pneamaties,  Dynamics,  Uydrodynamics,  the  theory  ox 
Undulations,  and  the  moehanical  theory  of  Music.  A 
very  valuable  feature  Is  the  introduction  of  a  great 
vanety  of  problems  under  each  section,  solved,  for  tiie 
most  part,  arithmetically,  by  which  means  the  general 
principles  of  mechanical  science  are  not  only  more 
clearly  comprehended  by  the  student,  but  more  per- 
manentiy  fixed  in  his  mind. 

Mr.  Vasey's  "English Grammar"  is  entitied  to  the 
pi-aise  of  clearness  and  simplicity— a  merit  possessed  in 
a  still  higher  degree  by  the  *'  Classical  English  SpeWng 
Book,"  m  which  the  anomalies  and  difficulties  of  Eng- 
lish orthography  are,  by  a  Judicious  classification  of  t£e 
elementary  sounds,  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

The  "  British  American  Beader"  of  Mr.  Borthwick, 
is  a  patriotic  attempt  to  construct  a  Beading  Book 
of  exclusively  home  mannfteture.  The  extracts  are 
entirely  either  from  the  works  of  native  authors,  or 
authors  who  have  written  on  America. 

Lo vsLL'8  Sbrues  OF  SCHOOL  BooKB.— Wc  hopc  that 
these  works  will,  at  no  distant  date,  be  in  general  use. 
We  have  alreadv  borne  testimony  to  the  excellence  of 
Mr.  Lo  veil's  puSlications,  and  are  confident  that  a  dis- 
criminating public  will  ftdly  bear  out  our  encomiums, 
and  properly  appreciate  the  praiseworthy  enterprise 
of  tne  leading  British  American  pubusher.  The 
heads  of  educational  institutions  should  examine 
oareftilly  Mr.  Lo  veil's  series  of  school  books;  for  we 
foel  as8ured,If  they  do  80,they  cannot  fldl  to  adopt  them 
in  their  schools.  We  believe,  too,  that  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Education  should  feel  it  his  duty  to  eneon- 
rage  their  adoption  generally  throughout  this  Pro- 
YUkee.—B€porter,  H(U\fax,  N.  S. 

Mr.  Lovell's  eflbrts  to  supply  our  Colonial  Schools 
with  a  series  of  textrbooxs  specially  suited  to  our 
requirements  we  consider  worthv  of  the  highest  com- 
mendation. We  have  examined  the  various  works  of 
the  series,  and  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  they  are 
better  adapted  to  our  wants  than  the  American  or 
British  books  now  in  our  schools,  and  that  the  Supe- 
rintendent of  Education  and  teachers  would  do  well  to 
adopt  Lovell's  series  in  toto,  and  thereby  encourage 
Colonial  pens  and  a  Colonial  publisher .—^cutem  CAro- 
nicUt  Piotou,  N,  S. 

We  are  strongly  of  opinion  that  the  eflbrts  of  a  pub- 
lisher who  si)eclidly  prepares  a  series  of  books  for 
Colonial  use  should  be  encouraged,  and  would  there- 
fore suggest  that  teachers  generally  should  examine 
the  menu  of  these  text-booxs,  and  If  found  suitable,  to 
countenance  and  urge  their  speedy  adoption.— CbtoaicU 
Standard,  Pictou,  N.  8. 

The  merit  of  these  books  Is  now  universally  acknow 
lodged  throughout  the  Prorinces ;  and  should  therefore 
merit  the  attention  and  patronage  of  all  those  who 
d^re  to  see  tlie  children  of  the  Province  acquire  a 
correct  knowledge  of  geography,  without  at  the  same 
time  imbibing  tnoee  erroneous  ideas  Inculcated  in 
many  of  the  oooks  now  in  use.— ifomia^  Telegraph, 
St,  John,  N.  B, 

In  these  books  we  have  just  what  was  long  required, 
and  we  trust  that  now,  while  our  people  are  moving 
toward  colonial  unity,  the  government  will,  take  some 
steps  to  encourage  school  books  that  are  written  in  and 
suited  for  British  America.  The  movement  deserves 
to  be  encouraged  by  our  people,  and  Mr.  Lovell,  of 
Montreal,  deserves  our  gratitude.  The  scholar  will 
learn  out  of  these  what  he  could  never  learn  out  of  an 
English  work,  and  will  have  information  in  regard  to 
America  without  hearing  anything  to  nrdudTee  him 
against  the  flitherland.—ifomira^  Post,  St.  John,  N.  B. 

Thev  are  prepared  from  a  British,  and  not  from  an 
American,  stand-point,  and  that  is  a  great  advantage. 
They  inculcate  loyalty  to  the  Queen,  while  discoursing 
in  an  interesting  manner  on  her  wide-spread  dominioas. 
We  have  conversational  trips  around  the  boundaries 
of  each  of  these  provinces,  and  it  certainly  will  not  be 
the  fitult  of  the  editor  if  very  clear  conceptions  are  not 
imparted.  In  the  shnpUdty  and  exceUeace  of  Its  plan 
and  method,  and  in  the  number  and  variety  of  its  illus- 
trations, it  has  strong  claims  on  the  attention  of  the 
teachers  and  pupils  of  the  British  North  Amerioaa 
Colonies-^CSotoaMil  Prttbyterlan,  St.  John,  If.  B, 
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EASY  LESM  li  GEIRAI  GIOGBAPHY, 

BT  J.  QKORQE  HODQINS,  LL.B.,  F.R.Q.S., 


32  Snpn  ColGred  HAPS,  and  43  BeantiM  EHQRAYlNas. 


THIS  Book,  deeigned  as  an  IntrodwHoJi  to  Loveiri  General  Geography,  is  intended 
to  furniali  the  initiatory  ateps  for  the  jouag  Student  in  Oeographj.  It  oontAins,  in 
a  pleaHing  and  simplified  form,  a  complete  riiumi  of  the  Geography  of  tht  World;  mnd 
the  beginner  is  attracted  and  von  over  to  an  interest  in  the  subject  by  the  iiutrttotiTe 
Convertationai  7Wp<  vhich  ore  given. 

The  Eaty  Lestont  la  on  Sale  at  the  Bookstores  in  the  principal  Cities  ia  England, 
Irdand,  and  Seodand — in  Canada — Nova  Scotia — New  Bnmawick — Prinoe  Edvard 
Jtkmd — Neipfoundland — Eatt  and  Weil  India — Auitralia,  4ec. 

PRICE  60  CENTS. 

Mb.  ADAM  MILLER,  Toeonto,  and  Ms.  ROBERT  MILLER,  Montkul, 
are  the  Oeoeral  Ageatfl  for  tho  Sale  of  this  Book. 

Ma.  ROBERT  L.  GIBSON  ia  the  General  Agent  for  the  Sale  of  these  Boob 
throt^hont  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunuoick,  Prince  Edward  Itland,  and  New/owndia»d. 

The  Trade  eupplled  on  ajfvantageoua  Terms. 

Montreal,  December,  1863.  JOHN  LOVELL,  FsihH$ktr. 


BAST  LESSONS  IN  eEHSKAL  QBCHSRAPItY. 


EXTRACT  FROM 

"BAST  LESSONS   IN  GENEKAL  GBOGEAPHT." 


CosTHMtioHl  BkstA  of  tka  QnMn. 

1.  All  good  uid  loy*l  little  boys  nnd  girla  will 
no  doubt  like  t«  hear  Bomethiag  nbout  our  great 
and  noble  Queen.     When  ahe  is  addressed 
writing  bj  bus  of  bar  subjeota  she  is  styled  Her 
Most  Gndoui  U^jesty  Queen  Yictoria;  but  a 
is  itenenlly  called  the  Queen. 

2.  The  Queen  lives  in  England,  where  she  has 
sererai  beautiftil  pslaoes,  in  different  parts  of  the 
oouDtry.  In  London  several  wise  and  distin- 
guished men  Msiat  her  in  goTeniing  her  great 

8.  Among  the  Queen's  forebtben  were  the 

celebrated  Alfred  the  Great,  and  William  the 
Conqueror.  The  King  who  reigned  before  our 
Queen  w«»  her  uncle,  William  IV.  When  ho 
died,  she  was  nude  Queen  of  the  whole  British 
«mpire  (inclnding  all  the  British  oolonies). 

4.  The  Queen  had  an  excellent  mother,  who 
early  taught  her  to  love  Qon.  When  her  uncle 
died,  and  she  wm  told  that  she  was  a  Queen,  her 
first  act  was  to  kneel  down  and  pray  t«  GoD  for 
ilia  divine  guidance. 

6.  The  Queen  has  ever  ainoe  ruled  the  empire 
ao  wiady,  tint  ihQ  is  giMlly  beloved  by  all  her 


Buhjects.  She  has  a  number  of  children,  who, 
from  their  high  rHnlc,  are  called  Princes  and 
Princesses.  Her  eldest  son,  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
visited  the  British  North  American  Provinoee  in 
1660,  uid  was  welcomed  with  great  love  and  af- 
fection by  all  classes  of  the  people. 

6.  In  1861  the  Queen  suffered  a  great  loes  in 
the  death  of  her  noble  husband.  Prince  Albert 
the  good.  All  her  subjeots  mourned  with  her, 
and  from  every  part  of  her  vast  empire  she  has 
received  the  warmeet  sympathy. 

7.  Our  duty  to  the  Queen  is  to  love  her,  and  to 
obey  the  laws  of  our  country.  The  Bible  says, 
"fear  God  and  honour  the  King,"  and  "obey 
them  that  have  the  rule  over  yon."  With  one 
heart  and  voice,  our  prayers  for  her  should  con- 
tinually aeoend ;  and  in  the  words  of  oui  Nsr 
tionol  Anthem,  we  should  all  heartily .nng: 

••  Qod  ityt  oai  gr%eloaM  Qnesa, 
Long  Uve  oar  noble  Qnem  1 

God  Hie  the  Qoeea  I 
Bead  berTlstoriotu, 
Happy  and  glorious, 
Long  to  nigB  over  ns! 

Qoi  HTe  the  Queen ! '. 


LOVELL'S  SERIES  OF  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 


NATIONAL  ARITHMETIC, 

IK  THEOBT  AND  PRACTICE; 

DXinOinBD  VOB  THB 

17SE   OF  CANADIAN   SCHOOIiS. 

BY  JOHN  HEBBEBT  SANGSTEB,  ESQ., 

Hathematioal  Master  and  Leotnrer  on  Chemistry  and 
Natnral  Philosophy  in  the  Normal  School  for 
Upper  Canada. 

JOHN  LOVELL,  PubUsker, 


"OpiiiionB  of  fhe  Preii  <m  the  National  Aritfamotlo. 
From  the  brief  examination  we  have  been  enabled 
-to  give  it,  we  are  inclined  to  think  it  will  give  a  more 
thorovgh  knowledge  of  the  science  ol  numbers  than 
any  other  Arithmetic  we  remember,  and  we  hope 
•Canadian  teachers  will  give  it  a  trial.  We  would  re- 
•commend  it  particolarlv  to  any  Students  of  Arith- 
metic who  are  prosecnting  their  studies  without  the 
aid  of  a  master.  It  seems  to  us  peculiarly  suited  for 
them.— AfofUreoZ  Otus/ette. 

It  is  the  production  of  one  oi  our  meet  useftal  and 
energetic  teachers,  and  it  shows  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  suUect  and  adaptation  to  the  wants  of  the 
countiy.  We  recommena  our  Board  of  School  Trustees, 
both  Grammar  and  Common,  to  Introduce  it  into  our 
«ity  schools  as  soon  as  practicable.— OMatoa  CUUen, 

We  think  it  is  admirably  adapted  for,  and  should  be 
speedily  introduced  into,  all  our  Canadian  schools.— 
CarMon  Place  HeraJUL, 

This  Arithmetic  is  not  only  infinitely  better  adapted 
"to  the  wants  of  this  country  than  any  other  in  use.  but 
the  simplicity  of  its  rules  and  the  practical  illustrations 
of  the  theory  and  practice  of  arithmetic  in  the  many 
•original  problems,  give  it  a  stamp  of  nationalil^  highly 
'Oreoitabfe  to  the  ai»hor .—JforJbluim  EctmomUi* 

We  hail  with  much  satisfiustion  the  appearance  of 
this  work,  rendered  absolutely  necessary  by  the  recent 
introduction  of  the  Decimal  Currency  into  Canada. 
From  what  fame  says  of  Mr.  Sangsters  capabilities  as 
an  excellent  teacher  and  an  accomplished  mathemati« 
•cian,  the  volume  before  us  has  not  exceeded  our  ex- 
pectations, though  it  surpasses  every  treatise  on  the 
subject  which  has  yet  come  into  our  hands  in  three 
•essential  requisites,  namely;  Methodical  airangement 
of  matter;  conciseness  yet  comprehensiveneBs  in  the 
•demonstration  of  the  various  rules ;  and  the  immense 
practical  utility  which  it  possesses  by  the  number  of 
oxamination  questions  crfven  at  the  end  of  each  section 
to  test  the  knowledge  or  the  student  as  he  progresses. 
— Br<mi  Qmniy  MmiUL 

Mr.  Sangster's  Book  is  the  best  going— has  no  com- 
petitor—cannot be  matched — poatively  overflowing 
with  matter.  We  highly  recommend  it  No  book  we 
liave  yet  seen  on  this  indispensable  branch  of  knowl- 
•edge  can  compare  with  it.— Cayuga  SenUn^, 

THTt  nT.Aaar^AT.  SN0U8H 

SPELLINS  BOOK; 

In  which  the  Utberto  difficult  art  of  Orthography  is 
rendered  easy  and  pleasant,  and  speedily  acquired. 

COMPJUaOiO  ALL  THB  IMPOBTAVT  BOOT-WOBD0  VBOX 
THB  A VOLO^AAXOXr,  THB  LATOT  ABS  THB  GBBBK : 

Jind  Several  Hundred  Exercieee  in  Derivaiion 
and  VerhalDutinetume, 

BT    GKORGB    0.   YASET. 


The  following  is  froBi  an  eainent  Proftssor  In 
Hontieal:—    ^ 

I  have  looked  careflilly  over  the  "  Classical  English 
spelling  Book,  by  George  G.  Vasey,"  and  oan  speak  in 


the  highest  terms  of  the  plan  upon  wUch  it  Is  eon- 
structMl. 

To  teachers  it  will  be  invaluable;  and  •ven  to  those 
who  are  not  direotiy  engaged  in  teaching,  it  will  be 
acceptable  on  account  ox  tne  inlbrmation  oonneoAad 
with  the  origin  of  the  words  of  our  language  which  it 
contains.  1  shall  do  all  I  can  to  reoomnaend  it,  and 
trust  it  may  have  a  wide  circulation. 

WM.  HICKS, 
Proibssor,  McGiU  Normal  SehooL 

Opinioni  of  tho  Proni  on  the  Claaioal  Bni^lriL 
Spelung  Booik. 

It  is  destined  to  become  the  spelling  book  of  the 
province.  There  is  no  school  book,  we  beUeve,  extant, 
which  in  so  Uttie  compass  contains  so  great  an  amonnt 
of  information.— Queoec  Oagette, 

This  is  another  of  Mr.  Lovell's  Series  of  School  Books, 
and  we  think  a  very  good  one.  It  comes  reoommead- 
ed  very  highly  by  Professor  Hicks,  whose  long  expe- 
rience  as  a  teacher  makes  his  recommendation  of  gnat 
value.- JfofUreflrf  Oazette, 

This  is  one  of  Lovell's  Series  of  School  Books,  des- 
tined, we  hope,  to  replace  the  inferior  elemsntaiy 
works  now  used  in  Canadian  schools.— Cbnaiereiafi 
AdoerHaer,  McfKtnal. 

A  most  valuable  class-book,  especially  for  the  InateBO- 
tion  of  advanced  classes  In  English.  It  is  moeh  mora 
than  a  spelling-book,  being  a  thorough  Instmotor  In 
etymology  as  well  as  orthography.— Ifoalreol  2Va»- 
scrips. 

The  Spelling  Book  is  really  an  excellent  thine  of  the 
kind,  with  fresh  Ideas  and  new  modes  of  obtainuig  and 
retaining  information.  For  the  boy  or  giri  wlsUiig  to 
know  something  of  his  or  her  native  tongue,  il  is  inral- 
uable.— Doi/y  BriU$h  Whig,  Kinggkm, 

Alter  carefully  examining  this  littie  book,  wa  feel 
Justified  in  speaking  in  the  nighest  term  of  It,  and  In 
eamestty  recommending  it  to  the  atention  of  oar 
School  Superintendents  and  School  Boards.— AroM 
andAdveniser  KingMton, 

This  is  a  skilfuUy  compiled  ipelling  book— well  cal- 
culated to  lead  to  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  con- 
struction of  our  language.— Pefarborou^ilsoJew. 

It  contains  a  most  admirable  analysis  of  the  ^BngUh 
language,  presenting  the  various  Saxon,  Latin,  and 
Greek  roots,  and  thnr  derivatives,  in  a  manner  wtdeh 
sheds  the  clearest  and  most  abundant  light  on  the  oon- 
stmction  ofour  own  rich,  flexible,  eomprehensiva,  and 
expressive  mother-tongue.  It  ought  to  be  in  the  hands 
of  every  common  scMOl  teacher  In  the  Province. — 
CobourgStar. 

It  contains  much  information,  and  gives  the  nigfiah 
scholar  a  clear  insight  Into  the  derivatloB  ol  wnraii 
We  hope  it  may  be  extensively  purchased.— Diai0nis8 
JK^^brmer. 

We  can  cordially  recommend  it  as  an  exoeUent  book, 
and  think  it  will  be  extensively  used  where  a  nnifonsl^ 
of  text-books  is  doAnd.^BrocbriUe  Reeorder. 

We  hope  we  shall  see  it  speedily  Introdneed  Into  onr 
schools,  as  it  is  Just  the  woric  now  wanted,  and  will 
save  teachers  and  scholars  a  vast  amount  of  IbImmw^ 
Qrand  Hkfer  Sachem. 

This  Is  a  very  useltal  little  woric,  and  will  be  peeaHh' 
arly  acceptable  to  school  teachers;  while  all  will  And 
In  It  a  fltnd  of  Information  that  wffl  prove  veiT  ret^- 
able.— ilHNsk  .Slaadartf,  Perth, 

This  IsabookwUeh  0BglittebelB0v«nrMteQl,as 
It  is  well  fitted  to  succeed  the  SpoDlBffiook  BByof^ 
8eded."<SVrfl((^brd  Beacon, 
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It  is  ft  long  promiaed  and  lone  needed  work,  and  we 
reoommend  It  to  the  attention  or  the  teaohen  throngh- 
OBt  the  eonntay.— ifof f<n^«  CkronieU,  BeUeviUe. 

We  hare  little  donbt  that  this  it  an  ezoellent  work. 
—NorfiHk  Mt—mger. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  perftet  we  have  seen.— ITood- 

When  we  Hfst  took  vp  the  little  unpretending  work, 
we  eonddered  it  merely  as  a  eommon  sohooT  book, 
eontalning,  pertiape,  some  iuprorements  or  additions 
In  Orthography  soltable  fbr  children;  bnt  on  ihither 
exandnaoon,  we  were  agreeably  disappointed  to  find 
it  right  well  worthy  the  patronage  or  the  more  ad- 
Taneed  soholars.— JumplvWe  FroffrtBtknuUt, 

From  a  glance  at  its  varions  headings,  we  are  Ihror- 
ably  impressed  with  the  yrotk.— Cornwall  Freeholder. 

The  above  is  one  of  Lo veil's  Series  of  School  Books, 
and  contains  mnoh  that  is  of  importance  to  the  "  rising 
generation."— iHe*iiioiid  OomUy  Advooaie. 

With  its  intrinsic  merits  we  are  most  fltrorably  im- 
pressed.—jSlonsfecul  Journal. 

We  have  this  excellent  spelling  hook.  It  is  a  work 
which  has  only  to  be  seen  to  be  appreciated  by  those 
interested  in  ine  education  of  the  rftiing  generation.— 
Oc^fuga  Sentimel. 

This  is  the  title  of  another  exoeUent  school  bo<^, 
which  is  destined  to  supersede  all  others  of  the  kind 
now  in  use.  The  arrangement  is  admirable.  It  begins 
at  the  beginning  and  ends  at  the  end,  trcm.  words  com- 
posed ox  two  letters  to  the  most  difficult  in  the  lan- 
guage, all  arranged  in  natural  order  and  by  regular 
gradations.  We  can  confldently  recommend  it  to  the 
attention  of  teaolMrs  and  trustees,  satisfied  that  it  can- 
not Adl  to  meet  with  general  approbation.— Pertft 
Ocmrter, 

It  is  an  excellently  got  up  work,  and  ought  to  be  in- 
trodnoed  into  all  CanMian  sohools.-Ofie^.^drerN«a*. 

We  have  Just  receiyed  the  "  Classical  English  Spell- 
ing Book,"  and  "English  Grammar  Hade  Easy." 
They  are  two  small  works  by  George  Q.  Vasey,  pub- 
lished by  John  Lovell,  Montreal,  and  well  worthy 
tiie  notice  of  both  parents  and  teachers.  There  is  a 
simplicity  connected  with  these  works  which  makes 
them  adapted  for  the  beginner,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
they  can  oe  used  by  those  ikrther  advanced,  with  the 
graaiest  surety  that  they  will  benefit  by  their  contents. 
We  wish  them  success.- Dimni^iMs  Independent, 


ENflLlSH  fiRAMMAR  MADE  EASY, 

AXD  ADAFTSD  TO  THX 

OAPAonnr  op  childrbn. 

In  which  English  Accidence  and  Etymological 
Parsing  are  rendered  simple  and  attractive. 

BT  GBORGS  0.  YASET. 


Oniiiions  of  fha  greai  on  English  Grammar 
Xade  Easy. 

Well  adapted  ibr  the  use  of  schools,  and  students 
of  ttie  English  language.- TVus  WUneu,  Montreal. 

It  is  designed  ibr  the  use  of  the  youngest  children, 
and  appears  to  be  very  ingeniously  and  sucoessflilly 
compiled.— PM«rtor0i*^A  JUview. 


This  little  class-book  seems  to  be  Just  the  thing  re- 
quired for  the  instruction  of  children,  in  the  princoples 
ol  English  grammar.  We  think  Mr.  Vasey  has  suc- 
ceeded in  producing  a  work,  which,  il  introduced  as  a 
elass-book  in  our  schools,  will  vastly  Adlitate  the 
study  of  grammar.  We  recommend  the  book  to  the 
fiivorable  notice  of  teachers  and  others  interested.— 
Mrem^flfrd  Sxpotitor. 

It  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  capacity  of  children. 
The  work  before  us  Is  an  easy  and  very  interesting 
elementary  introduetion  to  English  Gnunmar.— Oewii- 
gaBmttnk. 


The  Uttie  book  we  are  now  noticing  is  the  simplest 
of  any  we  have  yet  seen.  If  children  of  tender  years 
can  spare  any  time  from  ordinary  studies  to  attend  to 
the  grammar  ot  their  language,  this  text-book  is  just 
the  one  Ibr  their  purpose.— J9rvdfcvi^  Recorder. 

It  is  ofgreat  importance  that  an  elementary  book  on 
English  Grammar,  at  once  easy  and  interesting,  should 
be  placed  in  the  hands  of  our  younger  pupils,  and  we 
are  of  opinion  that  this  grammar  exaotiv  supplies  what 
is  wanted.  We  eameetly  recommend  it  to  the  atten- 
tion of  parents  and  school  teachers.- ^eroM  and  Ad^ 
verdser,  lOnpvton. 

We  think  it  admirably  adapted  to  its  pnipose— the 
initiation  of  children  of  tender  age  to  the  mysteries  of 
the  construction  of  their  own  language.— Cbftoui^^r  Star, 

We  should  like  to  see  it  introduced  into  all  our 
schools,  and  would  recosMuend  teachers  generally  to> 
)rocnre  a  copy  and  examine  for  themselves*- PertA 


We  have  no  doubt  this  little  work  will  soon  be  a 
flivourite  in  the  schools.— 3r<(i«A  Standard,  Perth. 

This  is  a  highly  desirable  elementary  work  on  Eng- 
lish Grammar,  adapted  to  the  capacity  of  children.— 
HaatingM  ChronicU,  Belleville. 

As  a  first  book,  we  sav,  unhesitatingly,  that  it  is 
vastiy  superior  to  any  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 
Author's  plan  is  a  new  one,  and  evidentiy  the  result  of 
much  care;  and  we  see  no  reason  why  teachers,  in 

Sursuing  his  method,  should  Ikil  In  making  the  subject 
itereetnig.- fFo^srfoo  Advertiser. 

The  plan  upon  which  this  littie  work  is  constructed  is 
simple  and  novel,  and  we  think  when  its  merits  become 
known  it  will  come  into  general  use.— jBeUerMs  JntelU- 
ffencer. 

It  is  a  valuable  work  fbr  chfldren- every  subject 
treated  of  being  couched  in  plain,  simple  language,  such 
as  young  minds  can  easily  comprehend.— Coniwatf 

The  above  is  the  titie  of  another  of  Lovell's  Series  of 
School  Books,  and  being  in  a  plain,  easy  style,  is  admir- 
ably adapted  to  those  commencing  the  study  of  gram- 
mar.—Bommmvi^  Statemnan. 

.  It  is  intended  fbr  small  children  and  beginners :  and 
as  fkr  as  we  can  Judge,  it  is  admirably  written  and  ar- 
ranged fbr  that  purpose.— OcmanogiM  Reporter. 

From  the  cursory  perusal  which  we  have  been  able  to 
give,  we  are  induced  to  believe  that  Mr.  Tasey  has  suc- 
ceeded in  giving  the  public  a  very  valuable  elementary 
work.— Sftsr6raofce  Obsefte. 


OUTLINES  OF  CHR0N0L08Y, 

FOR  THB  USB  OF  SCHOOLS, 

EDITED  BT  MRS.   GORDON. 

I  have  carefhlly  looked  through  your  *'  Outlines  o'' 
Chronology,"  and  I  have  no  douot  that  its  usefhlnese 
will  soon  be  scknowledsed  generally,  and  especially  by 
those  encased  in  teacning.  It  is  ouite  a  multwn  in 
parvo.    1  snail  have  much  pleasure  in  recommending 

J.  HELUnrTH,  D.D. 

Opinions  of  the  Frssi  on  OntUnes  of  Chronology. 

This  is  an  exceedingly  clever  littie  work,  in  which  itv 
accomplished  author  gives  a  dear  and  lucid  explana- 
tion of  the  principles  of  the  science  of  chronology. 
We  have  no  nesitation  in  recommending  it.— Montreal 
Herald. 

We  think  it  may  be  very  advantageously  introduced 
into  all  our  schools.  It  is  dear,  condse^  and  well 
arranged.— ifofUreol  QoMette, 
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Thla  little  work  Is  worthy  of  perusal  by  all,  and  we 
question  the  Judgment  of  toe  person  who  will  not  per- 
use it  a  second,  aye,  and  eren  a  third  time.  It  deserves 
repeated  perusal,  and  the  more  one  reads  it,  the  more 
will  he  gun  in  knowledge  upon  this  difBouIt  science.^ 
CommerckU  Advertiser,  montrecU. 

Great  care  seems  to  hare  been  bestowed  on  the  com- 
pilation of  the  work.— Ifontrea/  Trantcript, 


BRITISH  AMERICAN  READER, 

BY  J.  DOUGLAS  BORTHWICK, 

ATJTHOB   OF  CfTCUOTMDlA   OV    HI8TOBT    ASD 
aaOOBAPHY. 


Eduoatiok  Onriox,  Montreal,  Dee.  81st,  180(X 

UB.  J.  DOUOLAS  BOBTHWICK, 

ProfMsor,  Huntingdon  Academy, 

Sm,— I  hare  the  honor  to  inform  yon  that  at  its 
meeting  of  the  18th  inst,  the  Council  of  Public  Instmc- 
tioti  Mp  roved  of  the  book  submitted  by  vou— 7%e 
British  American  Header,  which  approval  nas  been 
confirmed  by  His  Excellency  the  Administrator  of  the 
Qoremment. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 
LOUIS  GIBABD,  Btwrdmg  Clerk. 


OpiniOBi  of  the  Preii  on  the  Britiih  AmeriMa 

Seador. 

It  does  the  greatest  eredit  to  the  industry  and  taste 
ot  Mr.  Borthwick.— i^2i«&  Jowmal  qf  SauoaHon  (^ 
Lower  Comcida. 

The  compilation  is  an  excellent  one,  and  no  doubt, 
will  supply  a  want  which  has  hitherto  been  much  Iblt. 
—McvUretU  Herald. 

We  can  heartily  recommend  this  book  as  the  best 
we  have  yet  seen  fbr  use  in  the  British  American  Co- 
lonles.-*Arofi<rea/  Ocuette. 

A  very  valuable  work,  and  one  much  required.  The 
British  American  Beader  should  find  a  place  in  every 
Canadian  B6hool.-^Oommereiai  Advertiser,  Montreal.    ' 

The  selection  of  pieces  seems  wdl  made,  with  much 
tact  and  sound  (uscretion.  There  is  nothing  with 
which  any  can  be  offended,  much  from  which  ul  may 
derive  both  profit  and  amusement.— IVue  Witness, 
Montreal, 

The  selection  of  pieces  in  this  book  is,  we  think, 
made  with  Judgment,  and  the  whole  will  convey,  in 
a  yery  pleasing  omnner,  mnch  infoimation  about 
America  genenuly.— •3ffof»^»'eai  WUness, 

Mr.  Borthwiek  has  so  ably  aooomplished  the  task  he 
ondertook,  that  very  many  readers,  who  have  long 
passed  the  sohool-bov  era  of  lif^,  will  find  his  work  a 
most  usefViI  book.— ATon^reat  Transcr^t. 

Tlifs  is  the  very  boQk  fbr  our  Canadian  youth.  We 
wish  Mr.  Borthwiek  every  possible  success.— A-lfiM 
Whiff,  Kingston. 

We  have  no  hesitation  in  reoommending  its  general 
use,  and  doubt  not  it  will  secure  ready  acoeptaaoe  in 
all  Brttlsb  Amode^.—Bytown  Qaaetts, 

From  its  para  we  receive  much  valuable  infbrma- 
flon,  historicaTand  statistical,  in  reference  to  our  own 
country;  and  its  general  selections  are  all  that  could 
be  desired  in  a  Beading  Book  lor  our  pahlio  schools.— 
Petsrboreugh  £tsni&». 

We  trust  to  see  this  book  take  the  place  of  manv  ol 
the  foreign  works  now  in  use  throughout  the  oounliy. 
^Bastem  Townships  QasuUe,  QramJby. 

We  have  {he  utmost  reason  to  be  proud  of  its  se- 
lections :  it  is,  indeed,  almost  a  miracle  of  books  fi>r 
the  youngs— iUdbnoiM  Orvmfy  Advocate, 


This  work  is  well  done,  and  we  trust  that  the  attempt 
)  nationcUize  our  school  books  will  meet  with  abnn- 


to  

dant  success.— SfaKMlMKf  JoumaL 


LovxLL's  SxBixs  ov  SoBOOL  B00K8.— Mr.  Lorell 
is  one  of  the  most  enterprising  and  spirited  of  Cana> 
dian  publishers  in  the  deparUnoit  of  works  of  utUf  ty. 
We  have  lately  received  several  numbers  of  hia  serie* 
of  school  books  on  spelling,  reading,  and  grammar,  in 
which  we  think  he  fully  bears  out  the  ohieot  wliichbe 
professes  to  have  in  view,  viz. ,  rendering  these  branobea 
of  education  simple  and  attractive.   The  books  are  well 

Erinted,  and  cheaply  though  firmly  bound,  so  as  to 
ring  them  within  the  reach  of  all  persons  who  have 
children  to  send  to  school.— Zondon  Prototype. 

The  trustees  of  the  Melbourne  Female  Seminary 
liave  introduced  an  entire  unifoiftnity  of  the  BritisQ 
American  series  of  school  books  now  being  published 
by  Mr.  Lovell  of  MontreaL  This  is  a  gooamovement 
in  the  ri^^t  direction.  It  will  avoid  all  the  evils  of  a 
multiplicity  of  text-books  in  the  new  institution,  which 
has  commenced  under  very  fkvorable  au^ces.  It  will 
ultimately  be  a  great  saving  of  expense  to  parents,  who 
have  mnch  just  cause  of  complaint  on  account  of  the 
freauent  changes  and  ill-adaptedness  of  many  of  the 
books  used  in  our  schools.  These  excellent  home 
publications  ought  to  be  introduced  into  the  sohooU 
generally  throughout  the  province,  fbr  many  very  ob> 
vious  reasons ;  and  especially  because  they  are  much 
better  adapted  to  Canadian  schools  than  either  Ameri- 
can or  even  British  works. generally  sit.-^Bichmowf 
County  Advertiser, 

KATIOKALTTT  OF  SCHOOL  BOOBIS. 

Anticipating  somewhat  the  action  of  our  long-pro- 
mised. Council  of  Public  Instruction,  upon  whose  suo* 
cees  seems  to  depend  the  subject  of  reform  in  our- 
schools,  it  may  not  however  be  impwtinent  or  profit- 
lees  fbr  us  to  notice  some  of  those  radical  defldeneies 
that  exist  in  our  School  s  vstem. 

The  most  obvious  and  the  chief  defbct  in  the  Conai>- 
mon  and  the  Higher  Schools  of  the  Eastern  Townshipe, 
is  the  great  want  of  nationality  in  the  text-books  wluch 
they  use.  They  are  anythinc  and  everything  but 
Canadian.  In  our  Beaders  we  find  speeches  of  Patrick 
Henry,  Webster  and  Clay,  glowinguesoriptions  of  our 
Southern  neighbors,  notices  of  th^  prominent  men. 
and  pictures  of  their  natural  scenery  and  wonders  of 
art;  out  what  of  Canada?— what  of  her  worthies,  her 
institutions,  her  progress,  and  hel'  b<)auties  of  nature? 
Absolutely  nothing.  Our  Geographies  are  of  the  eame^ 
nature;  flill  particulars  relative  to  eveiy  State  and 
Territory  in  the  Union— usually  oecnpving:  a  third  or 
more  ofthe  book— and  the  whole  of  the  British  Pro- 
vinces in  North  America  hastily  and  carelessly  sununed 
up  in  the  compass  of  four  or  five  pages.  0«r  Histories^ 
and  many  other  books,  are  as  iluilty  as  those  just 
named. 

Now,  we  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  a  cliOd  cannot 
as  well  be  taught  the  art  of  reamng  fh>m  a  book  made 
up  of  fbreign  miscellany  as  from  any  other;  but  what 
we  do  say  u  that  a  book  adapted  to  Canadian  scholars 
would  not  be  used  in  the  United  States,  nor  would  a 
book  intended  fbr  BepnbUcans  be  used  in  any  of  the 
monarchies  of  Europe.  In  all  oountries  wherein  a 
complete  system  of  fiaueation  has  been  developed,  the 
nationality  of  a  text-book  is  one  of  its  greatest  elements 
of  success.  Book-makers,  book-sellers  and  book-buyer* 
equally  well  understand  thia  Would  that  it  were  aa 
well  understood  in  Canada 

Now,  what  is  the  tendency  of  this  a^tlenf   Is  it 
not— etther  by  presenting  to  the  minds  of  our  youth 
fbreign  models  of  exoellence,or  byexcludlngtiieinflrom 
that  which  is  most  essential  fbr  them  to  know— to  make 
them  fbrelfu  in  their  tastes  and  predfleotions,  and 
admirers  of  everything  abroad— and,  we  might  add, 
despisers  of  everything  at  home?   If  we  vrould  see 
those  that  are  to  come  after  us,  and  to  inherit  our 
birthrights,  worthy  to  e^Joy,  and  fitted  to  pronolethat 
high  destiny  which  awaits  our  country,  we  must  make 
them  patriots  in  their  tender  yean.    Inatraetioa  by 
the  home  fireside  is  not  alone  sufieieat.    We  most  out 
in  their  hands  Canadian  books,  to  be  read  and  stiidMd 
at  school.    When  this  is  done,  prosperi^  ia  in  stoie 
for  us  and  our  country,— Watrdoo  Aa»mma\ 


